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INTEODUCTOEY  CHAPTER. 


Thet  who  chance  to  have  read  "The  Coming  Race**  may  perhaps  remember 
that  I,  the  adventurous  discoverer  of  the  land  without  a  sun,  concluded  the 
sketch  of  my  adventures  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  malady  which,  though 
giving  no  perceptible  notice  of  its  encroachments,  might,  in  the  opinion  of 
my  medical  attendant,  prove  suddenly  fatal. 

I  had  brought  my  little  book  to  this  somewhat  melancholy  close  a  few 
years  before  the  date  of  its  publication,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  was 
induced  to  transfer  my  residence  to  Paris,  in  order  to  place  myself  under 
the  care  of  an  English  physician,  renowned  for  his  successful  treatment  of 
camplaints  analogous  to  my  own. 

I  was  the  more  readily  persuaded  to  undertake  this  journey,  partly 
because  I  enjoyed  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  eminent  physician 
referred  to,  who  had  commenced  his  career  and  founded  his  reputation  in 
the  United  States,  partly  because  I  had  become  a  solitary  man,  the  ties  of 
home  broken,  and  dear  friends  of  mine  were  domiciled  in  Paris,  with  whom 
I  should  be  sure  of  tender  sympathy  and  cheerful  companionship.     I  had 

reason  to  he  thankful  for  this  change  of  residence  :  the  skill  of  Dr.  C 

soon  restored  me  to  health.  Brought  much  into  contact  with  various 
circles  of  Parisian  society,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  persons,  and  a 
witness  of  the  events,  that  form  the  substance  of  the  tale  I  am  about  to 
submit  to  the  public,  which  has  treated  my  former  book  with  so  generous 
an  indulgence.  Sensitively  tenacious  of  that  character  for  strict  and  un- 
alloyed veracity,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  my  account  of  the  abodes  and 
manners  of  the  Vrilaya  has  established,  I  could  have  wished  to  preserve  the 
following  narrative  no  less  jealously  guarded  than  its  predecessor  from  the 
vagaries  of  fancy.  But  Truth  undisguised,  never  welcome  in  any  civihsed 
community  above  ground,  is  exposed  at  this  time  to  especial  dangers  in 
Paris ;  and  my  life  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase  if  I  exhibited  her 
t»  purii  naluralibus  to  the  eyes  of  a  people  wholly  unfamlliarised  to  a  spec- 
tacle so  indecorous.     That  care  for  one's  personal  safety,  which  is  the  first 
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duty  of  thoupfhtfnl  man,  compels  me  therefore  to  reconcile  the  appearance 
of  la  Verite  to  the  hienseances  of  the  polished  society  in  which  la  Liberie 
ndniits  no  opinion  not  dressed  after  the  last  fashion. 

Attired  as  fiction,  Truth  may  be  peacefully  received;  and,  despite  the 
necessity  thus  imposed  by  prudence.  I  indulge  the  modest  hope  that  I  do 
not  in  these  pages  unfaithfully  represent  certain  prominent  types  of  the 
brilliant  population  which  has  invented  so  many  varieties  of  Koom-Posh ;  • 
and  even  when  it  appears  hopelessly  lost  in  the  slough  of  a  Glek-Nas, 
re-emerges  fresh  and  lively  as  if  from  an  invigorating  plunge  into  the 
Fountain  of  Youth.  O  Paris,  foyer  des  idees,et  veil  du  monde  ! — animated 
contrast  to  the  serene  tranquillity  of  the  Vril-ya,  which,  nevertheless,  thy 
noisiest  philosophers  ever  pretend  to  make  the  goal  of  their  desires — of  all 
communities  on  which  shines  the  sun  and  descend  the  rains  of  heaven, 
fertilising  alike  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  city  men  have 
yet  built  on  this  earth,  mayest  thou,  0  Paris,  be  the  last  to  brave  the 
wants  of  the  Coming  Race  and  be  reduced  into  cinders  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  good ! 

TiSH. 
Pabis,  Augutt  28, 1872. 


*  Koom-Posh,  Glek-^"■aa.  For  the  derivation  of  these  terms  and  their  metaphorical 
sisriiification,  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  "  Tlie  Coming  Race,"  chapter  xii.,  on  the  language 
of  the  Vril-ya.  To  those  who  have  not  read  or  have  forgotten  that  historical  composi- 
tion, it  may  be  convenient  to  state  briefly  that  Koom-Posh  with  the  Vril-ya  is  the  name 
for  the  government  of  the  many,  or  the  ascendancy  of  the  most  ignorant  or  hollow,  and 
may  be  loosely  rendered  Hollow- Bosh.  When  Koom-Posh  degenerates  from  popular 
ignorance  into  the  popular  ferocity  which  precedes  its  decease,  the  name  for  that  state  </ 
things  is  Glek-Nas— viz.,  the  oniveral  strife-rot. 
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BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER   I. 


It  was  a  bright  day  in  the  early 
spring  of  1869.  All  Paris  seemed  to 
have  turned  out  to  enjoy  it!<elf.  The 
Tuileries,  the  Champs  Elysees,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  swamied  with  idlers. 
A  stranger  might  have  wondered  where 
Toil  was  at  work,  and  in  what  nook 
Poverty  lurked  concealed.  A  million- 
V'lire  from  the  Loudon  Exchange,  as 
he  looked  round  on  the  magasins,  the 
equipages,  the  dresses  of  the  womtn  ; 
as  he  inquired  the  prices  in  the 
shops  and  the  rent  of  apartments, — 
might  have  asked  himself,  in  envious 
wonder,  How  on  earth  do  those  gay 
Parisians  live  ?  What  is  their  fortune  ? 
Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

As  the  day  declined,  nuiny  of  the 
scattered  loungers  crowded  into  the 
Boule  /ards ;  the  cafes  and  restaurants 
began  to  light  up. 

About  this  time  a  young  man,  who 
might  be  some  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
«as  walking  along  the  Boulevard  des 
Jtaliens,  heeding  little  the  throng 
through  which  he  glided  his  solitary 
way  :  there  was  that  in  his  aspect  and 
bearing  which  caught  attention.  He 
looked  a  somebody  j  but  though  unmis- 
takably a  Frenchman,  not  a  P.irisian. 
His  dress  was  not  in  the  prevailing 
mode, — to  a  practised  eye  it  betrayed 
the  taste  and  the  cut  of  a  provincial 
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tailor.  His  gait  was  not  that  of  the 
Parisian — less  lounging,  more  stately  ; 
and,  unlike  the  Parisian,  he  seemed 
indifferent  to  the  gaze  of  others. 

Nevertholess  there  was  about  him 
that  air  of  dignity  or  distinction  which 
those  who  are  reared  from  their  cradle 
in  the  pride  of  birth  acquire  so  uncon- 
sciously that  it  seems  hereditary  and 
inborn.  It  must  also  be  confessed 
that  the  young  man  himself  was  en- 
dowed with  a  considerable  share  of  that 
nobility  which  Nature  capriciously  dis- 
ti'ibntes  among  her  favourites,  with 
little  respect  for  their  pedigree  and 
blazon — the  nobility  of  form  and  face. 
He  was  tall  and  well-shaped,  with 
graceful  length  of  limb  and  fall  of 
shoulders ;  his  face  was  handsome,  of 
the  purest  type  of  French  masculine 
beauty — the  nose  inclined  to  be  aqui- 
line, and  delicately  thin,  with  finely -cut 
open  nostrils;  the  complexion  clear, 
the  eyes  large,  of  a  light  hazel,  with 
dark  lashes,  the  hair  of  a  chestnut 
brown,  with  no  tint  of  auburn,  the 
beard  and  moustache  a  shade  daiker, 
clipped  short,  not  disguising  the  out- 
line  of  lips,  which  were  now  com])re.ssed, 
as  if  smiles  had  of  late  been  unfamiliar 
to  them;  yet  such  compression  did  ni»t 
seem  in  harmony  with  the  physifig- 
uomical  character  of  their  formation. 
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whicli  was  that  assignod  by  Lavater  to 
temperaments  easily  moved  to  gaiety 
ami  plcisuve. 

Another  man,  about  his  own  age, 
coming  quickly  out  of  one  of  the  streets 
of  tlie  Cliaiissee  d'Antin,  brushed  close 
by  the  stately  pedestrian  above  de- 
scribed, cauglit  sight  of  his  countenance, 
stojiped  short,  and  exclaimed,  "Alain  !" 
The  person  thus  abruptly  accosted 
turned  his  eye  tranquilly  on  the  eager 
face,  of  which  all  the  lower  part  [was 
enveloped  in  black  beard  ;  and  slightly 
lifting  his  hat,  with  a  gesture  of  the 
head  that  implied,  "  Sir,  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know 
you,"  continued  his  slow  indifferent 
way.  The  would-be  acquaintance  was 
not  so  easily  rebufled,  " Teste"  he 
said,  between  his  teeth,  "  I  am  cer- 
tainly right.  He  is  not  much  altered — 
of  course  I  am ;  ten  years  of  Paris  would 
improve  an  orang-outang."  Quicken- 
ing his  step,  and  regaining  the  side  of 
the  man  he  had  called  "  Alain,"  he 
said,  vv'ith  a  well-bred  mixture  of  bold- 
ness and  courtesy  in  his  tone  and 
countenance — 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons  if  I  am 
wrong.  But  surely  I  accost  Akun  de 
Kerouec,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Rocbe- 
briant." 

"True,  sir;  but " 

"  But  you  do  not  remember  me, 
your  old  college  friend,  Frederic 
Lemercier  ?  " 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  cried  Alain,  cor- 
dially, and  with  an  animition  which 
changed  the  whole  character  of  his 
( ountenance.  "  My  dear  Frederic,  my 
dear  friend,  this  is  indeed  good  fortune  ! 
So  you,  too,  are  at  Paris  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  and  you  ?  Just  come, 
I  perceive,"  he  added,  somewhat  sati- 
rically, as,  linking  his  arm  in  his  new- 
found friend's,  he  glanced  at  the  cut  of 
that  friend's  coat-collar. 

"  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight," 
rcj)lied  Alain. 

"  Hem  !  I  suppose  you  lodge  in  the 
old  Hotel  de  Rochebriant.     1   passed 


it  yesterday,  admiring  its  \&sifaqade, 
little  thinking  you  were  its  inmate." 

"Neither  am  I ;  the  hotel  does  not 
belong  to  me — it  was  sold  some  years 
ago  by  my  father." 

"  Indeed !  I  hope  your  father  got 
a  good  price  for  it ;  those  gi-and  hotels 
have  trebled  their  value  within  the  last 
five  years.  And  how  is  your  fatlier  ? 
Still  the  same  polished  grand  seigneur  ? 
I  never  saw  him  but  once,  you  know  ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  his  smile,  sti/h 
grand  monurque,  when  he  patted  me 
on  the  head  and  tipped  me  ten  napo- 
leons." 

"  My  father  is  no  more,"  said  Alain, 
gravely;  "he  has  been  dead  nearly 
three  years." 

"  del !  forgive  me,  I  am  greatly 
shocked.  Hem  !  so  you  are  now  the 
Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  a  great  his- 
toiicil  name,  worth  a  large  sum  in  the 
market.  Few  such  names  left.  Snpeib 
place  your  old  chateau,  is  it  not  ?  " 

''  A  superb  place.  No — a  venerable 
ruin.  Yes  1  " 

"Ah,  a  ruin!  so  much  the  better. 
All  the  bankers  are  mad  after  ruins — 
so  charming  an  amusement  to  restore 
tliem.  You  will  restore  yours,  witho'it 
doubt.  I  will  introduce  you  to  snch 
an  architect !  has  the  moyen  cige  at  I  i^ 
fingers'  ends.      Dear — but  a  genius." 

'ihe  young  Marquis  saiiled — for 
since  ho  had  found  a  college  friend,  liis 
face  s'.i  )wed  that  it  could  smile  ;  smileil, 
but  not  cheerfully,  and  answered — 

"  I  have  no  intention  to  restore 
Rochebriant.  The  walls  are  solid  ; 
they  have  weathered  the  storms  of  six 
centuries  ;  they  will  last  my  time,  and 
with  me  the  race  perishes." 

"  Bah  !  the  race  perish,  indeed !  you 
will  marry.  Parlezmoi  de  qa — you 
could  not  come  to  a  better  man.  I 
have  a  list  of  all  the  heiresses  at  Paris, 
bound  in  russia  leather.  You  may 
take  your  choice  out  of  twenty.  Ah, 
if  I  were  but  a  Rochebriant !  It  is  an 
infernal  thing  to  come  into  the  world 
a  Lemerpier.     I   am  a  democrat,  of 
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course.  A  Lemeicier  would  be  in  a] 
false  ])0.-.iti()n  if  he  were  not.  But  if 
any  one  would  leave  me  twenty  acii's 
of  land,  with  some  antique  right  to  the 
I>o  and  a  title,  faitli,  would  not  I  be 
an  aristocrat,  and  stand  up  for  my 
order  ?  But  now  we  have  met,  pray 
let  us  dine  together.  Ah !  no  doubt 
you  are  engaged  every  day  for  a  month. 
A  Rochehriaut  just  uew  to  Paris  must 
he  fete  by  all  the  Faubourg." 

"  No,"  answered  Alain,  simply — "  1 
am  not  engaged;  my  range  of  acquain- 
tance is  more  circumscribed  than  you 
supi)ose." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  me.  I 
am  luckily  disengaged  to-day,  which  is 
not  often  the  case,  for  I  am  in  some 
request  in  my  own  set,  though  it  is  not 
that  of  the  Faubourg.  Where  shall 
we  dine  ? — at  the  Trois  Freres  ?  " 

"  Wherever  you  please.  I  know  no 
restaurant  at  Paris,  except  a  very 
ignoble  one,  close  by  my  lodging." 

"A  propos,  where  do  you  lodge?  " 

"  Rue  de  rUniversite,Numero  *  *." 

"A  Mne  street,  but  triite.  If  you 
have  no  longer  your  family  hotel,  you 
have  no  excuse  to  linger  in  that 
nmseum  of  muunnies,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain ;  you  must  go  into  one 
of  the  new  quarters  by  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Leave  it  to  me ;  I'll  find 
you  a  charming  apartment.  I  know 
one  to  be  had  a  bargain — a  bagatelle 
— 500  naps  a-year.  Cost  you  about 
two  or  three  thousand  more  to  furnisli 
tolerably,  not  showily.  Leave  all  to 
me.  In  three  days  you  shall  be  settled. 
A  propos  !  horses !  You  must  have 
English  ones.  How  many  ? — three 
for  the  saddle,  two  for  your  coupe  1 
V\\  find  them  for  you.  I  will  write  to 
London  to-morrow.  Reese  (Rice)  is 
your  man," 

''  Spare  yourself  that  trouble,  my 
dear  Frederic.  I  keep  no  horses  and 
no  coupe.  I  shall  not  change  my 
apartment,"  As  he  said  this,  Roche- 
briant  drew  himself  up  somewhat 
haughtily. 


"  Faith,"  tb  ght  Lemercier,  "  Is  it 
possible  tliat  the'^iJarquis  is  poor  ?  No. 
I  liave  always  heard  that  the  Roche- 
briants  were  among  the  greatest  pro- 
prietors in  Bretague,  ilost  likely 
with  all  his  innocence  of  the  Faubourg 
St  Germain,  he  knows  enough  of  it  to 
be  aware  tliat  I,  Frederic  Lemercier, 
am  not  the  man  to  patronize  one  of 
its  greatest  nobles.  Sucre  bleu  !  if  I 
thought  that;  if  he  meant  to  give  him- 
self airs  to  me,  his  old  college  friend 
— I  would — I  would  call  him  out." 

Just  as  JI.  Lemercier  had  come  to 
that  bellicose  resolution,  the  Marquis 
said,  with  a  smile  which,  though  frank, 
was  not  without  a  certain  grave  melan- 
choly in  its  expression,  "  My  dear 
Frederic,  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  re- 
ceive your  friendly  offers  ungi'aciously. 
But  believe  that  I  have  reasons  you 
will  approve  for  leading  at  Paris  a  life 
which  you  certainly  will  not  envy  ;" 
then,  evidently  desirous  to  change  the 
subject,  he  said  in  a  livelier  tone, 
"  But  what  a  marvellous  city  tliis 
Paris  of  ours  is !  Remember  I  had 
never  seen  it  before :  it  burst  on  me 
like  a  city  in  the  Arabian  Nights  two 
weeks  ago.  And  that  which  strikes 
me  most — I  say  it  with  regret  and  a 
pang  of  conscience — is  certainly  not 
the  Paris  of  former  times,  but  that 
Paris  which  M.  Buonaparte — I  beg 
pardon,  which  the  Emperor — has 
called  up  around  him,  and  identified 
for  ever  with  his  reign.  It  is  what  is 
new  in  Paris  that  strikes  and  enthrals 
me.  Here  I  see  the  life  of  France, 
and  I  belong  to  her  tombs !" 

"  1  don't  quite  understand  you," 
said  I;emercier.  "  If  you  think  that 
because  your  father  and  grandfather 
were  Legitimists,  you  have  not  the 
fair  field  of  living  ambition  open  to 
you  under  the  Empire,  you  never 
were  more  mistaken.  Mot/en  age, 
and  even  rococo,  are  all  the  rage. 
You  have  no  idea  bow  valuable  your 
name  would  be  either  at  the  Imperial 
Court  or  in  a  Commercial  Company. 
b2 
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But  with  your  fortune  you  are  iiide- 
pendeut  of  all  but  fashion  and  the 
Jockey  Club.  And  a  propos  of  that, 
pardon  me — what  villain  made  your 
coat  ? — let  me  know  ;  I  will  denounce 
him  to  the  police." 

Half  amuseil,  half  amazed,  Alain 
Marquis  do  Rochebnant  looked  at 
Frederic  Lemercier  much  as  a  good- 
tempered  lion  may  look  upon  a  lively 
poodle  who  takes  a  liberty  with  his 
mane,  and,  after  a  p;iuse,  he  replied 
curtly,  "  The  clothes  I  wear  at  Paris 
were  made  at  Bretagne;  and  if  the 
name  of  Rochebriant  be  of  any  value 
at  all  in  Paris,  whicli  I  doubt,  let  me 
trust  that  it  will  make  me  acknow- 
ledged as  genlilhomme,  whatever  my 
taste  in  a  coat  or  whatever  the  doctrines 
of  a  club  composed — of  jockeys." 


"  Ha,  ha  !"  cried  Lemercier,  freeing 
himself  from  the  arm  of  his  friend, 
and  huigiiing  the  more  irresistibly  as 
he  encountered  the  grtive  look  of  the 
JIarquis.  "  Patddn  me — I  can't  help 
it — the  Jockey  Club — composed  of 
jockeys ! — it  is  too  much ; — the  best 
joke.  My  dear  Alain,  there  is  some 
of  the  best  blood  of  Europe  in  the 
Jockey  Club  ;  they  would  exclude  a 
plain  hourgeois  like  mo.  But  it  is  all 
the  same — in  one  respect  you  are  quite 
rigiit.  Walk  in  a  blouse  if  you  please 
— you  are  still  Rochebriant — jou 
would  only  be  called  eccentric.  Alas! 
I  am  obliged  to  send  to  London  for 
my  pantaloons  ;  that  comes  of  being  a 
Lemeicier.  But  here  we  are  in  the 
Palais  Royal." 


CHAPTER  IL 


The  salons  of  the  Trois  Freres  were 
crowded — our  friends  found  a  table 
with  some  little  difficulty.  Lemercier 
proposed  a  private  cabinet,  which,  for 
some  reason  kr.own  to  himself,  the 
Marquis  declined. 

Lemercier  spontaneously  and  unre- 
quested  ordered  the  diiuier  and  the 
wines. 

While  waiting  for  their  oysters, 
with  which,  when  in  season,  French 
hon-vivants  usually  commence  their 
dinner,  Lemercier  looked  round  the 
salon  with  that  air  of  inimitable,  scru- 
tinizing, superb  impertinence  which 
distinguishes  the  Parisian  dandy. 
Some  of  the  ladies  returned  his  glance 
coquettishly,  for  Lemercier  was  beau 
gar^on;  others  turned  aside  indig- 
nantly, and  muttered  something  to 
the  gentlemen  dining  with  them. 
^be  said  gentlemen,  when  old,  shook 


their  heads,  and  continued  to  eat  un- 
moved ;  when  young,  turned  brislily 
round,  and  looked  at  first  fiercely  at 
M.  Lemercier,  but,  encountering  his 
eye  through  the  glass  which  he  had 
screwed  into  its  socket — noticing  the 
hardihood  of  his  countenance  and  the 
squareness  of  his  shoulders — even  they 
turned  back  to  the  tables,  shook  their 
heads,  and  continued  to  eat  unmoved, 
just  like  the  old  ones. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Lemercier,  suddenly, 
"  here  comes  a  man  you  should  know, 
mon  cher.  He  will  tell  you  how  to 
place  your  money — a  rising  man — a 
coming  man — a  future  minister.  Ah! 
bonjour,  Duplessis,  ban  jour,"  kissing 
his  hand  to  a  gentleman  who  had  just 
entered,  and  was  looking  about  him 
for  a  seat.  He  was  evidently  well  and 
favourably  known  at  the  'I'rois  l'"reres. 
The  waiters  bad  flocked  round  him, 
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and  were  pointing  to  a  table  by  the 
window,  which  a  saturr.ine  English- 
man, wlio  had  dined  otf  a  beefsteak 
and  potatoes,  was  about  to  vacate. 

Mons.  Dupiessis,  liaving  lirst  assured 
himself,  like  a  prudent  man,  that  his 
table  was  secure,  having  ordered  his 
oysters,  his  chablis,  and  his  potage  a 
la  Usque,  now  paced  calmly  and  slowly 
across  the  salon,  and  halted  before 
Lemercier. 

Here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  give  the  reader  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  two  Parisians. 

Frederic  Lemercier  is  dressed,  some- 
what too  showily,  in  the  extreme  of 
the  prevalent  fashion.  He  wears  a 
superb  pin  in  his  cravat — a  pin  worth 
2,000  francs ;  he  wears  rings  on  his 
fingers,  breloques  to  his  watch-chain. 
He  has  a  warm  though  dark  complexion, 
thick  black  eyebrows,  full  lips,  a  nose 
somewhat  turned  up,  but  not  small, 
very  tine  large  dark  eyes,  a  bold,  open, 
somewhat  impertinent  expression  ol 
countenance — withal  decidedly  hand- 
some, thanks  to  colouring,  youth,  and 
vivacity  of  "  regard." 

Lucien  Dupiessis,  bending  over  the 
table,  glancing  first  with  curiosity  at 
the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  who  leans 
his  cheek  on  his  hand  and  seems  not 
to  notice  him,  then  concentrating  his 
attention  on  Frederic  Lemercier,  who 
sits  square  with  his  hands  clasped — 
Lucien  Dupiessis  is  somewhere  between 
forty  and  fifty,  ratiier  below  the  midiile 
height,  slender  but  not  slight — what 
in  English  phrase  is  called  "  wiry." 
He  is  dressed  with  extreme  simplicity  : 
black  frock-coat  buttoned  up ;  black 
cravat  worn  higher  than  men  who 
follow  the  fashions  wear  their  neck- 
cloths nowa-days;  a  hawk's  eye  and 
a  hawk's  beak  ;  hair  of  a  dull  brown, 
very  short,  and  wholly  without  curl ; 
his  cheeks  thin  and  smoothly  shaven, 
but  he  wears  a  moustache  and  impe- 
rial, phigiarized  from  those  of  his 
•ovcreigu,  and,  like  all  plagiarisms, 
carrying  the  borrowed  beauty  to  ex- 


tremes, 80  that  the  points  of  mous- 
tache and  imperial,  stiffened  and 
sharpened  by  cosmetics  which  must 
have  been  composed  of  iron,  looked 
like  three  long  strings  guarding  lip 
and  jaw  from  invasion ;  a  pale,  olive- 
brown  complexion ;  eyes  small,  deep- 
smik,  calm,  piercing;  his  exitression 
of  face  at  first  glance  not  striking, 
except  for  quiet  immovability.  Ob- 
served more  lieedfully,  the  expression 
was  keenly  intellectual  —  deternruied 
about  the  lips,  calculating  about  the 
brows:  altogether  the  face  of  no  ordi- 
nary mat),  and  one  not,  perhaps, 
without  fine  and  high  qualities, 
concealed  from  the  general  gaze  by 
habitual  reserve,  but  justifying  the 
confidence  of  those  whom  he  admitted 
into  his  intimacy. 

"  Ah,  mon  cher,"  said  Lemercier, 
"  you  promised  to  call  on  me  yes- 
terday at  two  o'clock.  I  waited  in 
for  you  half  an  hour;  you  never 
came." 

"  No ;  I  went  first  to  the  Bourse. 
The  shares  in  that  Company  we  sjioke 
of  have  fallen ;  they  will  fall  much 
lower — foolish  to  buy  in  yet ;  so  the 
object  of  my  calling  on  you  was  over. 
I  took  it  for  granted  you  would  not 
wait  if  I  failed  my  appointment.  Do 
you  go  to  the  opera  to-night  ?  " 

"  1  think  not — nothing  worth  going 
for ;  besides,  I  have  found  an  old 
friend,  to  whom  I  consecrate  this 
evening.  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant.  Alain, 
M.  Dupiessis." 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed. 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to 

Monsieur  your  father,"  said  Dupiessis. 

"  Indeed,"    returned    Rochebriant, 

"  He  had  not  visited   Paris  for  many 

years  before  he  died." 

"  It  was  in  London  I  met  him,  at 
the    house  of   the    Russian    Princess 

C ." 

The  Marquis  coloured  high,  inclined 
his  head  gravely,  and  made  no  reply. 
Here  the  waiter  brought  the  oysters 
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mid  the  chablis,  and  Duplessis  retired 
to  his  own  table. 

"  That  is  tiie  most  extraordinary 
man,"  said  Frederic,  a?  he  squeezed 
the  leinon  over  his  oysters,  "  and  very 
much  to  be  admired." 

"  How  so  ?  I  see  nothing  at  least 
to  admire  in  his  face,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, with  the  bluntness  of  a  pro- 
vincial. 

''  His  face.  Ah  !  you  are  a  Legi- 
timist— party  preiudice.  He  dresses 
his  face  afcor  the  Emperor;  in  itself  a 
very  clever  face,  surely." 

•'  Perhaps,  but  not  an  amiable  one. 
He  looks  like  a  bird  of  prey." 

"All  clever  mun  are  birds  of  prey. 
The  eagles  are  the  heroes,  and  the  owls 
the  sagos.  Duplessis  is  not  an  eagle 
nor  an  owl.  I  should  rather  call  him 
a  falcon,  except  that  I  would  not 
attempt  to  hoodwink  him." 

"  Call  him  what  you  will,"  said  the 
Marquis,  indifferently  ;  "  M.  Duplessis 
can  be  nothing  to  me." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that," 
answered  Frederic,  somewhat  nettled 
by  the  phlegm  with  which  the  Pro- 
vincial regarded  the  pretensions  of  the 
Parisian.  "  Duplessis,  I  repeat  it,  is 
an  extraordinary  man.  Though  un- 
titled, he  descends  from  your  old 
aristocracy  ;  in  fact,  I  believe,  as  his 
name  shows,  from  the  same  stein  as 
the  Richelieus.  His  father  was  a 
great  scholar,  and  I  believe  he  has 
read  much  himself.  Might  have  dis- 
ting\iished  himself  in  literature  or  at 
the  bar,  but  his  parents  died  fearfully 
poor;  and  some  distant  relations  in 
commerce  took  charge  of  him,  and 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  Bourse. 
Seven  years  ago  he  lived  in  a  single 
chamber,  au  quatrleme,  near  the 
Luxembourg.  He  has  now  a  hotel, 
not  large  but  charming,  in  tlie  Champs 
Elysees,  worth  at  least  600,000  francs. 
Nor  has  he  made  his  own  fortune 
*loue,  but  that  of  many  others  ;  some 
of  birth  as  high  as  your  own.  He  has 
the  genius  of  riches,  and  knocks  oif  a 


million  as  a  poet  docs  ati  ode,  by  the 
force  of  inspiration.  He  is  hand-in- 
glove  with  the  Ministers,  and  hasbceu 
invited  to  Compiegne  by  the  Emperor. 
You  will  find  him  very  useful." 

Alain  made  a  slight  movement  of 
incredulous  dissent,  and  changed  the 
conversation  to  reminiscences  of  old 
schoolboy  days. 

The  dinner  at  length  came  to  a 
close.  Frederic  rang  for  the  bill — 
glanced  over  it.  *'  Fifty-nine  francs," 
said  he,  carelessly  flinging  down  his 
napoleon  and  a  half.  The  Marquis 
silently  drew  forth  his  purse  and  ex- 
tracted the  same  sum. 

When  they  were  out  of  the  restau- 
rant, Frederic  proposed  adjourning  to 
his  own  rooms.  "  I  can  promise  you 
an  excellent  cigar,  one  of  a  box  given 
to  me  by  an  invaluable  young  Spaniard 
attached  to  the  Embassy  here.  Such 
cigars  are  not  to  be  had  at  Paris  for 
money,  nor  even  for  love,  seeing  that 
women,  however  devoted  and  gene- 
rous, never  offer  you  anything  bettor 
than  a  cigarette.  Such  cigars  are 
only  to  be  had  for  friendship.  Friend- 
ship is  a  jewel." 

"  I  never  smoke,"  answered  the 
Marquis,  "  but  I  sliall  be  charmed  to 
come  to  your  rooms ;  only  don't  let 
me  encroach  on  your  good-nature. 
Doiibtless  you  have  engagements  for 
the  evening." 

"  Noue  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  I 
have  promised  to  go  to  a  soiree  to 
which  I  do  not  offer  to  take  you  ;  for 
it  is  one  of  those  Bohemian  entertain- 
ments at  which  it  would  do  you  harm 
in  the  Faubourg  to  assist — at  least 
until  you  have  made  good  your  posi- 
tion. Let  me  see,  is  not  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascou  a  relation  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  my  poor  mother's  first 
cousin." 

"I  congratulate  you.  Tres  grande 
dame.  She  will  launch  you  in  pura 
coelo,  as  Juno  might  have  launched 
one  of  her  young  peacocks." 

"  There  has  been  no  acquaintance 
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1  etweon  our  houses,**  returned  the 
Muiquis,  drily,  "since  the  mesalliance 
of  her  secoud  nuptials." 

"Mesalliance !  second  nuptials! 
Her  second  husband  was  the  Due  de 
Tarascon." 

"  A  duke  of  the  First  Empire — the 
grandson  of  a  butcher." 

"  Diable  !  you  are  a  severe  genealo- 
gist, Monsieur  le  Marcjuis.  How  can 
you  consent  to  walk  arm-in-arm  with 
nic,  whose  great-grandfather  supplied 
hrciid  to  the  same  army  to  which  the 
Due  de  Tarascon's  grandfather  fur- 
nished the  meat  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Frederic,  we  two  have 
an  equal  pedigree,  for  our  friendship 
dates  from  the  same  hour.  I  do  not 
blame  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon  for 
marrying  the  grandson  of  a  butclier, 
but  for  marrying  the  son  of  a  man 
made  duke  by  an  usurper.  She  aban- 
doned the  faith  of  her  house  and  the 
cause  of  her  sovereign.  Therefore  her 
marriage  is  a  blot  on  our  scutclieon." 

Frederic  raised  his  eyebrows,  but 
had  the  tact  to  pursue  the  subject  no 
further.  He  who  interferes  in  the 
quarrels  of  relations  must  pass  through 
life  without  a  friend. 

The  young  men  now  arrived  at  Le- 
mercier's  apartment,  an  entresol  look- 
ing on  the  Boulevard  des  li aliens, 
consisting  of  more  rooms  than  a 
bachelor  generally  requires ;  low- 
pitched,  indeed,  but  of  good  dimen- 
sions, and  decorated  and  furnished 
with  a  luxury  wlii-h  really  astonished 
the  provincial,  though,  with  the  high- 
bred pride  of  an  Oriental,  he  suppressed 
every  sign  of  suiprise. 

Florentine  cabinets  freshly  re- 
touched by  the  exquisite  skill  of 
Morabro,  costly  specimens  of  old 
Sevres  and  Limoges ;  pictures  and 
bronzes  and  marble  statuettes — all 
well  chosen  and  of  great  price,  re- 
flected from  mirrors  in  Venetian 
frames — made  a  coup  d'ceil  very 
favourable  to  that  respect  which  the 
human  mind  pays  to  the  evidences  of 


money.  Nor  was  cum  fort  less  studied 
than  splendour.  Thick  carpets  covered 
the  floors,  doubled  and  quilted 
portiiires  excluded  all  draughts 
from  chinks  in  the  doors.  Having 
;illowed  his  friend  a  few  minutes  to 
contemplate  and  admire  the  salle-a- 
manger  and  salon  which  constituted 
his  more  state  apartments,  Frederic 
then  conducted  him  into  a  small  cabi- 
net, fitted  up  with  scarlet  cloth  and 
gold  fvinges,  whereon  were  artistically 
arranged  trophies  of  Eastern  weapons 
and  Turkish  pipes  with  amber  mouth- 
pieces. 

There,  placing  the  Marquis  at  ease 
on  a  divan,  and  flinging  himself  on 
another,  the  I'arisian  exquisite 
ordered  a  valet,  well  dressed  as  him- 
self, to  bring  coflee  and  liqueurs;  and 
after  vainly  pres.-ing  one  of  his  match- 
less cigars  on  his  friend,  indulged  in 
his  own  regalia. 

"  They  are  ten  years  old,"  said 
Frederic,  with  a  tone  of  compassion  at 
Alain's  self-inflicted  loss — "  ten  years 
old.  Born  therefore  about  the  year 
in  which  we  two  parted " 

"  When  you  were  so  hastily  sum. 
moned  from  college,"  said  the  Marquis, 
"  by  the  news  of  your  father's  illness. 
We  expected  you  back  in  vain.  Have 
you  been  at  Paris  ever  siuce  ?  " 

"  Ever  since.  My  poor  father  died 
of  that  illness.  His  fortune  proved 
nmch  larger  than  was  suspected — my 
share  amounted  to  an  income  from 
investments  in  stocks,  houses,  &c.,  to 
upwards  of  60,000  francs  a  year  ;  and 
as  I  wanted  six  years  to  my  majority, 
of  course  the  capital  on  attaining  my 
majority  would  be  i:icreased  by  accu- 
mulation. Mymother  deaired  to  kee-p 
me  near  her ;  my  uncle,  who  was  joint 
guardian  with  her,  looked  with  disdain 
on  our  poor  little  provincial  cottage, 
so  promising  an  heir  should  acquire  his 
finishing  education  under  misters  at 
Paris.  Long  before  I  was  of  age,  I 
was  initiated  into  politer  mysteries  of 
our  capital  than  those  celebrated  by 
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Eugene  Sue.  When  I  took  possession 
of  my  fortune  five  years  ago,  I  was 
coiisidi-red  a  Crccsus ;  and  really  for 
that  patriarchal  time  I  was  woulthy. 
Xow,  alas !  my  accumulations  have 
vanished  in  my  outfit ;  and  GO, 000 
francs  a  year  is  the  least  a  Parisian 
can  live  upon.  It  is  not  only  that  all 
prices  have  fabulously  increased,  but 
that  the  dearer  things  become  the 
letter  people  live.  When  I  first  came 
out,  the  world  spcculnted  upon  me ; 
now,  in  order  to  keep  my  standing,  1 
am  forced  to  speculate  on  the  world, 
Iliiherto  I  have  not  lost.  Duplessis 
let  me  into  a  few  good  things  this 
year,  worth  100,000  francs  or  so. 
Croesus  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle. 
Duplcssis  was  not  alive  in  the  time  of 
Croesus,  or  Croesus  would  have  con- 
sulted Dnplessis." 

Here  there  was  a  ring  at  the  outer 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  in  another 
minute  the  valet  ushered  in  a  gentle- 
man somewhere  about  the  age  of  tliirty, 
of  prepossessing  countenance,  and  with 
the  indefinable  air  of  good-breeding 
and  usage  du  moiide.  Frederic  started 
up  to  greet  cordially  the  new-comer, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  M  rquis 
under  the  name  of"  Sare  Grarm  Varn." 

'•■  Decidedly,"  said  the  visitor,  as  he 
took  ofi"  his  paletot  and  seated  himself 
beside  the  Marquis — "decidedly,  my 
dear  Lemercier,"  said  he,  in  very 
correct  French,  and  with  the  true 
Parisian  accent  and  intonation.  "  You 
Frenchmen  merit  ihat  praise  for 
polished  ignorance  of  the  language  of 
barbarians  which  a  distinguished  his- 
torian bestows  on  the  ancient  Romans. 
Permit  me,  Marquis,  to  submit  to  you 
the  consideration  whether  Grarm  Varn 
is  a  fair  rendering  of  my  name  as 
truthfully  printed  on  this  card." 

The  inscription  on  the  card,  thus 
drawn  from  its  case  and  placed  in 
Alain's  hand,  was — 

^1b.  Guaham  Vanb, 
No,  —  Eue  d'Aiijou. 


The  Marquis  gazed  at  it  as  he  might 
on  a  hieroglyphic,  and  passed  it  on  to 
Lemercier  in  discreet  silence. 

That  gentleman  made  another  at- 
tempt at  the  barbarian  appellation. 

" '  Grar — ham  Varne.'  Cest  qa  ! 
I  triumph !  all  difficulties  yield  to 
French  energy." 

Here  the  coffee  and  liqueurs  wei  e 
served ;  and  after  a  short  pause  the 
Englishman,  who  had  very  quietly  been 
observing  the  silent  Maiqnis,  turned 
to  him  and  siiid,  "Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
I  presume  it  was  your  father  whom  I 
remember  as  an  acquaintance  of  my 
own  father  at  Ems.  It  is  many  years 
ago;  I  was  but  a  child.  The  Count  de 
Chambord  was  then  at  that  enervating 
little  spaforthebenefitof  theCoui:te8s's 
health.  If  our  friend  Lemercier  does 
not  mangle  your  name  as  he  does  mine, 
I  understand  him  to  say  that  you  are 
the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant." 

"  That  is  my  name  :  it  pleases  me 
to  hear  that  my  father  was  among 
those  who  flocked  to  Ems  to  do  homage 
to  the  royal  personage  who  deigns  to 
assinue  the  title  of  Count  de  Cham- 
bord." 

"  My  own  ancestors  clung  to  the 
descendants  of  James  II.  till  their 
claims  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
last  Stuart ;  and  I  honour  the  gallant 
men  who,  like  your  father,  revere  in  an 
exile  the  heir  to  their  ancient  kings." 

The  Englishman  said  this  with  grace 
and  feeling ;  the  Marquis's  heart 
warmed  to  him  at  once. 

"  The  first  loyal  gentilhomme  I  have 
met  at  Paris,"  thought  the  Legitimist  ; 
''and,  oh  shame!  not  a  Frenchman  !  " 

Graham  Vane,  now  stretching  him- 
self and  accepting  the  cigar  which 
Lemercier  offered  him,  said  to  that 
gentleman :  "  You  who  know  your 
Paris  by  heart — everybody  and  every- 
thing therein  worth  the  knowing,  with 
many  bodies  and  many  things  that  are 
not  worth  it — can  you  inform  me  who 
and  what  is  a  certain  lady  who  every 
fine  day  may  be  seen  walking  in  a  quiet 
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spot  at  the  outskirts  of  the  Bois  de 
Konlogiie,  not  fir  from  the  Baron  do 
Rothschild's  vilhi  ?  The  said  l.\dy 
arrives  at  this  selected  spot  in  a  dark- 
blue  coupe  without  armorial  bearings, 
punctually  at  the  hour  of  three.  She 
wears  always  the  same  dress,  a  kind  of 
grey  pearl  coloured  silk,  with  a  cacAe- 
»n/ri?  shawl.  In  age  she  may  be  .some- 
what about  twenty — a  year  or  so  more 
or  less — and  has  a  face  as  haunting  as 
a  Medusa's ;  not,  liowever,  a  face  to 
turn  a  man  into  a  stone,  but  rather  of 
the  two  turn  a  stone  into  a  man.  A 
clear  paleness,  with  a  bloom  like  an 
alabaster  lamp  with  the  light  flash- 
ing through.  I  borrow  that  illustra- 
tion from  Sare  Scott,  who  applied  it  to 
Milor  Bee-ron." 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  lady  you 
describe,"  answered  Lemercier,  feeling 
humiliated  by  the  avowal ;  "  in  fact,  I 
have  not  been  in  that  sequestered  jiatt 
of  the  Bois  for  months ;  but  I  will  go 
to-morrow :  three  o'clock  you  say — 
leave  it  to  me ;  to-morrow  evening,  if 
she  is  a  Parisienne,  you  shall  know  all 
about  her.  But,  7non  cher,  you  are 
notof  a  jealous  temperament  to  confide 
your  discovery  to  another." 

"  Yes,  I  am  of  a  very  jealous  tem- 
perament," replied  the  Englishman ; 
"  but  jealousy  comes  after  love,  and 
not  before  it.  I  am  not  in  love;  I 
am  only  haunted.  To-morrow  evening, 
then,  shall  we  dine  here  at  Philippe's, 
seven  o'clock." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Le- 
mercier ;   "  and  you,  too,  Alain," 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  the  Marquis, 
briefly  ;  and  he  rose,  drew  on  his 
gloves,  and  took  up  his  hat. 

At  these  signals  of  departure,  the 
Englishman,  who  did  not  want  tact 
nor  dtlicacy,  thought  that  he  had 
made  himself  de  trap  in  the  tete-a-tite 
of  two  hiends  of  the  same  age  and 
nation;  and,  catching  up  his  palet6t, 
said  hastily,  "  No,  Marquis,  do  not  go 
yet,  and  leave  our  host  in  solitude; 
for    I     have    an    engagement    which 


presses,  and  only  looked  in  at  Le- 
mercier's  for  a  moment,  seeing  the 
ligiit  at  his  windows.  Permit  me  to 
hope  that  our  acquaintance  will  not 
drop,  and  inform  me  where  1  may 
have  the  honour  to  call  on  you." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  I 
claim  the  right  cf  a  native  to  pay  my 
respeits  first  to  the  foreigner  who 
visits  our  capital,  and,"  he  added  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  who  speaks  so  nobly  of 
those  who  revere  its  exiles." 

The  Englishman  saluted,  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  door;  but 
on  reaching  the  threshold  turned  back 
and  made  a  sign  to  Lemercier,  un- 
perceived  by  Alain. 

Frederic  understood  the  sign,  and 
followed  Graham  Vane  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  closing  the  door  as  l»e 
passed. 

"My  deir  Lemercier,  of  course  I 
sliould  not  have  intruded  on  you  at 
tliis  hour  on  a  mere  visit  of  ceremony. 
I  called  to  say  that  the  Mademoiselle 
Duval  whose  address  you  sent  me  is 
not  the  right  one — not  the  lady 
whom,  knowing  your  wide  range  of 
acquaintance,  I  asked  you  to  aid  me  in 
finding  out." 

"  Not  the  right  Duval  ?  Biahle  ! 
she  answei  ed  your  description  exactly." 

"  Not  at  all." 

''  You  said  she  was  very  pretty  and 
young — under  twenty." 

"  You  forgot  that  I  said  she  de- 
served that  description  twenty -one 
years  ago." 

"Ah,  so  you  did;  but  some  ladies 
are  always  young.  '  Age,'  says  a  wit 
in  the  Figaro,  '  is  a  river  which  the 
women  compel  to  reascend  to  its  source 
when  it  has  flowed  onward  more  than 
twenty  years.'  Never  mind — soi/ez 
tranquille — I  will  find  your  Duval 
yet  if  she  is  to  be  found.  But  why 
could  not  the  friend  who  commissioned 
you  to  inquire  choose  a  name  less 
common  ?  Duval !  every  street  in 
Paris  has  a  shop-door  over  which  is 
inscribed  the  name  of  Duval." 
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"  Quite  true,  there  is  the  difliculty  ; 
however,  my  dear  Lemercier,  praj 
contimie  to  look  out  for  a  Louise 
Duval  who  was  young  and  pretty 
twenty -Diie  years  ago — this  searcli 
ought  to  interest  me  more  than  that 
which  I  intrusted  to  you  to-night,  re- 
specling  the  pearly-robed  lady  :  fur  in 
the  last  I  hut  gratify  my  own  whim  ; 
in  the  first  I  discharge  a  promise  to  a 
friend.  You,  so  perfect  a  Frenchman, 
know  the  diflerence ;  honour  is  en- 
gaged to  the  first.  Be  sure  you  let  me 
know  if  you  lind  any  other  Madame 
or  Mado\noiselle  Duval;  and  of  course 
you  remember  your  promise  not  to 
mention  to  any  one  the  commission  of 
inquiry  you  so  kindly  undertake.  I 
cfiiitrratulate  you  on  your  friendship 
for  M.  de  Kochebriant.  What  a  noble 
cuuiUenaiue  and  manner  !  " 

Lemercier  returned  to  the  Marquis. 
"  Sucli  a  pity  you  cau't  dine  with  us 
to  morrow.  I  fear  you  made  but  a 
poor  dinner  to-day.  But  it  is  always 
better  to  arrange  the  menu  before- 
hand. I  will  send  to  Philippe's  to- 
morrow.    Do  not  be  afraid." 

he  Marquis  paused  a  moment,  and 
on  his  young  fiace  a  proud  struggle 
was  visible.  At  last  he  said,  bluntly 
and  manfully — 

"  My  dear  Frederic,  your  world 
and  mine  are  not  and  cannot  be  the 
same.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  to 
own  to  ray  old  schoolfellow  that  I  am 
poor — very  poor;  that  the  dinner  I 
have  shared  with  you  to-day  is  to  me 
a  criminal  extravagance  ?  I  lodge  in 
a  single  chamber  ou  the  fourth  storey ; 


I  dine  <  ff  a  single  j>lat  at  a  small 
restaura/eur's ;  the  utmost  income  I 
can  allow  to  myself  does  not  exceed 
5,000  francs  a-year:  my  fortunes  I 
cannot  hope  much  to  improve.  In 
his  own  country  Alain  de  Kochebriant 
has  no  career." 

Lemercier  was  so  astonished  by  this 
confession  that  he  remained  for  some 
moments  silent,  eyes  and  mouth  both 
wide  open ;  at  length  he  sprang  up, 
embraced  his  friend  well-nigh  sobbing, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Tcuit  mieux  pour 
moi !  You  must  take  your  lodging 
with  me.  I  have  a  charming  bed- 
room to  spare.  Don't  say  no.  It 
will  raise  my  own  position  to  say  '  I 
and  Kochebriant  keep  house  together.' 
It  must  be  so.  Come  here  to-morrow. 
As  for  not  having  a  career — bah  !  I 
and  Duplessis  will  settle  that.  Yuu 
shall  be  a  millionnaire  in  two  years. 
Meanwhile  we  will  join  capitals :  I 
my  paltry  notes,  you  your  grand 
name.     Settled ! " 

"  My  dear,  dear  Frederic,"  saiil 
the  young  noble,  deeply  affected,  "on 
reflection  yon  will  see  what  you  pro- 
pose is  impossible.  Poor  I  may  be 
without  dishonour;  live  at  another 
man's  cost  I  cannot  do  without  base- 
ness. It  does  not  require  to  be 
gentilhomme  to  feel  that :  it  is  enoush 
to  be  a  Frenchman.  Come  and  see  me 
when  you  can  spare  the  time.  There 
is  my  address.  You  are  the  only  man 
in  Paris  to  whom  I  shall  be  at  home. 
Au  revoir."  And  breaking  away  from 
Lemercier's  clasp,  the  Marquis  hurried 
off. 
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AxAlN  reached  the  house  in  which 
he  lodged.  Externally  a  fine  bouse, 
it  had  been  the  hotel  of  a  great  family 
in  the  old  regime.  On  the  first  floor 
were  still  superb  apartments,  with 
ceilings  painted  by  Le  Brun,  with 
walls  on  which  the  thick  silks  still 
seemed  fresh.  These  rooms  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  rich  agent  de  change;  but, 
like  all  such  ancient  palaces,  the  upper 
storeys  were  wretchedly  defective  even 
in  the  comforts  which  poor  men  de- 
mand novv-a-days :  a  back  staircase, 
narrow,  dirty,  never  lighted,  dark  as 
Erebus,  led  to  the  room  occupied  by 
the  Marquis,  which  might  be  naturally 
occupied  by  a  needy  student  or  a 
virtuous  grisette.  But  there  was  to 
him  a  charm  in  that  old  hotel,  and 
the  richest  locataire  therein  was  not 
treated  with  a  respect  so  ceremonious 
as  tbat  which  attended  the  loJger  on 
the  fourth  storey.  The  porter  and  his 
wife  were  Bretons;  they  came  from 
the  village  of  Rochebriant ;  they  had 
known  Alain's  parents  in  their  young 
daj's ;  it  was  their  kinsman  who  had 
recommended  him  to  the  hotel  which 
they  served :  so,  when  he  paused  at 
the  lodge  for  his  key,  which  he  had 
lift  there,  the  porter's  wife  was  in 
waiting  for  his  return,  and  insisted  on 
lighting  him  upstairs  and  seeing  to  his 
fire,  for  after  a  warm  day  the  niglit 
hail  turned  to  that  sharp  biting  cold 
which  is  more  trying  in  Paris  than 
even  in  London. 

The  old  woman,  running  up  the 
stairs  before  him,  opened  the  door  of 
his  room,  and  busied  herself  at  the 
fire.  "  Gently,  my  good  Marthe," 
said  he,  "  that  log  suflBces.  I  have 
been  extravagant  to-day,  and  must 
piuch  for  it." 


"  M.  Ic  Marquis  jests,"  said  the  old 
woniiin,  laughing. 

"  No,  Marthe;  I  am  serious.  I  have 
sinned,  but  I  shall  reform.  Entre 
nous,  my  dear  friend,  Paris  is  very 
dear  when  one  sets  one's  foot  out  of 
doors:  I  must  soon  go  back  to 
Kochebriant." 

"  Wlien  M.  le  Marquis  goes  back  to 
Rochebriant  he  must  take  with  him  a 
M.idame  la  Marquise — some  pretty 
angel  with  a  suitable  dot." 

"A  dot  suitable  to  tlie  ruins  of 
Rochebriant  would  not  suffice  to  re- 
pair them,  Jlarthc :  give  me  my 
dressing-gown,  and  good-night." 

"  Son  repos,  M.  le  Marquis  !  beaux 
reves,  et  bel  avenir." 

"  Bel  avenir ! "  murmured  the 
young  man  bitterly,  leaning  his  cheek 
on  his  hand ;  "  what  fortune  fairer 
thaji  the  present  can  be  mine  ?  yet 
inaction  in  youth  is  more  keenly  felt 
than  in  age.  How  lightly  I  should 
endure  poverty  if  it  brought  poverty's 
ennobling  companion.  Labour — de- 
nied to  me  !  Well,  well ;  I  must  go 
back  to  the  old  rock  :  on  this  ocean 
there  is  no  sail,  not  even  an  oar,  for 
me." 

Alain  de  Rochebriant  had  not  been 
reared  to  the  expectation  of  poverty. 
The  only  sou  of  a  father  whose  estates 
were  large  beyond  those  of  most  nobles 
in  modern  France,  his  destined  herit- 
age seemed  not  unsuitable  to  his  illus- 
trious birth.  Educated  at  a  provincial 
academy,  he  had  been  removed  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  Rochebriant,  and 
lived  there  simply  and  lonely  enough, 
but  still  in  a  sort  of  feudal  state,  with 
an  aunt,  an  elder  and  unmarried  sister 
to  his  father. 

His  father  he  never  saw  but  twice 
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after  leaving  college.  That  brilliant 
seigneur  visited  France  but  rarely,  for 
very  brief  intervals,  residing  wliolly 
abroad.  To  him  went  all  the  revenues 
of  Kochebriant  save  what  sufficed  for 
the  menage  of  his  sou  and  his  sister. 
It  was  the  cherished  belief  of  these 
two  loyal  natures  that  the  Marquis 
secretly  devoted  his  fortune  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons — how,  they 
knew  not,  though  they  often  amused 
themselves  by  conjecturing ;  and  the 
young  man,  as  he  grew  np,  nursed  the 
hope  that  he  should  sooti  hear  that 
the  descendant  of  Henri  Quatre  had 
crossed  the  frontier  ou  a  white  charger 
and  hoisted  the  old  gonfalon  with  its 
fleur-de-lis.  Then,  indeed,  his  own 
c;ireer  would  be  opened,  and  the  sword 
of  the  Kerouecs  drawn  from  itscheath. 
Day  after  day  he  expected  to  hear  of 
revolts,  of  which  his  noble  father  was 
doubtless  the  soul.  But  the  Marquis, 
though  a  sincere  Legitimist,  was  by 
no  means  an  enthusiastic  fanatic.  He 
was  simply  a  very  proud,  a  very  pol- 
ished, a  very  luxurious,  and,  though 
not  without  the  kindliness  and  gene- 
rosity which  were  common  attributes 
of  the  old  French  noblesse,  a  very 
selfish  grand  seigneur. 

Losing  his  wife  (who  died  the  first 
year  of  marriage  in  giving  birth  to 
Alain)  while  he  was  yet  very  young, 
he  had  lived  a  frank  libertine  life 
until  he  fell  submissive  under  the 
despotic  yoke  of  a  Ku>sian  Princess, 
who,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
never  visited  her  own  country  and 
obstinately  refused  to  reside  in  France. 
She  was  fond  of  travel,  and  m.ived 
yearly  from  London  to  Naples,  Najiles 
to  Vienna,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Seville, 
Carlsbad,  Baden-Baden  —  anywhere 
for  caprice  or  change,  except  Paris. 
This  fair  wanderer succ'ceded  in  chain- 
ing to  herself  the  heart  and  the  steps 
of  the  Marquis  de  Roi-hebriant. 

She  was  very  rich  ;  she  lived  scmi- 
royally.  Hers  was  just  the  house  in 
which  it  suited  the  Marquis  to  be  the 


enfant  gale.  I  susjject  that,  cat  like, 
his  attachment  was  rather  to  the  house 
than  to  the  person  of  his  mistress. 
Not  that  he  was  domiciled  with  the 
Princess ;  that  would  have  been  some- 
what too  much  .ngainst  the  proprieties, 
greatly  too  much  against  the  Marquis's 
notions  of  his  own  dignity.  He  had 
his  own  carriage,  his  own  apartments, 
his  own  suite,  as  became  so  grand  a 
seigneur,  and  the  lover  of  so  grand  a 
dame.  His  estates,  mortgaged  before 
he  came  to  them,  yielded  no  income 
sufficient  for  his  wants ;  he  mortgaged 
deeper  and  deeper,  year  after  year,  till 
he  could  mortgage  them  no  more.  He 
sold  his  hotel  at  Paris — he  accepted 
without  scruple  his  sister's  fortune — 
he  borrowed  with  equal  sang  froid  the 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  which 
his  son  on  coming  of  age  inherited 
from  his  mother.  Alain  yielded  that 
fortune  to  him  without  a  murmur — 
nay,  with  pride ;  he  thought  it  des- 
tined to  go  towards  raising  a  regiment 
for  the  fleur-de-lis. 

To  do  the  Marquis  justice,  he  was 
fully  persuaded  that  he  should  shortly 
restore  to  his  sister  and  son  what  he 
so  recklessly  took  from  them.  He  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  his  Princess 
so  soon  as  her  own  husband  died. 
She  bad  been  separated  from  the 
Prince  for  many  years,  and  every  year 
it  was  said  he  could  not  last  a  year 
longer.  But  he  completed  the  mea- 
sure of  his  conjugal  iniquities  by  con- 
tinuing to  live ;  and  one  day,  by 
mistake.  Death  robbed  the  lady  of  the 
Marquis  instead  of  the  Prince. 

This  was  an  accident  which  the 
Marquis  had  never  counted  upon.  He 
was  still  young  enough  to  consider 
himself  young  ;  in  fact,  one  principal 
reason  for  keeping  Alain  secluded  in 
Bretagne  was  his  reluctance  to  intro- 
duce into  the  world  a  son  "  as  old  as 
myself "  he  would  say  pathetically. 
The  news  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Baden  after  a  short  attack 
of  bronchitis   caught  in  a  supper  al 
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fresco  at  tlie  old  castle,  was  duly  trans- 
mitted to  Rocliebriant  by  the  Princess  ; 
and  the  shock  to  Akin  and  his  aunt 
was  the  greater  because  they  had  seen 
80  little  of  the  departed  that  they 
••cgurded  him  as  a  heroic  myth,  an 
impersonation  of  ancient  cbivulry,  con- 
demning himself  to  voluntary  exile 
rather  than  do  homage  to  usur]iers. 
But  from  their  grief  they  were  soon 
roused  by  the  terrible  doubt  whether 
Kochebriant  could  still  be  retained  in 
the  family.  Besides  the  mortgagees, 
creditors  from  half  the  capitals  in 
ilnrope  sent  in  their  claims;  and  all 
the  movable  effects  transmitted  to 
Ahiin  by  hisfather'sconfidential  Italian 
valet,  except  sundry  carriages  and 
horses  which  were  sold  at  Baden  for 
what  they  would  fetch,  were  a  mag- 
nificent dressing-case,  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  which  were  some  bank- 
notes amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
francs,  and  three  lar^e  boxes  contain- 
ing the  Mar(juis's  correspondence,  a 
few  miniature  female  portraits,  and  a 
great  many  locks  of  hair. 

Wholly  unprepar<  d  for  the  ruin  that 
stared  him  in  the  face,  the  young  Mar- 
quis evinced  the  natural  strength  of 
his  character  by  the  calmness  with 
which  he  met  the  danger,  and  the 
intelligence  with  which  he  calculated 
and  reduced  it. 

By  the  help  of  the  family  notary 
in  the  neighbouring  town,  he  made 
himself  master  of  his  liabilities  and 
his  means;  and  he  found  that,  after 
paying  all  debts  and  providing  for  the 
interest  of  the  mortgages,  a  property 
which  ought  to  have  realised  a  rental 
of  £10,000  a-year,  yielded  not  more 
than  £tOO.  Nor  was  even  this  margin 
safe,  nor  the  property  out  of  peril ;  for 
the  principal  mortgagee,  who  was  a 
capitalist  in  Paris  named  Louvier,  hav- 
ing had  during  the  life  of  the  late 
Marquis  more  than  once  to  wait  for 
his  half-yearly  interest  longer  than 
suited  his  patience — and  his  patience 
was   not   enduring — plainly  declared 


that  if  the  same  delay  recurred  he 
should  put  his  right  of  seizure  in  force; 
and  in  France  still  more  than  in  Eng- 
land, bad  seasons  seriously  affect  the 
security  of  rents.  To  pay  away 
£9,600a-year  regularly  out  of£10,000. 
with  the  ])enalty  of  forfeiting  the  whole 
if  not  paid,  whether  crops  may  fail, 
farmers  procrastinate,  and  timber  fall 
in  price,  is  to  live  with  the  sword  of 
Damocles  over  one's  head. 

For  two  years  and  more,  however, 
Alain  met  his  difficulties  with  prudence 
and  vigour ;  he  retrenched  the  estab- 
lishment hitherto  kept  at  the  chateau, 
resigned  such  rural  pleasures  as  ho 
had  been  accustomed  to  indulge,  and 
lived  like  one  of  his  petty  farmers. 
But  the  risks  of  the  future  remained 
undiminished. 

"  There  is  but  one  way,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,"  said  the  family  notary,  M. 
Hebert,  "  by  which  you  can  put  your 
estate  in  comparative  safety.  Your 
father  raised  his  mortgages  from  time 
to  time,  as  he  wanted  money,  and  often 
at  interest  above  the  aver.ige  market 
interest.  You  may  add  considerably 
to  your  income  by  consolidating  all 
these  mortgages  into  one  at  a  lower 
Iierccntage,  and  in  so  doing  pay  off 
this  formidable  mortgagee,  M.  Lou- 
vier, who,  1  shrewdly  suspect,  is  bent 
upon  becoming  the  proprietor  of  Roclie- 
briant. Unfortunately,  those  few  por- 
tions of  your  land  which  were  but 
lightly  charged,  and,  lying  contiguous 
to  small  proprietors,  were  coveted  by 
them,  and  could  be  advantageimsly 
sold,  are  already  gone  to  pay  the  debts 
of  Monsieur  the  late  Marquis.  There 
are,  however,  two  small   farms  which, 

bordering  close  on  the  town  of  S , 

1  think  I  could  dispose  of  for  building 
purposes  at  high  rates;  but  these  lands 
are  covered  by  Monsieur  Louvier's 
general  mortgage,  and  he  has  refused 
to  release  them  unless  the  whole  debt 
be  paid.  Were  that  debt  therefore 
transferred  to  another  mortgagee,  we 
might  stipulate   for  their  exception, 
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and  in  so  doitifj,  secure  a  sum  of  more 
tlian  100,000  francs,  which  you  could 
keep  in  reserve  for  a  pressing  or  un- 
foreseenoccasion,  and  make  the  nucleus 
of  a  capital  devoted  to  the  gradual 
liquidation  of  the  charges  on  the  estate. 
For  with  a  little  capital,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  your  rent-roll  might  be  very 
greatly  increased,  the  forests  and  orch- 
ards improved,  those  meadows  round 
S drained  and  irrigated.  Agri- 
culture is  beginning  to  be  understood 
in  Bretngiie,  and  your  estate  would 
soon  double  its  value  in  the  hands  of  a 
spirited  capitalist.  My  advice  to  yon, 
therefore,  is  to  go  to  Paris,  employ  a 
good  avoue,  practised  in  such  branch 
of  his  profession,  to  negotiate  the 
consolidation  of  your  mortgages  upon 
terms  that  will  enable  you  to  sell  out- 
lying portions,  and  so  pay  off  the  charge 
bj'  instalments  agreed  upon  ; — to  see  if 
some  safe  company  or  rich  individual 
can  bo  found  to  undertake  for  a  term 
of    years    the    management    of    your 

forests,   the    draining   of  the    S 

meadows,  the  superintendence  of  your 
fisheries,  &c.  They,  it  is  true,  will 
monopolise  the  profits  for  many  years — 
perhaps  twenty  ;  but  you  are  a  young 
man  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will 
re-enter  on  your  estate  with  a  rental 
so  improved  that  the  mortgages,  now 
so  awful,  will  seem  to  you  compara- 
tively trivial." 

In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  the 
young  Marquis  had  come  to  Paris  for- 
tified with  a  letter  from  M.  Hebert  to 
an  avoue  of  eminence,  and  with  many 
letters  from  his  aunt  to  the  nobles  of 
the  Faubourg  connected  with  his  house. 
Now  one  reason  why  M.  Hebert  had 
urged  his  client  to  undertake  this  im- 
portant business  in  person,  rather  than 
volunteer  his  own  services  in  Paris, 
was  somewhat  extra-professional.  He 
had  a  sincere  and  profound  ail'ection  for 
Alain  ;  be  felt  compassion  for  that 
young  lifeso barrenly  wasted  inseclusion 
and  severe  privations ;  he  respected, 
but  was  too  practical  a  man  of  business 


to  share,  those  chivalrous  senlimentsof 
loyalty  to  an  exiled  dynasty  which  dis- 
qualified the  man  for  the  age  he  lived 
in,  and,  if  not  greatly  modified,  would 
cut  him  off  from  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  his  eager  generation.  He 
thought  plausibly  enough  that  the  air 
of  the  grand  metropolis  was  necessary 
to  the  mental  health,  enfeebled  and 
withering  amidst  the  feudal  mists  of 
Bretagne ;  that  once  in  Paris,  Alain 
would  imbibe  the  ideas  of  Paris,  adapt 
himself  to  some  career  leading  to  hon- 
our and  to  fortune,  for  which  he  took 
facilities  from  his  high  birth,  an  his- 
torical name  too  national  for  any 
dynasty  not  to  welcome  among  its 
adherents,  and  an  intellect  not  yet 
sharpened  by  contact  and  competition 
with  others,  but  in  itself  vigorous, 
habituated  to  thought,  and  vivified  by 
the  noble  aspirations  which  belong  to 
imaginative  natures. 

At  the  least,  Alain  would  be  at  Paris 
in  the  social  position  which  would  afford 
him  the  opportunities  of  a  marriage, 
in  which  his  birth  and  rank  would  be 
readily  accepted  as  an  equivalent  to 
some  ample  fortune  that  would  serve 
to  redeem  the  endangered  seigneuries. 
He  therefore  warned  Alain  that  the 
affair  for  which  he  went  to  Paris  might 
be  tedious,  that  lawyers  were  always 
slow,  and  advised  him  to  calculate  on 
remaining  several  months,  perhaps  a 
year  ;  delicately  suggesting  that  his 
rearing  hitherto  had  beeii  too  secluded 
for  his  age  and  rank,  and  that  a  year 
at  Paris,  even  if  he  failed  in  the  object 
which  took  him  there,  would  not  be 
thrown  away  in  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  that  would  fit  him  better  to 
grapple  with  his  difficulties  on  his 
return. 

Alain  divided  his  spare  income  be- 
tween his  aunt  and  hinisell',  and  had 
come  to  Paris  resolutely  determined  to 
live  within  the  £200  a-year  which 
remained  to  his  share.  He  felt  the 
revolution  in  his  whole  being  that  com- 
menced when  out  of  sight  of  the  petty 
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principality  in  which  he  was  the  ohject 
of  that  feudal  reverence,  still  surviving 
in  the  more  iinlrequeiited  parts  of 
Bret.igne,  for  the  representatives  of 
illustrious  names  connected  with  the 
immemorial  lei^ends  of  the  province. 

The  very  hustle  of  a  railway,  with 
its  crowd  and  quickness  and  uncere- 
monious democracy  of  travel,  served  to 
pain  and  confound  and  humiliate  that 
sense  of  individuid  ditriiity  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured.  He  felt  that,  once 
away  fi'om  Rochebriant,  he  was  but  a 
cipher  in  the  sum  of  human  beings. 
Arrived  at  Paris,  and  reaching  the 
gloomy  hotel  to  which  he  had  been 
recommended,  he  greeted  even  the 
desolation  of  that  solitude  which  is 
usually  so  oppressive  to  a  stranger  in 
the  metropolis  of  his  native  land. 
Loneliness  was  better  than  the  loss  of 
self  in  the  reek  and  pressure  of  an 
unfamiliar  throng.  For  the  first  few 
days  he  had  wandered  over  Paris  with- 
out calling  even  on  the  avoue  to  whom 
M.  Hebert  had  directed  him.  He  felt 
with  the  instinctive  acuteness  of  a  mind 
which,  under  sounder  training,  would 
have  achieved  no  mean  distinction,  that 
it  was  a  .-.ife  precaution  to  imbue  him- 
self with  the  atmosphere  of  the  place, 
and  seize  on  those  general  ideas  which 
in  great  capitals  are  so  contagious  that 
they  are  often  moru  accurately  caught 
by  the  first  impressions  than  by  sub- 
sequent habit,  before  he  brought  his 
mind  into  collision  with  those  of  the 
individuals  he  had  practically  to  deal 
with. 

At  last  he  repaired  to  the  avoue,  M. 
Gandrin,  Rue  St.  Florentin.  He  had 
mechanically  formed  his  idea  of  the 
abode  and  person  of  an  avoue  from  his 
association  with  M.  Hebert.  He  ex- 
pected to  find  a  dull  house  in  a  dull 
street  near  the  centre  of  business, 
remote  from  the  haunts  of  idlers,  and 
a  grave  man  of  unpretending  exterior 
and  matured  years. 

He  arrived  at  a  hotel  newly  fronted, 
richly    decorated,  in   the  fashionable 


quartier  close  by  the  Tuilorics.  Ho 
entered  a  wide  ports  cochire^  and  w  us 
directed  by  the  concierge  to  mount  au 
premier.  There,  first  detained  in  an 
oflSce  faultlessly  neat,  with  spruce 
young  men  at  smart  desks,  he  was  at 
length  admitted  into  a  noble  salon, 
and  into  the  presence  of  a  gentleman 
lounging  in  an  easy-chair  before  a 
mngnificent  bureau  of  marquelerie, 
genre  Louis  Seize,  engaged  in  patting 
a  white  curly  lapdog,  with  a  pointed 
nose  and  a  shrill  bark. 

The  gentleman  rose  politely  on  his 
entrance,  and  leleased  tiie  dog,  who, 
after  snifting  the  Marquis,  conde- 
scended not  to  bite. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  M. 
Gandrin,  glancing  at  the  card  and  the 
introductory  note  from  M.  Hebert, 
which  Alain  had  sent  in,  and  which 
lay  on  the  secretaire  beside  heaps  of 
letters  nicely  arranged  and  labelled, 
"  charmed  to  make  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance  ;  just  arrived  at  Paris  ? 
So  M.  Hebert — a  very  worthy  person 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  but  with 
whom  I  have  had  correspondence  — 
tells  me  you  wish  for  my  advice ; 
in  fact,  he  wrote  to  me  some  days 
ago,  mentioning  the  business  in  ques- 
tion —  consolidation  of  mortgages. 
A  very  large  sum  wanted,  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,  and  not  to  be  had 
easily." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Alain,  quietly, 
"  I  should  imagine  that  there  must  be 
many  capitalists  in  Paris  willing  to 
invest  in  good  securities  at  fnir  in- 
terest." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Marquis  ;  very 
few  such  capitalists.  Men  worth 
money  now-a-days  like  quick  returns 
and  large  profits,  thanks  to  the  mag- 
nificent system  of  Credit  MohiUer,  ia 
which,  as  you  are  aware,  a  man  may 
place  his  money  in  any  trade  or 
speculation  without  liabilities  beyond 
his  share.  Capitalists  are  nearly  all 
traders  or  speculators." 

"  Then,"   said   the   Marquis,   half 
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risinf^,  "  I  am  to  presume,  sir,  that 
you  :ire  not  likely  to  assist  ine." 

'•  No,  I  don't  say  that,  Marquis.  I 
will  look  with  care  into  the  matter. 
Doubtless  you  have  with  you  an  ab- 
stract of  the  necessary  doL-uments, 
the  conditions  of  the  present  niort- 
^ai,'es,  the  rental  of  the  estate,  its 
j)robable  prospects,  and  so  forth," 

"  Sir,  1  have  such  an  abstract  with 
me  at  Paris  ;  and  havinp:  jjone  into  it 
myself  with  il.  Hebert,  1  can  pledo:e 
you  my  word  that  it  is  strictly  faithful 
to  the  facts." 

Tlie  Marquis  said  this  with  naice 
simplicity,  as  if  his  word  were  quite 
sufficient  to  set  that  part  of  the 
question  at  rest. 

M.  Gandrin  smiled  politely  and 
said,  "  Ek  Men,  M.  le  Marquis: 
favour  me  with  the  abstract ;  in  a 
week's  time  you  shall  have  my 
opinion.  You  enjoy  Paris  ?  Greatly 
improved  under  the  Emperor.  A 
propos,  Madame  Gandiin  receives  to- 
morrow evening  ;  allow  me  that  op- 
portunity to  present  you  to  her." 

Unpreijared  for  the  proffered  hos- 
pitality, the  Marquis  had  no  option 
hut  to  murmur  his  gratification  and 
assent. 

In  a  minute  more  he  was  in  the 
streets.  The  next  eveninp:  he  went  to 
Madame  Gandrin's — a  brilliant  recep- 
tion— a  whole  moving  flower-bed  of 
"decorations"  there.  Having  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  presentation 
to  Madame  Gandrin — a  handsome 
woman  dressed  to  perfection,  and  con- 
versing with  the  secretary  to  an  em- 
bassy —  the  young  noble  ensconced 
himself  in  an  obscure  and  quiet 
coiner,  observing  all,  and  imagining 
tliat  he  escaped  observation.  And  as 
the  young  men  of  his  own  years  glided 
by  iiiin,  or  as  their  talk  reached  his 
ears,  he  became  aware  tliat  from  top 
to  toe,  within  and  without,  he  was  old- 
fashioned,  obsolete,  not  of  his  race, 
not  of  his  day.  His  rank  itself  seemed 
to  him  a  waiite-paper  title-deed  to  a| 


heritage  long  lapsed.  Not  thus  the 
princely  xeijiiturs  of  llochebriant  made 
their  debut  at  the  capital  of  their 
nation.  They  had  had  the  entree  to 
the  cabinets  of  their  kings  ;  they  had 
glittered  in  the  halls  of  Versailles; 
they  had  held  high  posts  of  distinc- 
tion in  court  and  camp ;  the  great 
Order  of  St.  Louis  had  seemed  their 
hereditary  appanage.  His  father, 
though  a  voluntary  exile  in  manhood, 
had  been  in  childhood  a  king's  page, 
and  throughout  life  remained  the 
associate  of  princes  ;  and  here,  in  an 
avoue's  soiree,  unknown,  unregarded, 
an  expectant  on  an  avoue's  patron- 
age, stood  the  last  lord  of  Rochebriant. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Alain  did 
not  stay  long.  But  he  stayed  long 
enough  to  convince  him  that  on  £200 
a-year  the  polite  society  of  Paris,  even 
as  seen  at  M.  Gandrin's,  was  not  for 
him.  Nevertheless,  a  day  or  two  after, 
he  resolved  to  call  upon  the  nearest  of 
his  kinsmen  to  whom  his  aunt  had 
given  him  letters.  With  the  Count 
de  Vandemar,  one  of  his  fellow-nobles 
of  the  sacred  Faubourg,  he  should  be 
no  less  Rochebriant,  whether  in  a 
garret  or  a  jialace.  The  Vandemars, 
in  fact,  though  for  many  generations 
before  the  First  Revolution  a  puissant 
and  brilliant  family,  had  always  re- 
cognised the  Rochebriants  as  the  head 
of  their  house — the  trunk  from  which 
they  had  been  slipped  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a  younger  son  of 
the  Rochebriants  married  a  wealthy 
heiress  and  took  the  title,  with  the 
lands,  of  Vandemar. 

Since  then  the  two  families  had 
often  intermarried.  The  present 
count  had  a  reputation  for  ability, 
was  himself  a  large  proprietor,  and 
might  furnish  advice  to  guide  Alain 
in  his  negotiations  with  M.  Gandrin. 
The  Hotel  de  Vandemar  stood  facing 
the  old  Hotel  de  Rochebriant;  it  was 
less  spacious,  but  not  less  venerable, 
gloomy,  and  prison-like. 

As  he  turned  his  eyes   from    the 
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armorial  scutcheon  which  still  rested, 
though  chipped  and  mouldering,  over 
the  jjortals  of  his  lost  ancestral  house, 
and  was  about  to  cross  the  street,  two 
young  men,  who  seemed  two  or  three 
years  older  than  himself,  emerged  on 
horseback  fromthe  Hotel  de  Vandcmar. 

Handsome  young  men,  with  the 
lofty  look  of  the  old  race,  dressed  with 
the  i)unctilious  care  of  person  which 
is  not  foppery  in  men  of  birth,  but 
seems  part  of  the  self-respect  that 
appertains  to  the  old  chivalric  point 
of  lionour.  Tlie  horse  of  one  of  these 
cavaliers  made  a  caracole  which 
brought  it  nearly  upon  Alain  as  he 
was  about  to  cross.  The  rider,  check- 
ing his  steed,  lifted  his  hat  to  Alain, 
and  uttered  a  word  of  apology  in  the 
courtesy  of  ancient  liigh-breeding,  but 
still  with  condescension  as  to  an  in- 
ferior. This  little  incident,  and  the 
sliglitiiig  kind  of  notice  received  from 
coevals  of  his  own  birth,  and  doubtless 
his  own  blood — for  he  divined  truly 
tliat  they  were  the  sons  of  the  Covmt 
de  Vandemar — discoiicerted  Alain  to 
a  degree  which  perhaps  a  Frenchman 
alone  can  couipreliend.  He  had  even 
half  a  mind  to  give  up  his  visit  and 
turn  back.  However,  his  native 
manhood  prevailed  over  that  morbid 
sensitiveness  which,  born  out  of  the 
union  of  pride  and  poverty,  has  all  the 
eflects  of  vanity,  and  yet  is  not  vanity 
itself. 

The  Count  was  at  home,  a  thin 
spare  man,  with  a  narrow  but  high 
forehead,  and  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance keen,  severe,  and  un  peu 
moqzieuse. 

He  received  the  Marquis,  however, 
at  first  with  great  cordiality,  kissed 
him  on  both  sides  of  his  cheek,  called 
him  "  cousin,"  expressed  immeasurable 
regret  that  the  Countess  was  trone  out 
on  one  of  the  missions  of  ch  irity  in 
which  the  great  ladies  of  the  Faubourg 
religiously  interest  themselves,  and 
tliat  his  sons  had  just  ridden  forth  to 
the  Bois. 

TOIu  I. 


As  Alain,  however,  proceeded, 
simply  and  without  false  shame,  to 
communicate  the  object  of  liis  visit  to 
Paris,  the  extent  of  his  liabilities,  antl 
the  jienury  of  his  means,  the  smile 
vanished  from  the  Count's  fiice  ;  he 
somewiiat  drew  back  his  fauleuil  in 
the  movement  common  to  men  who 
wish  to  estrange  themselves  from  some 
other  man's  difficulties;  and  when 
Ahiin  came  to  a  close,  the  Count  re- 
mained some  moments  seized  with  a 
slight  cough  ;  and  gazing  intently  on 
the  carpet,  at  length  lie  said,  "  My 
dear  young  friend,  your  f  ither  belia .  cd 
extremely  ill  to  you — dishonourahly, 
fraudulently." 

"  Hold  !  "  said  the  Marquis,  colour- 
ing high.  "  Those  are  words  no 
man  can  apply  to  my  father  in  my 
presence." 

The  Count  stared,  shrnsrged  his 
shoulders,  and  rejjlied  with  sang 
froid — 

"  Marquis,  if  you  are  contented 
with  your  father's  conduct,  of  course 
it  is  no  business  of  mine:  he  never 
injured  me.  I  presume,  however, 
that,  considering  my  years  and  my 
character,  you  come  to  me  for  advice 
— is  it  so  ?  " 

Alain  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

"  There  are  four  courses  for  one  in 
your  position  to  take,"  said  the 
Count,  placing  the  index  of  the  right 
hand  successively  on  the  thuint>  and 
three  fingers  of  the  left — "  four 
courses,  and  no  more. 

"  First.  To  do  as  your  notary  recom- 
mended :  consolidate  your  mortgages, 
patch  up  your  income  as  you  best  can, 
return  to  Kochebriant,  and  devote 
the  rest  of  your  existence  to  the  pre- 
servation of  your  property.  By  that 
course  your  life  wdl  be  one  of  per- 
manent privation,  severe  struggle ;  and 
the  probability  is  that  \  u  will  not 
succeed :  there  will  c  one  or  two 

bad  seasons,  the  farnui-.-  will  fail  to 
pay,  the  mortgagee  will  foreclose,  and 
you  may  find  yourself,  after  twenty 
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years   of  anxiety  and   torment,  pre- 
niiilurely  old  and  without  a  sou." 

"  Course  the  secoTul.  Rocliebriant, 
thoiigh  so  heavily  encumbered  as  to 
yield  you  some  such  income  as  your 
father  gave  to  his  chef  de  cuisine,  is 
still  one  of  those  superb  terres  which 
bankers  and  Jews  and  stock -jobbers 
court  and  hunt  after,  for  which  they 
will  give  enormous  sums.  If  you 
place  it  in  good  hands,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  could  dispose  of  the  property 
within  three  mouths,  on  terms  that 
would  leave  you  a  considerable  sur- 
plus, which,  invested  with  judgment, 
would  alTord  you  whereon  you  could  live 
at  Paris  in  a  way  suitable  to  your  rank 
and  age. — Need  we  go  further  ? — 
docs  this  course  smile  to  you  ?  " 

"Pass  on,  Count;  I  will  defend  to 
the  last  what  I  take  from  my  ances- 
tors, and  cannot  voluntarily  sell  their 
root-tree  and  their  tombs." 

''  Your  name  would  still  remain, 
and  you  would  be  just  as  well  received 
in  Paris,  and  your  noblesse  just  as 
implicilly  conceded,  if  all  Judaea  en- 
camped upon  Roehebriant.  Consider 
how  few  of  us  ffenli/shomines  of  the 
old  regime  have  any  domains  left  to 
us.  Our  names  alone  survive;  no 
revolution  can  efface  them." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  pardon  me; 
there  are  sulijects  on  which  we  cannot 
reason — we  can  but  feel.  Roehebriant 
may  be  torn  from  me,  but  I  cannot 
yield  it." 

"  I  proceed  to  the  third  course. 
Keep  the  chateau  and  give  up  its 
traditions;  remain  de  facto  Marquis 
of  Roehebriant,  but  accept  the  new 
order  of  things.  Make  yourself  known 
to  the  people  in  power.  They  will  be 
charmed  to  welcome  you; — a  convert 
from  the  old  noblesse  is  a  guarantee 
of  stability  to  the  new  system.  You 
will  be  placed  in  diplomacy  ;  effloresce 
into  an  ambassador,  a  minister — and 
ministers  nowadays  have  opportunities 
to  become  enormously  rich." 

"  That  coarse  is  not  less  impossible 


than  the  last.  Till  Henry  V.  formally 
resign  his  right  to  the  throne  of  St. 
Louis,  I  can  be  servant  to  no  other 
man  seated  on  that  throne." 

"  Such,  too,  is  my  creed,"  said  the 
Count,  "and  I  cling  to  it;  but  my 
estate  is  not  mortgaged,  and  T  have 
neither  the  tastes  nor  the  age  for 
public  employments.  The  last  course 
is  perhaps  better  than  the  rest ;  at  all 
events  it  is  the  easiest.  A  wealthy 
marriage ;  even  if  it  must  be  a  mes- 
alliance. I  tliink  at  your  age,  with 
your  appearance,  that  your  name  is 
worth  at  least  two  million  francs  in 
the  eyes  of  a  rich  roturier  with  an 
ambitious  daughter." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  the  young  man,  rising, 
"  I  see  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to 
Roehebriant.  I  cannot  sell  my  castle, 
I  cannot  sell  my  creed,  and  I  cannot 
sell  my  name  and  myself." 

"  The  last  all  of  us  did  in  the  old 
regime.^  Marquis.  Though  I  still  re- 
tain the  title  of  Vandemar,  my  pro- 
perty comes  from  the  Farmer-Ge-ueral's 
daughter,  whom  my  great-grand- 
father, happily  for  us,  married  in  the 
days  of  Louis  Qninze.  Marriages  with 
people  of  sense  and  rank  have  always 
been  manages  de  convenance  in  France. 
It  is  only  in  le  petit  moiide  that  men 
having  nothing  marry  girls  having 
nothing,  and  I  don't  believe  they  are 
a  bit  the  hajipier  for  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  quarrels  de  menage  leading 
to  friglitlul  crimes  appear  by  the 
'  Gazette  des  Tribitiiaux'  to  be  chiefly 
found  among  those  who  do  not  sell 
themselves  at  the  altar." 

The  old  Count  said  this  with  a  grim 
persiflage.     He  was  a  Voltairian. 

Voltairianism  deserted  by  themodern 
Liberals  of  France  has  its  chief  culti- 
vation nowadays  among  the  wits  of 
the  old  regime.  They  pick  up  its 
light  weapons  on  the  battletield  on 
which  their  fathers  perished,  and  re- 
feather  against  the  canaille  the  shafts 
wiiicli  had  been  pointed  against  the 
noblesse. 
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"Adien,  Count,"  said  Alain,  risinf^; 
"  I  do  not  tliiink  you  less  for  your 
ndvice  because  I  bave  not  the  wit  to 
profit  by  it." 

"  Au  revoir,  my  cousin ;  you  will 
think  better  of  it  wlien  you  have  been 
a  month  or  two  at  Paris.  By  the 
way,  my  wife  receives  every  Wednes- 
day ;  consider  our  house  yours." 

"  Count,  can  I  enter  into  the  world 
wbicli  Madame  la  ComtesFC  rccinves, 
in  the  way  that  becomes  my  birth,  on 
the  income  I  take  from  my  fortune  ?  " 

The  Count  hesitated.  "No,"  said 
he  at  hist,  frankly  ;  "  not  because  you 
will  be  less  welcome  or  less  respected, 
but  because  I  see  that  you  have  all  the 
pride  and  >cnsiliveness  of  a  seigneur  de 
pruriiice.  Society  would  thoreforc  give 
you  pain,  not  pleasure.  More  than 
this,  I  know  by  the  remembrance  of 
my  own  youth,  and  the  sad  experience 
of  my  own  sons,  that  you  would  be 
irresistibly  led  into  debt,  and  debt  in 
your  circumstances  would  be  the  loss 
of  Rochebriant.  No;  1  invite  you  to 
visit  us.  I  offer  you  the  most  select 
but  not  the  most  brilliant  circles  of 


Paris,  because  my  wife  is  religious,  and 
frightens  away  tbebirds  of  gay  plumage 
with  the  scarecrows  of  jiriests  and 
bishops.  But  if  you  accept  my  invita- 
tion and  my  offer,  I  am  bound,  as  an 
old  man  of  the  world  to  a  young  kins- 
man, to  say  that  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  be  ruined." 

"  I  thank  you.  Count,  for  yfur 
candour ;  and  I  now  acknowledge  that 
I  have  tiHind  a  relation  and  a  guide," 
answered  the  Marquis,  with  a  nobiiity 
of  mien  that  was  not  without  a  pathos 
which  touched  the  hard  heart  of  tlie 
old  man. 

"  Come  at  least  whenever  you  want 
a  sincere  if  a  rude  friend;"  and  though 
he  did  not  kiss  liis  cousin's  cheek  this 
time,  be  gave  liim,  with  moi-e  sincerity, 
a  parting  shake  of  the  hand. 

And  these  made  the  principal  events 
in  Alain's  Paris  life  till  he  met  Frederic 
Lemercier.  Hitherto  he  had  received 
no  definite  answer  from  M.  Gandrin, 
who  had  postponed  an  interview,  not 
havuig  had  leisure  to  make  himself 
master  of  all  tlie  details  in  the  abstract 
sent  to  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  next  day,  towards  the  afternoon, 
Frederic  Lemercier,  somewhat  breath- 
less from  the  rapidity  at  wlilch  he  had 
ascciuled  to  so  high  an  eminence,  burst 
into  Aliiin's  chamber. 

"  Pr-r  !  mon  cher ;  what  superb 
exercise  for  the  health — how  it  must 
strengthen  the  muscles  and  expand  the 
chest !  after  this,  who  should  shrink 
from  scaling  Mont  Blanc? — Well,  well. 
I  have  been  meditating  onyour business 
ever  since  we  purted.  But  I  would 
fain  know  more  of  its  details.  You 
shall  confide  them  to  me  as  we  drive 
throui;h  the  Bois.  My  coupe  is  below, 
and  the  day  isbeanliful — come." 


'i"o  the  young  Marquis,  the  gaiety, 
the  heartiness  of  his  college  friend  were 
a  cordial.  How  different  from  the  dry 
counsels  of  the  Count  de  Vandemar! 
Hope,  though  vaguely,  entered  into  his 
he.irt.  Willingly  he  accepted  Frederic's 
invitation,  and  the  young  men  were 
soon  rapidly  borne  along  the  Champs 
Elysees,  As  brlelly  as  he  could  Alain 
described  the  state  of  his  affairs,  the 
nature  of  his  mortgages,  and  the  result 
of  his  interview  with  M.  Gandrin. 

Frederic  listened  attentively.   "Then 
Gandrin   has   given    you    as    yet    no 
answer  ?  " 
;      "  None ;  but  I  have  a  note  from  hiii 
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this  morning  asking  me  to  call  to- 
morrow." 

"  After  you  have  seen  hi  in  decide  on 
nothing — if  he  makes  you  any  offer. 
Get  hack  your  abstract,  or  a  copy  of  it, 
and  confide  it  to  me.  Gandriii  ought 
to  help  you  ;  he  transacts  affairs  in  a 
large  way.  Belle  clientele  among  the 
millionnaires.  But  his  clients  expect 
fabulous  profits,  and  so  does  he.  As 
for  your  principal  mortgagee,  Louvier, 
you  know,  of  course,  who  he  is." 

"No,  except  that  M.  Hubert  told 
me  that  he  wns  very  rich." 

"  Rich  !  I  should  think  so ;  one  of 
the  Kings  of  Finance.  Ah !  observe 
those  young  men  on  horseback." 

Alain  looked  forth  and  recognised 
the  two  cavaliers  whom  he  had  con- 
jectured to  be  the  sons  of  the  Count  de 
Vandemar. 

"  Those  beaux garqons  are  fair  speci- 
mensof  your  Faubourg,"  said  Frederic; 
"  they  would  decline  my  acquaintance 
because  my  grandfather  kept  a  shop, 
and  they  keep  a  shop  between  them." 

"  A  shop !  I  am  mistaken,  then. 
Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Raoul  and  Enguerrand,  sons  of 
that  mocker  of  man,  the  Count  de 
Vandemar." 

"  And  they  keep  a  shop  !  you  are 
jesting." 

"Ashop  at  which  youmnybuy  gloves 
and  perfumes,  Rue  de  la  Ch;iussee 
d'Antin.  Of  course  they  don't  serve 
at  the  counter;  they  only  invest  their 
pocket-money  in  the  speculation,  and 
in  so  doing — treble  at  least  their 
pocket-money,  buy  their  horses,  and 
keep  their  grooms." 

"  Is  it  possible!  nobles  of  such  birth  ! 
How  shocked  the  Count  would  be  if 
he  knew  it  !  " 

"  Yes,  very  much  shocked  if  he  was 
supposed  to  know  it.  But  he  is  too  wise 
a  father  not  to  give  his  sons  limited 
allowances  and  unlimited  liberty, 
especially  tlie  liberty  to  add  to  the 
allowances  us  they  please.  Look  again 
at  them ;  uo  better  riders  and  more 


affectionate  brothers  since  the  date  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  Their  tastes  indeed 
differ ;  Raoul  is  religious  and  moral, 
melancholy  and  dignified  ;  Enguerrand 
is  a  lion  of  the  first  water, — elei/ant 
to  the  tips  of  his  nails.  These  demi- 
gods are  nevertheless  very  mild  to 
mortals.  Though  Enguerrand  is  the 
best  pistol-shot  in  Paris,  and  Raoul  the 
best  fencer,  the  first  is  so  good-tem- 
pered that  you  would  be  a  brute  to 
quarrel  with  him,  the  last  so  true  a 
Catholic,  that  if  you  quarrelled  with 
him  you  need  fear  not  his  sword.  He 
would  not  die  in  the  committal  of  what 
the  Church  holds  a  mortal  sin." 

"  Are  you  speaking  ironically  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  imply  that  men  of  the 
name  of  Vandemar  are  not  brave  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that, 
tliough  masters  of  their  weapons,  they 
are  too  brave  to  abuse  their  skill ;  and 
I  must  add,  that  though  they  are  sleep- 
ing partners  in  a  shop,  they  would  not 
cheat  you  of  a  farthing. —  Benign  stars 
on  earth,  as  Castor  and  Pollux  were  in 
heaven." 

"  But  partners  in  a  shop  !  " 

"  Bah  !    when    a  minister    himself, 

like   the  late  M.   de  M ,  kept  a 

shop,  and  added  the  profits  of  bon  bons 
to  his  revenue,  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  H 
young  nobles  are  not  generally  sleep- 
ing partners  in  shops,  still  they  are 
more  or  less  adventurers  in  commerce, 
'i'he  Bourse  is  the  profession  of  those 
who  have  no  other  profession.  You 
have  visited  the  Bourse  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  No  !  this  is  just  the  hour.  We 
have  time  yet  for  the  Bois. — Coach- 
man, drive  to  the  Bourse." 

"  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Frederic, 
"  that  gambling  is  one  of  the  wants  of 
civilised  men.  The  rouge  et  noir  and 
roulette  tables  are  forbidden — the  hells 
closed ;  but  the  passion  for  making 
money  without  working  for  it  must 
have  its  vent,  and  that  vent  is  the 
Bourse.      As  instead   of  a  hundred 
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wax-lights  you  now  have  one  jet  of 
gas,  so  instead  of  a  hundred  hells  you 
have  now  one  Bourse,  and — it  is  ex- 
ceedingly convenient;  alwaysat  hand ; 
no  discredit  being  seen  there  as  it  was 
to  be  seen  at  Frascati's — on  the  con- 
trary, at  once  respectable,  and  yet  the 
mode." 

The  coupe  stops  at  the  Bourse,  our 
friends  mount  tlie  steps,  glide  tljrough 
the  pillars,  deposit  their  canes  at  a 
place  destined  to  guard  them,  and  the 
Jlaiijuis  follows  Frederic  up  a  flight  of 
sliiirs  till  he  gains  the  open  gallery 
round  a  vast  h.iU  below.  Such  a  din  ! 
such  a  clamour !  disputations,  wrang- 
ling, wrathful. 

Here  Lemercier  distinguished  son)e 
friends,  whom  he  joined  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Alain,  left  alone,  looked  down  into 
the  hall.  He  thought  himself  in  some 
stormy  scene  of  the  First  L' evolution. 
An  English  contested  election  in  the 
market-place  of  a  borough  when  the 
candidates  are  rimning  close  on  each 
other,  the  result  doubtful,  passions  ex- 
cited, the  whole  borough  in  civil  war, 
is  peaceful  compared  to  the  scene  at 
the  Bourse. 

Bulls  and  bears  screaming,  bawling, 
gesticulating,  as  if  one  were  about  to 
strangle  the  other;  the  whole,  to  an 
uninitiated  eye,  a  confusion,  a  Habel, 
which  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to 
reconcile  to  the  notion  of  quiet  mer- 
cantile transactions,  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  shares  and  stocks.  As  Alain 
gazed  bewildered,  he  felt  himself  gently 
touched,  and,  looking  round,  saw  the 
Englishman. 

"  A  lively  scene  !  "  whispered  Mr. 
Vane.  "  This  is  the  heart  of  Paris  : 
it  beats  very  loudly." 

"  Is  your  Bowse  in  London  like 
this  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell  you;  at  our  Ex- 
change the  general  public  are  not  ad- 
mitted; the  privileged  priests  of  that 
temple  sacrifice  their  victims  in  closed 
penetralia,  beyoud  which  the  sounds 


made  in  the  operation  do  not  travel  to 
ears  profane.  But  had  we  an  Ex- 
change like  this  open  to  all  the  world, 
and  placed,  not  in  a  region  of  our 
metropolis  unknown  to  fashion,  but  in 
some  elegant  square  in  St.  James's  or 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  1  suspect  that 
our  national  character  would  soon  un- 
dergo a  great  change,  and  that  all  our 
idleis  and  sporting-men  would  make 
their  books  there  every  day,  instead  of 
waiting  long  months  in  ennui  for  the 
Doncaster  and  the  Derby.  At  present 
we  have  but  few  men  on  the  turf;  we 
should  then  have  few  men  not  on  Ex- 
change, especially  if  we  adopt  your 
law,  and  can  contrive  to  be  traders 
without  risk  of  becoming  bankrupts. 
Napoleon  1.  called  us  a  shopkeeping 
nation.  >.'a)))leon  III.  has  taught 
France  to  exi/el  us  in  everythingj  and 
certainly  he  has  made  Paris  a  shop- 
keeping  city." 

Alain  thought  of  Kaoul  and  En- 
guerrand,  and  blushed  to  find  that 
what  he  considered  a  blot  on  his  coun- 
trymen was  So  familiarly  percept iiile 
to  a  foreigner's  eye. 

"  And  the  Emperor  has  done  wisely, 
at  least  for  the  time,"  contiimed  the 
Englishman,  with  a  more  thoughtful 
accent.  "  He  has  found  vent  thus  for 
that  very  dangerous  class  in  Paris 
society  to  which  the  subdivision  of 
property  gave  birth — viz.,  the  crowd 
of  well-born,  daring  young  men  witli- 
out  fortune  and  without  profession. 
He  has  opened  the  Bourse  and  said, 
'  There,  I  give  you  employment,  le- 
souree,  an  avenir.'  He  has  cleared  the 
byways  into  commerce  and  trade,  luid 
opened  new  avenut^s  f  wealth  to  the 
noblesse,  whom  thegreat  Revolution  so 
unwisely  beggared.  What  other  way 
to  rebuild  a  noblesse  in  France,  and 
give  it  a  cliance  of  power  because  an 
access  to  fortune  ?  But  to  how  many 
sides  of  your  national  character  has 
the  B.urse  of  Paris  magnetic  attrac- 
tion !  You  Frenchmen  are  so  brave 
that  you  could  not  be  happy  without 
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facing  danger,  so  covetous  of  distinction 
that  you  would  pine  yourselves  away 
without  a  dash,  coule  que  cotl/e,  at 
celebrity  and  a  red  ribbon.  Danger  ! 
look  below  at  that  arena — there  it  is  ; 
danger  daily,  hourly.  But  there  also 
is  celebrity  J  win  at  the  Bourse,  as  of 
old  in  a  tournament,  and  paladins 
smile  on  you,  and  ladies  give  you  their 
scarves,  or,  what  is  much  the  same, 
they  allow  you  to  buy  their  cachemires. 
Win  at  the  Bourse — what  follows  ? 
the  Chamber,  the  Senate,  the  Cross, 
the  Minister's  portefetiUle.  I  might 
rejoice  in  all  this  for  the  sake  of  Eurojie 
— could  it  last,  and  did  it  not  bring  the 
consequences  that  follow  the  demoral- 
ization which  attends  it.  The  Bourse 
and  the  Credit  3IobiUer  keep  Paris 
quiet — at  least  as  quiet  as  it  can  be. 
These  are  the  secrets  of  this  reign  of 
splendour;  these  the  two  lions  couch  an  fs 
on  which  rests  the  throne  of  the 
Imperial  reconstructor." 

Alain  listened  sur|)rised  and  struck. 
He  had  not  given  the  Englishman 
credit  for  the  cast  of  mind  which  such 
reflections  evinced. 

Here  Lemercier  rejoined  them,  and 
shook  hands  with  Graham  Vane,  who, 
taking  hiin  aside,  said,  "  But  you  pro- 
mised to  go  to  the  Bois,  and  indulge 
my  insane  curiosity  about  the  lady  in 
the  pearl-coloured  robe  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  forgotten ;  it  is  not 
half-past  two  yet;  you  said  three. 
Soyez  tranquille  ;  1  drive  thither  from 
the  Bourse  with  Rochebriant." 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  take  with 
you  that  very  good-looking  Mar- 
quis ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  were  not 
jealous,  because  not  yet  in  love.  How- 
ever, if  Rochebriant  occasions  you  the 
])aiig  which  your  humble  servant  failed 
to  inflit't,  I  will  take  care  that  he  do  not 
see  tlie  lady." 

'•  Xo,"  said  the  Englishman;  "on 
consideration,  1  siiould  be  very  much 
oblged  to  any  one  with  whom  she 
would  fall  in  love.     That  would  disen- 


chant me.  Take  the  JIarquis  by  al 
means." 

Meanwhile  Alain,  again  looking 
down,  saw  just  under  him,  close  by 
one  of  the  pillars,  Lucien  Duplessis. 
He  was  standing  apart  from  the 
throng — a  small  space  cleared  round 
himself — and  two  men  who  had  the 
air  of  gentlemen  of  the  beau  monde, 
with  whom  he  was  conferring.  Du- 
plessis,  thus  seen,  was  not  like  the 
Duplessis  at  the  restaurant.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  what  the  change 
was,  but  it  forcibly  struck  Alain  :  the 
air  was  more  dignified,  the  expression 
keener;  there  was  a  loi)k  of  conscious 
power  and  command  about  the  man 
even  at  that  distance;  the  intense, 
concentrated  intelligence  of  his  eye, 
his  firm  lip,  his  marked  features,  his 
projecting,  massive  brow,  —  would 
have  iuipressed  a  very  ordinary  ob- 
server. In  fact,  the  man  was  here  in 
his  native  element — in  the  field  in 
which  his  intellect  gloried,  com- 
manded, and  had  signalised  itself  by 
successive  triumphs.  Just  thus  may 
be  the  change  in  the  great  orator 
whom  you  deemed  insignificant  in  a 
drawing-room,  when  you  see  his  crest 
rise  above  a  reverential  audience ;  or 
the  great  soldier,  who  was  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  subaltern  in  a 
peaceful  club,  could  you  see  him  issuing 
the  order  to  his  aides-de-camp  amidst 
the  smoke  and  roar  of  the  battle-field. 

"Ah,  Marquis!"  said  Graham 
Vane,  "  are  you  gazing  at  Duplessis  ? 
He  is  the  modern  genius  of  Paris.  He 
is  at  once  the  Cousin,  the  Guizot,  and 
the  Victor  Hugo  of  speculation. 
Philosophy  —  K!  iquence  —  audacious 
Romance ;  all  Literature  now  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  sublime  epic  of 
Agiotage,  and  Duplessis  is  the  poet  of 
the  Empire." 

"  Well  said,  M.  Grarm  Varn,"  cried 
Frederic,  forgetting  his  recent  lesson 
in  English  names.  "  Alain  under- 
rates that  great  man.  How  could  au 
Englishman  appreciate  him  so  well." 
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"Ma  foi!"  returned  Graham,  know  how  to  act  in  London.  Time 
quietly  :  "  I  am  studying  to  think  at  for  tlie  Bois.  Lemercier,  we  meet  at 
Paris,  in  order  some  day  or  other  to   seven — Philippe's." 


CHAPTER   V. 


"What  do  you  think  of  the 
Bourse  ?  "  asked  Lemercier,  as  their 
carriage  took  the  way  to  the  Bois. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  it  yet ;  I  am 
stunned.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had 
heen  at  a  Sabbat,  of  wliich  the 
wizards  were  agents  de  change,  but 
not  less  bent  upon  raising  Satan." 

"  Pooh !  the  best  way  to  exorcise 
Satan  is  to  get  rich  enough  not  to  be 
tempted  by  him.  The  fiend  always 
loved  to  haunt  empty  places;  and  of 
all  places  nowadays  lie  prefers  empty 
purses  and  empty  stomachs." 

"  But  do  all  people  get  rich  at  the 
Bourse  ?  or  is  not  one  man's  wealth 
many  men's  ruin  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  question  not  very  easy 
to  answer;  but  under  our  present 
system  Paris  gets  rich,  though  at  the 
expense  of  individual  Parisians.  I 
will  try  and  explain.  The  average 
luxury  is  enormously  increised  even 
in  my  experience ;  what  were  once 
considered  refinement  and  fopperies 
aie  now  called  necessary  comforts. 
Prices  are  risen  enormously, — house- 
rent  doubled  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years ;  all  articles  of  bixury  are 
very  much  dearer;  the  very  gloves  I 
wear  cost  twenty  per  cent,  more  than 
I  used  to  pay  for  gloves  of  the  same 
qnality.  How  the  people  we  meet 
live,  and  live  so  well,  is  an  enigma 
that  would  defy  (Edipus  if  CEdipus 
were  not  a  Parisian.  But  the  main 
explanation  is  this :  speculation  and 
commerce,  with  the  facilities  given  to 
all  investments,  have  really  opened 
more  numerous  and  more  rapid  ways 


to  fortune  than  were  known  a  few 
years  a'jo. 

Crowds  are  thus  attracted  to  Paris, 
resolved  to  venture  a  small  capital  in 
tiie  hope  of  a  large  one ;  they  live  on 
that  capital,  not  on  their  income,  as 
gamesters  do.  There  is  an  idea  among 
us  that  it  is  nectssary  to  seem  rich  in 
order  to  become  ricli.  Thus  there  is 
a  general  extravagance  and  profusion. 
English  milords  marvel  at  our  splen- 
dour. Those  who,  while  spending 
their  capital  as  their  income,  fail  in 
their  schemes  of  fortune,  after  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  years — vanish. 
What  becomes  of  them,  I  know  no 
more  flian  I  do  what  becomes  of  the 
old  moons.  Their  place  is  imme- 
diately supplied  by  new  candidate--. 
Paris  is  thus  kept  perennially  sump- 
tuous and  splendid  by  the  gold  it 
engnlts.  But  then  some  men  succeed 
— succeed  prodigiously,  pretematu- 
rally ;  they  make  colossal  fortu.ie?, 
which  are  magnificently  expended. 
They  set  an  example  of  show  and 
pomp,  which  is  of  course  the  more 
contagious  because  so  many  men  say, 
'  The  otlier  day  those  millionnrure't 
were  as  poor  as  we  are;  they  never 
economised;  why  should  we  ?  '  Paris 
is  thus  doubly  enriched — by  the  for- 
tunes it  swallows  up,  and  by  the 
fortunes  it  casts  up;  the  last  being 
always  reproductive,  and  toe  first 
never  lost  except  to  the  Individ .la's." 

"  I  understand :  but  what  strack 
me  forcibly  at  the  scene  we  have  left 
was  the  number  of  young  men  there  j 
young  men  whom  I  should  judge  bjr 
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their  appearance  to  be  gentlemen, 
evidently  not  mere  spectators — eager, 
anxious,  with  tabU'ts  in  their  hands. 
Tliat  old  or  middle-aged  men  should 
find  11  zest  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  I 
can  understand,  but  youth  and  avarice 
seem  to  me  a  new  combination,  which 
Moliere  never  divined  in  his  *  Avare.'  " 

"Young  men,  especially  if  young 
gentlemen,  love  pleasure;  and  jjleasurc 
in  this  city  is  very  dear.  This  explains 
why  so  many  young  men  frequent  the 
Bourse.  In  the  old  gaming-tables 
now  suppressed,  young  men  were  the 
majority ;  in  the  days  of  your  chival- 
rous forefathers  it  was  the  young 
nobles,  not  the  old,  who  would  stake 
their  very  mantles  and  swords  on  a  cast 
of  the  die.  And,  naturally  enough, 
mon  clier ;  for  is  not  youth  the  season 
of  hope,  and  is  not  hope  the  goddess 
of  gaming,  whether  at  rouge  et  noir 
or  the  Bourse  ?  " 

Alain  felt  himself  more  and  more 
behind  his  generation.  The  acute 
reasoning  of  Lemercier  humbled  his 
amour  propre.  At  college  Lc^Hieriner 
was  never  considered  Alain's  equal  in 
ability    or    book-learning.      What    a 


stride  beyond  his  schoolfellow  had 
Lemercier  now  made  !  How  dull  and 
stupid  the  young  provincial  felt  himself 
to  be  as  compared  with  the  easy  clever- 
ness and  half-sportive  philosophy  of 
the  Parisian's  fluent  talk  ! 

He  sighed  with  a  melancholy  and 
yet  with  a  generous  envy.  He  had 
too  fine  a  natural  perception  not  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  rank  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  birth,  and  in  the 
first  he  felt  that  Lemercier  might  well 
walk  before  a  Ruchebriant;  but  his 
very  humility  was  a  proof  that  he 
underrated  himself. 

Lemercier  did  not  excel  him  in 
mind,  but  in  experience.  And  just  as 
the  drilled  soldier  seems  a  much  finer 
fellow  than  the  raw  recruit,  because 
he  knows  how  to  carry  himself,  but 
after  a  year's  discipline  the  raw  recruit 
may  excel  in  martial  air  the  nprisiht 
hero  whom  he  now  despairingly  ad- 
mires, and  never  dreams  he  can  rival ; 
so  set  a  mind  from  a  village  into  the 
drill  of  a  capital,  and  see  it  a  year 
after;  it  may  tower  a  head  higher 
than  its  recruiting-sergeant. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


"  I  BELrETE,"  said  Lemercier,  as  the 
coupe  rolled  through  the  lively  alleys 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  "  that  Paris 
is  built  on  a  loadstone,  and  that  every 
Frenchman  with  some  iron  globules 
in  his  blood  is  irresistibly  attracted 
towards  it.  The  English  never  seem 
to  feel  for  London  the  passionate  devo- 
tion that  we  feel  for  Paris.  On  the 
contrary,  the  London  middle  class,  the 
commercialists,  the  shopkeepers,  the 
clerks,  even  the  superior  artisans  com- 
pelled to  do  their  business  in  the 
capital,   seem    alwaj*    scheming   and 


pining  to  have  their  home  out  of  it, 
though  but  in  a  suburb." 

"  You  have  been  in  London,  Fred- 
eric?" 

"  Of  course ;  it  is  the  mode  to  visit 
that  dull  and  hideous  metropolis." 

"  If  it  be  dull  and  hideous,  no 
wonder  the  people  who  are  compelled 
to  do  business  in  it  seek  the  pleasures 
of  home  out  of  it." 

"  It  is  very  droll  that  though  the 
middle  diss  entirely  govern  the  melan- 
choly Albion,  it  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  in  which  the  middle  class  seem 
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to  liave  no  amusements;  nay,  they 
Irgislnte  against  amusement.  Tliey 
liavo  no  leisure-day  but  Simday  ;  and 
(m  that  (lay  tliey  close  all  their  thea- 
tres— -even  their  museums  and  pietnre- 
galleries.  What  amusements  there 
may  be  in  Eiiglaiul  are  for  the  h'glier 
elas.-ies  and  the  lowest." 

"  What  are  the  amusements  of  the 
lowest  el.iss  ?" 

'  Getting  drunk." 

"  Notliing  else  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  was  taken  at  night  under 
protection  of  a  policeman  to  some  caba- 
rets, where  I  found  crowds  of  that 
class  wbich  is  the  stratum  below  the 


working  class;  lads  who  sweep  cross, 
in^s  and  iiold  horses,  mendicants,  and, 
I  was  told,  thieves,  girls  whom  a 
seivant-maid  would  not  speak  to — 
very  merry — dancing  quadrilles  and 
waltzes,  and  regaling  themselves  on 
sausages — the  happiest-looking  folks  I 
found  in  all  London — and,  I  must  say, 
conducting  themselves  very  decently." 
"Ah  I"  Here  lycmercier  pulled  the 
check-string.  "  Will  you  object  to  a 
walk  in  this  quiet  alley  ?  I  see  some 
one  whom  I   have  promised  the  Eng- 

li^lnnan  to But  heed  me,  Alain  j 

don't  tall  in  love  with  her." 


CHAPTER   VII. 


The  lady  in  tlio  pearl-coloured 
dress  !  Certainly  it  was  a  face  that 
might  well  arrest  the  eye  and  linger 
long  on  the  remembrance. 

There  are  certain  "  beauty-women" 
as  there  are  certain  "  beauty-men,"  in 
whose  features  one  detects  no  fault — 
who  are  the  show  figures  of  any  assem- 
bly in  which  they  appear — but  who. 
Somehow  or  other,  inspire  no  sentiment 
and  excite  no  interest ;  they  lack  some 
expression,  whether  of  mind,  or  of 
soul,  or  of  heart,  without  which  the 
most  beautiful  face  is  but  a  beautiful 
picture.  This  lady  was  not  one  of  those 
"  beauty- women."  Her  features  taken 
singly  w(  re  by  no  means  perfect,  nor 
were  they  set  off  by  any  brilliancy  of 
colouring.  But  the  countenance 
aroused  and  impressed  the  imngina- 
tion  with  a  belief  that  there  was  some 
history  attached  to  it  which  you  longed 
to  learn.  The  hair,  simply  parted  over 
a  forehead  unusually  spacious  and  high 
for  a  woman,  was  of  lustrous  darkness  ; 
the  eyes,  of  a  deep  violet  blue,  were 
shaded  with  loug  lashes. 


Their  expression  was  soft  and 
mournful,  but  unobservant.  She  did 
not  notice  Alain  and  Lcmercier  as  the 
two  men  slowly  passed  her.  She 
seemed  abstracted,  gazing  into  space 
as  one  absorbed  in  thought  or  reverie. 
Her  conij)lexion  was  clear  and  pale, 
and  apparently  betokened  delicate 
health. 

Lemercier  seated  himself  on  a  bench 
beside  the  path,  and  Invited  Alain  to 
do  the  same.  "  She  will  return  this 
way  soon,"  said  the  Parisian,  "  and 
we  can  observe  her  more  attentively 
and  more  respectfully  thus  seated  than 
if  we  were  on  foot;  meanwhile,  what 
do  you  think  of  her  ?  Is  she  French  ? 
— is  she  Italian  ? — can  she  be  Eng- 
lish ?  » 

"  I  should  have  guessed  Italian, 
judging  by  the  darkness  of  the  hair 
and  the  outline  of  the  features  ?  but 
do  Italians  have  so  delicate  a  fairness 
of  complexion  ?  " 

"  Very  rarely ;  and  1  should  guess 
her  to  be  French,  judging  by  the  in- 
telligence of  her  expression,  the  simple 
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neatness  of  lier  dress,  and  by  that 
iiaiiirli's.*  refinement  of  air  in  wliioli  a 
l'ari>ienne  excels  all  tlie  descendants 
of  Kve — if  it  were  not  for  her  eves.  I 
never  saw  a  Frenchwoman  with  i  \  es 
of  that  pecnliar  shade  of  blue;  and  if 
a  Frenchwoman  had  such  eyes,  I 
flatter  myself  she  would  have  scarcely 
allowed  us  to  pass  without  making  some 
use  of  them." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  married  ?  " 
asked  Alain. 

"  I  hope  so — for  a  girl  of  her  age, 
if  comme  it  fauf,  can  scarcely  walk 
alone  in  the  I{(jis,  and  woidd  not  have 
acquired  that  look  so  intelligent — 
more  than  intelligent — so  poetic." 

"  But  regard  that  air  of  unmistak- 
able distinction,  regard  that  expression 
of  face — so  puie,  so  virginal :  comme 
ilfaut  she  must  be." 

As  Alain  said  these  last  words,  the 
lady,  who  had  turned  back,  was 
approaching  then',  and  in  full  view  of 
their  gaze.  She  scemtri  nriconscious 
of  their  existence  as  before,  and  Le 
mercier  noticed  that  her  lips  moved 
as  if  she  v?ere  murmuring  inaudibly  to 
her.self. 

She  did  not  return  again,  but  con- 
tinued her  walk  straight  on  till  at  the 
end  of  the  alley  she  entered  a  carriage 
in  waiting  for  her,  and  was  driven  off. 

"  Quick,  quick  ! "  cried  Lemercier, 
running  towards  his  own  coupe  ;  "  we 
must  give  chase." 

Alain  followed  somewhat  less  hur- 
riedly, and,  agreeably  to  instructions 
Lemercier  biid  already  given  to  his 
coiicliman,  the  Parisian's  conpe  set  off 
at  full  speed  in  the  track  of  the  strange 
lady's,  which  was  still  in  sight. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the 
carriage  in  chase  stopped  at  the  ^;-t7/e 
of  one  of  those  charming  little  villas 
to  be  found  in  the  pleasant  suburb  of 

A • ;  a  porter  emerged  from  the 

lodge,  opened  the  gate  ;  the  carriage 
drove  in,  again  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
could  not  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the 


lady's  robe  as  she  descended  from  the 
carriage  and  disappeared  within  the 
house. 

"  I  see  a  cafe  yonder,"  said  Lemer- 
cier ;  "  let  us  learn  all  we  can  as  to  the 
fair  unknown,  over  a  sorbet  or  a  'pelib 
verre." 

Alain  silently,  but  not  reluctantly, 
consented.  He  felt  in  the  fair 
stranger  an  interest  new  to  his 
existence. 

They  entered  the  little  cafe,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Leinercier,  with  the 
easy  savoir  vivre  of  a  Parisian,  had 
extracted  from  the  garqon  as  much  as 
probably  any  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood knew  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villa. 

It  had  been  hired  and  furnished 
about  two  months  previously  in  the 
name  of  Signora  Venosta;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  servants, 
that  lady  appeared  to  be  the  gouver- 
nanie  or  guardian  of  a  lady  much 
younger,  out  of  whose  income  the 
villi;  was  rented  and  the  household 
maintained. 

It  was  for  her  the  coupe  was  hired 
from  Paris.  The  eMer  lady  very 
rarely  stirred  out  during  the  day,  but 
always  accompanied  the  younger  in 
any  evening  visits  to  the  theatre  or 
the  houses  of  friends. 

It  was  only  within  the  last  few 
weeks  that  such  visits  had  been  made. 

The  younger  lady  was  in  delicate 
health,  and  under  the  care  of  an 
English  physician  fiimous  for  skill  in 
the  treatment  of  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. It  was  by  his  advice  that  she 
took  daily  walking  exercise  in  the 
Bois.  The  establishment  consisted  of 
three  servants,  all  Italians,  and  speak- 
ing but  imperfect  French.  'Yhngarqon 
did  not  know  whether  either  of  the 
ladies  was  married,  but  their  mode  of 
life  was  free  from  all  scandal  or  sus- 
picion ;  they  probably  belonged  to  the 
literary  or  musical  world,  as  the 
gar<;on  had  observed  as  their  visitors 
the   eminent  author  M.  Savarin  and 
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his  wife ;  and,  still  more  frequently, 
an  old  ^man  not  less  eminent  as  a 
musical  composer. 

"  It  is  clear  to  me  now,"  said  Le- 
mercier,  as  the  two  friends  reseated 
themselves  in  the  carriage,  "  that  our 
pearly  ange  is  some  Italian  singer  of 
repute  enough  in  her  own  country  to 
have  gained  already  a  competence ; 
and  that,  perhaps  on  account  of  her 
own  health  or  her  friend's,  she  is 
living  quietly  here  in  tlie  expectation 
of  some  professional  engagement,  or 
the  absence  of  some  foreign  lover." 

"  Lover !  do  you  think  that  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Alain,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
betrayed  pain. 

"  It  is  possible  enough ;  and  in 
that  case  the  Englishman  may  prodt 
little  by  the  information  I  have 
promised  to  give  him." 

''  You  have  promised  the  English- 
man ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  remember  last  night 
that  he  described  thelady.andsaid  that 
her  face  haunted  him  :  and  I " 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  now.  What  do 
you  know  of  this  Englishman  ?  He 
ifl  rich,  I  suppose." 


"  Yes,  I  hear  he  is  very  rich  now  ^ 
that  an  uncle  lately  left  him  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money.  He  was  attached 
to  the  English  Embassy  many  years 
ago,  which  accounts  for  his  good 
French  and  his  knowledge  of  Parisian 
life.  He  comes  to  Paris  very  often, 
and  I  have  known  him  some  time.  In- 
deed he  has  intrusted  to  me  a  difficult 
and  delicate  commission.  The  Eng- 
lish tell  me  that  his  father  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  their 
Parliament,  of  ancient  birth,  very 
highly  connected,  but  ran  out  his 
fortune  and  died  poor  ;  that  our  fiicud 
had  for  some  years  to  maintain  him- 
self, I  fancy,  by  his  pen ;  that  he  is 
considered  very  able ;  and,  now  that 
his  uncle  has  enriched  him,  likely  to 
enter  public  life  and  run  a  career  as 
distinguished  as  his  father's." 

"  Happy  man !  happy  are  the 
English,"  said  the  Marquis,  with  a 
sigh  ;  and  as  the  carriage  now  entered 
Paris,  he  pleaded  the  excuse  of  an 
engagement,  bade  his  friend  good- 
bye, and  went  his  way  miising  through 
the  crowded  streets. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


Letter  from  Isaura  Cicogna  to 
Madame  de  G-rantmesnil. 

Villa.  D' ,  A  .  .  .  . 

I  CAN  never  express  to  you,  my 
beloved  Eulalie,  the  strange  charm 
which  a  letter  from  you  throws  over 
my  poor  little  lonely  world  for  days 
after  it  is  received.  There  is  always 
in  it  something  that  comforts,  some- 
thing that  sustains,  but  also  a  some- 
thing that  troubles  and  disquiets  me. 
1  svippose  Goethe  is  right,  "  that  it  is 
the  property  of  true  genius  to  disturb 


all  settled  ideas,"  in  order,  no  doubt, ' 
to  lift  them  into  a  higher  level  when 
they  settle  down  again. 

Your  sketch  of  the  new  work  you 
are  meditating  amid  the  orange 
groves  of  Provence  interests  me  in- 
tensely ;  yet,  do  you  forgive  me  when 
I  add  that  the  interest  is  not  without 
terror.  I  do  not  find  myself  able  to 
comprehend  how,  amid  those  lovely 
scenes  of  nature,  your  mind  volun- 
tarily surrounds  itself  with  images  of 
pain  and  discord.  I  stand  in  awe  of 
I  the    calm  with  which  you  subject  to 
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your  aniilysis  the  infirmitios  of  reasdii 
and  the  tuimiUs  of  passion.  And  all 
those  huvs  of  the  social  state  which 
seem  to  be  so  fixed  and  immovable 
jou  treat  with  so  quiet  a  scorn,  as  it 
they  were  but  the  gossamer  thri'ads 
which  a  toucli  of  your  slight  womau's 
hand  could  brush  away.  But  I  cannot 
venture  to  discuss  such  subjects  witii 
you.  It  is  only  the  skilled  euchanter 
who  can  stand  safely  in  the  magic 
circle,  and  comjiel  the  spirits  that  he 
summons,  even  if  they  are  evil,  to 
minister  to  ends  in  which  be  foresees 
a  good. 

We  continue  to  live  here  very 
quietly,  and  I  do  not  as  yet  feel  the 
worse  for  the  colder  climate.  Indeid, 
my  wonderful  doctor,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  me  as  American,  but  is  in 
reality  English,  assures  me  that  a 
single  winter  spent  here  under  his 
care  will  suffice  for  my  comphte  re- 
establishment.  Yet  that  careci-,  to 
the  training  for  which  so  many  years 
have  been  devoted,  does  not  seem  to 
me  so  alluring  as  it  once  did. 

I  have  much  to  say  on  this  subject, 
which  I  defer  till  I  can  better  collect 
my  own  thoughts  on  it — at  present 
they  are  confused  and  struggling.  The 
great  Maestro  h;is  been  most  gracious. 

In  what  a  radiant  atmosphere  his 
genius  lives  and  breathes  !  Even  in 
his  cynical  moods,  his  very  cynicism 
has  in  it  the  ring  of  the  jocund 
music — the  laugh  of  Figaro,  not  of 
Mephistopheles. 

We  went  to  dine  with  him  last 
week  J  he  invited  to  meet  us  Madame 

S ,  who   has  this  year  conciucred 

all  opposition,  and   reigns  alone,   the 

great  S .     Mr.  T ,  a  pianist 

of  admirable  promise — your  friend, 
M.  Savarin,  wit,  critic,  and  poet,  with 
his  iileasant  sensible  wife,  and  a  few 
others  whom  the  Maestro  confided  to 
me  in  a  whisper,  were  authorities  in 

tlie  press.     After  dinner  S sang 

to  us,  magnificently,  of  course.  Then 
she  herself  graciously  turned  to  me, 


s;iid  ho^v  much  she  had  heard  from  the 
Maestro  in  my  praise,  and  so-and-so. 
I  was  persuaiied  to  sing  afterlier.  I 
need  not  say  to  what  disadvantage. 
But  I  forgot  my  nervousness  ;  I  forgot 
my  audience ;  I  forgot  myself,  as  I 
always  do  when  once  my  soul,  as  it 
were,  finds  wing  in  music,  and  buoys 
itself  in  air,  relieved  from  the  sense 
of  earth.  I  knew  not  that  I  had 
succeeded  till  I  came  to  a  close,  and 
then  my  eyes  resting  on  the  face  of 
the  grand  prima  donna,  I  was  seized 
with  an  indescribable  sadness — with  a 
keen  pang  of  remorse.  Perfect  artiste 
though  she  be,  and  with  powers  in 
her  own  realm  of  art  which  admit  of 
no  living  equal,  I  saw  at  once  that  I 
had  pained  her;  she  had  grown  almost 
livid ;  her  lips  were  quivering,  and  it 
was  only  with  a  great  effort  that  she 
muttered  out  some  faint  words  in- 
tended for  applause.  I  comprehended 
by  an  instinct  how  gradually  there 
can  grow  upon  the  mind  of  an  artist 
the  most  generous  that  jealousy  which 
makes  tlie  fear  of  a  rival  annihilate 
the  delight  in  art.     If  ever  I  should 

achieve    S *s    fame    as    a    singer, 

should  I  feel  the  same  jealousy  ?  I 
think  not  now,  but  I  have  not  been 
tested.  She  went  away  abruptly.  I 
spare  you  the  recital  of  the  compli- 
ments paid  to  me  by  my  other  audi- 
tors, compliments  that  gave  me  no 
pleasure  ;  for  on  all  lips,  except  those 
of  the  Maestro,  they  implied,  as  the 
height  of  eulogy,  that   I  had  inflicted 

torture  upon   S .     "  If  so,"  said 

he,  "  she  would  be  as  foolish  as  a  rose 
that  was  jealous  of  the  whiteness  of  a 
lily.  You  would  do  yourself  great 
wrong,  my  child,  if  you  tried  to  vie 
with  the  rose  in  its  own  colour." 

He  patted  my  bended  head  as  he 
s|)oke,  with  that  kind  of  fatherly  king- 
like fondness  with  which  lie  honoiu-s 
me;  and  I  took  his  hand  in  mine  and 
kissed  it  gratefully.  "  Nevertheless," 
said  Savarin,  "  when  the  lily  comes  out 
tliere  will  be  a  furious  attack  oa  it, 
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made  by  the  clique  that  devotes  itself 
to  the  rose  :  a  lil)  crKjue  will  be  lormeil 
en  revanche,  and  I  foresee  a  fierce 
paper  war.  Do  not  be  frio;litened  at 
its  first  outburst ;  every  fame  worth 
having  must  be  fought  for." 

Is  it  so?  have  yon  had  to  fight  for 
your  fame,  Kulalie  ?  and  do  you  hate 
all  contests  as  much  as  I  do  ? 

Our  only  other  gaiety  since  I  last 
wrote  was  a  soiree  at  M.  Louvier's. 
That  republican  millionnaire  was  not 
slow  in  attending  to  the  kind  letter 
you  addressed  to  him  recommending 
us  to  his  civilities.  He  called  at  once, 
placed  his  good  offices  at  our  disposal, 
took  charge  of  my  modest  fortune, 
which  he  has  invested,  no  doubt,  as 
safely  as  it  is  advanta^;.  ously  in  point 
of  interest,  hired  our  carriage  for  us, 
and  in  short  has  been  most  amiably 
useful. 

At  his  house  we  met  many  to  me 
most  pleasant,  for  they  spoke  with 
such  genuine  appreciation  of  your 
works  and  yourself.  But  there  were 
others  whom  I  should  never  have 
expected  to  meet  under  the  roof  of  a 
Croesus  who  has  so  great  a  stake  in 
the  order  of  things  established.  One 
young  man — a  noble  whom  he  specially 
presented  to  me,  as  a  politician  who 
would  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  when 
the  Red  Republic  was  established — 
asked  me  whether  I  did  not  agree 
with  him  that  all  private  property  was 
public  spoliation,  and  that  the  great 
enemy  to  civilisation  was  religion,  no 
matter  in  what  form. 

He  addressed  to  me  these  tremen- 
dous questions  with  an  effeminate  lisp, 
and  harangued  on  them  with  small 
feeble  gesticulations  of  pale  dainty 
fingers  covered  with  rings. 

I  asked  him  if  there  were  many 
who  in  France  shared  his  ideas. 

"  Quite  enough  to  carry  them  some 
day,"  he  answered,  with  a  lofty  smile. 
"  And  the  day  may  be  nearer  than  the 
world  thinks,  when  my  confreres  will 


shoot  down  each  other  for  the  sake  of 
cheese  to  their  bread." 

Tliat  day  nearer  than  the  world 
tliinks  !  Certainly,  so  far  as  one  may 
judge  the  outward  signs  of  the  world 
at  I'aris,  it  does  not  think  of  such 
things  at  all.  With  what  an  air  of 
self-content  the  beautiful  city  parades 
her  riches !  Who  can  gaze  on  her 
splendid  palaces,  her  gorgeous  sho])s, 
and  believe  that  she  will  give  ear  to 
doctrines  that  would  anuiliilate  private 
rights  of  property  ;  or  who  can  enter 
her  crowded  churches  and  dream  that 
she  can  ever  again  instal  a  republic 
too  civilised  for  religion  ? 

Adieu.  Excuse  me  for  this  dull 
letter.  If  I  have  written  on  much 
that  has  little  interest  even  for  me,  it 
is  thao  1  wish  to  distract  my  mind 
from  brooding  over  the  question  that 
interests  me  most,  and  on  which  I 
most  need  your  coinisel.  I  will  try 
to  approach  it  in  my  next, 

ISATJBA. 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

Eulalie,  Eulalie  ! — What  mocking 
spirit  has  been  permitted  in  this 
modern  age  of  ours  to  place  in  the 
heart  of  woman  the  ambition  which  is 
the  prerogative  of  men  ? — You  indeed, 
so  richly  endowed  with  a  man's  genius, 
have  a  right  to  man's  aspirations. 
But  what  can  justify  such  ambition  in 
me  ?  Nothing  but  this  one  unintel- 
lectual  perishable  gift  of  a  voice  tliat 
does  but  please  in  uttering  the  thoughts 
of  others.  Doubtless  1  could  make  a 
name  familiar  for  its  brief  time  to  the 
talk  of  Europe — a  name,  what  name  ? 
a  singer's  name.  Once  I  thought  that 
name  a  glory.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
the  day  when  you  first  shone  upon 
me ;  when,  emei-ging  from  childhood 
as  from  a  dim  and  solitary  bypath,  I 
stood  forlorn  on  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  life,  and  all  the  prospects  before 
me  stretched  sad  in  mists  and  in  rain  ? 


be  so  numerous  that  they  will  have  to  j  You  beamed  on  me  then  as  the  sun 
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coming  out  from  the  cloud  and  chang- 
ing the  face  of  earth  ;  you  opened  to 
my  sight  the  fairy-land  of  poetry  and 
art;  you  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
said,  "  Courage  !  there  is  at  each  step 
some  green  gap  in  tlie  hedgerows, 
some  soft  escape  from  the  stony 
thoroughfare.  Beside  the  real  life  ex- 
pands tlie  ideal  life  to  those  who  seek 
it.  Droop  not,  seek  it;  the  ideal  life 
has  its  sorrows,  but  it  never  admits 
despair ;  as  on  the  ear  of  him  who 
follows  the  winding  course  of  a  stream, 
the  stream  ever  varies  tlie  note  of  its 
music,  now  loud  with  tlie  rush  of  the 
falls;  now  low  and  calm  as  it  glides 
by  the  level  marge  of  smooth  banks ; 
now  sighing  through  the  stir  of  the 
reeds ;  now  babbling  with  a  fretful 
joy  as  some  sudden  curve  on  the 
shore  stays  its  flight  among  gleaming 
pebbles ; — so  to  the  soul  of  tlie  artist 
is  the  voice  of  the  art  ever  fleeting 
beside  and  before  him.  Nature  gave 
thee  the  bird's  gift  of  song — raise  the 
gift  into  art,  and  make  the  art  thy 
companion. 

"  Art  and  Hope  were  twin-born,  and 
they  die  together." 

See  how  faithfully  I  remember,  me- 
thinks,  your  very  words.  But  the 
magic  of  the  words,  which  I  then  but 
dimly  understood,  was  in  your  smile 
and  in  your  eye,  and  the  queen-like 
wave  of  your  hand  as  if  beckoning  to 
a  world  which  lay  before  you,  visible 
and  familiar  as  your  native  land.  And 
how  devotedly,  with  what  earnestness 
of  passion,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  task 
of  raising  my  gift  into  an  art!  I 
tliought  of  nothing  else,  dreamed  of 
nothing  else ;  and  oh,  how  sweet  to 
methenwere  words  of  praise!  "Another 
year  yet,"  at  length  said  the  masters, 
"  and  you  ascend  your  throne  among 
the  queens  of  song."  Then — then — 
I  would  have  changed  for  no  other 
throne  on  earth  my  hope  of  that  to  be 
achieved  in  the  realms  of  my  art.  And 
then  came  that  long  fever :  my  strength 
broke  down,  and    the    Maestro   said, 


Rest,  or  your  voice  is  gone,  and  your 
throne  is  lost  for  ever."  How  hateful 
that  rest  seemed  to  me  1  You  again 
came  to  my  aid.  You  said,  "  The 
time  you  think  lost  should  be  but  time 
improved.  Penetrate  your  mind  with 
other  songs  than  the  trash  of  Libretti. 
The  more  you  habituate  yourself  to 
the  forms,  the  more  you  imbue  yourself 
with  the  spirit,  in  which  passions  have 
been  expressed  and  character  delineated 
by  great  writers,  the  more  completely 
you  will  accomplish  yourself  in  your 
own  special  art  of  singer  and  actress." 
So,  then,  you  allured  me  to  a  new 
study.  Ah  !  in  so  doing  did  you  dream 
that  you  diverted  me  from  the  old 
ambition  ?  My  knowledge  of  French 
and  Italian,  and  my  rearing  in  child- 
hood, which  had  made  English  familiar 
to  me,  gave  me  the  keys  to  the  treasure- 
houses  of  three  languages.  Naturally 
I  began  with  that  in  which  your 
masterpieces  are  composed.  Till  then 
I  had  not  even  read  your  works.  They 
were  the  tirst  I  chose.  How  they  im- 
pressed, how  they  startled  me  !  what 
depths  in  the  mind  of  man,  in  the 
heart  of  woman,  they  revealed  to  me  ! 
But  I  owned  to  you  then,  and  I  repeat 
it  now,  neither  they  nor  any  of  the 
works  in  romance  and  poetry  wliich 
form  the  boast  of  recent  French  litera- 
ture, satisfied  yearnings  for  that  calm 
sense  of  beauty,  that  divine  joy  in  a 
world  beyond  this  world,  which  you 
had  led  me  to  believe  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  ideal  art  to  bestow.  And 
when  I  told  you  this  with  the  rude 
frankness  you  had  bid  me  exercise  in 
talk  with  you,  a  thoughtful  melancholy 
shade  fell  over  your  face,  and  you  said 
quietly,  "  You  are  right,  child ;  we, 
the  French  of  our  time,  are  the  off- 
spring of  revolutions  that  settled  no- 
thing, unsettled  all :  we  resemble  those 
troubled  States  which  rush  into  war 
abroad  in  order  to  re-establish  peace 
at  home.  Our  books  suggest  problems 
to  men  for  reconstructing  some  social 
system  in  which  the  calm  that  belongs 
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to  art  may  be  found  at  last :  but  such 
books  sl.ould  net  be  in  yoar  hands; 
tlity  are  not  fortbehinoceiiceandyoutb 
of  women,  as  yet  unchanged  by  the 
systems  which  exist."  And  the  next 
day  you  brought  me  Tasso's  great 
poem,  the  Qerus'ilcmme  Liherata,  and 
said,  smiling,  "  Art  in  its  calm  is  here." 

You  reuiembcr  t'.iat  I  was  then  at 
Sorrento  by  the  order  of  my  physician. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  solt  autumn 
day  when  I  sat  amongst  the  lonely 
rocklets  to  the  left  of  the  town — the 
sea  before  me,  with  scarce  a  ripple ; 
my  very  heart  steeped  in  the  melodies 
of  that  poem,  so  marvellous  for  a 
strength  disguised  in  sweetness,  and 
for  a  symmetry  in  which  each  propor- 
tion blends  into  the  other  with  the 
perfectness  of  a  Grecian  statue.  The 
whole  place  seemed  to  me  filled  with 
the  presence  of  the  poet  to  whom  it 
had  given  birth.  Certainly  the  read- 
ing of  that  poem  formed  an  era  in  my 
existence  ;  to  this  day  I  cannot  acknow- 
ledge the  faults  or  weaknesses  which 
your  criticisms  pointed  out — I  believe 
because  they  are  in  unison  with  my 
own  nature,  which  yearns  for  harmony, 
and,  finding  that,  rests  contented.  I 
shrink  from  violent  contrasts,  and  can 
discover  nothing  tame  and  insipid  in  a 
continuance  of  sweetness  and  serenity. 
But  it  was  not  till  after  I  had  read  La 
Gemsalemme  again  and  again,  and 
then  sat  and  brooded  over  it,  that  I 
recognised  the  main  charm  of  the 
poem  in  the  religion  which  clings  to 
it  as  the  perfume  clings  to  a  ilower — 
a  religion  sometimes  melancholy,  but 
never  to  me  sad.  Hope  always  per- 
vades it.  Surely  if,  as  you  said, 
"  Hope  is  twin-boru  with  art,"  it  is 
because  art  at  its  highest  blends  itself 
unconsciously  with  religion,  and  'pro- 
claims its  affinity  with  hope  by  its 
faith  in  some  future  good  more  perfect 
than  it  has  realised  in  the  past. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  in  this 
poem  so  pre-eminently  Christian  that 
X  found  the  something  which  I  missed 


and  craved  for  in  modern  French 
masterpieces,  even  yours — a  some- 
thing spiritual,  speaking  to  my  own 
soul,  calling  it  forth ;  distinguishing  it 
as  an  essence  apart  from  mere  human 
reason ;  soothing,  even  when  it  ex- 
cited ;  making  earth  nearer  to  heaven. 
And  when  I  ran  on  in  this  strain  to 
you  af:er  my  own  wild  fashion,  you 
took  my  iiead  between  your  hands  and 
kissed  me,  and  said,  "  Happy  are  those 
wiiu  1)  lieve !  long  may  that  happiness 
be  thine !  "  Why  did  I  not  feel  in 
Dante  the  Christian  charm  that  I  felt 
in  Tasso  ?  Dante  in  your  eyes,  as  in 
those  of  most  judges,  is  infinitely  the 
greater  genius,  but  reflected  on  the 
dark  stream  of  that  genius  the  stars 
are  so  ti'oubled,  the  heavens  so 
threatening. 

Just  as  my  year  of  holiday  was 
expiring,  I  turned  to  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  Shakespeare,  of  course,  was 
the  first  English  poet  put  into  my 
hands.  It  proves  how  childlike  my 
mind  still  was,  that  my  earliest  sensa- 
tion in  reading  him  was  that  of 
disappointment.  It  was  not  only 
that,  despite  my  familiarity  with 
English  (thanks  chiefly  to  the  care  of 
him  whom  I  call  my  second  father), 
there  is  much  in  the  metaphorical 
diction  of  Shakespeare  which  I  failed 
to  comprehend ;  but  he  seemed  to  me 
so  far  like  the  modern  French  writers 
who  afiect  to  have  found  inspiration 
in  his  muse,  that  he  obtrudes  images 
of  pain  and  suffering  without  cause 
or  motive  sufficiently  clear  to  ordinary 
understandings,  as  I  had  taught 
myself  to  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
drama. 

He  makes  Fate  so  cruel  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  mild  deity  behind 
her.  Compare,  in  this,  CorneiUe's 
"  Foli/eucte,"  with  the  "  Hamlet." 
In  the  first  an  equal  calamity  befalls 
the  good,  but  in  their  calamity  they 
are  blessed.  The  death  of  the  martyr 
is  the  triumph  of  his  creed.  But  when 
we  have  put  down  the  English  tragedy 
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—  wlien  IlMinlet  and  Ophelia  are  con- 
founded in  death  witii  I'()h)nius  and 
the  fratri''idiil  kinij,  we  see  not  what 
good  end  for  hnnianity  is  achieved. 
The  passages  that  fasten  on  our 
memory  do  not  make  us  happier  and 
holier ;  they  suggest  but  terrihle 
problems,  to  which  they  give  us  no 
solution. 

In  the  "  Soraces"  of  Corneille 
there  are  fierce  contests,  rude  passions, 
tears  drawn  from  some  of  the  bitterest 
sourcesof  hnmanpity;  but  then  through 
all  stands  out,  large  and  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  all  spectators,  the  great  ideal 
of  devoted  patriotism.  How  much  of 
all  that  has  been  grandest  in  the  life 
of  France,  redeeming  even  its  worst 
crimes  of  revolution  in  the  love  of 
country,  has  had  its  origin  in  the 
"Horaces"  of  Corneille?  But  I 
doubt  if  the  fates  of  Coriolanus,  and 
Cffisar,  and  Brutus,  and  Antony,  in  tlie 
giant  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  have 
made  Englishmen  more  willing  to  die 
for  England.  In  fine,  it  was  long 
before — I  will  not  say  I  understood  or 
rightly  appreciated  Shakespeare,  for 
no  Englishman  would  admit  that  I  or 
even  you  could  ever  do  so, — but  before 
I  could  recognise  the  justice  of  the 
place  his  country  claims  for  him  as  the 
genius  without  an  equal  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Europe.  Meanwhile  the 
ardour  I  had  put  into  study,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  emo- 
tions which  the  study  called  forth, 
made  themselves  felt  in  a  return 
of  my  former  illness,  with  symptoms 
still  more  alarming ;  and  when  the 
year  was  out  I  was  ordained  to  rest 
for  perhaps  another  year  before  I  could 
sing  in  public,  still  less  appear  on  the 
stage.  How  I  rejoiced  when  I  heard 
that  fiat !  for  I  emerged  from  that 
year  of  study  with  a  heart  utterly 
estranged  from  the  profession  in  which 

I  had  centred  my  hopes  before . 

Yes,  Eulalie,  you  had  bid  me  accom- 
pli-;h  myself  for  the  arts  of  utterance 
by  the  study  of  arts  in  which  thoughts 


originate  the  words  they  employ ;  and 
in  doing  so — I  had  changed  myself 
into  another  being.  1  was  forbidden 
all  fatigue  of  mind ;  my  books  were 
banished,  but  not  the  new  self  which 
the  books  had  formed.  Recovering 
slowly  through  the  summer,  I  came 
hither  two  months  since,  ostensibly  for 

tiie  a<lvice  of  Dr.  C ,  but  really  in 

the  desire  to  commune  with  my  own 
heart,  and  be  still. 

And  now  I  have  poured  forth  that 
heart  to  you — would  you  persuade  me 
still  to  be  a  singer  ?  If  you  do,  re- 
member at  least  how  jealous  and 
absorbing  the  art  of  the  singer  and  of 
the  actress  is.  How  completely  I 
must  surrender  myself  to  it,  and  live 
among  books,  or  among  dreams,  no 
more.  Can  I  be  anything  else  but 
singer?  and  if  not,  should  I  be  con- 
tented merely  to  read  and  to  dream  ? 
I  must  confide  to  you  one  ambition 
which  during  the  lazy  Italian  summer 
took  pos?es,sion  of  me — I  must  tell  you 
the  ambition,  and  add  that  I  have 
renounced  it  as  a  vain  one.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  could  compose,  I  mean 
in  music.  I  was  pleased  with  some 
things  r  did — they  expressed  in  music 
what  I  could  not  express  in  words;  and 
one  secret  object  in  coming  here  was 
to  submit  them  to  the  great  Maestro. 
He  listened  to  them  patiently;  he 
complimented  me  on  my  accuracy  in 
the  mechanical  laws  of  composition ; 
he  even  said  that  my  favourite  airs 
were  "touckanfs  et  gracienx." 

And  so  he  would  have  left  me,  but 
I  stopped  him  timidly,  and  said, 
"  Tell  me  frankly,  do  you  think  that 
with  time  and  study  I  could  compose 
music  such  as  singers  equal  to  myself 
would  sing  to  ?  " 

"  You  mean  as  a  professional  com- 
poser ?  " 

"  Well,  yes." 

"  And  to  the  abandonment  of  your 
vocation  as  a  singer  ?  " 
"  Yes." 
"  My  dear  child,  I  should  be  your 
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ttorsfc  enemy  if  I  encouraged  sucli  a 
notion ;  clinj;  to  the  career  in  wliicli 
you  can  be  greatest;  <;ain  but  health, 
and  I  wager  my  reputation  on  your 
glorious  success  on  the  stage.  What 
can  you  be  as  a  cautposcrp  You  will 
set  pretty  music  to  pretty  woi'ds,  and 
will  be  sung  in  drawing-rooms  with 
the  fame  a  little  more  or  less  that 
generally  attends  the  compositions  of 
female  amateurs.  Aim  at  something 
higlier,  as  I  know  you  would  do,  and 
you  will  not  succeed.  Is  there  any 
instance  in  modern  times,  perhaps  in 
any  times,  of  a  female  composer  who 
attains  even  to  the  eminence  of  a 
third-rate  opera  writer  ?  Composition 
in  letters  may  be  of  no  sex.  In  that 
Madame  Dudevant  and  your  friend 
Rfadanie  de  Grantmesnil  can  beat 
most  men  ;  but  the  genius  of  musical 
■  com])ositioii  is  homme,  and  accept  it 
.as  a  compliment  when  I  say  that  you 
■are  essentially yonwe." 

He  left  me,  of  course,  mortified 
•and  humbled;  but  I  feel  he  is  right 
as  regards  myself,  though  whether  in 
liis  depreciation  of  our  whole  sex  I 
o  lunot  say.  JJut  as  this  hope  has  left 
me,  I  have  become  more  disquieted, 
stdl  more  restless.  Counsel  me, 
Eulalie;  counsel,  and,  if  possible, 
comfort  me. 

ISATJEA. 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

No  letter  from  you  yet,  and  1  have 
left  you  in  peace  for  ten  days.  How 
do  yon  think  I  have  spent  them  ?  The 
Maestro  called  on  us  with  M.  Savarin, 
to  insist  on  our  accompanying  them  on 
a  round  of  the  theatres.  1  had  not 
been  to  one  since  my  arrival.  I 
div  incd  that  the  kindhearted  composer 
liad  a  motive  in  this  invitation.  He 
thought  that  in  witnessing  the  ap- 
plauses bestowed  on  actors,  and 
sharing  in  the  fascination  in  which 
theatrical  illusion  holds  an  audience, 
lay  old  passion  for  the  stage,  and  with 
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it  the  longing  fbr  an  artiste't  fame, 
would  revive. 

In  my  heart  I  wished  that  his  ex- 
pectations mii^ht  be  realised.  Well 
for  me  if  I  could  once  more  conciiitre 
all  my  aspirations  on  a  prize  within 
my  reach  ! 

We  went  first  to  see  a  comedy 
greatly  in  vogue,  and  the  anthoi* 
thoroughly  understands  the  French 
stage  of  our  day.  The  acting  was 
excellent  in  its  way.  The  next  night 
we  wont  to  the  Odeon,  a  romantic 
melodrama  in  six  acts,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  tahlemix.  I  found  no  fault 
with  the  acting  there.  I  do  not  give 
you  the  rest  of  our  programme.  We 
visited  all  the  princijial  theatres,  re- 
serving the  opera  and  Madame  S 

for  the  last.  Before  I  speak  of  the 
ojiera,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
plays. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the 
theatre  has  so  great  a  hold  on  the 
public  as  in  France ;  no  country  in 
which  the  successful  dramatist  has  so 
high  a  fame;  no  country  perhaps  in 
which  the  state  of  the  stage  so  faith- 
fully represents  the  moral  and  Intel- 
lectual  condition  of  the  people.  I  say 
this  not,  of  course,  from  my  experience 
of  countries  which  I  have  not  visited, 
but  from  all  I  hear  of  the  stage  in 
Germany  and  in  England. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  by 
the  performances  I  witnessed  is,  that 
the  French  people  are  becoming 
dwarfed.  The  comedies  that  please 
them  are  but  pleasant  caricatures  of 
petty  sections  in  a  corrupt  society. 
They  contain  no  large  types  of  human 
nature ;  their  witticisms  convey  no 
luminous  flashes  of  truth  ;  their  sen- 
timent is  not  pure  and  noble — it  is  a 
sickly  and  false  perversion  of  the  im- 
pure and  ignoble  into  travesties  of  the 
pure  and  noble. 

Their  melodramas  cannot  be  classed 
as  literature — all  that  really  remaina 
of  the  old  French  genius  ia  its  vaude' 
ville. 
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Great  dramatists  cfeate  great  parts. 
One  great  part,  such  us  a  Hacliel  would 
plidly  have  accepted,  I  have  not  seen 
in  tlie  dramas  of  the  young  generation. 

High  art  has  taken  refuge  in  the 
opera ;  but  that  is  not  French  opei'a. 
I  do  not  complain  so  much  that  French 
taste  is  less  retined.  I  complain  that 
French  intelleit  is  lowered.  The  de- 
scent from  Polyencte  to  Ruy  Bias  is 
great,  not  so  much  in  the  poetry  of 
form  as  in  the  elevation  of  thought ; 
but  the  descent  from  Ruy  Bias  to  the 
best  drama  now  produced  is  out  of 
poetry  altogether,  and  into  those  flats 
of  prose  which  give  not  even  the 
glimpse  of  a  mountain-top. 

But  now  to  the  opera,     S in 

Norma!  The  house  was  crowded, 
and  its  enthusiasm  as  loud  as  it  was 

genuine.     You    tell   me   that  S 

never  rivalled  Pasta,  but  certainly  her 
Norma  is  a  great  performance.  Her 
voice  has  lost  less  of  its  freshness  than 
I  had  been  toU!,  and  what  is  lost  of  it 
her  practised  management  conceals  or 
carries  ofl. 

The  Maestro  was  quite  right — I 
could  never  vie  with  her  in  her  own 
line  ;  but  conceited  and  vain  as  I  may 
seem  even  to  you  in  saying  so,  I  feel 
in  my  own  line  that  I  could  command 
as  large  an  applause — of  course  taking 
into  account  my  brief-lived  advantage 
of  youth.  Her  acting,  apart  from  her 
voice,  does  not  please  me.  It  seems 
to  me  to  want  intelligence  of  the 
subtler  feelings,  the  undercurrent  of 
emotion  which  constitutes  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  cha- 
racter. Am  I  jealous  when  I  say  this  ? 
Read  on  and  judge. 

On  our  return  that  night,  when  I 
had  seen  the  Venosta  to  bed,  I  went 
into  my  own  room,  opL'ned  the  window, 
and  looked  out.  A  lovely  night,  mild 
as  in  spring  at  Florence — the  moon  at 
her  full,  and  the  stars  looking  so  cahn 
and  so  high  beyond  our  reach  of  their 
tranquillity.  The  evergreens  in  the 
gardens  of  the  villas  around  me  sil- 


vered over,  and  the  summer  boughs, 
not  yet  clothod  with. leaves,  were 
scarcely  visible  amid  the  changeless 
smile  of  tlie  laurels.  At  the  distance 
lay  Paris,  only  to  be  known  by  its 
innumerable  lights.  And  then  1  said 
to  myself — 

"  No,  I  cannot  be  an  actress ;  I 
cannot  resign  my  real  self  for  that 
vamped-up  hypocrite  before  the  lamps. 
Out  on  those  stage-robes  and  painted 
cheeks  !  Out  on  that  simulated  utter- 
ance of  sentiments  learned  by  rote  and 
practised  before  the  looking-glass  till 
every  gesture  has  its  drill ! " 

Then  I  gazed  on  those  stars  which 
provoke  our  questionings,  and  return 
no  answer,  till  my  heart  grew  full,  so 
full,  and  I  bowed  my  head  and  wept 
like  a  child. 

Fiom  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

And  still  no  letter  from  you  !  I 
see  in  the  journals  that  you  have  left 
Nice.  Is  it  that  you  are  too  absorbed 
in  your  work  to  have  leisure  to  write 
to  me  ?  I  know  you  are  not  ill ;  for 
if  you  were,  all  Paris  would  know  of 
it.  All  Europe  has  an  interest  in 
your  health.  Positively  I  will  write 
to  you  no  more  till  a  word  from  your- 
self bids  me  do  so. 

I  fear  I  must  give  up  my  solitary 
walks  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne:  they 
were  very  dear  to  me,  partly  because 
the  quiet  path  to  which  I  confined 
myself  was  that  to  which  you  directed 
me  as  the  one  you  habitualjy  selected 
when  at  Paris,  and  in  which  jou  had 
brooded  over  and  revolved  the  loveliest 
of  your  romances ;  and  partly  bet-ause 
it  was  there  that,  catching,  alas !  not 
inspiration  but  enthusiasm  from  the 
genius  that  had  hallowed  the  place, 
and  dreaming  I  might  originate  music, 
I  nursed  my  own  aspirations  and  mur- 
mured my  own  airs.  And  though  so 
close  to  that  world  of  Paris  to  which 
all  artists  must  appeal  for  judgment 
or  audieiMve    the  spot  was  so  undis- 
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turlicd,  so  sequestered.  Rut  of  kte 
that  puth  has  lost  its  solitude,  and 
therefore  its  charm. 

Six  d;\ys  ago  the  first  person  I 
encountered  in  my  walk  w;is  a  man 
whom  I  did  not  then  heed.  He 
seemed  in  thought,  or  rather  in  reverie, 
like  myself;  we  passed  each  otiier 
twice  or  thrice,  and  I  did  not  notice 
whetlier  he  was  young  or  old,  tall  or 
short ;  hut  he  came  the  next  day,  and 
a  third  day,  and  then  I  saw  that  lie 
was  young,  and,  in  so  regarding  him, 
his  eyes  hecame  fixed  on  mine.  Tlie 
fourth  clay  he  did  not  come,  but  two 
other  men  came,  and  the  look  of  one 
was  inquisitive  and  offensive.  They 
sat  themselves  down  on  a  bench  in 
the  walk,  and  though  I  did  not  seem 
to  notice  them,  I  hastened  home ;  and 
the  next  day,  in  talking  with  our  kind 
Madame  Savarin,  and  alluding  to  these 
quiet  walks  of  mine,  she  hinted,  with 
the  delicacy  which  is  her  characteristic, 
that  the  customs  of  Paris  did  not 
allow  Demoiselles  comme  il  faut  to 
walk  alone  even  in  the  most  seques- 
tered paths  of  the  liois. 

I  begin  now  to  comprehend  your 
disdain  of  customs  which  impose 
chains  so  idly  galling  on  the  liberty 
of  our  sex. 

We  dined  with  the  Savarins  last 
evening:  what  a  joyous  nature  he 
has !  Not  reading  Latin,  I  only 
know  Horace  by  translations,  which  I 
am  told  are  bad ;  but  Savarin  seems 
to  me  a  sort  of  half  Horace.  Horace 
on  his  town-bred  side,  so  playfully 
wi'll  bred,  so  good-humoured  in  his 
philosophy,  so  aft'ei  tionate  to  friends, 
and  so  biting  to  foes.  But  certainly 
Savarin  could  not  have  lived  in  a 
country  farm  upon  endives  and  mal- 
lows. He  is  town-bred  and  Parisian, 
jusqu'au  bout  des  angles.  How  he 
admires  you,  and  how  I  love  him  for 
it!  Only  in  one  thing  he  disappoints 
me  there.  It  is  your  style  that  he 
chicHy  praises:  certainly  that  style  is 
matchless  ;  but  style  is  only  the  cloth- 


ing of  thought,  and  to  praise  your 
style  seems  to  me  almost  as  invidious 
as  the  compliment  to  some  perfect 
beauty,  not  on  her  form  and  face,  but 
on  her  taste  and  dress. 

We  met  at  dinner  an  American  and 
his  wife — a  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Morley ; 
she  is  delicately  handsome,  as  the 
American  women  I  have  seen  generally 
are,  and  with  that  frank  vivacity  of 
manner  which  distinguishes  them  from 
English  women.  She  seemed  to  take 
a  fancy  to  me,  and  we  soon  grew  very 
good  friends. 

She  is  the  first  advocate  I  have 
met,  except  yourself,  of  that  doctrine 
upon  the  flights  of  Women — of  which 
one  reads  more  in  the  journals  than 
one  hears  discussed  in  salons. 

Naturally  enough  I  felt  great  in- 
terest in  that  subject,  more  especially 
since  my  rambles  in  the  liois  were 
forbidden ;  and  as  long  as  she  de- 
claimed on  the  hard  fate  of  the 
women  who,  feeling  within  them 
powers  that  struggle  for  air  and  light 
beyond  the  close  precinct  of  liousehold 
duties,  find  themselves  restricted  from 
fair  rivalry  with  men  in  such  fields  of 
knowledge  and  toil  and  glory,  as  men 
since  the  world  began  have  appro- 
priated to  themselves,  I  need  not  say 
that  I  went  with  her  cordially  :  you 
can  guess  that  by  ray  former  letters. 
But  when  she  entered  into  the  de- 
tailed catalogue  of  our  exact  wrongs 
and  our  exact  rights,  I  felt  all  the 
pusillanimity  of  my  sex,  and  shrank 
back  in  terror. 

Her  husband,  joining  us  when  she 
was  hi  full  tide  of  eloquence,  smiled 
at  me  with  a  kind  of  saturnine  mirth. 
"  Mademoiselle,  don't  believe  a  word 
she  says;  it  is  only  tall  talk!  In 
America  the  women  are  absolute 
tyrants,  and  it  is  I  who,  in  concert 
with  my  oppressed  countrymen,  am 
going  in  for  a  platform  agitation  to 
restore  the  Rights  of  Men." 

Upon  this  there  was  a  lively  battlo 
of  words  between  the  s])ou8e8,  io 
V  2 
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which,  I  mnst  own,  I  thought  the 
lady  was  deculeiUy  worsted. 

IS^o,  luilalie,  I  sre  nothing  in  these 
echenies  tor  altering  our  relations  to- 
wards the  other  sex  which  would  im- 
prove our  condition.  The  inequ.ilities 
we  suffer  are  not  im])osed  bj  law — 
not  even  by  convention  ;  they  are 
imposed  by  natm-e. 

Eiilalie,  you  have  had  an  experience 
unknown  to  me ;  you  have  loved.  In 
that  day  did  you— you,  round  whom 
poets  and  sages  and  statesmen  gather, 
listening  to  your  words  as  to  an  oracle 
—did  you  feel  that  your  pride  of 
genius  h;>d  gone  out  from  you — that 
your  ambition  lived  in  him  whom  yon 
loved — that  his  smile  was  more  to  you 
than  the  applause  of  the  world  ? 

I  feel  as  if  love  in  a  woman  must 
destroy  her  rights  of  equality — that 
it  gives  to  her  a  sovereign  even  in  one 
who  would  be  inferior  to  herself  if 
her  love  did  not  glorify  and  crown 
him.  All !  if  I  could  but  merge  this 
terrible  egotism  which  oppresses  me, 
into  the  being  of  some  one  who  is 
what  I  would  wish  to  be  were  I  man  ! 
I  would  not  ask  him  to  achieve  fame. 
Enough  if  I  felt  that  he  was  worthy 
of  it,  and  happier  lUL'thiuks  to  console 
him  when  he  failed  than  to  triumph 
with  him  when  he  won.  Tell  me, 
have  you  felt  this  ?  When  you  loved 
did  you  stoop  as  to  a  slave,  or  did  you 
bow  down  as  to  a  master  ? 

From  Madame  de  Granlmesnil 
to  Isaura  Cicngna. 

Chhre  enfant, — All  your  four  letters 
have  reached  me  the  same  day.  In 
one  of  my  sudden  whims  I  set  off 
witli  a  few  friends  on  a  rapid  tour 
along  the  Riviera  to  Genoa,  thence  to 
Turin  on  to  Milan.  Not  knowing 
where  we  should  rest  even  for  a  day, 
my  letters  were  not  forwarded. 

I  came  back  to  Nice  yesterday,  con- 
soled for  all  fatigues  in  having  insured 


that  accuracy  in  description  of  localities 
which  my  work  necessitates. 

You  are,  my  poor  child,  in  that 
revolutionary  crisis  through  which 
genius  passes  in  youth  before  it  knows 
its  own  seu',  and  longs  vaguely  to  do  or 
to  be  a  something  other  than  it  lias  done 
or  has  been  before.  For,  not  to  be 
unjust  to  your  own  powers,  genius  you 
have — that  inborn  undefinable  essence, 
including  talent,  and  yet  distinct  from 
it.  Genius  you  have,  but  genius 
uneonceutrated,  undisciplined,  I  sec, 
though  you  are  too  dithdeut  to  say  :  > 
openly,  that  you  shrink  from  the  fame 
of  singer,  because,  fevered  by  your 
readmg,  yon  would  fain  aspire  to  the 
thorny  crown  of  author.  I  echo  the 
hard  saying  of  the  Maestro^  1  should 
be  your  worst  enemy  did  I  encourage 
you  to  forsake  a  career  in  which  a 
dazzling  suc!-ess  is  so  assured,  for  one 
in  which,  if  it  were  your  true  vocation, 
you  would  not  ask  whether  you  were 
fit  for  it;  you  would  be  impelled  to  it 
by  the  terrible  star  which  presides  over 
the  birth  of  poets. 

Have  you,  who  are  so  naturally 
observant,  and  of  late  have  become  so 
reflective,  never  remarked  '  hatauthors, 
however  absorbed  in  their  own  craft, 
do  not  wish  their  children  to  adopt  it  ? 
The  most  successful  author  is  perhaps 
the  last  person  to  whom  neophytes 
should  come  for  encouragement.  This 
I  think  is  not  the  case  with  the  culti- 
vators of  the  sister  arts.  Tlie  painter, 
the  sculptor,  the  musician,  seem  dis- 
posed to  invite  disciples  and  welcome 
acolytes.  As  for  those  engaged  in  the 
practical  afi'airs  of  life,  fathers  mostly 
wisli  their  sons  to  be  as  they  have 
been. 

The  politician,  the  lawyer,  the  mer- 
chant, each  says  to  his  children, 
"  Follow  my  steps."  All  parents  in 
practical  life  would  at  least  agree  in 
this — they  would  not  wish  their  sons 
to  be  poets.  There  must  be  some 
sound  cause  in  the  world's  philosophy 
for  this  general  concurrence  of  digress 
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Son  from  a  road  of  which  the  travellers 
tlitiiiselves  say  to  those  whom  they 
love  best,  "  Heware  !  " 

Koiuiii  CO  in  youth  is,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, thehappicst  nutriment  ot'wiidom 
in  after-years  ;  hut  I  would  never  invite 
any  one  to  look  upon  the  romance  of 
youth  as  a  thing 

"  To  case  in  periods  and  embalm  in  ink." 

JEnfftnt,  have  you  need  of  a  publisher 
to  create  romance  ?  Is  it  not  in  your- 
self? Do  not  imagine  that  geuins 
requires  for  its  enjoyment  the  scratch 
of  the  pen  and  the  types  of  the  printer. 
Do  not  suppose  that  the  poet,  the 
romaiicier,  is  most  poetic,  most  roman- 
tic, when  he  is  striving,  struggling, 
labouring,  to  check  the  rush  of  his  ideas, 
and  materialise  the  images  which  visit 
him  as  souls  into  such  tangible  like- 
nesses of  flesh  and  blood  that  the  high- 
est compliment  a  reader  can  bestow  on 
them  is  to  say  that  they  are  lifelike. 
No  :  the  poet's  real  delight  is  not  in 
tlie  mechanism  of  composing;  the 
best  part  of  that  deliglit  is  in  the 
sympithies  be  has  established  with 
innumerable  modifications  of  life  and 
form,  and  art  and  nature — sympathies 
which  are  often  found  equally  keen  in 
those  -who  have  not  the  same  gift  of 
language.  The  poet  is  but  the  inter- 
preter. What  of? — Truths  in  the 
hearts  of  others.  He  utters  what  they 
feel.  Is  the  joy  in  tiie  utterance  ? 
Nay,  it  is  in  the  feeling  itself.  So,  my 
dear,  darn-bright  child  of  song,  when 
I  bade  thee  open,  out  of  the  beaten 
thoroughfare,  patlis  into  the  meads  and 
river-banks  at  either  side  of  the  formal 
hed^zcrows,  rightly  dost  thou  add  that 
I  enjoined  thee  to  make  thine  art  thy 
companion.  In  the  culture  of  that 
art  for  which  you  are  so  eminently 
gifted,  you  will  find  the  ideal  lif,  ever 
beside  the  real.  Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  tell  me  that  in  that  art  you  do  but 
utter  the  thoughts  of  others?  You 
utter  them  in  music;  through  the 
music  yon  not  only  give  to  the  thoughts 


a  new  character,  but  yon  make  them 
reproductive  of  fresli  thoughts  in  your 
audience. 

You  said  very  truly  that  you  found 
in  composing  you  could  put  into  music 
thoughts  which  you  could  not  put  into 
words.  That  is  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  music.  No  genuine  musician  cau 
explain  in  words  exactly  what  he  means 
to  convey  in  his  music. 

How  little  a  lihrctio  interprets  an 
opera — how  little  we  care  even  to  read 
it !  It  is  the  music  that  speaks  to  us ; 
and  how  ?  —  Through  the  human 
voice.  We  do  not  notice  how  poor 
are  the  words  which  the  voice 
warbles.  It  is  the  voice  itself  inter- 
preting the  soul  of  the  musician  which 
enchants  and  enthrals  us.  And  you 
who  have  that  voice  pretend  to  despise 
the  gift.  What !  despise  the  power 
of  communicating  delight ! — the 
power  that  we  authors  envy  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  can  we  give  delight 
with  so  little  alloy  as  the  singer. 

And  when  an  audience  disperses, 
can  you  guess  what  grief's  the  singer 
may  have  comforted  ?  what  hard 
hearts  he  may  have  softened  ?  what 
high  thoughts  be  may  have  awak- 
ened ? 

You  say,  "  Out  on  the  vamped-ap 
hypocrite !  Out  on  the  stage-robes 
and  painted  cheeks ! " 

I  say,  "  Out  on  the  morbid  spirit 
which  so  cynically  regards  the  mere 
details  by  which  a  whole  eflect  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  and  souls  of 
races  and  nations  can  be  produced !  " 

There,  have  I  scolded  you  suffi- 
ciently ?  I  should  scold  you  more, 
if  1  did  not  see  in  the  affluence  of 
your  youth  and  your  intellect  the 
cause  of  your  restlessness.  Riches  are 
always  restless.  It  is  only  to  poverty 
that  the  gods  give  content. 

You  question  me  about  love : 
you  ask  if  I  have  ever  bowed  to  a 
master,  ever  merged  my  life  in 
another's;  expect  no  answer  on  this 
from  me.     Circe  herself  could  give  no 
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answer  to  tlie  simplest  maid,  who, 
never  having  loved,  asks,  "  What  is 
love  ?  " 

In  the  history  of  the  passions  each 
human  heart  is  a  world  in  itself;  its 
experience  profits  no  others.  In  no 
two  lives  does  love  play  the  same 
part  or  bequeath  the  same  record. 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  glad  or 
sorry  that  the  word  "love"  now  falls 
on  my  ear  with  a  sound  as  slight 
and  as  faint  as  the  dropping  of  a  leaf 
in  autumn  may  fall  on  tliine. 

I  volunteer  but  this  lesson,  the 
wisest  I  can  give,  if  thou  canst  under- 
stand it :  aa  I  bade  thee  take  art  into 


thy  life,  so  learn  to  look  on  life  itself 
as  an  art.  Thou  couldst  discover  the 
charm  in  Tasso ;  thou  couldst  perceive 
tliat  the  requisite  of  all  art,  that 
which  pleases,  is  in  the  harmony  of 
proportion.  We  lose  sight  of  beauty 
if  we  exaggerate  the  feature  most 
beautiful. 

Love  proportioned,  adorns  the 
homeliesL  existence ;  love  dispropor- 
tioncd,  deforms  the  fairest. 

Alas !  wilt  thou  remember  this 
warning  when  the  time  comes  in 
which  it  may  be  needed  ? 

E — a — . 
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It  is  several  weeks  after  the  date  of 
the  last  chapter ;  the  lime-trees  in  the 
Tuilerics  are  clothed  in  green. 

In  a  somewhat  spacious  apartment 
on  the  ground-floor  in  the  quiet  locality 
of  the  Rue  d'Anjou  a  man  was  seated, 
very  still,  and  evidently  ahsorbed  in 
deep  thought,  before  a  writing-table 
placed  close  to  the  window. 

Seen  thus  there  was  an  expression 
of  great  power,  both  of  intellect  and 
of  character,  in  a  face  which,  in  ordi- 
nary social  commune,  might  rather  be 
noticeable  for  an  aspect  of  hardy 
frankness,  suiting  well  with  the  clear- 
cut,  handsome  profile  and  the  rich 
dark  auburn  hnir,  waving  carelessly 
over  one  of  those  broad  open  fore- 
heads, which,  according  to  an  old 
writer,  seem  the  "  frontispiece  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Honour." 

The  forehead,  indeed,  was  the  man's 
most  remarkable  feature.  It  could  not 
but  prepossess  the  beholder.  When, 
in  private  theatricals,  he  had  need  to 
alter  the  character  of  his  countenance, 
he  did  it  efl'ectually,  merely  by  forcing 
down  his  hair  till  it  reached  his  eye- 
brows. He  no  longer  then  looked 
like  the  same  man. 

The  person  I  describe  has  been 
already  introduced  to  the  reader  as 
Graham  Vane,     But  perhaps  this  is 


the  fit  occasion  to  enter  into  some 
such  details  as  to  his  parentage  and 
position  as  may  make  the  introduc- 
tion more  satisfactory  and  complete. 

His  father,  the  representative  of  a 
very  ancient  fiiniily,  came  into  pos- 
session, after  a  long  minoiity,  of  what 
may  be  called  a  fair  squire's  estate, 
and  about  half  a  million  in  moneyed 
investments,  inherited  on  the  female 
side.  Both  land  and  money  were 
absolutely  at  his  disposal,  unencum- 
bered by  entail  or  settlement.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  brilliant,  irregular 
genius,  of  princely  generosity,  of 
splendid  taste,  of  a  goi-geous  kind  of 
I)ride  closely  allied  to  a  masculine 
kind  of  vanity.  As  soon  as  he  was  of 
age  he  began  to  build,  converting  his 
squire's  hall  into  a  ducal  palace.  He 
then  stood  for  the  county  ;  and  in  days 
before  the  first  Reform  Bill,  when  a 
county  election  was  to  the  estate  of  a 
candidate  what  a  long  war  is  to  the 
debt  of  a  nation.  He  won  the  elec- 
tion ;  he  obtained  early  successes  in 
>^arlianient.  It  was  said  by  good 
authorities  in  political  circles  that,  if 
he  chose,  he  might  aspire  to  lead  bis 
party,  and  ultimately  to  hold  the 
first  rank  in  the  government  of  his 
country. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  but 
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certainly  he  did  not  clioose  to  take  the 
trouble  necessary  for  such  an  ambition. 
He  was  too  fond  of  pleasure,  of  luxury, 
of  pomp.  He  kept  a  famous  stud  of 
racers  and  hunters.  He  was  a  muni- 
ficent pitron  of  art.  His  establisli- 
ments,  his  entertainments,  were  on  a 
par  with  those  of  the  great  noble  who 
represented  the  loftiest  (I\Ir.  Vane 
would  not  own  it  to  be  the  eldest) 
branch  of  his  genealogical  tree. 

He  became  indifi'erent  to  political 
contests,  indolent  in  liis  attendance  at 
the  House,  speaking  seldom,  not  at 
great  length  nor  w^ith  much  prepara- 
tion, but  with  power  p"'1  fire,  oi-igi- 
nality  and  genius ;  so  tbac  he  was  not 
only  effective  as  an  orator,  but,  com- 
bining with  eloquence  advantages  of 
birth,  person,  station,  the  reputation 
of  patriotic  independence,  and  genial 
attributes  of  character,  he  was  an 
authority  of  weight  in  the  scales  of 
party. 

This  gentleman,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
married  the  dowerless  daugliter  of  a 
poor  but  distinguished  naval  ofRccr,  of 
noble  family,  first  cousin  to  the  Duke 
of  Alton. 

He  settled  on  her  a  suitable  jointure, 
but  declined  to  tie  up  any  portion  of 
his  property  for  the  benefit  of  children 
by  the  marriage.  He  declared  that 
60  much  of  his  fortune  was  invested 
either  in  mines,  the  produce  of  which 
was  extremely  fluctuating,  or  in  various 
funds,  over  rapid  transfers  in  which 
it  was  his  amusement  and  his  interest 
to  have  control,  unchecked  by  reference 
to  trustees,  that  entails  and  settle- 
ments on  children  were  an  incon- 
venience he  declined  to  incur. 

Besides,  he  held  notions  of  his  own 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  keeping  children 
dependent  on  their  father.  "  Wliat 
numbers  of  young  men,"  said  he,  "  are 
ruined  in  character  and  in  fortune  by 
knowing  that  when  their  father  dies 
tliey  are  certain  of  the  same  provision, 
no  matter  how  they  disj)]ease  him ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  forestalling  that 


provision  by  recourse  to  usurers." 
These  arguments  might  not  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  bride's  father  a  year  or 
two  later,  when,  by  the  death  of  in- 
tervening kinsmen,  he  became  Duke 
of  Alton ;  but  in  his  then  circum- 
stances the  marriage  itself  was  so  much 
beyond  the  expectations  which  the 
portionless  daughter  of  a  sea-captain 
has  tlie  right  to  form,  that  Mr.  Vane 
had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  he  re- 
mained absolute  master  of  his  whole 
fortune,  save  of  that  part  of  his  landed 
estate  on  which  his  wife's  jointure 
was  settled ;  and  oven  from  tliis  en- 
cumbrance be  was  very  soon  freed. 
His  wife  died  in  the  second  year  of 
marriage,  leaving  an  only  son — 
Graham.  He  grieved  for  her  loss 
with  all  the  passion  of  an  impression- 
able, ardent,  and  powerful  nature. 
Then  for  a  while  he  sought  distraction 
to  his  sorrow  by  tlirowing  himself  into 
public  life  with  a  devoted  energy  he 
had  not  previously  displayed. 

His  speeches  served  to  bring  his 
party  into  power,  and  he  yielded, 
tliough  reluctantly,  to  the  unanimous 
demand  of  that  i)arty  that  he  should 
accept  one  of  the  highest  oiRces  in  the 
new  Cabinet.  He  acquitted  himself 
well  as  an  administrator,  but  declared, 
no  doubt  honestly,  that  he  felt  like 
Sindbad  released  from  the  old  man  on 
his  back,  when,  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, he  went  out  of  office  with  his 
party.  No  persuasions  could  induce 
him  to  come  in  again ;  nor  did  he  ever 
again  take  a  very  active  part  in 
debate.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  was  born 
to  the  freedom  of  a  private  gentleman 
— intolerable  to  me  is  the  thraldom  of 
a  public  servant.  But  I  will  bring  up 
my  son  so  that  he  may  acquit  the  debt 
which  I  decline  to  pay  to  my  country." 
There  he  kept  his  word.  Graham  bad 
been  carefully  educated  for  publiclife, 
the  ambition  for  it  dinned  into  his 
ear  from  childhood.  In  his  school- 
vacations  his  father  made  liim  learn 
and    declaim    chosen     specimeus     of 
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masculine  oratory ;  engaged  an  emi- 
nent actor  to  give  liim  lessons  in 
elocution  ;  bade  hina  frequent  theatres, 
and  study  there  the  efloct  which  words 
derive  from  looks  and  gesture;  en- 
couraged him  to  take  part  himsulf 
in  private  theatricals.  To  all  this 
the  hoy  lent  his  mind  with  delight. 
He  had  the  orator's  inborn  tenipera- 
mont ;  quick,  yet  imaginative,  and 
loving  the  sport  of  rivalry  and  coritest. 
Being  also,  in  his  boyish  years,  good- 
humoured  and  joyous,  he  was  not 
more  a  favourite  with  the  masters  in 
the  sclioolroom  than  with  the  boys  in 
the  playground.  Leaving  Eton  at 
seventeen,  he  then  entered  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became,  in  his  first  term, 
the  most  popular  speaker  at  the 
Union. 

But  his  father  cut  short  his  acade- 
mical career,  and  decided,  for  reasons 
of  liis  own,  to  place  him  at  once  in 
Dijilomacy,  He  was  attached  to  tlie 
Embassy  at  Paris,  and  partook  of  the 
pleasures  and  dissipations  of  that 
metropolis  too  keenly  to  retain  mncii 
of  the  sterner  ambition  to  which  he  had 
before  devoted  himself.  Becoming  one 
of  the  spoiled  darlings  of  fashion,  tliere 
was  great  danger  that  his  character 
would  relax  into  the  easy  grace  of  the 
Epicurean,  when  all  such  loiterings  in 
the  Rose  Garden  were  brought  to 
abrupt  close  by  a  rude  and  terrible 
change  in  his  fortunes. 

His  father  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  in  hunting ;  and  wlien  his 
affairs  were  investigated,  they  were 
found  to  be  hopelessly  involved — 
api)arently  the  assets  would  not  suffice 
for  tlie  debts.  The  elder  Vane  him- 
self was  probably  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  his  liabilities.  He  had 
never  wanted  ready  money  to  the 
last.  He  could  always  obtain  that 
trom  a  money-lender,  or  from  tlie  sale 
of  his  funded  investments.  But  it 
became  obvious,  on  examining  his 
pai)ers,  that  he  knew  at  least  how 
impaired  would  be  the  heritage    he 


should  bequeath  to  a  son  whom  he 
idolised.  For  that  reason  he  had 
given  Graham  a  profession  in  diplo- 
macy, and  for  that  reason  he  had 
privately  applied  to  the  Ministry  for 
tlie  Viceroy alty  of  India,  in  the  event 
of  its  speedy  vacancy.  He  was  eminent 
enough  not  to  anticipate  refusal,  and 
with  economy  in  that  lucrative  post 
much  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties 
might  have  been  redeemed,  and  at 
least  an  independent  provision  secured 
for  his  son. 

Graham,  like  Alain  de  Rochebriant, 
allowed  no  reproach  on  his  father's 
memory — indeed,  with  more  reason 
than  Alain,  for  the  elder  Vane's  for- 
tune had  at  least  gone  on  no  mean 
and  frivolous  dissipation. 

It  had  lavished  itself  on  encourage- 
ment to  art — on  great  objects  of 
public  beneficence — on  public-spirited 
aid  of  political  objects;  and  even  in 
mere  selfish  enjoyments  there  was  a 
certain  grandeur  in  his  princely  hos- 
pitalities, in  his  munificent  generosity, 
in  a  warm  hearted  carelessness  for 
money.  No  indulgence  in  petty 
follies  or  degrading  vices  aggravated 
the  offence  of  the  magnificent  squan- 
derer. 

"  Let  me  look  on  my  loss  of  fortune 
as  a  gain  to  myself,"  said  Graham, 
manfully.  "  Had  I  been  a  rich  man, 
my  experience  of  Paris  tells  me  that 
I  should  most  likely  have  been  a  very 
idle  one.  Now  tliat  I  have  no  gold, 
1  must  dig  in  myself  for  iron." 

The  man  to  w  om  he  said  this  was 
an  uncle-in-lavv  if  I  may  use  that 
phrase  —  the  Riglit  Hon.  Richard 
King,  popularly  styled  "  the  blameless 
King." 

This  gentleman  had  married  the 
sister  of  Graham's  mother,  whose  loss 
in  his  infancy  and  boyhood  she  had 
tenderly  and  anxiously  sought  to 
supply.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
woman  more  fitted  to  invite  love  and 
reverence  than  was  Lady  Janet  King, 
her  manners  were  so  sweet  and  geuLic, 
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her  whole  nature  bo  elevated  and 
pure. 

Her  father  had  succeeded  to  the 
dnkc'iUmi  when  she  married  Mr.  King, 
and  the  alliance  was  not  deemed  quite 
siiitahle.  Still  it  was  not  one  to 
which  the  Duke  would  have  heen 
f;iirly  justitied  in  refusing  his  assent. 

Mr.  King  could  not,  indeed,  hoast 
of  noble  ancestry,  nor  was  he  even  a 
landed  j)roprietor;  hut  he  was  a  not 
undistinguished  niemher  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  irreproachable  character,  and 
ample  fortune  inherited  fioni  a  distant 
kinsman,  vi'ho  had  enriched  hiniself  as 
a  merchant.  It  was  on  both  sides  a 
mairiage  of  love. 

It  is  popularly  said  that  a  man  up- 
lifts a  wife  to  his  own  rank  ;  it  as 
often  happens  tliat  a  woman  uplifts 
her  husband  to  the  dignity  of  her  own 
character.  Richard  King  rose  greatly 
in  public  estimation  after  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Janet. 

Slie  united  to  a  sincere  piety  a 
very  active  and  a  very  enlightened 
benevolence.  She  guided  his  ambition 
aside  from  mere  party  politics  into 
subjects  of  social  and  relij:ions  in- 
terest, and  in  devoting  himself  to 
t  iise  he  achieved  a  position  more 
popular  and  more  respected  than  he 
could  ever  have  won  in  the  strife  of 
party. 

When  the  Government  of  which 
the  elder  Vane  became  a  leading 
Minister  was  formed,  it  was  considered 
a  great  object  to  secure  a  name  so 
high  in  the  religious  world,  so  lielovcd 
by  the  working  classes,  as  that  of 
Richard  King  ;  and  he  accepted  one 
of  those  places  w^iich,  though  not  in 
the  Cabinet,  confers  the  rank  of  Privy 
Councillor. 

When  that  brief-lived  Administra- 
tion ceased,  he  felt  the  same  sensa- 
tion of  relief  that  Vane  had  felt,  and 
came  to  the  same  resolution  never 
again  to  accept  office,  but  from  diffe- 
rent reasons,  all  of  which  need  not 
how    be   detailed.      Amongst    them. 


however,  certainly  this  : — Tie  was  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  to  opinion,  thin- 
skinned  as  to  abuse,  and  very  tena- 
cious of  the  respect  due  to  his  peculiar 
character  of  sanctity  and  philanthropy. 
He  writhed  under  every  newspaper 
article  that  had  made  "the  blameless 
King "  responsible  for  the  iniquities 
of  the  Government  to  which  he  be- 
longed. In  the  loss  of  office  he  seemed 
to  recover  his  former  throne. 

Mr.  King  heard  Graham's  resolu- 
tion with  a  grave  approving  smile,  and 
his  interest  in  the  young  man  became 
greatly  increased.  He  devoted  him- 
self strenuously  to  the  object  of 
saving  to  Graham  some  wrecks  of  his 
paternal  fortunes,  and  having  a  clear 
head  and  great  experience  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  he  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions formed  by  the  family  solicitor. 
A  rich  manufacturer  was  found  to 
purchase  at  a  fancy  price  the  bulk  of 
the  estate  with  the  palatial  mansion, 
which  the  estate  alone  could  never 
have  siifliced  to  maintain  with  suitable 
e^tablishmeuts. 

So  that  when  all  debts  were  paid, 
Graham  found  himself  in  possession 
of  a  clear  income  of  about  £500  a 
year,  invested  in  a  mortgage  secured 
on  a  part  of  the  hereditary  lands,  on 
which  was  seated  an  old  hunting-lodge 
bought  by  a  brewer. 

\Mth  this  portion  of  the  property 
Graham  parted  very  reluctantly.  It 
was  situated  amid  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery  on  the  estate,  and 
the  lodge  itself  was  a  remnant  of  the 
original  residence  of  his  ancestors 
before  it  had  been  abandoned  for  that 
which,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
had  been  expanded  into  a  Irentham- 
like  palace  by  the  last  owner. 

But  Mr.  King's  argumeut  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  saciifice.  "  I  can 
manage,"  said  the  prudent  adviser, 
"  if  you  insist  on  it,  to  retain  that 
remnant  of  tho  hereditary  estate 
which  you  are  so  loth  to  part  with 
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But  how  ?  by  mortgaging  it  to  an 
extent  that  will  scarcely  leave  you 
£50  a-year  net  from  the  rents.  This 
is  not  all.  Tour  mind  will  then  be 
distracted  from  the  large  object  of  a 
career  to  the  small  object  of  retaining 
a  few  family  acres;  you  will  be  con- 
stantly hampered  by  privirte  anxieties 
and  fears:  you  could  do  nothing  for 
the  benefit  of  those  around  you — 
could  not  repair  a  firraliouse  for  a 
better  class  of  tenant — could  not  re- 
build a  labourer's  dilapidated  eott.ige. 
Give  up  an  idea  that  might  be  very 
well  for  a  man  whose  sole  ambition 
was  to  remain  a  squire,  however  beg- 
garly. Launch  yourself  into  the 
larger  world  of  metropolitan  life  with 
energies  wholly  unshackled,  a  mind 
wholly  undisturbed,  and  secure  of  an 
income  which,  however  modest,  is 
equal  to  that  of  most  young  men  who 
enter  that  world  as  your  equals." 

Graliam  was  convinced,  and  yielded, 
though  with  a  bitter  pang.  It  i-;  hard 
for  a  man  whose  fathers  have  lived  on 
the  soil  to  give  up  all  trace  of  their 
whereabouts.  But  none  saw  in  him 
any  morbid  consciousness  of  change  of 
fortune,  w!  en,  a  year  after  bis  father's 
death,  he  reassumed  his  place  in 
society.  If  before  courted  for  his  ex- 
pectations, he  was  still  courted  for 
himself;  by  many  of  the  great  who 
had  loved  his  father,  perhaps  even 
courted  more. 

He  resigned  the  diplomatic  career, 
not  merely  because  the  rise  in  that 
profession  is  slow,  and  In  the  interme- 
diate steps  the  chances  of  distinction 
are  slight  and  few,  but  more  because 
he  desired  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  home 
country,  and  regarded  the  courts  of 
other  lands  as  exile. 

It  was  not  true,  however, 
Lemercier  had  stated  on  report,  that 
he  lived  on  his  pen.  Curbing  all  his 
old  extravagant  tastes,  £500  a-year 
amply  supplied  his  wants.  But  he 
had  by  his  pen  gained  distinction,  and 
created  great  belief  in  his  abilities  for 


a  public  career.  He  had  written 
critical  articles,  read  with  much  praise, 
in  periodicals  of  authority,  and  had 
published  one  or  two  essays  on  political 
questions,  which  had  created  yet  more 
sensation.  It  was  only  the  graver 
literature,  connected  more  or  less  with 
his  ultimate  object  of  a  public  career, 
in  wliicli  he  had  thus  evinced  his 
talents  of  composition.  Such  writings 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  bring  him 
uuicli  money,  but  they  gave  him  a 
detinite  and  solid  station.  In  the  old 
time,  before  the  lirst  Reform  Bill,  his 
reputation  would  have  secured  him  at 
once  a  seat  in  Parliament;  but  the 
ancient  nurseries  of  statesmen  are 
gone,  and  their  place  is  not  supplied. 
He  had  been  invited,  however,  to 
stand  for  more  than  one  large  and 
populous  borough,  with  very  fair 
prospects  of  success;  and  whatever 
the  expense,  Mr.  King  had  offered  to 
defray  it.  But  Graham  would  not 
have  incurred  the  latter  obligation ; 
and  when  he  learned  the  pledges 
which  his  supporters  would  have 
exacted,  he  would  not  have  stood  if 
success  had  been  certain  and  the  cost 
nothing.  "  I  cannot,"  he  said  to  his 
friends,  "  go  into  the  consideration  of 
what  is  best  for  the  country  with  my 
thoughts  manacled;  and  I  cannot  be 
both  representative  and  slave  of  the 
greatest  ignorance  of  the  greatest 
number.  I  bide  my  time,  and  mean- 
while I  prefer  to  write  as  I  please, 
rather  than  vote  as  I  don't  please." 

Three  years  went  by,  passed  chiefly 
in  England,  partly  in  travel ;  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  Graham  Vane  was 
still  one  of  those  of  whom  admirers 
say,  "  He  will  be  a  great  man  some 
day  ; "  and  detractors  reply,  "  Some 
day  seems  a  long  way  off." 

The  same  fastidiousness  which  had 
operated  against  that  entrance  into 
Parliament  to  which  his  ambition  not 
the  less  steadily  adapted  itself,  bad 
kept  him  free  from  the  perils  of  wed- 
lock.    In   his  heart  he   yearned  for 
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love  and  domestic  lifo,  but  he  had 
liitlicrlo  met  witli  no  one  who  realised 
tiic  ideal  he  had  fonncid.  With  his 
person,  his  accomplislnncnts,  his  con- 
nections, and  his  repute,  he  might 
have  made  many  an  advantageous 
marriage.  But  somehow  or  other  the 
charm  vanished  from  a  (air  face,  if  tlie 
shadoiv  of  a  money-bag  fell  on  it;  on 
the  other  hand,  his  ambition  occupied 
BO  large  a  share  in  his  thoughts  that 
he  would  have  fled  in  time  from 
the  temptation  of  a  marriage  that 
would  have  overweighted  him  beyond 
the  chance  of  rising.  Added  to  all, 
he  desired  in  a  wife  an  intellect  that, 
if  not  equal  to  his  own,  could  become 
80  by  sympathy — a  union  of  high 
culture  and  noble  aspiration,  and  yet 
of  loving  womanly  sweetness  which  a 
man  seldom  finds  out  of  books;  and 
when  he  does  find  it,  perhaps  it  does 
not  wear  the  sort  of  face  that  he  fancies. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Graham  was  still 
unmarried  and  heart-whole. 

And  now  a  new  change  in  his  life 
befell  him.  Lady  Janet  died  of  a 
fever  contracted  in  her  habitual 
rounds  of  charity  among  the  houses 
of  the  poor.  She  had  been  to  him  as 
the  most  tender  mother,  and  a  lovelier 
soul  than  hers  never  alighted  on  the 
earth.  His  grief  was  intense;  but 
what  was  her  husband's  ? — one  of 
those  griefs  that  kill. 

To  the  side  of  Richard  King  his 
Janet  bad  been  as  the  guardian  angel. 
His  love  for  her  was  almost  worship 
— with  her,  every  object  in  a  life 
hitherto  so  active  and  useful  seemed 
gone.  He  evinced  no  noisy  passion  of 
sorrow.  He  shut  himself  up,  and  re- 
fused to  see  even  Graham.  But  after 
some  weeks  had  passed,  he  admitted 
the  clergyman  in  whom,  on  spiritual 
matters,  he  habitually  confided,  and 
seemed  consoled  by  the  visits  ;  then  he 
sent  for  bis  lawyer,  and  made  his  will ; 
after  which  he  allowed  Graham  to  call 
on  him  daily,  on  tlie  condition  that 
there  should  bo  no  reference  to  his  loss. 


He  spoke  to  the  young  man  on  other 
subjecLs,  rather  drawing  liim  out  about 
himself,  sounding  his  opinion  on  various 
grave  matters,  watching  his  face  while 
he  questioned,  as  if  seeking  to  dire  into 
his  heart,  and  sometimes  pathetically 
sinkinginto  silence, broken  butby  sighs. 
So  it  went  on  for  a  few  more  weeks ; 
then  he  took  the  advice  of  bis  physician 
to  seek  change  of  air  and  scene.  He 
went  away  alone,  without  even  a 
servant,  not  leaving  word  where  he 
had  gone.  After  a  little  while  be 
returned,  more  ailing,  more  broken 
than  before.  One  morning  he  was 
found  insensible— stricken  by  paralysis. 
He  regained  consciousness,  and  even 
for  some  days  rallied  strength.  He 
might  have  recovered,  but  he  seemed 
as  if  he  tacitly  refused  to  live.  He 
expired  at  last,  peai'efully,  in  Graham's 
arms. 

At  the  opening  of  his  will  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  Graham  his 
sole  heir  and  executor.  Deducting  Go- 
vernment duties,  legacies  to  servants, 
and  donations  to  public  charities,  the 
sum  thus  bequeathed  to  his  lost  wife's 
nephew  was  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

With  such  a  fortune,  opening  indeed 
was  made  for  an  ambition  so  long 
obstructed.  But  Graham  affected  no 
change  in  his  mode  of  life ;  he  still 
retained  his  modest  bachelor's  apart- 
ments— engaged  no  servants — bought 
no  horses — in  no  way  exceeded  tlie 
income  he  bad  possessed  before.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  depressed  rather  than 
elated  by  the  succession  to  a  wealth 
which  he  had  never  anticipated. 

Two  children  had  been  born  from 
the  marriage  of  liichard  King ;  they 
had  died  young,  it  is  true,  but  Lady 
Janet  at  the  time  of  her  own  decease 
was  not  too  advanced  in  years  for  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  other  off- 
spring; and  even  after  Richard  King 
became  a  widower,  he  had  given  to 
Graham  no  hint  of  his  testamentary 
dispositions.     The  young  man  was  no 
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bloixl  relation  to  him,  and  natnr.illy 
supposed  that  such  relations  would 
become  the  heirs.  But  in  truth  the 
deceased  seemed  to  have  no  blood-rela- 
tions— none  had  ever  been  known  to 
visit  him — none  raised  a  voice  to  ques- 
tion the  justice  of  his  will. 

Lady  Janet  had  been  buried  at 
Kensal  Green ;  her  husband's  reuiaius 
were  placed  in  the  same  vault. 

For  days  and  days  Graham  went  his 
way  lonelily  to  the  cemetery.  He 
might  be  seen  standing  motionless  by 
that  tomb,  with  tears  rolling  down  his 
clieeks;  yet  his  was  not  a  weak  nature 
—not  one  of  those  that  love  indulgence 
of  irremediable  grief.  On  the  contrary, 
people  wlio  did  not  know  him  well  said 
"  tiiat  he  had  more  head  than  heart," 
and  the  character  of  his  pursuits,  as  of 
his  writings,  was  certainly  not  that  of 
a  sentimentalist.  He  had  not  thus 
visited  the  toinb  till  Ricliard  King  had 
been  placed  within  it.  Yet  his  love 
for  liis  aunt  was  unspeakably  greater 
than  that  which  he  could  have  felt  for 
her  husband.  W^is  it,  then,  the  hus- 
band tliat  he  so  much  more  acutely 
m  )urned  ;  or  was  there  something  tliat, 
since  the  husband's  death,  had  deepened 
his  reverence  for  the  memory  of  her 
whom  he  had  not  only  loved  as  a 
mother,  but  honoured  as  a  saint  ? 

Tiiese  visits  to  the  cemetery  did  not 
cease  till  Graham  was  confined  to  his 
bed  by  a  very  grave  illness — the  only 
one  be  had  ever  known.  His  physician 
said  it  was  nervous  fever,  and  occa- 
sioned by  moral  shock  or  excitement ; 
it  was  attended  witli  delirium.  His 
recovery  was  slow,  and  when  it  was 
sufficiently  completed  he  quitted  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  find  him  now,  with  his 
mind  composed,  his  strengtli  re- 
stored, and  his  spirits  braced,  in  that 
gay  city  of  Paris,  hiding,  perhaps,  some 
earnest  purpose  amid  his  participation 
in  its  holiday  enjoyments. 

He  is  now,  as  1  have  said,  seated 
before  his  writing-table  in  deep 
thought.     He  takes  up  a  letter  which 


he  had  already  glanced  over  hastily, 
and  rep  ruses  it  with  more  care. 

The  letter  is  from  his  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Alton,  who  had  succeeded  a 
few  j-ears  since  to  the  family  honours 
— an  able  man,  with  no  small  degree 
of  information,  an  ardent  politician, 
but  of  very  rational  and  temperate 
opinions;  too  much  occupied  by  the 
cares  of  a  princely  estate  to  covet 
office  for  himself;  too  sincere  a  patriot 
not  to  desire  office  for  those  to  whose 
hands  he  thought  the  country  miglit 
be  most  safely  entrusted — an  intimate 
friend  of  Graham's.  The  contents  of 
the  letter  are  these : — 

Mt  dear  Geaham, — I  trust  that 
you  will  welcome  the  brilliant  opening 
into  public  life  which  these  lines  are 
intended  to  announce  to  you.  Vava- 
sour has  just  been  with  me  to  say  that 
he  intends  to  resign  his  seat  for  the 
county  when  Parliament  meets,  and 
agreeing  with  me  that  there  is  no  one 
so  fit  to  succeed  him  as  yourself,  he 
suggests  the  keeping  his  intention 
secret  until  you  have  arranged  your 
committee  and  are  prepared  to  take 
the  field.  You  cannot  hope  to  escane 
a  contest ;  but  I  have  examined  the 
Register,  and  the  party  has  gained 
rather  tlian  lost  since  the  last  election, 
when  Vavasour  was  so  triumphanily  re- 
turned. The  expenses  for  this  county, 
where  there  are  so  many  out-voters  to 
bring  up,  and  so  many  agents  to  re- 
tain, are  always  large  in  comparison 
with  some  other  counties;  but  tliat 
consideration  is  all  in  your  favour,  for 
it  deters  Squire  Hunston,  the  only 
man  who  could  beat  you,  from  start- 
ing ;  and  to  your  resources  a  thousand 
pounds  more  or  less  are  a  trifie  not 
worth  discussing.  You  know  how 
difficult  it  is  nowadays  to  find  a  seat 
for  a  man  of  moderate  opinions  like 
yours  and  mine.  Oar  county  would 
e-xactly  suit  you.  The  constituency  is 
so  evenly  divided  between  the  urban 
and  rural  populations,  that  its  repre- 
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Bciitative  must  fairly  consult  the  in- 
terests of  both.  He  cau  be  neither 
an  ultra-Tory  nor  a  violent  Kitdical. 
He  is  left  to  the  enviuble  freedom,  to 
which  you  say  you  aspire,  of  consider- 
ing what  is  best  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Do  not  lose  so  rare  an  opportunity. 
There  is  but  one  drawback  to  your 
triumphant  candidature.  It  will  be 
said  that  you  have  no  lonj^er  an  acre 
in  the  county  in  which  the  Vanes  have 
been  settled  so  long;.  That  drawback 
can  be  removed.  It  is  true  that  you 
can  never  hope  to  buy  back  the  estates 
which  you  were  compelled  to  sell  at 
your  father's  death — the  old  manu- 
facturer gripes  them  too  firmly  to 
loosen  his  hold ;  and  after  all,  even 
were  your  income  double  what  it  is, 
you  would  be  overhoused  in  the  vast 
pile  in  which  your  father  buried  so 
large  a  share  of  his  fortune.  But 
that  beautiful  old  huntin^'-lodge,  the 
Stamm  Schloss  of  your  family,  with 
the  adjacent  farms,  can  be  now  repur- 
chased very  reasonably.  The  brewer 
who  bought  them  is  afflicted  with  an 
extravagant  son,  whom  he  placed  in 

the  Hussars,  and  will  glatUy  sell 

the  pi-operty  for  £5,000  more  than  he 
gave :  well  worth  the  d.fference,  as  he 
has  improved  the  farm-buildings  and 
raised  the  rental.  I  think,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  you  have  on  mortgage, 
£23,000  will  be  accepted,  and  as  a 
mere  investment  pay  you  nearly  three 
per  cent.  But  to  you  it  is  worth 
more  than  double  the  money  ;  it  once 
more  identifies  your  ancient  name  with 
the  county.  You  would  be  a  greater 
personage  with  that  moderate  holding 
in  the  district  in  which  your  race 
took  root,  and  on  which  your  father's 
genius  threw  such  a  lustre,  than  you 
would  be  if  you  invested  all  your 
wealth  in  a  county  in  which  every 
squire  and  farmer  would  call  you 
"  the  new  man."  Pray  think  over 
this  most  seriously,  and  instruct  your 
Bolicitor  to  open  negotiations  with  the 


brewer  at  once.  But  rather  put  your- 
self into  the  traiUj  and  come  back  to 
lvi;,'land  straight  to  me.  I  will  ask 
Vavasour  to  meet  you.  What  news 
from  Paris  ?  Is  the  Emperor  as  ill 
as  the  papers  insinuate  ?  And  is  the 
revolutionary  party  gaining  ground  ? 
— Your  aflfectionate  cousin, 

Alton. 

As  he  put  down  this  letter,  Graham 
heaved  a  short  impatient  sigh. 

"  The  old  ^/(/)«»»  Sc/iloss,"  he  mut- 
tered— "  a  foot  on  the  old  soil  once 
more!  and  an  entrance  into  the  great 
arena  with  bands  unfettered.  Is  it 
possible  ! — is  it — is  it  ?  " 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  of  the 
apartment  rang,  and  a  servant  whom 
Graham  had  hired  at  Paris  as  a 
laquais  de  place  announced  "  Ce 
Monsieur." 

Graham  hurried  the  letter  into  his 
portfolio,  and  said,  "You  mean  the 
person  to  whom  I  am  always  at 
home  ?  " 

"  The  same,  Monsieur." 

"  Admit  him,  of  course." 

There  entered  a  wonderfully  thin 
man,  middle-aged,  clothed  in  black, 
his  face  cleanly  shaven,  his  hair  cut 
very  short,  with  one  of  those  faces 
which,  to  use  a  French  expression,  say 
"  nothing."  It  was  absolutely  without 
expression — it  had  not  even,  despite 
its  thinness,  one  salient  feature.  If 
you  had  found  yourself  anywhere 
seated  next  to  that  man,  your  eye 
would  have  passed  him  over  as  too 
insignificant  to  notice;  if  at  a  cafe, 
you  would  have  gone  on  talking  to 
your  friend  without  lowering  your 
voice.  What  mattered  it  whether  a 
hete  like  that  overheard  or  not  ?  Had 
you  been  asked  to  guess  his  calling 
and  station,  you  might  have  said, 
minutely  observing  the  freshness  of 
his  clothes  and  the  undeniable  respec- 
tability of  his  tout  ensemble,  "  He 
must  be  well  off,  and  with  no  care  for 
customers  on  his  mind — a  ci-deoant 
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clmncller  who  has  retired  on  a 
legacy." 

Graham  rose  at  the  entrance  of  his 
visitor,  motioned  him  courteously  to 
a  seat  beside  him,  and  waiting  till 
the  laquais  had  vanished,  then  iisked 
"  What  news  ?" 

"  None,  I  fear,  that  will  satisfy 
Moii--!eur.  I  have  certainly  hunted 
out,  since  I  had  last  the  honour  to 
see  you,  no  less  than  four  ladies  of  the 
name  of  Duval,  but  only  one  of  them 
took  that  name  from  her  parents,  and 
was  also  christened  Louise." 

"All  —Louise!" 

"  Yes,  the  daughter  of  a  perfumer, 
nged  twenty-eight.  She,  therefore,  is 
not  the  Louise  you  seek.  Permit  me 
to  refer  to  your  instructions."  Here 
M.  Renard  took  out  a  note-book, 
turned  over  the  leaves,  and  resumed 
— "  Wanted,  Louise  Duval,  daughter 
of  Augnste  Duval,  a  French  drawing- 
master,  who  lived  for  many  years  at 
Tours,  removed  to  Paris  in  1845,  lived 

at  No.  12,  Rue  de  S at  Paris  for 

some  years,  but  afterwards  moved  to  a 
different  quartier  of  the  town,  and 

died,  1848,  in   Rue    L ,  No.  39. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  his  daughter 
Louise  left  that  lodging,  and  could 
not  be  traced.  In  1849  official  domi- 
nients  reporting  her  death  were  for- 
warded from  Munich  to  a  person  (a 
friend  of  yours.  Monsieur).  Death, 
of  course,  taken  for  granted ;  but 
nearly  five  years  afterwards,  this  very 
person  encountered  the  said  Louise 
Duval  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  never 
hc:it(l  nor  saw  more  of  her.  Demande 
Slim 'ted,  to  find  out  said  Louise 
Di  Ta'  or  any  children  of  hers  born  in 
18i>-J  ;  supposed  in  1852—3  to  have 
one  child,  a  girl,  between  four  and 
five  years  old.  Is  that  right.  Mon- 
sieur ?  " 

"  Quite  right." 

"  And  this  is  the  whole  information 
given  to  me.  Monsieur  on  giving  it 
asked  me  if  I  thought  it  desirable 
that  he  should  cororaence  inquiries  at 


Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  Louise  Duval 
was  last  seen  by  the  person  inteiestcd 
to  discover  her.  I  reply.  No ;  pains 
thrown  away.  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  not 
a  place  where  any  Frenchwoman  not 
settled  there  by  a  marriage  would 
remain.  Nor  does  it  seem  probable 
that  the  said  Duval  would  venture  to 
select  for  her  residence  Munich,  a  city 
in  which  she  had  contrived  to  obtain 
certificates  of  her  death.  A  French- 
woman who  has  once  known  Paris 
always  wants  to  get  back  to  it ;  espe- 
cially. Monsieur,  if  she  has  the  beauty 
which  you  assign  to  this  lady.  I 
therefore  suggested  that  our  inqui- 
ries should  commence  in  this  capital. 
Monsieur  agreed  with  me,  and  I  did 
not  grudtre  the  time  necessary  for 
investigation." 

"  You  were  most  obliging.  Still  I 
am  beginning  to  be  impatient  if  time 
is  to  be  thrown  away." 

"  Naturally.  Permit  me  to  return 
to  my  notes.  Monsieur  informs  me 
that  twenty-one  years  ago,  in  1848, 
the  Parisian  police  were  instructed  to 
find  out  this  lady  and  failed,  but  gave 
hoi)es  of  discovering  her  through  her 
relations.  He  asks  me  to  refer  to  our 
archives;  I  tell  him  that  is  no  use. 
However,  in  order  to  oblige  him,  I  do 
so.  No  trace  of  such  inquiry — it 
must  have  been,  as  Monsieur  led  me 
to  suppose,  a  strictly  private  one,  un- 
connected with  crime  or  with  politics; 
and  as  I  have  the  honour  to  tell 
Monsieur,  no  record  of  such  investiga- 
tions is  preserved  in  our  office.  Great 
scandal  would  there  be,  and  injury  to 
the  peace  of  families,  if  we  preserved 
the  results  of  private  inquiries  in- 
trusted to  us — by  absurdly  jealous 
husbands,  for  instance.  Honour,  Mon- 
sieur, honour  forbids  it.  Next  I  suggest 
to  Monsieur  that  his  simplest  plan 
would  be  an  advertisement  in  the 
French  journals,  stating,  if  I  under- 
stand him  right,  that  it  is  for  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  Madame  or  Made- 
moiselle Duval,  daughter  of  Auguste 
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Duval,  artiste  en  desshi,  to  come  for- 
ward.    Monsieur  objects  to  that." 

"  I  oliject  to  it  extremely ;  as  I 
have  told  you,  this  is  a  strictly  confi- 
dential inquiry,  and  an  advertisement, 
which  in  all  likelihood  would  be  prac- 
tically useless  (it  proved  to  be  so  in  a 
formei'  inquiry),  would  not  be  resorted 
to  unless  all  else  failed,  and  even  then 
with  reluctance." 

"Quite  so.  Accordingly,  Monsieur 
delegates  to  me,  who  have  been  re- 
couimeuded  to  him  as  the  best  person 
he  can  employ  in  that  department  of 
our  police  which  is  not  connected 
with  crime  or  political  surveillance, 
a  task  the  most  difficult.  I  have, 
through  strictly  private  investiga- 
tions, to  discover  the  address  and 
prove  the  identity  of  a  lady  bearing 
a  name  among  the  most  common  in 
France,  and  of  whom  nothing  has 
been  heard  for  fifteen  years,  and  then 
at  so  migratory  an  endroit  as  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  You  will  not  or  cannot 
inform  me  if  since  that  time  the  lady 
has  changed  her  name  by  marriage  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
she  has ;  and  there  are  reasons  against 
the  supposition  that  she  married  after 
1849." 

"  Permit  me  observe  that  the  more 
details  of  information  Monsieur  can 
give  me,  the  easier  my  task  of  research 
will  be." 

"  I  have  given  you  all  the  details 
I  can,  and,  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  a  person  with  a  name  so 
much  the  reverse  of  singular,  I 
adopted  yonr  advice  in  our  first 
interview,  of  asking  some  Parisian 
friend  of  mine,  with  a  large  acquaint- 
ance in  the  miscellaneous  societies  of 
your  capital,  to  inform  me  of  any 
ladies  of  that  name  whom  he  might 
chance  to  encounter ;  and  he,  like 
you,  has  lighted  upon  one  or  two, 
who,  alas !  resemble  the  right  one  in 
name,  and  nothing  more." 

"  You  will  do  wisely  to  kce))  him  on 
the  watch  as  well  as  myself.   If  it  were 


but  a  murderess  or  a  political  incen- 
diary, then  you  might  trust  exclusively 
to  the  enlightenment  of  our  corps, 
but  this  seems  an  aS'air  of  sentiment, 
Monsieur.  Sentiment  is  not  in  our 
way.  Seek  the  trace  of  that  in  the 
haunts  of  pleasure." 

M.  Renard,  having  thus  poetically 
delivered  himself  of  that  philosophical 
dogma,  rose  to  depart. 

Graham  slipped  into  his  hand  a 
bank-note  of  sufficient  value  to  justify 
the  profound  bow  he  received  in  return. 

When  M.  Renard  had  gone,  Graham 
heaved  another  impatient  sigli,  and 
siid  to  himself,  "  No,  it  is  not  possible 
— at  least  not  yet." 

Then,  compressing  his  lips  as  a  man 
who  forces  himself  to  something  he 
dislikes,  he  dipped  his  pen  into  the 
inkstand,  and  wrote  rapidly  thus  to 
his  ki!isman  : — 

My  deab  Cousin, — I  lose  not  a 
post  in  replying  to  your  kind  and 
considerate  letter.  It  is  not  in  n  y 
power  at  present  to  return  to  England. 
I  need  not  say  how  fondly  I  cherish 
the  hope  of  representing  the  dear  old 
county  some  day.  If  Vavasour  could 
be  induced  to  defer  his  resignation  of 
the  seat  for  another  session,  or  at  least 
for  six  or  seven  months,  why  then  I 
might  be  free  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opening  ;  at  present  I  am  not.  Mean- 
while, I  am  sorely  tempted  to  buy 
back  the  old  Lodge — probably  the 
brewer  would  allow  me  to  leave  on 
mortgage  the  sum  I  myself  have  on 
the  property,  and  a  few  additional 
thousands.  I  have  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  transfer  at  present  much 
of  the  money  now  invested  in  the 
funds.  I  will  consider  this  point, 
which  probably  does  not  press. 

I  reserve  all  Paris  news  till  my 
next ;  and  begging  you  to  forgive  so 
curt  and  unsatisfactory  a  reply  to  a 
letter  so  important  that  it  excites 
me  more  than  I  like  to  own,  believe 
me,  your  atfectionate  friend  and 
cousin,  GuAiiAM. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


At  about  the  same  lionr  on  the  same 
day  in  which  the  Englishman  lield  the 
conference  with  the  P.iiisian  detective 
just  related,  the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
briant  found  himself  by  appointment 
in  the  cabinet  d'affaires  of  his  aroue 
M.  Gandrin :  that  gcntkman  had 
hitherto  not  found  time  to  give  him 
a  definitive  ojjinion  as  to  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  his  judgment.  The  avoue 
received  Alain  with  a  kind  of  forced 
civility,  in  which  the  natural  intelli- 
gence of  the  Marquis,  despite  his 
inexperience  of  life,  discovered  em- 
barrassment. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  Gan- 
drin, fidgeting  among  the  papers  on 
his  bureau,  "  this  is  a  very  complicated 
business.  I  have  given  not  only  my 
best  attention  to  it,  but  to  your  general 
interests.  To  be  plain,  your  estate, 
though  a  fine  one,  is  fearfully  eucum- 
bered — fearfully — frightfully." 

''  Sir,"  snid  the  Marquis,  haughtily, 
"that  is  a  fact  which  was  never  dis- 
guised from  you." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  it  was,  Marquis ; 
but  I  scarcely  realised  the  amount  of 
the  liabilities  nor  the  nature  of  the 
property.  It  will  be  difficult — nay,  I 
fear,  impossible — to  find  any  capitalist 
to  advance  a  sum  that  will  cover  the 
mortgages  at  an  interest  less  than  you 
now  pay.  As  for  a  Company  to  take 
the  whole  trouble  off  your  hands,  clear 
oil  the  mortgages,  manage  the  forests, 
develop  the  fisheries,  guarantee  you  an 
adequate  income,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years  or  so  render  up  to 
you  or  your  heirs  the  free  enjoyment 
of  an  estate  thus  improved,  we  must 
dismiss  that  prospect  as  a  wild  dream 
of    my    good    friend    M.    Hebert's. 

VOL.  I. 


People  in  the  provinces  do  dream  ;  in 
Paris  everybody  is  wide  awake." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Marquis, 
with  that  inborn  imperturbable  lofti- 
ness of  sang  froid  which  has  always 
in  adverse  circumstances  characterised 
the  French  noblesse,  "  be  kind  enough 
to  restore  my  papers.  I  see  that  you 
are  not  the  man  for  me.  Allow  me 
only  to  thank  you,  and  inquire  tlie 
amount  of  my  debt  for  the  trouble  I 
have  given." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  quite  justified  in 
thinking  I  am  not^the  man  for  you. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  ;  and  your  papers 
shall,  if  you  decide  on  dismissing  me, 
be  returned  to  you  this  evening.  But 
as  to  my  accepting  remuneration 
where  I  have  rendered  no  service,  I 
request  M.  le  Marquis  to  put  that 
out  of  the  question.  Considering 
myself,  then,  no  longer  your  avoue,  do 
not  think  I  take  too  great  a  liberty  in 
volunteering  my  counsel  as  a  friend — 
or  a  friend  at  least  to  M.  Hebert,  i. 
you  do  not  vouchsafe  my  right  so  to 
address  yourself." 

M.  Gandrin  spoke  with  a  certain 
dignity  of  voice  and  manner  which 
touched  and  softened  his  listener. 

"  You  make  me  your  debtor  far 
more  than  I  pretend  to  repay,"  replicfl 
Alain.  "  Heaven  knows  I  want  a 
friend,  and  I  will  heed  with  gratitude 
and  respect  all  your  counsels  in  that 
character." 

"  Plainly  and  briefly,  my  advice  is 
this:  Monsieur  Louvier  is  the  princi- 
pal mortgagee.  He  is  among  tlie  six 
richest  capitalists  of  Paris.  He  does 
not,  therefore,  want  money,  but,  like 
most  self-made  men,  he  is  very 
accessible     to    social     vanities.      He 
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would  be  proud  to  tbinlt  lie  had 
rendered  a  service  to  a  Rocbebriant. 
Approach  bun,  either  through  me,  or, 
far  better,  at  once  introduce  yourself, 
and  propose  to  consolidate  all  your 
other  liabilities  in  one  mortgage  to 
him,  at  a  rate  of  interest  lower  than 
that  which  is  now  pnid  to  «onic  of  the 
small  mortgagees.  This  would  add 
considerably  to  your  income  and 
would  carry  out  M.  Hebert's  ad- 
vice." 

"  But  does  it  not  strike  you,  dear 
M.  Gandrin,  that  such  going  cap-iu- 
band  to  one  who  has  power  over  my 
fate,  while  I  have  none  over  his, 
would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  my 
self-respect,  not  as  Rocbebriant  only, 
but  as  Frenchman  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  strike  me  so  in  the 
least;  at  all  events,  I  could  make  the 
proposal  on  your  bejialf,  without  com- 
promising yourself,  though  I  should 
be  far  more  sanguine  of  success  if  you 
addressed  M.  Louvier  in  person." 

"  I  should  nevertheless  prefer  leav- 
ing it  in  your  bauds ;  but  even  for 
that  I  must  take  a  few  days  to  con- 
sider. Of  all  the  mortgagees,  M. 
Louvier  has  been  hitherto  the  severest 
and  most  menacing,  the  one  whom 
Hebert  dreads  the  most;  and  should 
he  become  sole  mortgagee,  my  whole 
estate  would  pass  to  him  if,  thi'ough 
any  succession  of  bad  seasons  and 
failing  tenants,  the  interest  was  not 
punctually  paid." 

"  It  could  so  pass  to  him  now." 

"  No ;  for  there  have  been  years  in 
which  the  other  mortgagees,  who  are 
Bretons,  and  would  be  loth  to  ruin  a 
Rocbebriant,  have  been  lenient  and 
patient." 

"  If  Louvier  has  not  been  equally  so, 
it  is  only  because  be  knew  nothing  of 
you,  and  your  father  no  doubt  had 
often  sorely  tasked  his  endurance. 
Come,  suppose  we  manage  to  break 
the  ice  easily.  Do  mo  the  honour  to 
dine  bere  to  meet  bini ;  you  will  Hnd 
that  he  is  not  an  unple;isaut  mac." 


The  Marquis  hesitated,  but  the 
thought  of  the  sharp  and  seemingly 
hopeless  struggle  for  the  retention 
of  his  ancestral  home  to  which  he 
would  be  doomed  if  he  returned  from 
Paris  unsuccessful  in  his  errand  over- 
mastered bis  pride.  He  felt  as  if  that 
SL'lf-conquest  was  a  duty  be  owed  to 
the  very  tombs  of  his  fathers.  "  I 
ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  face  of 
a  creditor,"  said  he,  smiling  somewhat 
sadly,  "  and  I  accept  the  proposal  you 
so  graciously  make." 

"  You  do  well.  Marquis,  and  I  will 
write  at  once  to  Louvier  to  ask  him 
to  give  me  bis  first  disengaged  day." 

The  Marquis  had  no  sooner  quitted 
the  house  than  M.  Gandrin  opened  a 
door  at  the  side  of  bis  office,  and  a 
large  portly  man  strode  into  the  room 
— stride  it  was  rather  than  step — firm, 
self-assured,  arrogant,  masterful. 

"  Well,  mon  ami,"  said  this  man, 
taking  bis  stand  at  the  hearth,  as  a 
king  might  take  his  stand  in  the  hall 
of  his  vassal — "  and  what  says  our 
petit  mu.icadin  ?  " 

"  He  is  r.either  fetit  nor  tnuscadin, 
Monsieur  Louvier,"  replied  Gandrin, 
peevishly ;  "  and  be  will  task  your 
powers  to  get  him  thoroughly  into 
your  net.  But  I  have  persuaded  him 
to  meet  you  here.  What  day  can  you 
dine  with  me  ?  I  had  better  ask  no 
one  else." 

"  To-morrow  I  dine  with  my  friend 

0 ,    to   meet    the   chiefs   of  the 

Opposition,"  said  Mons-  Louvier,  with 
a  sort  of  careless  rollicking  pomposity. 
"  Tliursday  with  Pereire — Saturday  I 
entertain  at  home.  Say  Friday.  Your 
hour?" 

"  Seven." 

"  Good  !  Show  me  those  Rocbebriant 
pajiers  again;  there  is  sometliing  I  had 
forgotten  to  note.  Never  mind  me. 
Go  on  with  your  work  as  if  I  were  not 
here." 

Louvier  took  up  the  papers,  seated 
himself  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fireplace, 
stretched  out  his  logs,  and  retd  at  hia 
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ease,  biit  witli  a  very  rapid  eye,  as  a 
practised  lawyer  skims  througli  the 
teclinical  forms  of  a  case  to  fasten  upon 
the  marrow  of  it. 

"Ah!  as  I  thought.  The  farms  con  Id 
not  pay  even  the  interest  on  my  present 
mortgage ;  the  forests  come  in  for  that. 
If  a  contractor  for  the  yearly  sale  of 
the  woods  was  bankrupt  and  did  not 
pay,  how  could  I  get  my  interest  ? 
Answer  me  that,  Gandrin." 

"  Certainly  you  must  run  the  risk 
of  that  chance." 


"  Of  course  the  chance  occurs,  and 
tlicn  I  foreclose  * — I  seize, — Roche- 
briant  and  its  seigneuries  are  mine." 

As  he  spoke  ]ie  laughed,  not  sardo- 
nically— a  jovial  laugh — and  open,  d 
wide,  to  resliut  as  in  a  vice,  the  strong 
iron  hand  which  had  doubtless  closed 
over  many  a  man's  all. 

" Thanks.  On  Friday,  seven  o'clock." 
He  tossed  the  papers  back  on  the 
bureau,  nodded  a  royal  nod,  and  strode 
forth  imperiously  as  he  had  strided 
in. 


CHAPTER   III. 


MeanwhtIiE  the  young  Marquis 
pursued  his  way  thoughtfully  through 
the  streets,  and  entered  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Since  we  first,  nay,  since 
we  last  saw  him,  he  is  strikingly  im- 
proved in  outward  appearances.  He 
has  unconsciously  acquired  more  of 
the  easy  grace  of  the  Parisian  in 
gait  and  bearing.  You  would  no 
longer  detect  the  Provincial  —  per- 
haps, however,  because  he  is  now 
dressed,  though  very  simply,  in  habi- 
liments that  belong  to  the  style  of 
the  day.  Rarely  among  the  loungers 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  could  be  seen 
a  finer  form,  a  comelier  face,  an  air  of 
more  unmistakable  distinction. 

The  eyes  of  many  a  passing  fair 
one  gazed  on  him,  admiringly  or 
coquettishly.  But  he  was  still  so  little 
the  true  Parisian  that  they  got  no 
smile,  no  look  in  return.  He  was 
rapt  in  his  own  thoughts  ;  was  he 
thinking  of  M.  Louvier  ? 

He  had  nearly  gained  the  entrance 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  voice  behind,  and 
turning  round  saw  his  friend  Le- 
mercier  arm-in-ann  with  Graham 
Vane 


"  Bonjour,  Alain,**  said  Lemercier, 
hooking  bis  disengaged  arm  into 
Rochebriant's.  "  I  suspect  we  are 
going  the  same  way." 

Alain  felt  himself  change  coun- 
tenance at  this  conjecture,  and  replied 
coldly,  "  I  think  not ;  I  have  got  to 
the  end  of  my  walk,  and  shall  turn 
back  to  Paris  ;  "  addressing  himself 
to  the  Englishman,  be  said  with 
formal  politeness,  "  I  regret  not  to 
have  found  you  at  home  when  I  called 
some  weeks  ago,  and  no  less  so  to 
have  been  out  when  you  had  the 
complaisance  to  return  my  visit." 

"  At  all  events,"  replied  the 
Englishman,  "  let  me  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  improving  our  ac- 
quaintance which  now  offers.  It  is 
tiue  that  our  friend  Lemercier,  catch 
ing  sight  of  me  in  the  Hue  de  Rivoli' 
stopped  his  coupe  and  carried  me  off 
for  a  promenade  in  the  Bois.  The 
fineness  of  the  day  tempted  us  to  get 
out  of  his  carriage  as  the  Bois  came 
in  sight.     But  if  you  are  going  back 


*  For  the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  Eng- 
lish technical  words  are  here,  as  elsewherci 
substituted  as  much  as  possible  for  French. 
'2 
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to  Paris  I  relinquish  the  Bois  and 
offer  myself  as  your  companion." 

Frederic  (the  name  is  so  familiarly 
English  that  the  reader  niiyht  think 
me  pedantic  did  I  accentuate  it  as 
French)  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  his  two  friends,  half  amused  and 
half  angry. 

"And  am  T  to  he  left  alone  to 
nchieve  a  conquest,  in  which,  if  I 
succeed,  I  shall  change  into  hate  and 
envy  tlie  affection  of  my  two  best 
friends  ? — Be  it  so, 

'  Un  veritable  amant  ne  connait  point 
d'amls.' " 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  your  mean- 
ing," said  the  Marquis,  with  a  com- 
pressed lip  and  a  slight  frown. 

"Bah!"  cried  Frederic;  "come, 
franc  jeu — cards  on  the  table — M. 
Gram  Varn  was  going  into  the  Bois 
at  my  suggestion  on  the  chance  of 
having  another  look  at  the  pearl- 
coloured  angel ;  and  you,  Rochebriant, 
can't  deny  that  you  were  going  into 
the  Bois  for  the  same  object." 

•'  One  may  pardon  an  enfant  ter- 
rible," said  the  Englishman,  laughing, 
"  but  an  ami  terrille  should  be  sent 
to  the  galleys.  Come,  Marquis,  let 
us  walk  back  and  submit  to  our  fate. 
Even  were  the  lady  onee  more  visible, 
we  have  uo  chance  of  being  observed 
by  the  side  of  a  Lovelace  so  accom- 
plished and  so  audacious  !  " 

"Adieu,  then,  recreants  —  I  go 
alone.     Victory  or  death." 

The  Parisian  beckoned  his  coach- 
man, entered  his  carriage,  and  with  a 
mocking  grimace  kissed  his  hand  to 
the  companions  thus  deserting  or 
deserted. 

Rochebriant  touched  the  English- 
man's arm,  and  said,  "Do  you  think 
that  Lemercier  could  be  impertinent 
enough  to  accost  that  lady  ?" 

"  In  tlie  first  place,"  returned  the 
Englishman,  "  Lemercier  himsc-lf  tells 
me  that  the  huly  has  for  several 
weeks  relinquished  her  walks  in  the 


Bois,  and  the  probability  is,  therefore, 
that  he  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  accost  her.  \n  the  next  place,  it 
appears  that  when  she  did  take  her 
solitary  walk,  she  did  not  stray  far 
from  her  carriage,  and  was  in  reach  of 
the  protection  of  her  laquais  and 
coachman.  But  to  speak  honestly,  do 
yon,  who  know  Lemercier  better  than 
L  take  him  to  be  a  man  who  would 
commit  an  impertinence  to  a  woman 
unless  there  were  viveurs  of  his  own 
sex  to  see  him  do  it." 

Alain  smiled.  "  No.  Frederic's 
real  nature  is  an  admirable  one;  and 
if  he  ever  do  anything  that  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of,  'twill  be  from  the 
pride  of  showing  how  finely  he  can 
do  it.  Such  was  his  character  at  col- 
lege, and  such  it  still  seems  at  Paris. 
But  it  is  true  that  the  lady  has  for- 
saken her  former  walk;  at  least  1 — I 
have  not  seen  her  since  the  day  I  first 
beheld  her  in  company  with  Frederic. 
Yet — yet,  pardon  me,  you  were  going 
to  the  Bois  on  the  chance  of  seeing 
her.  Perhaps  she  has  changed  the 
direction  of  her  walk,  and — and " 

The  Marquis  stopped  short,  stam- 
mering and  confused. 

The  Englishman  scanned  his  coun- 
tenance with  the  rapid  glance  of  a 
practised  observer  of  men  and  things, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  said  :  "  If  the 
lady  has  selected  some  other  spot  for 
her  promenade,  I  am  ignorant  of  it ; 
nor  have  I  even  volunteered  the  chance 
of  meeting  with  her,  since  I  learned — 
first  from  Lemercier,  and  afterwards 
from  others — that  her  destination  is 
the  stage.  Let  us  talk  frankly,  Mar- 
quis. I  am  accustomed  to  take  much 
exercise  on  foot,  and  the  Bois  is  my 
favourite  resort.  One  day  I  there 
found  myself  in  the  allee  which  the 
lady  we  speak  of  used  to  select  for  her 
promenade,  and  there  saw  her.  Some- 
thing in  her  face  impressed  me;  how 
shall  1  describe  the  impression  ?  Did 
you  ever  open  a  poem,  a  romance,  in 
some  style  wholly  new  to  you,  and 
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before  you  were  quite  certain  whether 
or  not  its  merits  justified  the  interest 
which  tlie  novelty  inspired,  you  were 
summoned  away,  or  the  hook  was 
taken  out  of  your  liands  ?  If  so,  did 
you  not  feel  an  intellectual  longing  to 
have  another  glimj)se  of  the  book? 
That  illustration  describes  my  impres- 
sion, and  I  own  that  I  twice  again 
went  to  the  same  allee.  The  last 
time  I  only  caught  sight  of  the  young 
lady  as  she  was  getting  into  her  car- 
riage. As  she  was  then  borne  away, 
1  perceived  one  of  the  custodians  of 
the  Bois ;  and  lenrned,  on  questioning 
him,  that  the  lady  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  always  alone  in  the  same  allee 
at  the  same  hour  on  most  tine  days, 
but  that  lie  did  not  know  her  name  or 
address.  A  motive  of  curiosity — per- 
haps an  idle  one^then  made  me  ask 
Lemercier,  who  boasts  of  knowing  his 
Paris  so  intimately,  if  he  could  inform 
me  who  the  lady  was.  He  undertook 
to  ascertain." 

"  But,"  interposed  the  Marquis,  "  he 
did  not  ascertain  who  she  was  ;  he  only 
ascertained  where  she  lived,  and  that 
she  and  an  elder  companion  v.eie 
Italians — whom  he  suspected,  without 
sufficient  ground,  to  be  professional 
gingers." 

"  True;  but  since  then  I  ascertained 
more  detailed  particulars  from  two  ac- 
quaintances of  mine  who  happen  to 
know  her — M.  Savarin,  the  distin- 
guished writer,  and  Mrs.  Morlej',  an 
accomplished  and  beautiful  American 
lady,  who  is  more  than  an  acquaintance. 
1  may  boast  the  honour  of  ranking 
among  her  friends.     As  Savarin's  villa 

is  at  A ,  I  asked  liira  incidentally 

if  he  knew  the  fair  neighbour  whose 
face  had  so  attracted  me;  and  Mrs. 
Morley  being  present,  and  overhearing 
me,  1  learned  from  both  what  I  now 
repeat  to  you. 

"  The  young  lady  is  a  Signorina 
Cicogna — at  Paris,  exchanging  (except 
among  particular  friends),  as  is  not 
unusual,  the  outlandish  designation  of 


Signorina  for  the  more  conventional 
one  of  Mademoiselle.  Her  father  was 
a  member  of  the  noble  Milanese  family 
of  the  same  name,  therefore  the  young 
lady  is  well  born.  Her  father  has 
been  long  dead;  his  widow  married 
again  an  English  gentleman  settled  in 
Italy,  a  scholar  and  antiquarian;  his 
name  was  Selby.  This  gentleman,  also 
dead,  bequeathed  the  Signorina  a  small 
but  sufficient  competence.  She  is  now 
an  orphan,  and  residing  with  a  com- 
panion, a  Signora  Venosta,  who  was 
once  a  singer  of  some  repute  at  tiie 
Neapolitan  Theatre,  in  the  orchestra  of 
which  her  husband  was  principal  per- 
former; but  she  relinquished  the  stage 
several  years  ago  on  becoming  a 
widow,  and  gave  lessons  as  a  teacher. 
She  has  the  character  of  being  a  scien- 
tific musician,  and  of  unblemished  pri- 
vate respectability.  Subsequently  she 
was  induced  to  give  up  general  teach- 
ing, and  undertake  the  musical  educa- 
tion and  the  social  charge  of  the  young 
lady  with  her.  This  girl  is  said  to 
have  early  given  promise  of  extraordi- 
nary excellence  as  a  singer,  and  excited 
great  interest  among  a  coterie  of  lite- 
rary critics  and  musical  cognoscenti. 
She  was  to  have  come  out  at  the 
Theatre  of  Jlilan  a  year  or  two  ago, 
but  her  career  has  been  suspended  in 
consequence  of  ill-he;iltli,  for  which 
she  is  now  at  Paris  under  the  care  of 
an  English  physician,  who  has  made 
remarkable  cures  in  all  complaints  of 

the  respiratory  organs.     M ,  the 

great  composer,  who  knows  her,  says 
that  in  expression  and  feeling  she  has 
no  living  superior,  perhaps  no  equal 
since  Malibran." 

"  You  seem,  dear  Monsieur,  to  have 
taken  much  pains  to  acquire  this  in- 
formation." 

"  No  great  pains  were  necessary ; 
but  had  they  been  I  might  have  taken 
them,  for,  as  I  have  owned  to  you. 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  while  she  was 
yet  a  mystery  to  me,  strangely  inter- 
ested   my    thoughts    or    my    fancies. 
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Tlmt  interest  has  now  ceased.  The 
world  of  actresses  and  singers  lies 
ajwrt  fi-om  mine." 

"  Yet,"  said  Alain,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  implied  doubt,  "  if  I  understand 
Lemercier  aright,  you  were  goiiig  with 
him  to  the  Bois  on  the  chance  of  see- 
in<(  again  the  lady  in  whom  your 
interest  has  ceased." 

"  L(nnercier's  account  was  not 
strictly  accurate.  He  stopped  his 
c;irriage  to  speak  to  me  on  quite 
aiiotlicr  subject,  on  which  I  have  con- 
sulted him,  and  then  proposed  to  take 
me  on  to  the  Bois.  I  assented  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  we  were  in  the  carriage 
that  he  suggested  the  idea  of  seeing 
whether  the  pearly-robed  lady  had 
resumed  her  walk  in  the  allee.  You 
may  judge  how  indiiferent  I  was  to 
that  chance  when  I  preferred  turning 
hack  with  you  to  going  on  with  him. 
Between  you  and  me.  Marquis,  to  men 
of  our  age,  who  have  the  business  of 
life  before  them,  and  feel  that  if  there 
be  aught  in  which  noblesse  ohlir/e  it 
is  a  severe  devotion  to  noble  objects, 
there  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  such 
devotion  than  allowing  the  heart  to 
lie  blown  hither  and  thither  at  every 
breeze  of  mere  fancy,  and  dreaming 
ourselves  into  love  with  some  fair 
creature  whom  we  never  could  marry 
consistently  with  the  career  we  have 
set  before  our  ambition.  I  could  not 
marry  an  actress — neither,  I  pre- 
sume, could  the  Marquis  de  Roclie- 
briant;  and  the  thought  of  a  court- 
ship, which  excluded  the  idea  of 
marriage  to  a  young  orphan  of  name 
unblemished — of  virtue  unsuspected 
— would  certandy  not  be  compatible 
with  '  devotion  to  noble  objects.'  " 

Alain  involuntarily  bowed  his  head 
in  assent  to  the  proposition,  and,  it 
may  be,  in  submission  to  an  implied 
rebuke.  The  two  men  walked  in 
silence  for  some  minutes, and  (tim'  .n 
lirst  spoke,  changing  altogether  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

"Lemercier  tells   me    you  decline 


going  much  into  tliis  world  of  Paris 
— the  capital  of  capitals  —  which 
appears  so  irresistibly  attractive  to  us 
foreigners." 

"  Possibly  ;  but,  to  borrow  your 
words,  I  have  the  business  of  life 
before  me." 

"  Business  is  a  good  safeguard 
against  the  temptaaons  to  excess  in 
pleasure,  in  which  Paris  abounds. 
But  there  is  no  business  which  does 
not  admit  of  some  holiday,  and  all 
business  necessitates  commerce  with 
mankind.  Apropos,  I  was  the  other 
evening  at  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon's 
— a  brilliant  assembly,  611ed  with 
ministers,  senators,  and  courtiers.  I 
heard  vour  name  mentioned," 

"  Mine  ?  " 

"Yes;  Duplessis,  the  rising  finan- 
cier— who  rather  to  my  surprise  was 
not  only  present  among  these  official 
and  decorated  celebrities,  but  appa- 
rently quite  at  home  among  them — 
asked  the  Duchess  if  she  had  not  seen 
you  since  your  arrival  at  Paris.  She 
replied,  '  No  ;  that  though  you  were 
among  her  nearest  eomiections,  you 
had  not  called  on  her;'  and  bade 
Duplessis  tell  you  that  you  were  a 
monstre  for  not  doing  so.  Whether 
or  not  Duplessis  will  take  that  liberty 
I  know  not ;  but  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  do.  She  is  a  very  charming 
woman,  full  of  talent;  and  that  stream 
of  the  world  which  retlects  the  stars, 
with  all  their  mythical  influences  on 
fortune,  flows  through  her  salont." 

"  I  am  not  born  under  those  stars. 
I  am  a  Legitimist." 

"  I  did  not  forget  your  politiciil 
creed ;  but  in  England  the  leaders  of 
opposition  attend  the  salons  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  A  man  is  not  sup- 
posed to  compromise  his  opinions 
because  lu;  exchanges  social  courtesies 
witn  those  to  whom  his  opinions  are 
hostile.  Pray  excuse  me  if  am  indis- 
creet; I  speak  as  a  traveller  who  asks 
for  information — but  do  the  Legiti- 
mists  really   believe    that   they    best 
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sirve  their  cause  by  declining  any 
iiKJile  of  competing  with  its  opponents  ? 
Would  there  not  be  a  fairer  chance 
fir  the  ultimate  victory  of  tlieir  prin- 
ciples if  they  made  their  talents  and 
energies  individually  prominent — if 
they  were  known  as  skilful  generals, 
practical  statesmen,  eminent  diplo- 
matists, brilliant  writers  ?  —  could 
they  combine — not  to  sulk  and  ex- 
clude themselves  from  the  great  battle- 
field of  the  world — but  in  their  several 
ways  to  render  themselves  of  such  use 
to  their  country  that  some  day  or 
other,  in  one  of  those  revolutionary 
crises  to  which  France,  alas !  must 
long  be  subjected,  they  would  find 
themselves  able  to  turn  the  scale  of 
undecided  councils  and  conflicting 
jealousies  ?" 

"Monsieur,  we  hope  for  the  day 
when  the  Divine  Disposer  of  events 
will  strike  into  the  hearts  of  our  fickle 
and  erring  countrymen  the  conviction 
that  there  will  be  no  settled  repose 
for  France  save  under  the  sceptre  of 
her  rightful  kings.  But  meanwhile 
we  are — I  see  it  more  clearly  since  I 
have  quitted  Bretagne — we  are  a 
hopeless  minority." 

"  Does  not  liistory  tell  us  that  the 
great  changes  of  the  world  have  been 
wrought  by  minorities?  but  on  tiie 
one  condition  that  the  minorities  shall 
not  be  hopeless  ?  It  is  almost  the 
other  day  that  the  Bonapartists  were 
in  a  minority  that  their  adversaries 
cdled  hopeless,  and  the  majority  for 
the  Emperor  is  now  so  preponderant 
that  I  tremble  for  his  safety.  When 
a  majority  becomes  so  vast  that 
intellect  disappears  in  the  crowd,  the 
date  of  its  destruction  commences ; 
for  by  the  law  of  reaction  the  mi- 
nority is  installed  against  it.  It  is 
the  nature  of  things  that  minorities 
are  always  more  intellectual  than 
multitudes,  and  intellect  is  ever  at 
work  in  sapping  numerical  force. 
What  your  party  want  is  hope ;  be- 
cause without  hope  there  is  no  energy. 


I  remember  hearing  my  father  say 
that  whtji  he  met  the  Count  de 
Chambord  at  Ems,  that  illustrious 
personage  delivered  himself  of  a  belle 
phrase  much  admired  by  his  partisans. 
Tlie  Emperor  was  then  President  of 
the  Republic,  in  a  vei-y  doubtful  and 
dangerous  position.  France  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  another  convulsion. 
A  certain  distinguished  politician  re- 
commended the  Count  de  Chambord 
to  hold  himself  ready  to  enter  at  once 
as  a  candidate  for  the  throne.  And 
the  Count,  with  a  benignant  smile  on 
his  handsome  face,  answered,  'All 
wrecks  come  to  the  shore — the  shore 
does  not  go  to  the  wrecks.' " 

"  Beautifully  said ! "  exclaimed  the 
Marquis. 

"  Not  if  Le  beau  est  tovjours  le 
vrai.  My  father,  no  inexperienced 
nor  unwise  politician,  in  repeating  the 
royal  words,  remarked :  '  The  fallacy 
of  the  Count's  argument  is  in  its 
metaphor.  A  man  is  not  a  shore.  Do 
you  not  think  that  the  seamen  on 
board  the  wrecks  would  be  more 
grateful  to  him  who  did  not  com- 
placently compare  himself  to  a  shore, 
but  considered  himself  a  human  being 
like  themselves,  and  risked  his  own 
life  in  a  boat,  even  though  it  were  a 
cockle-shell,  in  the  chance  of  saving 
theirs  ? ' " 

Alain  de  Rochebriant  was  a  brave 
man,  with  that  intense  sentiment  of 
patriotism  which  characterises  French- 
men of  every  rank  and  persuasion, 
unless  they  belong  to  the  Inter- 
nationalists ;  and  without  pausing  to 
consider,  he  cried,  "  Your  father  was 
right." 

The  Englishman  resumed  :  "  Need 
I  say,  my  dear  Marquis,  that  I  am 
not  a  Legitimist?  I  am  not  an  Im- 
perialist, neither  am  I  an  Orleanist, 
nor  a  Republican.  Between  all  those 
political  divisions  it  is  for  Frenchmen 
to  make  their  choice,  and  for  English- 
men to  accept  for  France  that  govern- 
ment whicli   France  has  established. 
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I  view  things  here  as  a  simple 
observer.  But  it  strikes  me  tiiat  if  I 
were  a  Frencliniun  in  your  position,  I 
should  think  myself  unworthy  my 
ancestors  if  I  consented  to  be  an  in- 
significant looker-on." 

"  You  are  not  in  my  position,"  said 
the  Marquis,  half  mournfully,  half 
haughtily,  "and  you  can  scarcely 
jmlge  of  it  even  in  imagination." 

"  I  need  not  much  task  my  imagi- 
nation ;  I  judge  of  it  by  analogy.  I 
was  very  much  in  your  position  when 
I  entered  upon  what  I  venture  to  call 
my  career;  and  it  is  the  curious  simi- 
larity between  us  in  circumsfances, 
that  made  me  wish  for  your  friendslii]) 
when  that  similarity  was  made  known 
to  me  by  Lemercier,  who  is  not  less 
garrulous  than  the  true  Parisian 
usually  is.  Permit  me  to  say  that, 
like  you,  I  was  reared  in  some  pride 
of  no  inglorious  ancestry.  I  was 
reared  also  in  the  expectation  of  great 
wealth.  Those  expectations  were  not 
realised :  my  father  had  the  fault  of 
noble  natures — generosity  pushed  to 
imprudence :  he  died  poor  and  in 
debt.  You  retain  the  home  of  your 
ancestors ;   I  had  to  resign  mine." 

The  Marquis  had  felt  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  narrative,  and  as 
Graham  now  paused,  took  his  hand 
and  pressed  it. 

"  One  of  our  most  eminent  per- 
sonages said  to  me  about  tliat  time, 
*  Whatever  a  clever  man  of  your  age 
determines  to  do  or  to  be,  the  odds 
are  twenty  to  one  that  he  has  only  to 
live  on  in  order  to  do  or  to  be  it.' 
Don't  you  think  he  spoke  truly  ?  I 
think  so." 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think," 
said  Kochebriant ;  "  I  feel  as  if  yon 
had  given  me  so  rough  a  shake  when 
I  was  in  tlie  midst  of  a  dull  dream, 
that  I  am  not  yet  quite  sure  whether 
I  am  asleep  or  awake." 

Just  as  he  said  this,  and  towards 
the  Paris  end  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
there  was  a  halt,  a  seusatioa  among 


the  loungers  round  them  :  many  of 
them  uncovered  in  salute. 

A  man  on  tlie  younger  side  of  middle 
age,  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulence, 
with  a  very  striking  countenance,  was 
riding  slowly  by.  He  returned  the 
salutations  he  received  with  the  care- 
less dignity  of  a  persona.ie  accustomed 
to  respect,  and  then  reined  in  his  horse 
by  the  side  of  a  barouche,  and  ex- 
changed some  words  with  a  portly 
gentleman  who  was  its  sole  occupant. 
Tlie  loungers,  still  halting,  seemed  to 
contemplate  this  p  trley — between  him 
on  horseback  and  him  in  the  carriage 
— with  very  eager  interest.  Some 
put  their  liands  behind  their  ears  and 
pressed  forward,  as  if  trying  to  over- 
hear what  was  said. 

"  I  wonder,"  quoth  Graham, 
"  whether,  with  all  his  cleverness,  the 
Prince  has  in  any  way  decided  what 
he  means  to  do  or  to  be." 

"  The  Prin(;e  ! "  said  Rochebriant, 
rousing  himself  from  reverie ;  "  what 
Prince  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  recognise  him  by  his 
wonderful  likeness  to  the  first  Napo- 
leon— him  on  horseback  talking  to 
Louvier,  the  great  financier." 

"  Is  that  stout  bourgeois  in  the 
carriage  Louvier — my  mortgagee, 
Louvier  ?  " 

"  Your  mortgagee,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis ?  Well,  he  is  rich  enough  to  be 
a  very  lenient  one  upon  pay-day." 

"  Hein  ! — I  doubt  his  leniency," 
said  Alain.  "  I  have  promised  my 
aooue  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  Do  you 
think  I  did  wrong?" 

"  Wrong !  of  course  not ;  he  is 
likely  to  overwhelm  you  with  civilities, 
I'ray  don't  refuse  if  he  gives  you  an 
invitation  to  his  soiree  next  Saturday 
— I  am  going  to  it.  One  meets  there 
the  notabilities  most  interesting  to 
study — artists,  authors,  politicians, 
especially  those  who  call  themselves 
Republicans.  He  and  the  Prince 
agree  in  one  thing — viz.,  the  cordial 
reception  they  gire  to  the  men  who 
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W'nild  destroy  the  state  of  things  upon 
wliich  Prince  and  financier  hotli  thrive. 
Hillo!  hero  comes  Lemercier  on  re- 
turn from  tlie  Bois." 

Lemercier's  coupe  stopped  beside 
the  footpatli.  "  What  tidings  of  the 
Belle  Inconnuel"  asked  the  English- 
man. 

"  None ;  she  was  not  there.  But 
I  am  rewarded — such  an  adventure — 
a  dame  of  the  haute  volee — I  believe 
she  is  a  duchess.  She  was  walking 
with  a   lap-dog,  a   pure   Pomeranian. 


A  strange  poodle  flew  at  the  Pome- 
ranian, I  drove  olT  the  poodle,  rescued 
tlie  Pcmieranian,  received  the  most 
gracious  thanks,  the  sweetest  smile — 
femme  superbe,  middle  aged.  I  jirefer 
women  of  forty.  An  revoir,  I  am 
due  at  the  club." 

Alain  felt  a  sensation  of  relief  tliat 
Lemercier  had  not  seen  the  lady  in 
the  pearl-coloured  dress,  and  quitted 
the  Eugllshmau  with  a  lightened 
heart. 


CHAPTER   TV. 


"  P'lccola,  piccola  !  com'  h  corte.se  ! 
another  invitation  from  M.  Louvier  for 
next  Saturday — eonvfirsftzione."  This 
was  said  in  Italian  by  an  elderly  lady 
bursting  noisily  into  the  room — elderly, 
yet  with  a  youthful  expression  of  face, 
owing  perhaps  to  a  pair  of  very  vivacious 
black  eyes.  She  was  dressed,  after 
a  somewhat  slatternly  fashion,  in  a 
wrapper  of  crimson  merino  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  a  blue  handkerchief 
twisted  turban-like  round  her  head, 
and  her  feet  encased  in  list  slippers. 
Tlie  person  to  whom  she  addressed  her- 
self was  a  young  lady  with  dark  hair, 
whicti,  despite  its  evident  redundance, 
WMsrestrainedinto  smooth  glossy  braids 
o^cr  tlie  forehead,  and  at  the  ciown  of 
the  small  graceful  head  into  the  simple 
knot  which  Horace  has  described  as 
"  Sp  irtan."  Her  dress  contrasted  the 
»;.eaker's  by  as  exquisite  neatness.  We 
have  seen  her  befoi  e  as  the  lady  in  the 
J -earl  coloured  robe,  but  seen  now 
at  home  she  looks  much  younger. 
She  was  one  of  those  whom,  en- 
countered in  the  streets  or  in  society, 
one  might  guess  to  be  married — 
probably  a  young  bride  ;  for  thus  seen 
there  was  about  her  an  air  of  dignity 


and  of  self-possession  which  suits  well 
with  the  ideal  of  chaste  youtlilul 
matroiiage;  and  in  the  expression  v,i 
the  face  there  was  a  pensive  thouglit- 
fulness  beyond  her  years.  But  as  she 
now  sat  by  the  open  window  arranging 
Howersinaglassbowl,  a  book  lying  open 
on  her  lap,  you  would  never  have  said, 
"  What  a  handsome  woman  ! "  you 
would  have  said,  "  What  a  charming 
girl !  "  All  about  her  was  maidenly, 
innocent,  and  fresh.  The  dignity  ot 
her  bearing  was  lost  in  household  ease, 
the  ])ensiveiiess  of  her  expression  in  mi 
untroubled  serene  sweetness. 

Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  may 
have  known  friends  engaged  in  some 
absorbing  cause  of  thought,  and  who 
are  in  the  habit  when  they  go  out, 
especially  if  on  solitary  walks,  to  take 
tliat  cause  of  thought  witli  tiiem.  The 
friend  may  bean  orator  meditating  his 
speech,  a  poet  his  verses,  a  lawyer  a 
difficult  case,  a  physician  an  intricate 
m;dady.  If  you  have  such  a  friend, 
and  you  observe  himthusaway  from  his 
lionie,  his  face  will  seem  to  you  oldi  r 
and  graver.  He  is  absorbed  in  tlie 
care  that  weighs  on  him.  When  yuu 
see  him  in  a  holiday   moment  at   liis 
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own  fireside,  the  care  is  thrown  aside ; 
pfiliajis  he  mustered  while  abroad  the 
liiffieiilty  that  liad  troubled  him  j  he  is 
cheerful,  pleasant,  sunny.  Tliis  appears 
to  be  very  much  the  case  with  persons 
of  genius.  When  in  their  own  houses 
we  usually  find  them  very  playful  and 
childlike.  Most  persons  of  real  genius, 
whatever  they  may  seem  out  of  doors, 
are  very  sweet-tempered  at  home,  and 
sweet  temper  is  sympathinntr  and 
genial  in  the  intercourse  of  private 
life.  Certainly,  observing  this  girl  as 
she  now  bends  over  the  flowers,  it 
would  be  difBenlt  to  believe  her  to  be 
the  Isaura  Cicogna  whose  letters  to 
Madame  de  Grantmesnd  exhibit  the 
doubts  and  struggles  of  an  unquiet, 
dis(;ontented,  aspiring  mind.  Only  in 
one  or  two  passages  in  those  letters 
would  you  have  guessed  at  the  writer 
in  the  girl  as  we  now  see  her. 

It  is  in  those  passages  where  she 
expresses  her  love  of  harmony,  and  her 
repugnance  to  contest — those  were 
characteristics  you  might  have  read  in 
her  face. 

Certainly  the  girl  is  very  lovely  : 
what  long  dark  eyelashes — what  soft, 
tender,  dark-blue  eyes  !  now  that  she 
looks  up  and  smiles,  what  a  bewitching 
smile  it  is  ! — by  what  sudden  play  of 
rippling  dimples  the  smile  is  enlivened 
and  redoubled !  Do  you  notice  one 
feature  ?  in  very  showy  beauties  it  is 
seldom  noticed ;  but  I,  being  in  my 
way  a  physiognomist,  consider  that  it 
is  always  worth  heeding  as  an  index 
of  ch;iracter.  It  is  the  ear.  Remark 
how  delicately  it  is  formed  in  her — 
none  of  that  heaviness  of  lobe  which  is 
a  sure  sign  of  sluggish  intellect  and 
coarse  perception.  Hers  is  the  artist's 
ear.  Note  next  those  hands — how 
beautifully  shaped  !  small,  but  not  doll- 
like hands — ready  and  nimble,  firm 
and  nervous  hands,  that  could  work 
for  a  helpmate.  By  no  means  very 
white,  still  less  red,  but  somewhat 
embrowned  as  by  the  sun,  such  as  you 
may  see  in   girls  reared   in  southern 


climates,  and  in  her  perhaps  betokening 
an  impulsive  character  which  had  not 
accustomed  itself,  when  at  sport  in  the 
open  air,  to  die  thraldom  of  gloves — 
very  impulsive  people  even  in  cold 
climates  seldom  do. 

In  conveying  to  us  by  a  few  bold 
strokes  an  idea  of  the  sensitive,  quick- 
moved,  warm-blooded  Henry  II.,  the 
most  impulsive  of  the  Plantageuets, 
his  contemporary  chronicler  tells  us 
that  rather  than  imprison  those  acti\  r 
hands  of  his,  even  in  hawking-glovcs, 
he  would  suff'er  his  falcon  to  fix  its 
sharp  claws  into  his  wrist.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  difierence  as  to  what  is 
befitting  between  a  burly  bellicose 
creature  like  Henry  11.  and  a  delicate 
young  lady  like  Isaura  Cicogna ;  and 
one  would  not  wish  to  see  those  dainty 
wrists  of  hers  seamed  and  scarred  by  a 
falcon's  claws.  But  a  girl  may  not 
be  less  exquisitely  feminine  for  slight 
heed  of  artificial  prettinesses.  Isaura 
had  no  need  of  pale  bloodless  hands 
to  seem  one  of  Nature's  highest  grade 
of  gentlewomen  even  to  the  most  fasti- 
dious eyes.  About  her  there  was  a 
charm  apart  from  ber  mere  beauty, 
and  often  disturbed  instead  of  height- 
ened by  her  mere  intellect :  it  consisted 
in  a  combination  of  exquisite  artistic 
refinement,  and  of  a  generosity  of 
character  by  which  refinement  was 
animated  into  vigour  and  warmth. 

The  room,  whicth  was  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  Isaura,  had  in  it  much  that 
spoke  of  the  occupant.  That  room, 
when  first  taken  furnished,  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  comfortless  showiuess  which 
belongs  to  ordinary  furnished  apart- 
ments in  France,  especially  in  the 
Parisian  suburbs,  chiefly  let  for  the. 
summer — thin  limp  muslin  curtains 
that  decline  to  draw,  stifl'  mahogany 
chairs  covered  with  yellow  Utrecht 
velvet,  a  tall  secretaire  in  a  dark 
corner,  an  oval  buhl-table  set  in  tawdry 
ormolu,  islanded  in  the  centre  of  a  poor 
but  gaudy  Scotch  carpet,  and  but  one 
other  table  of  dull  walnut- wood,  stand* 
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ing  clotbless  before  a  sofa  to  match 
tlie  chairs;  the  eternal  ormolu  clock 
flanked  by  the  two  eternal  ormolu 
candelabra  on  the  dreary  mantelpiece. 
Some  of  this  garniture  had  been  re- 
moved, others  softened  into  clieeriness 
and  comfort.  The  room  somehow  or 
other — thanks  partly  to  a  very  mode- 
rate expenditure  in  pretty  twills  with 
pretty  borders,  gracefully  simple  table- 
covers,  with  one  or  two  additional 
small  tables  and  easy-chairs,  two 
simple  va.ses  filled  with  flowers — 
thanks  still  more  to  a  nameless  skill 
in  re-arrangement,  and  the  disposal 
of  the  slight  nick-nacks  and  well- 
bound  volumes,  which,  even  in  travel- 
ling, women  who  have  cultivated  tlie 
pleasures  of  taste  carry  about  with 
them, — had  been  coaxed  into  that 
quiet  harmony,  that  tone  of  consistent 
subdued  colour,  which  corresponded 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  inmate. 
Most  people  might  have  been  puzzled 
where  to  place  the  piano,  a  semi- 
grand,  so  as  not  to  take  up  too  much 
space  in  the  little  room  ;  but  where  it 
was  placed  it  seemed  so  at  home  that 
you  raij;lit  have  supposed  the  room 
had  been  built  for  it. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  neatness — 
one  is  too  evident,  and  makes  every- 
thing about  it  seem  trite  and  cold 
and  stiflp,  and  another  kind  of  neatness 
disappears  from  our  siglit  in  a  satisfied 
sense  of  completeness — like  some  ex- 
quisite, simph;,  finished  style  of  writing 
— an  Addison's  or  a  St.  I'ierre's. 

This  last  sort  of  neatness  belonged 
to  Isaura,  and  brought  to  mind  the 
well-known  line  of  Catullus  when  on 
recrossing  his  threshold  he  invokes  its 
welcome — a  line  thus  not  inelegantly 
translated  by  Leigh  Hunt — 

"Smile  every  dimple  on  the  cheek  of 
Home." 

I  entreat  the  reader's  pardon  for  this 
long  descriptive  digression  ;  but  Isanra 
is  one  of  those  characters  which  are 
called  many-sided,  and  therefore  not 


very  easy  to  comprehend.  She  gives 
us  one  side  of  her  character  in  her 
correspondencewith  Jladame  de  Graiit- 
mesnil,  and  another  side  of  it  in  her 
own  home  with  her  Italian  companion 
— half  nurse,  half  chaperon. 

'•  Monsieur  Louvier  is  indeed  very 
courteous,"  said  Isaura,  looking  up 
from  the  flowers  with  the  dimpled 
smile  we  have  noticed.  "  But  I  think, 
Madre,  that  we  should  do  well  to 
slay  at  home  on  Saturday — not  peace- 
fully, for  I  owe  you  your  revenge  at 
Euchre." 

"  You  can't  mean  it,  Piccola ! " 
exclaimed  the  Signora  in  evident  con- 
sternation. "  Stay  at  liome ! — -why 
stay  at  home  ?  Euchre  is  very  well 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do;  but 
change  is  pleasant — le  ban  Dieu  likes 
it — 

'  Ne  caldo  ne  gelo 
Besta  mai  in  cielo.' 

And  such  beautiful  ices  one  gets  at  M. 
Louvier's.  Did  you  taste  the  Pistacliio 
ice  ?  What  fine  rooms,  and  so  well 
lit  up ! — 1  adore  light.  And  the 
ladies  so  beautifully  dressed — one  sees 
the  fashions.  JStay  at  home — play  at 
Euchre  indeed  !  Piccola,  you  cannot 
be  so  cruel  to  yourself^ — you  are 
young." 

"  But,  dear  3fadre,  just  consider — 
we  are  invited  because  we  are  con- 
sidered professional  singers  ;  your  re- 
putation as  such  is  of  course  estab- 
lished— mine  is  not  ;  but  still  I  shall 
be  asked  to  sing  as  I  was  asked  before  ; 

and  you   kno.v  Dr.  C forbids  me 

to  do  so  except  to  a  very  small 
audience ;  and  it  is  so  nuirracious 
always  to  say  'No;'  and  besides,  did 
you  not  yourself  say,  when  we  came 
away  last  time  from  Mr.  Louvier's, 
that  it  was  very  dull — th;it  you  knew 
nobody — and  that  the  ladies  had  such 
superb  toilettes  that  you  felt  morti- 
fied—and  " 

"  Zif/o !  zitto !  you  talk  idly, 
Piccola — very  idly.  I  was  mortified 
then  in  my  old  black   L\">us  silk;  but 
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have  I  not  bought  since  then  my 
beantifiil  Greek  jaeket — scarlet  and 
gold  lace  ?  and  why  should  I  buy  it 
if"  I  am  not  to  show  it  ?  " 

"  But,  dear  Madre,  the  jacket  is 
certainly  very  handsome,  and  will 
make  an  cflect  in  a  little  dinner  at 
the  Savarins  or  Mrs.  Morley's.  But 
in  a  great  formal  reception  like  i\I 
Louvier's  will  it  not  look " 

"  Splendid  !  "  interrupted  the  Sig- 
nora. 

"  But  singolare." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  did  not  that 
great  English  lady  wear  such  a  jacket, 
and  did  not  every  one  admire  her — 
piu  tosto  invidia  che  compassioae  ?" 

isaura  sighed.  Now  the  jacket  of 
the  signora  was  a  subject  ol'  dis- 
quietude to  her  friend.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  young  English  lady  of 
the  highest  rank  and  the  rarest  beauty 
had  appeared  at  M.  Louvier's,  and 
indeed  generally  in  the  beau  nionde 
of  Paris,  in  a  Greek  jacket  that  be- 
came her  very  much.  That  jacket 
had  fascinated,  at  M.  Louvier's,  the 
eyes  of  the  signora.  But  of  this  Isaura 
was  unaware.  The  signora,  on  re- 
turning home  from  M.  Louvier's,  had 
certainly  lamented  much  over  the 
mesquin  appearance  of  her  old- 
fasliioned  Italian  habiliments  com- 
pared with  the  brilliant  toilette  of  the 
gay  Parisiennes  ;  and  Isaura — quite 
woman  enough  to  sympathise  with 
wonian  in  such  womanly  vanities — 
proposed  tlie  next  day  to  go  with  the 
signora  to  one  of  the  principal  cou- 
iurihret  of  Paris,  and  adapt  the  sig- 
nora's  costume  to  the  fashions  of  the 
place.  But  the  signora  having  pre- 
determined on  a  Greek  jacket,  and 
knowing  by  instinct  that  Isaura  would 
be  disposed  to  thwart  that  splendid 
predilection,  hud  artfully  suggested 
that  it  would  he  better  to  go  to  the 
couinri^re  with  Madame  Savarin,  as 
being  a  more  experienced  adviser, — 
and  the  cnvpe  only  held  two. 

As  Madame  Suvarin  was  about  the 


same  age  as  the  signora,  and  dressed 
as  became  her  years,  and  in  excellent 
taste,  Isaura  thought  this  an  admir- 
able suggestion  ;  and  pressing  into 
her  chaperon' s  hand  a  billet  de  banque 
sufficient  to  re-equip  her  cap-a-pie, 
dismissed  the  subject  from  her  mind. 
Hut  the  signora  was  much  too  cun- 
ning to  submit  her  passion  for  the 
Greek  jacket  to  the  discouraging  com- 
ments of  Madame  Savarin.  Mono- 
polising the  coupe,  she  became  abso- 
lute mistress  of  the  situation.  She 
went  to  no  foshionable  couturih-e.i. 
She  went  to  a  maga-nn  that  she  hud 
seen  advertised  in  the  Petites  Aiffiches 
as  supplying  superb  costumes  for 
fancy-balls  and  amateur  performers 
in  private  theatricals.  She  returned 
home  triumphant,  with  a  jacket  still 
more  dazzling  to  the  eye  than  that  of 
the  English  lady. 

When  Isaura  first  beheld  it,  she  drew 
back  in  a  sort  of  superstitious  terror, 
as  of  a  comet  or  other  blazing  portent. 

"  Cosa  stupe nda  ! " — (stupendous 
thing  !)  She  might  well  be  dismayed 
when  the  signora  proposed  to  appear 
thus  attired  in  M.  Louvier's  salon. 
What  might  be  admired  as  coqvietry 
of  dress  in  a  young  beauty  of  rank  so 
great  that  even  a  vulgarity  in  her 
would  be  called  distinguee,  was  cer- 
tainly an  audacious  challenge  of  ridi- 
cule in  the  elderly  ci-devant  music- 
teacher. 

But  how  could  Isaura,  how  can  any 
one  of  common  humanity,  say  to  a 
woman  resolved  upon  wearing  a  cer- 
tain dress,  "  You  are  not  young  and 
handsome  enough  for  that?" — Isaura 
could  only  murmur,  "  For  many 
reasons  I  would  rather  stay  at  home, 
dear  Madre." 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  arc  ashamed  of 
me,"  said  the  signora,  in  softened 
tones;  "very  natural.  When  the 
niglitingale  sings  no  more,  she  is  only 
an  ugly  brown  bird;"  and  therewith 
the  Signora  Venosta  seated  herself 
submissively,  and  besran  to  crvt 
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On  this  Isiiara  sprang  up,  wound 
her  arms  round  the  signora's  neck, 
soothed  her  with  coaxing,  kissed  and 
pelted  lier,  and  ended  by  saying,  "  Of 
course  we  will  go ;"  and,  "  but  let 
me  choose  you  another  dress — a  dark- 
green  velvet  triunned  with  blonde — 
blonde  becomes  you  so  well." 

"  No,  no — I  hate  green  velvet ; 
anybody  can  weiir  that.  Piccola,  I 
am  not  clever  like  thee ;  I  cannot 
amuse  myself  like  thee  with  books.    I 


am  in  a  foreign  land.  I  have  a  poor 
head,  but  I  have  a  big  heart"  (another 
burst  of  tears);  "  and  that  big  heart 
is  set  on  my  beautiful  Greek  jacket." 

"  Dearest  Madre,"  said  Lsaura,  half 
weeping  too,  "forgive  me;  you  are 
right.  The  Greek  jacket  is  splendid; 
I  sliall  be  so  pleased  to  see  you  wear 
it.  Poor  Madre — so  pleased  to  think 
that  in  the  foreign  land  you  are  not 
without  something  that  pleases  yoM." 


CHAPTER   V. 


Conformably  with  his  engage- 
ment to  meet  M.  Louvier,  Alain 
found  himself  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  named  in  M.  Gaudrin's  salon. 
On  this  occasion  Madame  Gandiin 
did  not  appear.  Her  husband  was 
accustomed  to  give  dtners  d'hommes. 
The  great  man  had  not  yet  arrived. 
"  I  think,  jMarquis,"  said  M.  Gandrin, 
"  that  you  will  not  regret  having 
followed  my  advice  :  my  representa- 
tions have  disposed  Louvif.r  to  regard 
you  with  much  favour,  and  iie  is  cer- 
tainly flattered  by  being  permitted  to 
make  your  personal  acquaintance." 

Tlie  avoue  had  scarcely  finished  tliis 
little  speech,  when  M.  Louvier  was 
announced.  He  entered  with  a  beam- 
ing smile,  which  did  not  detract  from 
his  imposing  presence.  His  flatterers 
iiad  told  liim  that  he  had  a  look  of 
Louis  Philippe;  therefore  he  had  sought 
to  imitate  the  dress  and  the  honliomie 
of  that  monarch  of  the  middle  class. 
He  wore  a  wig,  elaborately  piled  up, 
and  shaped  his  whiskers  in  royal  har- 
mony with  the  royal  wig.  Above  all, 
he  studied  that  social  frankness  of 
manner  with  which  the  able  sovereign 
dispelled  awe  of  his  presence  or  dread 
of  his  astuteness.     Decidedly  he  was 


a  man  very  pleasant  to  converse  and 
to  deal  with — su  long  as  there  seemed 
to  him  sometiiing  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  being  pleasant.  He  returned 
Alain's  bow  by  a  cordial  ofler  of  both 
expansive  hands,  into  the  grasp  of 
which  the  hands  of  the  aristocrat 
utterly  disappeai-ed.  "  Charmed  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Marquis — 
still  more  charmed  if  you  will  let  me 
be  useful  during  your  sejour  at  Paris. 
Mafui,  e.\cuse  my  bluntness,  but  you 
are  a  fort  beau  gargon.  Monsieur, 
your  father  was  a  handsome  m.m,  but 
you  beat  him  hollow.  Gandrin,  my 
li'iend,  would  not  you  and  1  give  half 
our  fortunes  for  one  year  of  this  tine 
fellow's  youib  spent  at  Paris  ?  I'este  ! 
what  love-letters  we  should  have,  with 
no  need  to  buy  them  liy  billvts  de 
banque  !  "  Thus  he  ran  on,  much  to 
Alain's  confusion,  till  dinner  was 
announced.  Then  there  was  some- 
thing grandiose  in  the  trank  bourgeois 
style  wherewith  he  expanded  his  nap- 
kin and  twisted  one  end  into  his  waist- 
coat— it  was  so  manly  a  renunciation 
of  the  fashions  which  a  man  so  repandu 
in  all  circles  might  be  supposed  to 
follow ;  as  if  he  were  both  too  great 
and    too    much    in    earnest    for  such 
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frivolities.  He  was  evidently  a  sin- 
cere bon  vivant,  and  M,  Gandrin 
had  no  less  evidently  taken  all  requi- 
site pains  to  gratify  his  taste.  The 
Montrachet  served  with  the  oysters 
was  of  precious  vintage.  That  vin  de 
madh-e  which  accompanied  the  potage 
a  la  Usque  would  have  contented  an 
American.  And  how  radiant  became 
Louvier's  face,  when  amongst  the 
entrees  he  came  upon  laitances  de 
carpes !  "  The  best  thing  in  the 
world,"  he  cried,  "  and  one  gets  it  so 
seldom  since  the  old  Kocher  de  Cancale 
hr.s  lost  its  renown.  At  private  houses 
what  does  one  get  now — hlanc  de 
poulet — flavourless  trash.  After  all, 
Gandrin,  when  we  lose  the  love-letters, 
it  is  some  consolation  that  laitances 
de  carpes  and  sautes  de  foie  gras  are 
still  left  to  fill  up  the  void  in  our 
hearts.  Marquis,  heed  my  counsel; 
cultivate  betimes  the  taste  for  the 
table;  that  and  whist  are  the  sole 
resources  of  declining  years.  You 
never  met  my  old  friend  Talleyrand — 
ah,  no  !  he  was  long  before  your  time. 
He  cultivated  both,  but  he  made  two 
mistakes.  No  man's  intellect  is  per- 
fect on  all  sides.  He  confined  himself 
to  one  meal  a-day,  and  he  never  learned 
to  play  well  at  whist.  Avoid  his 
errors,  my  young  friend — avoid  them. 
Gandrin,  I  guess  this  pine-apple  is 
English — it  is  superb." 

"  You  are  right — a  present  from  the 
Marquis  of  H ." 

"  Ah !  instead  of  a  fee,  I  wager. 
The  Marquis  gives  nothing  for  nothing, 
dear  man !  Droll  people  the  English. 
You  have  never  visited  England,  I 
presume,  cher  Rochebriant  ?  " 

The  affable  financier  had  already 
made  vast  progress  in  familiai'ity  with 
his  silent  fellow-guest. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  and  the 
three  men  had  re-entered  the  salon 
for  coffee  and  liqueurs,  Gandrin  left 
Louvier  and  Alain  alone,  saying  he 
was  going  to  his  cabinet  for  cigars 
which  he  could   recommend.      Then 


Louvier,  lightly  patting  the  Marquis 
on  the  shoulder,  said  with  what  the 
French  call  effusion, — "  My  dear 
Rochebriant,  your  father  and  I  did 
not  quite  understand  each  other.  He 
took  a  tone  of  grand  seigneur  that 
sometimes  wounded  me ;  and  I  in 
turn  was  perhaps  too  rude  in  asserting 
my  rights — as  creditor,  shall  I  say  ? 
— no,  as  fellow-citizen ;  and  French- 
men are  so  vain,  so  over-susceptible— 
fire  up  at  a  word — take  offence  when 
none  is  meant.  We  two,  my  dear 
boy,  should  be  superior  to  such  national 
foibles.  Sref — I  have  a  mortgage  on 
your  lands.  Why  should  that  thought 
mar  our  friendship  ?  At  my  age, 
though  I  am  not  yet  old,  one  is 
flattered  if  the  young  like  us— pleased 
if  we  can  oblige  them,  and  remove 
from  their  career  any  little  obstacle 
in  its  way.  Gandrin  tells  me  you 
wish  to  consolidate  all  the  charges  on 
your  estate  into  one  on  a  lower  rate  of 
interest.     Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  so  advised,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis. 

"  And  very  rightly  advised  ;  come 
and  talk  with  me  about  it  some  day 
next  week.  I  hope  to  have  a  large 
sum  of  money  set  free  in  a  few  days. 
Of  course,  mortgages  on  land  don't  pay 
like  speculations  at  the  Bourse ;  but  I 
am  rich  enough  to  please  myself.  We 
will  see — we  will  see." 

Here  Gandrin  returned  with  the 
cigars ;  but  Alain  at  that  time  never 
smoked,  and  Louvier  excused  himself, 
with  a  laugh  and  a  sly  wink,  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  going  to  pay  his 
respects — as  doubtless  th2.tjoligarqon 
was  going  to  do,  likewise — to  a  belle 
dame  who  did  not  reckon  the  smell  of 
tobacco  among  the  perfumes  of  Hou- 
bigant  or  Arabia. 

"  Meanwhile,"  added  Louvier,  turn- 
ing to  Gandrin,  "  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  on  business  about  the  con- 
tract for  that  new  street  of  mine.  No 
hurry — after  our  young  friend  has 
gone  to  his  '  assignation.'  " 
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Alain  conld  not  misinterpret  the 
hint;  and  in  a  few  moments  took  leave 
of  his  host  more  sur{)rised  tlian  dis- 
appointed that  the  tiiiancior  had  not 
invited  him,  as  Graliam  had  assumed 
he  would,  to  his  soiree  the  following 
evening. 

When  Alain  was  gone,  Lonvier's 
Jovial  manner  disappeared  also,  and 
became  bluffly  rude  rather  than  bluntly 
cordial. 

"  Gandrin,  what  did  you  mean  by 
saying  that  that  young  man  was  no 
muscadin  ?  ATttscadin — aristocrate — 
offensive  from  top  to  toe." 

"  You  amaze  me — you  seemed  to 
take  to  him  so  cordially." 

"And  pray,  were  you  too  blind  to 
remark  with  what  cold  reserve  he 
responded  to  my  condescensions  ? 
How  he  winced  when  1  called  him 
Rochebriant !  how  he  coloured  when 
I  called  him  '  dear  boy ! '  These 
aristocrats  think  we  ought  to  thank 
them  on  our  knees  when  they  take 
our  money,  and  "  —  here  Lonvier's 
face  darkened — "  seduce  our  women." 

"  Monsieur  Louvier,  in  all  France 


I  do  not  know  a  greater  aristocrat 
than  yourself." 

I  don't  know  whether  M.  Gandrin 
meant  that  speech  as  a  compliment, 
but  M.  Louvier  took  it  as  such — 
laughed  complacently  and  rubbed  his 
hands.  "  Ay,  ay,  millionnaires  are 
the  real  aristocrats,  for  they  have 
power,  as  my  heau  Marquis  will  soon 
find.  I  must  bid  you  good-night.  Of 
course  I  shall  see  Madame  Gandrin 
and  yourself  to-morrow.  Prepare  for 
a  motley  gathering — lots  of  demo- 
crats and  foreigners,  with  artists  and 
authors,  and  such  creatures." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  did 
not  invite  the  Marquis  ?  " 

"To  be  'sure;  I  would  not  shock 
so  pure  a  Legitimist  by  contact  witli 
the  sons  of  the  people,  and  make  him 
still  colder  to  myself.  No ;  when  he 
comes  to  my  house  he  shall  meet 
lions  and  vioeurs  of  the  haui  ton, 
who  will  play  into  my  hands  by 
teaching  him  how  to  ruin  himself  in 
the  quickest  manner  and  in  the  genre 
Regence.     Bon  soir,  mou  vieux," 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TnB  next  night  Graham  in  vain 
looked  round  for  Alain  in  M.  Lon- 
vier's salons,  and  missed  his  high- 
bred mien  and  melancholy  coun- 
tenance. M.  Louvier  had  been  for 
some  four  years  a  childless  widower, 
but  his  receptions  were  not  the  less 
numerously  attended,  nor  his  estab- 
lishment  less  magnificently  monte  for 
the  absence  of  a  presiding  lady  :  very 
much  the  contrary  ;  it  was  noticeable 
how  much  he  had  increased  his  status 
and  prestige    as  a   social   personage 


since  the  death  of  his  tmlamented 
spouse. 

To  say  truth,  she  had  been  rather 
a  heavy  drag  on  his  triumphal  car. 
She  had  been  the  heiress  of  a  man 
who  had  amassed  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  not  in  the  higher  walks  of 
commerce,  but  in  a  retail  trade. 

Louvier  himself  was  the  son  of  a 
rich  money-lender;  he  had  entered 
life  with  an  ample  fortune  and  an  in- 
tense desire  to  be  admitted  into  those 
more  brilliant  circles  in  which  fortunes 
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can  be  dissipated  with  eclat.  He 
niiglit  not  have  rtttained  this  object 
but  for  the  friendly  countenance  of  a 
young  noble  who  was  then 

"  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form." 

But  this  young  noble,  of  whom  later 
we  shall  hear  more,  came  suddenly  to 
grief;  and  when  the  money-lender's 
son  lost  that  potent  protector,  the 
dandies,  previously  so  civil,  showed 
him  a  very  cold  shoulder. 

Louvier  then  became  an  ardent 
democrat,  and  recruited  the  fortune 
he  had  impaii-ed  by  the  aforesaid 
marriage,  launched  into  colossal  specu- 
lations, and  became  enormously 
rich.  His  aspirations  for  social  rank 
now  revived,  but  his  wife  sadly  in- 
terfered with  them.  She  was  thrifty 
by  nature ;  sympathised  little  with 
her  husband's  genius  for  accumula- 
tion ;  always  said  he  would  end  in  a 
liospital ;  liated  Republicans ;  de- 
spised authors  and  artists;  and  by 
tlie  ladies  of  the  beau  monde  was 
pronounced  common  and  vulgar. 

So  long  as  she  lived,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Louvier  to  realise  his 
ambition  of  having  one  of  the  salo'is 
which  at  Paris  establish  celebrity  and 
position.  He  could  not  then  com- 
mand those  advantages  of  wealth 
which  he  especially  coveted.  He  was 
eminently  successful  in  doing  this 
now.  As  soon  as  she  was  safe  in 
Pere  la  Chaise,  he  enlarged  his  hotel 
by  the  purchase  and  annexation  of  an 
adjoining  house ;  redecorated  and  re- 
furnished it,  and  in  this  task  dis- 
played, it  must  be  said  to  his  credit, 
or  to  that  of  the  administrators  he 
selected  for  the  purpose,  a  nobleness 
of  taste  rarely  exhibited  now-a-days. 
His  collection  of  pictures  was  not 
large,  and  consisted  exclusively  of  the 
French  school,  ancient  and  modern, 
for  in  all  things  Louvier  affected  the 
patriot.  Rut  each  of  those  pictures 
was    a   gem ;   such    Watteaus,   such 


Greuzes,  sucli  landscapes  by  Patel, 
and,  above  all,  s\ich  masterpieces  by 
Ingres,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Dela- 
roche,  were  worth  all  the  doubtful 
originals  of  Flemish  and  Italian  art 
which  make  the  ordinary  boast  of 
private  collectors. 

These  pictures  occupied  two  rooms 
of  moderate  size,  built  for  their  re- 
ception, and  lighted  from  above.  The 
great  salon  to  which  they  led  con- 
tained treasures  scarcely  less  precious  ; 
the  walls  were  covered  with  the 
richest  silks  which  the  looms  of  Lyons 
could  produce.  Every  piece  of  fur- 
niture here  was  a  work  of  art  in  its 
way :  console-tables  of  Florentine 
mosaic,  inlaid  with  pearl  and  lapis- 
lazuli  ;  cabinets  in  which  the  ex- 
quisite designs  of  the  renaissance 
were  carved  in  ebony ;  colossal  vases 
of  Russian  malachite,  but  wr(>ii<iht  by 
French  artists.  The  very  nick-nacks 
scattered  carelessly  about  the  room 
might  have  been  admired  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Beyond 
this  room  lay  the  salle  de  danse,    its 

ceiling  painted  by  ,  supported  by 

white  marble  columns,  the  glazed 
balcony  and  the  angles  of  the  room 
filled  with  tiers  of  exotics.  In  the 
dining-room,  on  the  same  floor,  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  landing-place, 
were  stored  in  glazed  buffets,  not 
only  vessels  and  salvers  of  plate, 
silver  and  gold,  but,  more  costly  still, 
matchless  specimens  of  Sevres  and 
Limoges,  and  medieval  varieties  of 
Venetian  glass.  On  the  ground-floor, 
which  opened  on  the  lawn  of  a  large 
ganlcn,  Louvier  had  his  suite  of 
private  apartments,  furnished,  as  he 
said,  "  simply,  according  to  English 
notions  of  comfort."  Englishmen 
would  have  said,  "  accoraing  to 
French  notions  of  luxury."  Enough 
of  these  details,  which  a  writer  can- 
not give  without  feeling  himself 
somewhat  vulgarized  in  doing  so, 
but  without  a  loose  general  idea  of 
which  a    reader  would    not   have  an 
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arcniate  conception  of  something  not 
vulvar — of  something  grave,  historical, 
piissibly  tragical,  the  existence  of  a 
Parisian  millionnaire  at  the  date  of 
this  narrative. 

The  evidence  of  wealth  was  every- 
where nianitist  at  M.  Louvier's,  but 
it  was  everywiiere  refined  by  an  equal 
evidence  of  taste.  The  apartments 
devoted  to  hospitality  ministered  to 
the  delighted  study  of  artists,  to  whom 
free  access  was  given,  and  of  whom 
two  or  three  might  be  seen  daily  in 
the  "show-rooms,"  copying  pictures 
or  taking  sketi-hcs  of  rare  articles 
of  furniture  or  effects  for  palatian 
interiors. 

Among  the  things  which  rich  Eng- 
lish visitors  of  Paris  most  coveted  to 
see  was  M.  Louvier's  hotel ;  and  few 
among  the  richest  left  it  without  a 
sigh  of  envy  and  despair.  Only  in 
such  London  houses  as  belong  to  a 
Sutherland  or  a  Holford  could  our 
metropolis  exhibit  a  splendour  as  opu- 
lent and  a  la>te  as  reKned. 

M.  Louvier  had  his  set  evenings 
for  popular  assemblies.  At  these  were 
entertained  the  Liberals  of  every  shade, 
from  tricolor  to  rouge,  with  the 
artists  and  writers  most  in  vogue, 
f'le-vule  with  decorated  diplomatists, 
ex-ministers,  Orleanists,  and  Eepubli- 
cans,  distinguished  foreigners,  pluto- 
crats of  the  Bourse,  and  lions  male 
and  female  from  tlie  arid  nurse  of  that 
race,  the  Chaussce  d'Antin.  Of  his 
more  select  reunions  something  will 
be  said  later. 

"  And  how  does  this  poor  Paris  me- 
tamorphosed please  Monsieur  Vane?" 
asked  a  Frenchman  with  a  handsome 
intelligent  countenance,  very  carefully 
dreised,  though  in  a  somewhat  bygone 
fashion,  and  carrying  off  bis  tenth 
lustrum  with  an  air  too  sprightly  to 
evince  any  sense  of  the  weight. 

This  gentleman,  the  Vicorate  de 
Breze,  was  of  good  birth,  and  had  a 
legitimate  right  to  his  title  of  Vicomte, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said   of 

VOL.  I. 


many  vicomtes  one  meets  at  Paris, 
He  had  no  other  property,  however, 
than  a  principal  share  in  an  influential 
journal,  to  which  he  was  a  lively  and 
sparkling  contributor.  In  liis  youth, 
under  file  reisn  of  Lnnis  Philippe,  he 
had  been  a  chief  among  literary  excpii- 
sites,  and  Hulzac  was  said  to  have 
taken  him  more  than  once  as  his 
model  for  those  brilliantyoungrfr««ree»s 
who  figure  in  the  great  novelist's 
comedy  of  "  Human  Life."  The 
Vicomte's  fashion  expired  with  the 
Orleauist  dynasty. 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  Vicomte," 
answered  Graham,  "  not  to  be  pleased 
with  a  capital  so  marvellously  em- 
bellished ?  " 

"  Embellished  it  may  be  to  foreign 
eyes,"  said  the  Vicomte,  sighing, 
"  but  not  improved  to  the  taste  of  a 
Parisian  like  me.  I  miss  the  dear 
Paris  of  old — the  streets  associated 
with  my  beaux  jours  are  no  more.  Is 
there  not  something  drearily  monoto- 
nous in  these  interminable  perspec- 
tives? How  frightfully  the  way 
lengthens  before  one's  eyes!  In  the 
twists  and  curves  of  the  old  Paris  one 
was  relieved  from  the  pain  of  seeing 
how  far  one  had  to  go  from  one  spot 
to  another — each  tortuous  street  had 
a  separate  idiosyncrasy ;  what  pic- 
turesque diversities,  what  interesting 
recollections — all  swept  away  !  Mon 
Ditu!  and  what  for?  Miles  of  florid 
fagades  staring  and  glaring  at  one 
with  goggle-e\ed  pitiless  windows. 
House-rents  trebled ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness that,  if  you  venture  to 
grumble,  underground  railways,  like 
conceded  volcanoes,  can  burst  forth  on 
you  at  any  moment  with  an  eruption 
of  bayonets  and  muskets.  This  maudil 
etiipire  seeks  to  keep  its  hold  on  France 
much  as  a  grand  seigneur  seeks  to 
enchain  a  nymph  of  the  ballet,  tricks 
her  out  in  finery  and  baubles,  and 
insures  her  infidelity  the  moment  he 
faUs  to  satisfy  her  whims." 

"Vicomte,"  answered  Graham,  "I 
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have  had  the  honour  to  know  you 
Bince  I  was  a  small  boy  at  a  pre- 
paratory school  home  for  the  holiiiays, 
nnd  you  were  a  guest  at  my  father's 
country-house.  You  were  then  fete 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  writers 
among  the  young  men  of  the  day, 
especially  favoured  by  the  princes  of 
the  reigning  family.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  made  on  me  by 
your  brilliant  appearance  and  your  no 
less  brilli;int  talk." 

"  Ah !  ces  beaux  jours !  ce  hon 
Louis  Philippe,  ce  cher  'petit  Join- 
rille,"  sighed  the  Viconite. 

"  But  at  that  day  you  compared  le 
Ion  Louis  Philippe  to  Robert  Macaire. 
You  described  all  his  sons,  including, 
no  doubt,  ce  cher  pptit  Joinville^  in 
terms  of  resentful  contempt,  as  so 
many  plausible  gamins  whom  Robert 
Macaire  was  training  to  cheat  the 
public  in  the  interest  of  the  family 
firm.  I  remember  my  father  saying 
to  you  in  answer,  '  No,  royal  house  in 
Europe  has  more  sought  to  develop 
the  literature  of  an  epoch,  and  to 
signalise  its  representatives  by  social 
respect  and  official  honours,  than  that 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty ;  you,  M.  de 
Breze,  do  but  imitate  your  elders  in 
seeking  to  destroy  the  dynasty  under 
which  you  flourish;  should  you  succeed, 
you  hommes  de  plume  will  be  the  first 
sufferers  and  the  loudest  complainers.'" 

"  Cher  Monsieur  Vane,"  said  the 
Vicomte,  smiling  complacenily,  "  your 
father  did  me  great  honour  in  classing 
me  with  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre 
Dunias,  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  the 
other  stars  of  the  Orleanist  galaxy, 
including  our  friend  here,  M.  Savarin. 
A  very  superior  man  was  your  father." 

"  And,"  said  Savarin,  who,  being  an 
Orleanist,  had  listened  to  Graham's 
gpeech  with  an  approving  smile — "  and 
if  I  remember  right,  my  dear  De 
Breze,  no  one  was  more  brilliantly 
Kevcre  than  yourself  on  poor  De  La- 
martine  and  the  Republic  that  suc- 
ceeded Louis  Philippe  j  uo  one  more 


emphatically  expressed  the  yearning 
desire  for  another  Napoleon  to  restore 
order  at  home  and  renown  abroad. 
Now  you  have  got  another  Napoleon." 

"  And  I  want  change  for  my  Napo- 
leon," said  De  Breze,  laughing. 

"  My  dear  Vicomte,"  said  Grahnni, 
"  one  thing  we  may  all  grant,  th;it 
in  culture  and  intellect  you  are  far 
superior  to  the  mass  of  your  fellow - 
Parisians;  that  you  are  therefore  a 
favourable  type  of  their  political 
character." 

"  Ah,  mon  cher,  vous  etes  trop 
aimahle." 

"And  therefore  I  venture  to  say 
this,  if  the  archangel  Gabriel  were 
permitted  to  descend  to  Paris  and 
form  the  best  government  for  France 
that  the  wisdom  of  seraph  could  devise, 
it  would  not  be  two  years — I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  six  months — before  out 
of  this  Paris,  which  you  call  the  Foyer 
des  Idees,  would  emerge  a  powerful 
party,  adorned  by  yourself  and  other 
hommes  de  plume,  in  favour  of  a  re- 
volution for  the  benefit  of  ce  hon  Satan 
and  ce  cher  petit  Beelzebub." 

"  What  a  pretty  vein  of  satire  you 
have,  mon  cher!"  said  the  Vicomte, 
good-liumouredly  ;  "  there  is  a  sting 
of  truth  in  your  witticism.  Indeed, 
I  must  send  you  some  articles  of  mine 
in  which  I  have  said  much  the  same 
thing — les  beaux  esprits  se  renon- 
trent.  The  fault  of  us  French  is  im- 
patience— desire  of  change;  but  then 
it  is  that  desire  which  keeps  the  world 
going  and  retains  our  place  at  the 
head  of  it.  However,  at  this  time  we 
are  all  living  too  fast  for  our  money  to 
keep  up  with  it,  and  too  slow  for  our 
intellect  not  to  flag.  We  vie  with 
each  other  on  the  road  to  ruin,  for  in 
literature  all  the  old  paths  to  fame  are 
shut  up." 

Here  a  tall  gentleman,  with  whom 
the  Vicomte  had  been  conversing  be- 
fore he  accosted  Vane,  and  wlio  had 
remained  beside  De  Breze  listening  in 
silent  attwr.tion  to  this  colloquy,  inter* 
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poserl,  speaking  in  the  slow  voice  of 
one  nccustomed  to  measure  his  words, 
and  vvit'i  a  slight  but  unmistakable 
German  accent — "  Tliere  is  that,  M. 
do  Breze,  which  makes  one  think 
crravely  of  what  you  say  so  lightly. 
X'iewing  things  with  the  unprejudiced 
ryes  of  a  foreigner,  I  recoL-^nise  much 
for  whidi  France  slioidd  be  grateful 
to  the  Enijiei'or.  Under  his  sway  her 
material  resnurces  have  been  marvel- 
lously augmented ;  her  commerce  has 
been  placed  by  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land oil  sounder  foundations,  and  is 
daily  exliibiting  richer  life;  her  agri- 
culture has  made  a  prodigious  advance 
wherever  it  has  allowed  room  for  capi- 
talists, and  escaped  from  the  curse  of 
petty  allotments  and  peasant  proprie- 
tors— a  curse  which  would  have  ruined 
any  country  less  blessed  by  Nature; 
turbulent  factions  have  been  quelled ; 
infernal  order  maintained ;  the  external 
prestige  of  France,  up  at  least  to  the 
date  of  the  Mexican  war,  increased  to 
an  extent  that  might  satisfy  even  a 
Frenchman's  amour  propre ;  and  her 
advance  in  civilisation  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  rapid  creation  of  a  na- 
val power  which  shculd  put  England 
on  her   mettle.      But,    on  the  other 

hand " 

"  Ay,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  the 
Vicomte. 

"  On  the  other  hand  there  are  in 
the  imperial  system  two  causes  of  de- 
cay and  of  rot  silently  at  work.  They 
may  not  be  the  faults  of  the  Emperor, 
but  they  are  such  misfortunes  as  may 
cause  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  first 
is  an  absolute  divorce  between  the 
political  system  and  the  intellectual 
culture  of  the  nation.  The  ti  rony  and 
the  system  rest  on  universal  s'  ffr  !ge — 
on  a  suffrage  which  gives  to  classes  the 
most  ignorant  a  power  that  prepon- 
derates over  all  the  healthful  elements 
of  knowledge.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
h11  ignorant  multitudes  to  personify 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  one  indivi- 
dual.    They  cannot  comprehend  you 


when  you  argue  for  a  principle;  they 
do  comprehend  you  when  you  talk  of 
a  name.     The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  to 
them  a  name;  and   tlie  prefects  and 
officials  who  influence  their  votes  are 
paid  for  incorporating  all  principles  in 
the  shibboleth  of  that  single  name. 
You  have  thus  sought  the  well-spring 
of  a  political   system  in  the  deepest 
stratum  of  popular  ignorance.     To  rid 
popular  ignorance  of  its  normal  revo- 
lutionary bias,  the  rural  peasants  are 
indoctrinated    with    the   conservatism 
that  comes  from  the  fear  which  apper- 
tains to  property.      They  have  their 
roods  of  land  or  their  shares  in  a  na- 
tional loan.      Thus  you  estrange  the 
crassitude   of  an   ignorant   democracy 
still  more  from  the  intelligence  of  the 
educated  classes  by  combining  it  with 
the  most  selfish  and  abject  of  all  the 
apprehensions  that  are  ascribed  to  aris- 
tocracy   and   wealth.      What   is  thus 
embedded  in   the  depths  of  your  so- 
ciety makes  itself  shown  on  the  surface. 
Napoleon  III.  has  been  compared  to 
Augustus ;  and  there  are  many  start- 
ling similitudes  between  them  in  cha- 
racter and  in  fate.     Each  succeeds  to 
the  heritage  of  a  great  name  that  had 
contrived  to  unite  autocracy  with  the 
popular  cause.     Each  subdued  all  rival 
competitors,  and  inaugurated  despotic 
rule  in  the  name  of  freedom.     Each 
mingled  enough  of  sternness  with  am- 
bitious will  to  stain  with  bloodshed  the 
comiuencement  of  his  power;   but  it 
would  be  an  absurd  injustice  to  fix  the 
same  degree  of  condemnation  on  the 
coup  d'elat  as  humanity  fixes  on  the 
earlier  cruelties  of  Augustus.     Each, 
once   firm    in   his    seat,    became   mild 
and  clement :  Augustus  perhaps  from 
j)olicy,   Najioleon    III.   from  a  native 
kindliness  of  disposition  which  no  fair 
critic  of  cliaracter  can  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge.     Enough  of  similitudes ;   now 
for  one  salient  difierence.    Observe  how 
earnestly    Augustus    strove,   and   liow 
completely  he  succeeded   in  the  task, 
to  rally  round  him  all  the  leading  iu* 
V2 
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tellects  in  every  grade  and  of  every 
party — the  followers  of  Antony,  the 
friends  of  Brutus — every  greateaptain, 
e\ery  great  statesman,  every  great 
writer,  every  uinn  who  could  lend  a 
ray  of  mind  to  his  own  Julian  constel- 
lation, and  make  tlie  age  of  Augustus 
an  era  in  the  annals  of  human  intellect 
and  genius.  But  this  has  not  been  the 
good  fortune  of  your  Emperor.  The 
result  of  his  system  has  been  the  sup- 
pression of  intellect  in  every  depart- 
ment. He  has  rallied  round  him  not 
one  great  statesman ;  his  praises  are 
hymned  by  not  one  great  poet.  The 
celehrites  of  a  former  day  stand  aloof; 
or,  preferring  exile  to  constrained  al- 
legiance, assail  him  with  unremitting 
missiles  from  their  asylum  in  foreign 
shores.  His  reign  is  sterile  of  new 
cele/jj-iles.  'J'lie  few  that  arise  enlist 
themselves  against  him.  Whenever 
ho  shall  venture  to  give  full  freedom 
to  the  press  and  to  the  legislature,  the 
intelleL-t  thus  suppressed  or  thus  hostile 
will  burst  forth  in  collected  volume. 
His  partisans  have  not  been  trained 
and  disciplined  to  meet  such  assailants. 
'J'hey  will  be  as  weak  as  no  doubt  they 
will  be  violent.  And  the  worst  is, 
that  the  intellect  thus  rising  in  mass 
against  him  will  be  warped  and  dis- 
torted, like  captives  who,  being  kept 
in  chains,  exercise  their  limbs,  on 
pscaping,  in  vehement  jumps,  without 
definite  object.  The  directors  of 
emancipated  opinion  may  thus  be  ter- 
rible enemies  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, but  they  will  be  very  unsaCe 
councillors  to  France.  Concurrently 
with  this  divorce  between  the  Imperial 
system  and  the  national  intellect — a 
divorce  so  complete  that  even  your 
salons  have  lost  their  wit,  and  even 
your  caricatures  their  point — a  cor- 
ruption of  ni.uiiii.MS  which  the  Knipire, 
I  own,  did  not  originate,  but  inherit, 
has  become  so  connnon  that  every  one 
owns  and  nobody  blames  it.  The 
gorgeous  ostentation  of  the  Court  has 
perverted   the   habits  of  the    people. 


The  intelligence  obstructed  from  other 
vents  betakes  itself  to  speculating  for 
a  fortune  ;  and  the  greed  of  gain  and 
the  passion  for  show  are  sapping  the 
noblest  elements  of  the  old  French 
manhood.  Public  opinion  stam])s  with 
no  opprobrium  a  minister  or  favourite 
who  profits  by  a  job  ;  and  I  fear  that 
you  will  find  that  jobbing  pervades  all 
your  administrative  departments." 

"  All  very  true,"  said  De  Breze, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  in  a 
tone  of  levity  that  seemed  to  ridicule 
the  assertion  be  voluntee  ed  ;  "  Virtue 
and  Honour  banished  from  courts  and 
salons  and  the  cabinets  of  authors, 
ascend  to  fairer  heights  iu  the  attics 
of  ouvriers." 

"The  ouvriers,  ouvriers  of  Paris  !  " 
cried  this  terrible  German. 

"Ay,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  what  can 
you  say  against  our  ouvriers  ?  A 
German  count  cannot  condescend  to 
learn  anytliing  about  ces petites  gens." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  German, 
"  in  the  eyes  of  a  statesman  there  are 
no  petites  gens,  and  in  those  of  a 
philosojlier  wo  pelites  cltoses.  We  in 
Germany  have  too  many  difficult  pro- 
blems affecting  our  working  elapses  to 
solve,  not  to  have  induced  me  to  glean 
all  the  information  I  can  as  to  the 
ouvriers  of  Paris.  They  have  among 
them  men  of  aspirations  as  noble  as 
can  animate  the  souls  of  philosophers 
and  poets,  perhaps  not  the  less  nobl.j 
because  coinnion-seii>e  and  experience 
cannot  follow  their  flight.  But,  as  a 
body,  the  oui-riers  of  Paris  have  not 
been  elevated  in  political  morality  by 
the  benevolent  aim  of  the  Emjieror  to 
find  them  ample  work  and  good  wages 
independent  of  the  natural  laws  that 
regulate  the  markets  of  labour.  Ac- 
customed thus  to  consider  the  State 
bound  to  maintain  them,  the  moment 
the  State  fails  in  that  impossible  task, 
they  will  accommodate  flu  ir  honesty  to 
a  rush  upon  property  un  ler  the  name 
of  social  ri'form.  IIa\('  \ou  not  noticed 
how  largely  increased  within  the  lust 
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few  years  is  the  number  of  those  who 
cry  out,  '  La  Propriele,  c'est  le  vol'  ? 
Have  you  considered  the  r.ipid  growth 
of  the  InteriKitional  Association  ?  I 
do  not  say  that  for  all  these  evils  the 
Empire  is  exclusively  responsible.  To 
a  certain  detrree  they  are  found  in  all 
rich  communities,  especially  wliere  de- 
mocracy is  more  or  less  in  the  ascend- 
ant. To  a  certain  e.\tent  they  exist  in 
the  large  towns  of  Germany;  they  are 
conspicuously  increasing  in  England  ; 
they  are  acknowledged  to  he  dangerous 
in  the  United  States  of  America  j  they 
are,  I  am  told  on  good  authority, 
making  themselves  visible  with  the 
spread  of  civilisation  in  Russia.  But 
under  the  French  Empire  they  have 
become  glaringly  rampant,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  day  is  not 
Jar  off  when  the  rot  at  work  through- 
out all  layers  and  strata  of  French 
society  will  insure  a  fall  of  the  fabric 
at  the  sound  of  which  the  world  will 
ring. 

"  There  is  many  a  fair  and  stately 
tree  which  continues  to  throw  out  its 
leaves  and  rear  its  crest  till  suddenly 
the  wind  smites  it,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  trunk  which  seems  so 
solid  is  found  to  be  but  the  rind  to  a 
mass  of  crumbled  powder." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the 
Vicomte,  "  you  are  a  severe  critic  and 
a  lugubrious  pi-ophet.  But  a  German 
is  so  safe  from  revolution  that  he  takes 
alarm  at  the  stir  of  movement  wiiich  is 
the  normal  state  of  the  French  esprit." 

"French  esprit  may  soon  evaporate 
into  Parisian  bitise.  As  to  Germany 
being  safe  from  revolution,  allow  me 
to  repeat  a  saying  of  Goethe's — but  has 
M.  le  Vicomte  ever  heard  of  Goethe  ?" 

"  Goethe,  of  course — tres  joli 
ecrivain." 

"  Goethe  said  to  some  one  who  was 
making  much  the  same  remark  asyour- 
self,  '  We  Germans  are  in  a  state  of 
revolution  now,  but  we  do  things  so 
slowly  that  it  will  be  a  hundred  years 
before  we  Germans  shall  find  it  out. 


But  when  completed,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  revolution  society  has  yet  seen, 
and  will  last  like  the  other  revolu- 
tions that,  beginning,  scarce  noticed, 
in  Germany  have  transformed  the 
world.'" 

"  Diahle,  M.  le  Comte  !  Germans 
transformed  the  world !  What  revolu- 
tions do  you  speak  of  ?  " 

"  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  monk's  quarrel  with  his 
Pope  into  the  Lutheran  revolution." 

Here  the  German  paused,  and  asked 
the  Vicomte  to  introduce  him  to  Vane, 
which  De  Breze  did  by  the  title  of 
Count  von  Rudesheim.  On  hearing 
Vane's  name,  the  Count  inquired  if  he 
were  related  to  the  orator  and  states- 
man, George  Graham  Vane,  whose 
opinions,  uttered  hi  Parliament,  were 
still  authoritative  among  German 
thinkers.  This  compliment  to  his 
deceased  father  immensely  gratified, 
but  at  the  same  time  considerably  sur- 
prised theEnglishman.  His  father,  no 
doubt,  had  been  a  man  of  much  influence 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
— a  very  weighty  speaker,  and,  while 
in  office,  a  first-rate  administrator ; 
but  Englishmen  know  what  a  House 
of  Commons  reputation  is — how  fugi- 
tive, how  little  cosmopolitan  ;  and  that 
a  German  count  should  ever  have 
heard  of  his  father,  delighted,  but 
amazed  him.  In  stating  himself  to  be 
the  son  of  George  Graham  Vane,  he 
intimated  not  only  the  delight,  but 
the  amaze,  with  the  frank  saruir 
viore  which  was  one  of  his  salient 
characteristics. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  German,  speaking 
in  very  correct  English,  but  still  with 
his  national  accent,  "every  German 
reared  to  political  seivice  studies 
England  as  the  school  for  practical 
thought  distinct  from  impracticable 
theories.  Long  may  you  allow  us  to 
do  so;  only  excuse  me  one  remark; 
never  let  the  sLlfi-h  element  of  the 
practical  supersede  the  generous  ele 
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mcnt.  Your  fiitlier  never  did  so  in  liis 
8])ceches,  and  therefore  we  admired  liini. 
At  the  present  day  we  don't  so  much 
care  to  study  English  speeches.  They 
maybe  insular — they  are  not  European. 
I  honour  England  ;  Heaven  grant  that 
you  may  not  be  making  sad  mistakes 
in  the  belief  that  you  can  long  remain 
England  if  yon  cease  to  be  European." 
Herewith  the  German  bowed,  not  un- 


civilly— on  the  contrary,  somewhat 
ceremoniously — and  disappeared  with 
a  Prussian  Secretary  of  Embassy,  whose 
arm  he  linked  in  his  own,  into  a  room 
less  frequented. 

"  Vicomte,  who  and  what  is  your 
German  count  ?  "  asked  Vane. 

"  A  solemn  pedant,"  answered  the 
lively  Vicomte — "a  German  count, 
que  voulez-vous  de  plus  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  LITTLE  later  Graham  found  himself 
alone  amongst  the  crowd.  Attracted  by 
the  sound  of  music,  he  had  strayed  into 
one  of  the  rooms  whence  it  came,  and 
in  which,  though  his  range  of  acquaint- 
ance at  Paris  was,  for  an  Englishman, 
large  and  somewhat  miscellaneous,  he 
recognised  no  familiar  countenance. 
A  lady  was  playing  the  pianoforte — 
playing  remarkably  well — with  accu- 
rate science,  with  that  equal  lightness 
and  strength  of  finger  which  produces 
brilliancy  of  execution.  But  to  ap- 
preciate her  music  one  should  be 
musical  one's  self.  It  wanted  the 
charm  that  fascinates  the  uninitiated. 
The  guests  in  the  room  were  musical 
connoisseurs — a  class  with  whom  Gra- 
ham Vane  had  nothing  in  common. 
Even  if  he  had  been  more  capable  of 
enjoying  the  excellence  of  the  jdayer's 
performance,  the  glance  he  directed 
towards  her  would  have  sufficed  to 
chill  him  into  iudiflerence.  She  was 
not  young,  and  with  prominent 
features  and  puckered  skin,  was 
twisting  her  face  into  strange  senti- 
mental grimaces,  as  if  terribly  over- 
come by  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  her 
own  melodies.  To  add  to  Vane's  dis- 
pleasure, she  was  dressed  in  a  costume 
wholly  antagonistic  to  his  views  of  the 
becomiug — in  a  Greek  jacket  of  gold 


and  scarlet,  contrasted  by  a  Turkish 
turban. 

Muttering  ''  What  she-mountebank 
have  we  here  ?  "  he  sank  into  a  chair 
behind  the  door,  and  fell  into  an 
absorbed  reverie.  From  this  he  was 
aroused  by  the  cessation  of  the  music, 
and  the  hum  of  subdued  approbation 
by  which  it  was  followed.  Above  the 
hum  swelled  the  imposing  voice  of  M. 
Louvier,  as  he  rose  from  a  seat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  piano,  by  which  his 
bulky  form  had  been  partially  con- 
cealed. 

"  Bravo !  perfectly  played — excel- 
lent! Can  we  not  persuade  your 
charming  young  countrywoman  to 
gratify  us  even  by  a  single  song  ? " 
Then  turning  aside  and  addressing 
some  one  else  invisible  to  Graham,  he 
said,  "  Does  that  tyrannical  doctor 
still  compel  you  to  silence,  Made- 
moiselle ?  " 

A  vi'ice  so  sweetly  modulated,  that 
if  there  were  any  sarcasm  in  the  words 
it  was  lost  in  the  softness  of  pathos, 
answered,  "  Nay,  M.  Louvier,  he 
rather  overtasks  the  words  at  my 
command  in  thankfulness  to  those 
who,  like  yourself,  so  kindly  regard 
me  as  something  else  than  a  singer," 

It  was  not  the  she-mountebank 
who  thus  bpoke.     Graham  rose  and 
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l(>ol<e(1  rouiicl  with  instinctive  curio- 
sity. He  met  the  face  that  he  said 
hiul  haunted  him.  She  too  had  risen, 
standing  near  the  piano,  with  one 
liaiid  tenderly  resting  on  the  slie- 
imnmtehank's  scarlet  and  gilded 
shoulder : — the  face  that  haunted 
him,  and  yet  with  a  difference.  Tliere 
was  a  faint  hhish  on  the  clear  jialc 
cheek,  a  soft  yet  playful  light  in  the 
grave  dark-blue  eyes,  whicli  had  not 
been  visible  in  the  countenance  of  tlie 
young  lady  in  the  pearl-coloured  robe.  ] 
Gr;diara  did  not  hear  Louvier's  reply, 
tliough  no  doubt  it  was  loud  enough 
for  liim  to  hear.  He  sank  again  into 
reverie.  Other  guests  now  came  into 
tlie  room,  among  them  Frank  Morley, 
styled  Colonel  —  (eminent  military 
titles  in  the  United  States  do  not 
always  denote  eminent  military  ser- 
vices)— a  wealthy  American,  and  his 
sprightly  and  beautiful  wife.  The 
Cohmel  was  a  clever  man,  rather  stiff 
in  his  dei)ortraent,  and  grave  in  speecli, 
but  by  no  means  without  a  vein  of  dry 
humour.  By  the  French  he  was  es- 
teemed a  high-bred  specimen  of  tlie 
kind  of  grand  seir/neur  wliich  demo- 
cratic republics  engender.  He  spoke 
French  like  a  Parisian,  had  an  impo- 
sing presence,  and  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  with  the  elegance  of  a  man 
of  taste  and  the  generosity  of  a  man 
of  heart.  His  high  breeding  was  not 
quite  so  well  understood  by  the  Eng- 
lish, because  the  English  are  apt  to 
judge  breeding  by  little  conventional 
rules  not  observed  by  the  American 
Colonel.  He  had  a  slight  nasal  twang, 
and  introduced  "sir"  with  redundant 
ceremony  in  addressing  Englishmen, 
however  intimate  he  might  be  with 
them,  and  had  the  habit  (perhaps 
with  a  sly  intention  to  startle  or 
puzzle  them)  of  adorning  his  style  of 
conversatiou  with  quaint  American- 
isms. 

Nevertheless,  the  genial  amiability 
and  the  inherent  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter made  him  acknowledged  as  a 


thorough  gentleman  by  every  English- 
man, however  conventional  in  tastes, 
who  became  admitted  into  his  intimate 
acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Morley,  ten  or  twelve  years 
younger  than  her  husband, had  no  nasal 
twang,  and  employed  no  Americanisms 
in  her  talk,  which  was  frank,  lively,  and 
at  times  eloquent.  She  had  a  great 
ambition  to  be  esteemed  of  a  mascu- 
line understanding :  Nature  unkindly 
frustrated  that  ambition  in  rendering 
her  a  model  of  feminine  grace.  Gra- 
hum  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Morley ;  and  with  Mrs. 
Morley  had  contracted  one  of  those 
cordial  friendships,  which,  perfectly 
free  alike  from  polite  flirtation  and 
Platonic  attachment,  do  sometimes 
spring  up  between  persons  of  opposite 
sexes  without  the  slightest  danger  of 
changing  their  honest  character  into 
morbid  sentimentality  or  unlawful 
passion.  The  Morleys  stopped  to  ac- 
cost Graham,  but  the  lady  had  scarcely 
said  three  words  to  him,  before,  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  haunting  face,  she 
darted  towards  it.  Her  husband,  less 
emotional,  bowed  at  the  distance,  and 
said,  "  To  my  taste,  sir,  the  Signorina 
Cicogna  is  the  loveliest  girl  in  the 
pi-esent  hee,*  and  full  of  mind,  sir." 

•'  Singing  mind,"  said  Graham,  sar- 
castically, and  in  the  ill-natured  im- 
pulse of  a  man  striving  to  check  his 
inclination  to  admire. 

"  I  have  not  heard  her  sing,"  re- 
plied the  American,  drily;  "and  the 
words  'singing  mind'  are  doubtless 
accurately  English,  since  you  employ 
them ;  but  at  Boston  the  collocation 
would  be  deemed  barbarous.  You 
Hy  off  the  handle.  Tlie  epithet,  sir, 
is  not  in  concord  with  the  substan- 
tive." 

"  Boston  would  be  in  the  right,  my 
dear  Colonel.  I  stand  rebuked;  mind 
has  little  to  do  with  singing." 


*  Bee,  a  common  expression  in  "  the  West," 
for  a  meeting  or  gathering  of  people. 
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"  I  tal^e  leave  to  deny  that,  sir. 
You  fire  into  the  wrong  flock,  and 
would  not  hazard  the  remark  if  you 
liad  conversed  as  I  have  with  Signo- 
rina  Cicogna," 

Before  Graham  could  answer,  Sig- 
pr)rina  Cicogna  stood  before  him  lean- 
iiipr  Tn-htly  on  Mrs.  Morley's  arm. 

"  i  rank,  you  must  take  us  into  the 
refreshment-room,"  said  Mrs.  Morley 
to  her  hiisbnnd  ;  and  then,  tni-iiing  to 
Graham,  added,  "  Will  you  help  to 
make  way  for  us  ?  " 

Graham  bowed,  and  offered  his  arm 
to  the  fair  speaker. 

"No,"  said  she,  taking  her  hus- 
band's. "  Of  course  you  know  the 
Signorina,  or,  as  we  usually  call  her, 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  No  ?  Allow 
me  to  present  you — Mr.  Graham 
Vane — Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  Ma- 
demoiselle speaks  English  like  a 
native." 

And  thus  abruptly  Graham  was  in- 
troduced to  the  owner  of  the  haunting 
face.  He  had  lived  too  much  in  the 
great  world  all  his  life  to  retain  the 
innate  shyness  of  an  Englishman,  but 
he  certainly  was  confused  and  embar- 
rassed when  his  eyes  met  Isaura's,  and 
he  felt  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Before 
quitting  the  room  she  paused  and 
looked  back — Graham's  look  followed 
her  own,  and  saw  behind  them  the 
lady  with  the  scarlet  jacket  escorted 
by  some  portly  and  decorated  con- 
noisseur. Isaura's  face  brightened  to 
another  kind  of  brightness — a  pleased 
and  tender  light. 

"  Poor  dear  Madre,"  she  murmured 
to  herself  in  Italian. 

"Madre,"  echoed  Graham,  also  in 
Italian.  "  I  have  been  misinformed, 
tlien  :  that  lady  is  your  mother." 

Isaura  lauglied  a  pretty  low  silvery 
laugh,-  and  replied  in  English,  "  She  is 
not  my  mother,  but  I  call  her  Madre, 
for  I  know  no  name  moie  loving." 

Grahum  was  touched,  and  said 
gently,  "  Your  own  mother  was  evi- 
dently ver^  dear  to  you," 


Isaura's  lip  quivered,  and  she  made 
a  slight  movement  as  if  she  would 
have  withdrawn  Ikt  hand  from  his 
arm.  He  saw  that  he  had  otfunded  or 
wounded  her,  and  with  the  straight- 
forward frankness  natural  to  him, 
resumed  quickly — 

"  My  remark  was  impertinent  in  a 
stranger;   forgive  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive, 
Monsieur." 

The  two  now  threaded  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  both  silent.  At 
last  Isaura,  thinking  she  ouglit  to 
spe  \k  first  in  order  to  show  that 
(iraham  had  not  offended  her,  said — 

"  How  lovely  Mrs.  Morley  is ! " 

"  Yes,  and  I  like  the  spirit  and  ease 
of  her  American  manner:  have  you 
known  her  long,  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  No ;  we  met  her  for  the  first  time 
some  weeks  ago  at  M.  Savarin's." 

"  Was  she  very  eloquent  on  the 
rights  of  women  ?  " 

"  What !  you  have  heard  her  on 
that  subject  ?  " 

"  I  have  rarely  heard  her  on  any 
other,  though  she  is  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  cleverest  friend  I  have  at 
Paris ;  but  that  may  bo  my  fault,  for 
1  like  to  start  it.  It  is  a  relief  to  the 
hinguid  small-talk  of  society  to  listen 
to  any  one  thoroughly  in  earnest 
upon  turning  the  world  topsy- 
turvy." 

"  Do  you  suppose  poor  Mrs.  Morley 
would  seek  to  do  that  if  she  had  her 
rights '("  asked  Isaura,  with  her 
musical  laugh. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it;  but  perhaps 
you  share  her  opinions." 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  her  opinions 
are,  but " 

"Yes— but? " 

"  There  is  a — what  shall  I  call  it  ? 
— a  persuasion — a  sentiment — out  of 
which  the  opinions  probably  spring 
that  I  do  sliare." 

"  Indeed  ?  a  persuasion,  a  senti- 
ment, for  instance,  that  a  womaD 
should  have  votei    in  the  choice   of 
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legislators,  and,  I  presume,  in  tlie  task 
of  le<ri>l;ition?" 

"  No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean. 
Still,  that  is  an  opinion,  right  or 
wrong,  which  grows  out  of  the  senti- 
ment I  speak  of." 

"  Pray  explain  the  sentiment." 

"  It  is  always  so  ditficult  to  define 
a  sentiment,  but  does  it  not  strike 
you  that  in  pn^portion  as  the  tendency 
uf  mudern  civilisation  has  been  to 
raise  women  more  and  more  to  an  in- 
tellectual equality  with  men — in  pro- 
portion as  they  read  and  study  and 
think — an  uneasy  sentiment,  perhaps 
querulous,  perhaps  unre.isonable,  grows 
lip  within  their  minds  that  the  con- 
ventions of  the  world  are  against  the 
complete  development  of  the  faculties 
thus  aroused  and  the  ambition  thus 
animated  ; — that  they  cannot  but 
rebel,  though  it  may  be  silently, 
against  the  notions  of  the  former  age, 
when  women  were  not  thus  educated; 
notions  that  the  aim  of  the  sex  should 
be  to  steal  through  life  unremarked  ; 
that  it  is  a  reproach  to  be  talked  of; 
that  women  are  plants  to  be  kept  in  a 
hothouse  and  forbidden  the  frank 
liberty  of  growth  in  the  natural  air 
and  sunshine  of  heaven.  This,  at 
least,  is  a  sentiment  which  has  sprung 
up  within  myself,  and  I  imagine  that 
it  is  the  sentiment  which  has  given 
hirth  to  many  of  the  opinions  or  doc- 
trines that  seem  absurd,  and  very 
likely  are  so,  to  the  general  public. 
I  don't  pretend  even  to  have  con- 
sidered those  doctrines.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  say  what  may  be  the  remedies 
for  the  restlessness  and  uneasiness  I 
feel.  I  doubt  if  on  this  earth  there 
be  any  remedies ;  all  I  know  is,  that 
1  feel  restless  and  uneasy." 

Graham  gazed  on  her  countenance 
as  she  sj^ke,  with  an  astonishment 
not  unmingled  with  tenderness  and 
fompassion^astonishment  at  the  con- 
trast between  a  vein  of  retlection  so 
hardy,  expressed  in  a  style  of  language 
that  seemed  to  him  so  masculine^  and 


the  soft  velvet  dreamy  eyes,  the  gentle 
tones,  and  delicate  purity  of  hues 
rendered  younger  still  by  the  blush 
that  deepened  their  bloom. 

At  this  moment  they  had  entered 
the  refreshment-room;  but  a  dense 
group  being  round  the  table,  and  both 
perhaps  forgetting  the  object  for 
which  I\Irs.  Morley  had  introduced 
them  to  each  other,  they  had  me- 
chanically seated  themselves  on  an 
ottonnin  in  a  recess  while  Isaura  was 
yet  speaking.  It  must  seem  as  strange 
to  the  reader  as  it  did  to  Graham 
that  such  a  speech  shoidd  have  been 
spoken  by  so  young  a  girl  to  an  ac- 
ijuaintance  so  new.  Bat  in  truth 
Isaura  was  very  little  conscious  of 
Graham's  presence.  She  had  got  on 
a  subject  that  perplexed  and  tor- 
mented her  solitary  thoughts — she 
was  but  thinking  aloud. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Graham,  after  a 
pause,  "  that  I  comprehend  your  sen- 
timent much  better  than  I  do  Mrs. 
Morley's  opinions ;  but  permit  me  one 
observation.  You  say,  truly,  that  the 
course  of  modern  civilisation  has  more 
or  less  atlected  the  relative  position  of 
woman  cultivated  beyond  that  level 
on  which  she  was  formerly  contented 
to  stand — the  nearer  perhaps  to  the 
heart  of  man  because  not  lifting  her 
head  to  his  height; — and  hence  a 
sense  of  restlessness,  uneasiness.  But 
do  you  suppose  that,  in  this  whirl  and 
dance  of  the  atoms  which  compose 
the  rolling  ball  of  the  civilized  world, 
it  is  only  women  that  are  made  rest- 
less and  uneasy  ?  Do  you  not  see 
amid  the  masses  congregated  in  the 
I  wealthiest  cities  of  the  world,  writh- 
j  ings  and  struggles  against  the  re- 
I  ceived  order  of  things  ?  In  this  sen  • 
i  timent  of  discontent  there  is  a  certain 
truthfulness,  because  it  is  an  element 
of  human  nature ;  and  how  best  to 
deal  with  it  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved. 
But  in  the  opinions  and  doctrines  to 
which,  among  the  masses,  the  senti- 
ment gives  birth,  the   wisdom  of   the 
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wisest  detects  only  the  ccrtaitity  of  a 
common  ruin,  otl'erinn;  for  reconstruc- 
tion the  same  building  materials  as 
the  former  edifice — materials  not 
likely  to  be  improved  because  they 
may  be  defaced.  Ascend  from  the 
working  classes  to  all  others  in  which 
civilized  culture  prevails,  and  you  will 
find  that  same  restless  feeling — the 
fluttering  of  untried  wings  against 
the  bars  between  wider  space  and 
their  longings.  Could  you  poll  all  the 
educated  ambitious  young  men  in 
England  —  perhaps  in  Europe — at 
least  half  of  them,  divided  between  a 
reverence  for  the  past  and  a  curiosity 
as  to  the  future,  would  sigh,  "  I  am 
born  a  century  too  late  or  a  century 
too  soon ! " 

Isaura  listened  to  this  answer  with 
a  profound  and  absorbing  interest.    It 


was  the  first  time  that  a  clever  young 
man  talked  thus  sy:npathetically  to 
her,  a  clever  young  girl. 

Then  rising,  he  said,  "  I  see  your 
Mndre  and  our  American  friends  are 
darting  angry  looks  at  me.  They  have 
made  room  for  us  at  the  table,  and 
are  wondering  why  I  should  keej)  you 
thus  from  the  good  things  of  this  little 
life.  One  word  more  ere  we  join 
them — Consult  your  own  mind,  and 
consider  whether  your  uneasiness  and 
unrest  are  caused  solely  by  conven- 
tional shackles  on  your  sex.  Are  they 
not  equally  common  to  the  youth  of 
ours  ? — common  to  all  who  seek  in 
art,  in  letters,  nay,  in  the  stormier 
field  of  active  lite,  to  clasp  as  a 
reality  some  image  yet  seen  but  as  a 
dream  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


No  further  conversation  in  the  way 
of  sustained  dialogue  took  place  that 
evening  between  Graham  and 
Isaura. 

The  Americans  and  the  Savarins 
clustered  round  Isaura  when  they 
quitted  the  refreshment-room.  The 
party  was  breaking  up.  Vane  would 
have  offered  his  arm  again  to  Isaura, 
but  M.  Savarin  had  forestalled  him. 
The  American  was  despatched  by  his 
wife  to  see  for  the  carriage ;  and 
Mrs.  Morley  said,  with  her  wonted 
sprightly  tone  of  command — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Vane,  you  have  no 
option  hut  to  take  care  of  me  to  the 
shawl-room." 

Madame  Savarin  and  Signora 
Venosta  had  each  found  their  cavaliers, 
the  Italian  still  retaining  hold  of  the 
portly  connoisseur,  and  the  French- 
woman accepting  the  safeguard  of  the 


Vicomte  de  Br^zl.  As  they  de- 
scended the  stairs,  Mrs.  Morley  asked 
Graham  what  he  thought  of  the 
young  lady  to  whom  she  had  presented 
him. 

"  I  think  she  is  charming,"  an- 
swered Graham. 

"  Of  course ;  that  is  the  stereo- 
typed answer  to  all  such  questions, 
especially  by  you  Englishmen.  In 
public  or  in  private,  England  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  platitudes." 

"  It  is  natin-al  for  an  American  to 
think  so.  Every  child  that  has  just 
learned  to  speak  uses  bolder  expres- 
sions than  its  grandmamma ;  but  I 
am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what 
novelty  of  phrase  an  American 
would  have  answered  your  ques- 
tion." 

"  An  American  would  have  dis- 
covered   that    Isaura    Cicogua   had  a 
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soul,  and  his  answer  would  have  con- 
fessed it." 

"  It  strikes  me  that  he  would  then 
liavc  uttered  a  platitude  more  stolid 
than  mine.  Every  Christian  knows 
that  the  dullest  human  heing  has  a 
soul.  But,  to  speak  frankly,  I  grant 
that  my  answer  did  not  do  justice  to 
the  Siirnorina,  nor  to  the  impression 
she  makes  on  me  ;  and  putting  aside 
the  charm  of  the  face,  there  is  a  charm 
in  a  mind  that  seems  to  have  gathered 
stores  of  reflection  which  1  should 
s&u'cely  have  expected  to  find  in  a 
young  lady  brought  up  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional singer." 

"  You  add  prejudice  to  platitude, 
and  are  horribly  prosaic  to-night ;  but 
here  we  are  in  the  shawl-room.  I 
must  take  another  opportunity  of 
attacking  you.  Pray  dine  with  us 
to-morrow  ;  you  will  meet  our  minister 
and  a  few  other  pleasant  friends." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  not  say,  *  I 
shall  be  charmed,'"  answered  Vane, 
"  but  I  shall  be." 

"  Bon  Dieu  !  that  horrid  fat  man 
has  deserted  Signora  Venosta — look- 
ing for  his  own  cloak,  I  dare  say. 
Selfish  monster  ! — go  and  hand  her 
to  her  carriage — quick,  it  is  an- 
nounced ! " 

Graham,  thus  ordered,  hastened  to 
offer  his  arm  to  the  she-mountebank. 
Somehow  she  had  acquired  dignity  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  did  not  feel  the  least 
ashamed  of  being  in  contact  with  the 
scarlet  jacket. 

The  Signora  grappled  to  him  with 
a  confiding  familiarity. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said  in  Italian, 
as  they  passed  along  the  spacious  hall 
to  the  'porte  cochhre — "  I  am  afraid 
that  I  did  not  make  a  good  eff'ect  to- 
night— I  was  nervous;  did  not  you 
perceive  it  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed ;  you  enchanted  us 
all,"  replied  the  dissimulator. 

"  How  amiable  you  are  to  say  so  ! 
— you  must  think  that  I  sought  for  a 
compliment.     So  I  did — you  gave  me 


more  than  I  deserved.  Wine  is  the 
milk  of  old  men,  and  praise  of  old 
women.  But  an  old  man  may  be 
killed  by  too  much  wine,  and  an  old 
woman  lives  all  the  longer  for  too 
much  praise — buona  nolte." 

Here  she  sprang,  lithesomely  enough, 
into  the  carriage,  and  Isaura  followed, 
escorted  by  M.  Savarin,  As  the  two 
men  returned  towards  the  shawl-room, 
the  Frenchman  said,  "Madame  Savarin 
and  I  complain  that  you  have  not  let 
us  see  so  much  of  you  as  we  ought. 
No  doubt  you  are  greatly  sought  after ; 
but  are  you  free  to  take  your  soup  with 
us  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  You 
will  meet  the  Count  von  Rudesheim 
and  a  few  others  more  lively  if  less 
wise." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  will 
mark  with  a  white  stone.  To  dine 
with  M.  Savarin  is  an  event  to  a  man 
who  covets  distinction." 

"  Such  compliments  reconcile  an 
author  to  his  trade.  You  deserve 
the  best  return  I  can  make  you.  You 
will  meet  la  belle  Isaure.  I  have 
just  engaged  her  and  her  chaperon. 
She  is  a  girl  of  true  genius,  and  genius 
is  like  those  objects  of  virtu  which 
belong  to  a  former  age,  and  become 
every  day  more  scarce  and  more  pre- 
cious." 

Here  they  encountered  Colonel 
Morley  and  his  wife  hurrying  to  their 
carriage.  The  American  stopped  Vane, 
and  whispered,  "  I  am  glad,  sir,  to 
hear  from  my  wife  that  you  dine  with 
us  to-morrow.  Sir,  you  will  meet 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  and  I  am  not 
without  a  kinkle*  that  you  will  be 
enthused." 

"  This  seems  like  a  fatality,"  solilo- 
quised Vane  as  he  walked  through  the 
deserted  streets  towards  his  lodging. 
"  I  strove  to  banish  that  haunting 
face  from  my  mind.  I  had  half  for- 
gotten it,  and  now "     Here  his 

murmur  sank   into  silence.     He  was 


*  A  notion. 
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diliheratiiig  in  very  conflicted  thought 
whctlicr  or  not  lie  should  write  to 
refuse  the  two  invitations  he  had 
accei)te(I. 

"  Pooh ! "  he  saiil  at  last,  as  he 
reached  the  door  of  his  lodging,  "  is 
my  reason  so  weak  that  it  slionUl  he 
influenced  by  a  mere  superstition  ? 
Surely  I  know  myself  too  well,  and 
have  tried  myself  too  long,  to  fear 
that  I  should  be  untrue  to  the  duty 
and  ends  of  my  life,  even  if  I  found 
my  heart  in  danger  of  sutTering." 

Certainly  the  Fates  do  seem  to  mock 
our  resolves  to  keep  our  feet  from 
their  ambush,  and  our  hearts  from 
their  snare. 

How  our  lives  may  be  coloured  by 
that  which  seems  to  us  the  most 
trivial  accident,  the  merest  chance ! 
Suppose  that  Alain  dc  Rochehriant 
had  been  invited  to  that  reunion  at 
M.  Louvier's,  and  Graham  Vane  had 


accepted  some  other  invitation  and 
passc^d  his  evening  elsewhere,  Alain 
would  probably  have  been  presented 
to  Isaura — what  then  might  have 
happened  ?  The  impression  Isaura 
had  already  made  upon  the  young 
Frenchman  was  not  so  deep  as  that 
made  upon  Graham  ;  but  then,  Alain's 
resolution  to  efface  it  was  but  com- 
menced that  day,  and  by  no  means 
yet  confirmed.  And  if  he  had  been 
the  first  clever  young  man  to  talk 
earnestly  to  that  clever  young  girl, 
who  can  guess  what  impreasion  he 
might  have  made  upon  her  ?  His 
conversation  might  have  had  less 
philosophy  and  strong  sense  than 
Graham's,  but  more  of  poetic  senti- 
ment and  fascinating  romance. 

However,  the  history  of  events  that 
do  not  come  to  pass  is  not  in  the  chro- 
nicle of  the  Fates. 


BOOK   III. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Thb  next  day  the  guests  at  the 
Morleys'  had  assembled  when  Vane 
entered.  His  apology  for  unpunctu- 
allty  was  cut  short  by  the  lively 
hostess :  "  Your  pardon  is  granted 
without  the  humiliation  of  asking  for 
it ;  we  know  that  the  characteristic 
of  the  English  is  always  to  be  a  little 
behindhand." 

She  then  proceeded  to  introduce 
him  to  the  American  Minister,  to  a 
distinguished  American  poet,  with  a 
countenance  striking  for  mingled 
sweetness  and  power,  and  one  or  two 
other  of  her  countrymen  sojourning 
at  Paris ;  and  this  ceremony  over, 
dinner  was  announced,  and  she  bade 
Graham  offer  his  arm  to  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna. 

"  Have  you  ever  visited  the  United 
States,  Mademoiselle  ?  "  asked  Vane, 
as  they  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

"  No." 

"  It  is  a  voyage  you  are  sure  to 
make  soon." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  report  says  you  will 
create  a  great  sensation  at  the  very 
commencement  of  your  career ;  and 
the  New  World  is  ever  eager  to  wel- 
come each  celebrity  that  is  achieved 
in  the  Old ;  more  especially  that  which 
belongs  to  your  enchantiug  art." 


"  True,  sir,"  said  an  American 
senator,  solemnly  striking  into  the 
conversation  ;  "  we  are  an  appreciative 
people;  and  if  that  lady  be  as  fine  a 
singer  as  I  am  told,  she  might  com- 
mand any  amount  of  dollars." 

Isaura  coloured,  and  turning  t' 
Graham,  asked  him  in  a  low  voice  if 
he  were  fond  of  music. 

"  I  ought  of  course  to  say  'yes,'  " 
answered  Graham,  in  the  same  tone  ; 
"  but  I  doubt  if  that  '  yes '  would  be 
an  honest  one.  In  some  moods,  music 
— if  a  kind  of  music  I  like — affects 
me  very  deeply ;  in  other  moods,  not 
at  all.  And  I  cannot  bear  much  at  a 
time.  A  concert  wearies  me  shame 
fully  ;  even  an  opera  always  seems  to 
me  a  great  deal  too  long.  But  I 
ought  to  add  that  I  am  no  judge  o( 
music  ;  that  music  was  never  admitted 
into  my  education;  and,  between  our 
selves,  I  doubt  if  there  be  one  English- 
man in  five  hundred  who  would  care 
for  opera  or  concert  if  it  were  n'lt 
the  fashion  to  say  he  did.  Does  my 
frankness  revolt  you  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary — T  sometuncs 
doubt,  especially  of  late,  if  I  am  fond 
of  music  myself." 

"  Signorina — pardon  me — it  is  im- 
possible that  you  should  not  be 
Genius  can  never  be  untrue  to  itself, 
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and  must  love  that  in  which  it  excels 
— that  by  which  it  comiuuuicates  joy, 
and,"  he  added,  with  a  half-suppressed 
sigh,  "  attains  to  glory." 

"  Genius  is  a  divine  word,  and  not 
to  be  applied  to  a  singer,"  said  Isaura, 
with  a  humility  in  which  there  was  an 
earnest  sadness. 

Graham  was  touched  and  startled ; 
but  before  be  could  answer,  the 
American  Minister  appealed  to  him 
across  the  table,  asking  if  be  luid 
quoted  accurately  a  passage  in  a  speech 
by  Graham's  distinguished  father,  in 
regard  to  the  share  which  England 
ought  to  take  in  the  political  affairs 
of  Europe. 

The  conversation  now  became 
general ;  very  political  and  very 
serious.  Graham  was  drawn  into  it, 
and  grew  animated  and  eloquent. 

Isaura  listened  to  him  with  admira- 
tion. She  was  struck  by  what  seemed 
to  her  a  nobleness  of  sentiment  which 
elevated  bis  theme  above  the  level  of 
commonplace  polemics.  She  was 
pleased  to  notice,  in  the  attentive 
silence  of  his  intelligent  listeners,  that 
they  shared  the  effect  produced  on 
herself.  In  fact,  Graham  Vane  was 
a  born  orator,  and  liis  studies  had 
been  those  of  a  political  thinker.  In 
common  talk  he  was  but  the  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world,  easy  and 
frank  and  genial,  with  a  touch  of 
good-natured  sarcasm.  But  when  the 
subject  started  drew  him  upward  to 
those  heights  in  which  politics  become 
the  science  of  humanity,  he  seemed  a 
changed  being.  His  checked  glowed, 
his  eye  brightened,  his  voice  melloweJ 
into  richer  tones,  his  language  became 
unconsciously  adorned.  In  such  mo- 
ments there  might  scarcely  be  an 
audience,  even  differing  from  him  in 
opinion,  which  would  not  have  ac- 
knowledged his  spell. 

When  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
saloti,  Isaura  said  softly  to  Graham, 
"  1  understand  why  you  did  not  culti- 
vate music;  and  I  think,  too,  that  I 


can  now  understand  what  effects  the 
human  voice  can  produce  on  human 
minds,  without  recurring  to  the  art  of 
song." 

"Ah,"  said  Graham,  with  a  pleased 
smile,  "  do  not  make  me  ashamed  of 
my  former  rudeness  by  the  revenge  of 
compliment,  and,  above  all,  do  not 
disparage  your  own  art  by  supposing 
that  any  prose  effect  of  voice  in  its 
utterance  of  mind  can  interpret  that 
which  music  alone  can  express,  even 
to  listeners  so  uncultured  as  myself. 
Am  I  not  told  truly  by  musical  com- 
posers, when  I  ask  them  to  explain  in 
words  what  they  say  in  their  music, 
that  such  explanation  is  impossible, 
that  music  has  a  language  of  its  own, 
untranslatable  by  words  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  said  Isaura,  with  thoughtful 
brow  but  brightening  eyes,  "  you  are 
told  truly.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  was  pondering  over  that 
truth." 

"But  what  recesses  of  mind,  of 
heart,  of  soul,  this  untranslatable  lan- 
guage penetrates  and  brightens  up  ! 
How  incomplete  the  grand  nature  of 
mail — though  man  the  grandest — 
would  be,  if  you  struck  out  of  his 
reason  the  comprehension  of  poetry, 
music,  and  religion !  In  each  are 
reached  and  are  sounded  deeps  in  his 
reason  otherwise  concealed  from  him- 
self. History,  knowledge,  science, 
stop  at  the  point  in  which  mystery 
begins.  There  they  meet  with  the 
world  of  shadow.  Not  an  inch  of 
that  world  can  they  penetrate  without 
the  aid  of  poetry  and  religion,  two 
necessities  of  intellectual  man  much 
more  nearly  allied  than  the  votaries 
of  the  practical  and  the  positive 
suppose.  To  the  aid  and  elevation  of 
both  those  necessities  comes  in  music, 
j  and  there  has  never  existed  a  religion 
I  in  the  world  which  has  not  demanded 
music  as  its  ally.  If,  as  I  said  frankly, 
j  it  is  only  in  certain  moods  of  my 
i  mind  that  I  enjoy  music,  it  is  only  be- 
cause iu  certain  moods  of  mv  mind  I 
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«m  capable  of  quitting  the  guidance 
of  prosaic  reason  for  the  world  of 
shadow;  that  I  am  so  susceptible  as 
at  every  hour,  were  my  nature  perfect, 
I  should  be  to  the  mysterious  in- 
fluences of  poetry  and  religion.  Do 
you  understand  what  I  wish  to  ex- 
press ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and  clearly." 

"  Then,  Signorina,  you  are  for- 
bidden to  "undervalue  the  gift  of  song. 
You  must  feel  its  power  over  the 
heart,  when  you  enter  the  opera- 
house  ;  over  the  soul,  when  you 
kneel  in  a  cathedral." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Isaura,  with  enthu- 
siasm, a  rich  glow  mantling  over  her 
lovely  face,  "  how  I  thank  you  !  Is  it 
you  who  say  you  do  not  love  music  ? 
How  much  better  you  understand  it 
than  I  did  till  this  moment  ! " 

Here  Mrs.  Morley,  joined  by  the 
American  poet,  came  to  the  corner  in 
which  the  Englishman  and  the  singer 
had  niched  themselves.  The  poet 
began  to  talk,  the  other  guests 
gathered  round,  and  every  one  listened 
reverentially  till  the  party  broke  up. 
Colonel  Morley  handed  Isaura  to  her 
carriage — the  she-mountebank  again 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Graham. 

"  Signor,"  said  she,  as  he  respect- 


fully placed  her  shawl  round  her 
scarletand-gilt  jacket,  "are  we  so  far 
from  Paris  that  you  cannot  spare  the 
time  to  call  ?  My  child  docs  not  sing 
in  public,  but  at  home  yuu  can  hear 
her.  It  is  not  every  woman's  voice 
that  is  sweetest  at  home." 

Graham  bowed,  and  said  he  would 
call  on  the  morrow. 

Isaura  mused  in  silent  delight  over 
the  words  which  had  so  extolled  the 
art  of  the  singer.  Alas,  poor  child  ! 
she  could  not  guess  that  in  those 
words,  reconciling  her  to  the  profession 
of  the  stage,  the  speaker  was  pleading 
against  his  own  heart. 

There  was  in  Graham's  nature,  as  I 
think  it  commouly  is  in  that  of  most 
true  orators,  a  wonderful  degree  of 
intellectual  conscience  which  im- 
pelled him  to  acknowledge  the  be- 
nignant influences  of  song,  and  to  set 
before  the  young  singer  the  noblest 
incentives  to  the  profession  to  which 
he  deemed  her  assuredly  destined. 
But  in  so  doing  he  must  have  felt  that 
he  was  widening  the  gulf  between  her 
life  and  his  own  ;  perhaps  he  wished 
to  widen  it  in  proportion  as  he  dreaded 
to  listen  to  any  voice  in  his  heart 
which  asked  if  the  gulf  might  not  be 
overleapt. 


CHAPTER   II. 


On  the  morrow  Graham  called  at  the 
villa  at  A .  The  two  ladies  re- 
ceived him  in  Isaura's  chosen  sitting- 
room. 

Somehow  or  other,  conversation  at 
first  languished.  Graham  was  re- 
served and  distant,  Isaura  shy  and 
embarrassed. 

The  Venosta  had  they^aw  of  making 
talk  to  herself.  Probably  at  another 
time  Graham  would  have  been  amused 


and  interested  in  the  observation  of  a 
character  new  to  him,  and  thoroughly 
southern — lovable,  not  more  from  its 
7iaive  simplicity  of  kindliness  than 
from  various  little  foibles  and  vani- 
ties, all  of  which  were  harmless, 
and  some  of  them  endearing  as  those 
of  a  child  whom  it  is  easy  to  make 
happy,  and  whom  it  seems  so  cruel  to 
pain :  and  with  all  the  Venosta's  de- 
viations from  the  polished  and  tranquil 
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good  taste  of  the  ieau  moncle,  she  had 
that  iiuk'sciibnblc  grace  wliicli  rarely 
deserts  a  Flurciithie,  so  tli.it  you  mij^lit 
ciiU  her  odd  but  uot  vulgnr;  while, 
though  uneducated,  except  in  the  way 
of  her  old  profession,  and  never  having 
troubled  herself  to  read  anything  but 
a  lihretto,  and  the  pious  books  com- 
mended to  her  by  her  confessor,  the 
artless  babble  of  her  talk  every  now 
and  then  Hashed  out  with  a  quaint 
humour,  ligliting  up  terse  fragments 
of  the  old  Italian  wisdom  which  had 
mysteriously  embedded  themselves  in 
the  groundwork  of  her  mind. 

But  Graham  was  not  at  this  time 
disposed  to  judge  the  poor  Venosta 
Liiidly  or  fairly.  Isaura  had  taken 
high  rank  in  his  thoughts.  He  felt 
an  impatient  restutuu-nt  mingled  with 
anxiety  and  comi)assi()nate  tenderness 
at  a  companionship  which  seemed  to 
him  derogatory  to  the  position  he  would 
have  assigned  to  a  creature  so  gifted, 
and  unsafe  as  a  guide  amidst  the  perils 
and  trials  to  which  the  youth,  the 
beauty,  and  the  destined  profession  of 
Isauia  were  exposed.  Like  most 
Englishmen — especially  Englishmen 
wise  in  the  knowledge  of  life — he 
held  in  fastidious  regard  the  proprie- 
ties and  conventions  by  which  the 
dignity  of  woman  is  fenced  round ; 
and  of  those  proprieties  and  conven- 
tions the  Venosta  naturally  appeared 
to  him  a  very  unsatisfaetoi'y  guardian 
and  representative. 

Happily  unconscious  of  these  hostile 
prepossessions,  the  elder  Signora  chat- 
ted on  very  gaily  to  the  visitor.  She 
was  in  excellent  spirits;  people  had 
been  very  civil  to  her  both  at  Colonel 
Morley's  and  M.  Louvier's.  The 
American  minister  had  praised  the 
scarlet  jacket.  She  vvas  convinced  she 
had  made  a  sensation  two  nights  run- 
ning. When  the  amour  propre  is 
pleased,  the  tongue  is  freed. 

The  Venosta  ran  on  in  praise  of 
Paris  and  the  Parisians,  of  Louvier 
and  his  soiree  and  the  pistachio  ice; 


of  the  Americans  and  a  certain  crime 
de  viaraschino  which  she  hoped  the 
Signor  Inglese  had  not  failed  to  taste — 
the  creme  de  maraschino  led  her 
thoughts  back  to  Italy.  Then  she 
grew  mournful — how  she  missed  the 
native  heau  del!  Paris  was  pleas.mt, 
but  how  absurd  to  call  it  "  le  Paradis 
des  Femmes" — as  if  les  Femmes amVX 
find  Paradise  in  a  hrouillard  ! 

"  But,"  she  exclaimed,  with  vivacity 
of  voice  and  gesticulation,  "  the  Signor 
does  not  come  to  hear  the  parrot  talk. 
He  is  engiiged  to  come  that  he  may 
hear  the  nightingale  sing.  A  drop  of 
honey  attracts  the  fly  more  than  a 
bottle  of  vinegar." 

Graham  could  not  help  smiling  at 
this  adage.  "  I  submit,"  said  he,  ''  to 
your  comparison,  as  regards  myself; 
but  certainly  anything  less  like  a  bottle 
of  vinegar  than  your  amiable  conver- 
sation I  cannot  well  conceive.  How- 
ever, the  metaphor  apart,  I  scarcely 
know  how  I  dare  ask  Mademoiselle  to 
sing  after  the  confession  I  made  to  her 
last  night." 

"  What  confession?"  asked  the  Ven- 
osta. 

"  That  I  know  nothing  of  music,  and 
doubt  if  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  am 
fond  of  it." 

"  Not  fond  of  music  !  Impossible  ! 
You  slander  yourself.  He  who  loves 
not  music  would  have  a  dull  time  of  it 
in  heaven.  But  you  are  English,  and 
perhaps  have  only  heard  the  music  of 
your  own  country.  Bad,  very  bad — 
a  heretic's  music!     Now  listen." 

Seating  herself  at  the  piano,  she 
began  an  air  from  the  "  lA/cia,"  crying 
out  to  Isaura  to  come  and  sing  to  her 
accompaniment. 

"  Do  you  really  wish  it  ?  "  asked 
Isaura  of  Graham,  fixing  on  him 
questioning  timid  eyes. 

"  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  wish  to 
hear  you." 

Isaura  moved  to  the  instrument, 
and  Graham  stood  behind  her.  Per- 
haps Le  felt    that  he  should    judge 
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more  impartially  of  her  voice  if  not 
Bubjeeted  to  the  charm  of  her  face. 

But  the  first  note  of  the  voice  held 
him  spell-hound  :  in  itself,  the  organ 
was  of  the  rarest  order,  mellow  and 
rich,  hut  so  soft  that  its  power  was 
lost  in  its  sweetness,  and  so  exqui- 
sitively  fresli  in  every  note. 

But  the  singer's  iliarni  was  less  in 
voice  than  in  feeling —  she  conveyed 
to  the  listener  so  much  more  than 
was  said  hy  the  word^;,  or  even  im- 
plied by  the  music.  Her  song  in  this 
caught  the  art  of  the  painter  who  im- 
presses the  mind  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  something  which  the  eye 
caimot  detect  on  the  convas. 

She  seemed  to  hreathe  out  from 
the  depths  of  her  heart  the  intense 
pathos  of  the  original  romance,  so  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  opera — tlie 
human  tenderness,  the  mystic  terror 
of  a  tragic  love-tale  more  solemn  in 
its  sweetness  than  that  of  Verona. 

When  her  voic  e  died  away  no  ap- 
plause came — not  even  a  murmur. 
Isanra  bashfully  turned  round  to  steal 
a  glance  at  her  silent  listener,  and 
beheld  moistened  eyes  and  quivering 
lips.  At  tliat  moment  she  was  re- 
conciled to  her  art.  Graham  rose 
abruptly  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"Do  you  doubt  now  if  you  are  fond 
uf  music  ?  "  cried  the  Venosta. 

''  This  is  more  than  music," 
answered  Graham,  still  with  averted 
face.  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
approached  Isaura,  and  said,  with  a 
melancholy  half-smile — 

"  I  do  not  think,  Mademoiselle, 
that  I  could  dare  to  hear  you  often  ; 
it  would  take  me  too  far  from  the  hard 
real  world ;  and  he  who  would  not  be 
left  beliindhand  on  the  road  that  he 
must  journey  cannot  indulge  frequent 
excursions  into  fairyland." 

"  Yet,"  said  Isaura,  in  a  tone  yet 
sadder,  ''  I  was  told  in  my  childhood, 
l>y  one  whose  genius  gives  authority  to 
lier  words,  that  beside  the  real  world 
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lies  the  ideal.  The  real  world  then 
seemed  rough  to  me.  'Escape,'  said 
my  counsellor,  '  is  granted  from  that 
stony  thorouglifare  into  the  fields 
beyond  its  formal  hedgerows.  The 
ideal  world  Imsits  sorrows,  hut  it  never 
admit.-,  despair.'  That  counsel,  then, 
methought,  decided  my  clioice  of  life. 
I  know  not  now  if  it  has  done  so." 

"  Fate,"  answered  Graham,  slowly 
and  thoughtfully — "  Fate,  which  is  not 
the  ruler  hut  the  servant  of  Providence, 
decides  our  choice  of  life,  and  rarely 
from  outward  circumstances.  Usually 
the  motive  power  is  within.  We  apply 
the  word  genius  to  the  minds  of  the 
gifted  few ;  but  in  all  of  us  there  is  a 
genius  that  is  inborn,  a  pervading 
something  which  distinguishes  our 
very  identity,  and  dictates  to  tlie 
conscience  that  which  we  are  best 
fitted  to  do  and  to  be.  In  so  dictating 
it  compels  our  clioice  of  life ;  or  if  we 
resist  the  dictate,  we  find  at  the  chjse 
that  we  have  gone  astray.  My  choice 
of  life  thus  compelled  is  on  the  stony 
thoroughfares — yours  in  the  green 
fields." 

As  he  thus  said,  his  face  became 
clouded  and  mournful. 

The  Venosta,  quickly  tired  of  a 
conversation  in  which  she  had  no 
part,  and  having  various  little  house- 
hold matters  to  attend  to,  had  during 
this  dialogue  slipped  unobserved  from 
the  room ;  yet  neither  Isaura  nor 
Graham  felt  the  sudden  consciousness 
that  they  were  alone  which  belongs  to 
lovers. 

"  Why,"  asked  Isaura,  with  that 
magic  smile  reflected  in  countless 
dimples  which,  even  when  her  word* 
were  those  of  a  man's  reasoning,  made 
them  seem  gentle  with  a  woman's 
sentiment — "  why  must  your  road 
through  the  world  be  so  exclusively 
ihe  stony  one  ?  It  is  not  from  neie-i- 
sity — it  cannot  be  from  taste.  And 
whatever  definition  you  give  to  genius, 
surely  it  is  not  your  oivn  inborn 
genius  that  dictates  to  you  a  constaut 
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exclusive  adherence  to  the  common- 
place of  lite." 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle !  do  not  misre- 
present me.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
could  not  soinetiuies  quit  the  real 
world  for  fairyland — 1  said  that  I 
could  not  do  so  ofteu.  My  vocation 
is  not  that  of  a  poet  or  artist." 

"  It  is  that  of  an  orator,  I  know," 
said  Isaura,  kindling  ; — "  so  they  tell 
me,  and  T  believe  them.  But  is  not 
the  orator  sonu-wliat  akin  to  the  poet  ? 
is  not  oratoi-y  an  art  ?  " 

"  Let  us  dismiss  the  word  orator  : 
as  applied  to  English  public  life,  it  is 
a  very  deceptive  expression.  The 
Englishman  who  wishes  to  influence 
his  countrymen  by  force  of  words 
spoken  must  mix  with  them  in  their 
beaten  thoroughfares — mustmakehini- 
self  master  of  their  practical  views  and 
interests — must  be  conversant  with 
their  prosaic  occupations  and  business 
— must  understand  how  to  adjust  their 
loftiest  aspirations  to  their  material 
welfare — must  avoid,  as  the  fault 
most  dangerous  to  himself  and  to 
others,  that  kind  of  eloquence  which 
is  called  oratory  in  France,  and  which 
has  helped  to  make  the  French  the 
worst  politicians  in  Europe.  Alas, 
Mademoiselle  !  I  fear  that  an  English 
statesman  would  appear  to  you  a 
very  dull  orator." 

"  I  see  that  I  spoke  foolishly — yes, 
you  show  me  that  the  world  of  the 
statesman  lies  apart  from  that  of  the 
artist.     Yet " 

"  Yet  what  ?  " 

"  May  not  the  ambition  of  both  be 
the  same  ?  " 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"To  refine  the  rude,  to  exalt  the 
mean  —  to  identify  their  own  fame 
with  some  new  beauty,  some  new  glory, 
added  to  the  treastn-e-house  of  all." 

Graham  bowed  his  head  reverently, 
and  then  raised  it  with  the  flush  of 
enthusiasm  on  his  cheek  and  brow. 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle!"  lie  exclaimed, 
"  what  a  sure  guide  and  what  a  nobler 


inspirer  to  a  true  Englishman's  ambi- 
tion  nature  has  fitted  you  to  be  were 
it  not "     He  paused  abruptly. 

This  outburst  took  Isaura  utterly  by 
surprise.  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  language  of  compliment  till  it  had 
begun  to  pall,  but  a  compliment  of 
this  kind  was  the  first  that  had  ever 
reached  her  ear.  She  had  no  words  in 
answer  to  it;  involuntarily  she  placed 
her  hand  on  her  heart  as  if  to  still  its 
beatings.  But  the  unfinished  exclama- 
tion, "  Were  it  not,"  troubled  her 
more  than  the  preceding  words  had 
flattered — and  mechanically  she  mur- 
mured, "  Were  it  not — what  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  answered  Graham,  afflicting 
a  tone  of  gaiety,  "I  felt  too  ashamed 
of  my  selfishness  as  man  to  finish  my 
sentence." 

"  Do  so,  or  I  shall  fancy  you  refrained 
lest  you  might  wound  me  as  a 
woman." 

"Not  so — on  the  contrary;  had  I 
gone  on,  it  would  have  been  to  say  that 
a  woman  of  your  genius,  and  more 
especially  of  such  mastery  in  the  most 
popular  and  tacinating  of  all  arts, 
could  not  be  contented  if  she  inspired 
nobler  thoughts  in  a  single  breast — 
she  must  belong  to  the  public,  or 
rather  the  public  must  belong  to  her : 
it  is  but  a  corner  of  her  heart  that  an 
individual  can  occupy,  and  even  that 
individual  must  merge  his  existence  in 
hers — must  be  contented  to  reflect  a 
ray  of  the  light  she  sheds  on  admiring 
thousands.  Who  could  dare  to  say  to 
you,  '  Renounce  your  career — confine 
your  genius,  your  art,  to  the  petty 
circle  of  home  ? '  To  an  actress — a 
singer — with  whose  fame  the  world 
rings,  home  would  be  a  prison.  Par- 
don me,  pardon " 

Isaura  had  turned  away  her  face  to 
iiide  tears  that  would  force  their  way, 
but  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  witk 
a  childlike  frankness,  and  said  softly, 
"  I  am  not  otfonded."  Graham  did 
not  trust  himself  to  continue  the  same 
.strain  of  conversation.     Breakuig  into 
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a  new  subject,  he  said,  after  a  con- 
strained pause,  "  Will  you  think  it 
very  inipertinent  in  so  new  an  acquain- 
tance, if  I  ask  how  it  is  that  you,  an 
Italian,  know  our  language  as  a  native? 
and  is  it  by  Italinn  teachers  that  you 
liave  been  trained  to  think  and  to 
feel  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Sclby,  my  second  father,  was 
an  Englishman,  and  did  not  speak  any 
other  language  with  comfort  to  himself. 
He  was  very  fond  of  me — and  had  he 
been  really  my  father  I  could  not  have 
loved  him  more :  we  were  constant 
companions  till — till  I  lost  him." 

"And  no  mother  left  to  console  you." 
Isaura  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and 
the  VenostM  here  re-entered. 

Graham  felt  conscious  that  he  had 


already  stayed  too  long,  and  took 
leave. 

They  knew  that  they  were  to  meet 
that  evening  at  the  Savarins. 

To  Graham  that  thought  was  not 
one  of  unmixed  pleasure;  the  more  he 
know  of  Isaura,  the  more  he  felt  self- 
reproach  that  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  know  her  at  all. 

But  after  he  had  left,  Isaura  sang 
low. to  herself  the  song  which  had  so 
affected  her  listener;  then  she;  fell  into 
abstracted  reverie,  but  she  felt  a 
strange  and  new  sort  of  happiness.  In 
dressing  for  M.  Savarin's  dinner,  and 
twining  the  classic  ivy  wreath  into 
her  dark  locks,  her  Italian  servant 
exclaimed,  "  How  beautiful  the  Sig- 
norina  looks  to-night  I" 


CHAPTER    III. 


M.  Savahin  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  that  gabixy  of  literary 
men  which  shed  lustre  on  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe. 

His  was  an  intellect  peculiarly 
French  in  its  lightness  and  grace. 
Neither  England  nor  Germany  nor 
America  has  produced  any  resemblance 
to  it.  Ireland  has,  in  Thomas  Moore  ; 
but  tlien  in  Irish  genius  there  is  so 
much  that  is  French. 

M.  Savarin  was  free  from  the  osten- 
tatious extravagance  which  had  come 
into  vogue  with  the  Empire.  His 
house  and  establishment  were  modestly 
maintained  within  the  limit  of  an 
income  cliieHy,  perhaps  entirely,  de- 
riv  d  from  literary  profits. 

''hough  he  gave  frequent  dinners, 
it  was  but  to  few  at  a  time,  and 
without  show  or  pretence.  Yet  the 
dinners,  though  simple,  were  perfect 
of  their  kind ;  and  the  host  so  con- 
trived to  infuse  hig  own  playful  gaiety 


into  the  temper  of  his  guests,  that  the 
feasts  at  his  house  were  considered 
the  pleasantest  at  Paris.  On  tliis 
occarion  the  party  extended  to  ten, 
the  largest  number  his  table  admitted. 

All  the  French  guests  belonged  to 
the  Liberal  party,  though  in  changing 
tints  of  the  tricolor.  Place  aux  dames, 
first  to  be  named  were  the  Countess 
de  Craon  and  Madame  Vertot — both 
without  husbands.  The  Countess  haci 
buried  the  Count,  Madame  Vertot 
had  separated  from  Monsieur.  The 
Countess  was  very  handsome,  but  she 
was  sixty.  Madame  Vertot  was 
twenty  years  younger,  but  she  was 
very  plain.  She  had  quarrelled  with 
the  distinguished  author  for  whose 
sake  she  had  separated  from  Monsieur, 
and  no  man  had  since  presumed  to 
think  that  he  could  console  a  lady  so 
plain  for  the  loss  of  an  author  so  dis- 
tinguished. 

Both  these  ladies  were  very  clever 
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The  Countess  had  written  lyrical 
j)oeuis  eutilk'd  "  Cries  of  Liberty," 
and  a  drama  of  which  Uanton  was 
the  hero,  and  the  moral  too  revo- 
lutionary for  admission  to  the  stage; 
but  at  heart  the  Countess  was  not  at 
all  a  revolutionist — the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  do  or  desire  anything 
that  could  bring  a  washerwoman  an 
inch  nearer  to  a  countess.  She  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  play  \yith 
tire  in  order  to  appear  enlightened. 

Jladame  Vertot  was  of  severer 
mould.  She  had  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
M.  Thiers,  and  went  into  the  his- 
torico-political  line.  She  had  written 
a  remarkable  book  upon  the  modern 
Carthage  (meaning  England),  and 
more  recently  a  work  that  had  excited 
much  attention  upon  the  Balance  of 
Power,  in  which  she  proved  it  to  bo 
the  interest  of  civilization  and  the 
necessity  of  Europe  that  Belgium 
should  be  added  to  France,  and  Prussia 
circumscribed  to  the  bounds  of  its 
original  margraviate.  She  showed 
how  easily  these  two  objects  could 
have  been  effected  by  a  constitutional 
monarch  instead  of  an  egotistical 
Emperor.  Madame  Vertot  was 
decided  Orleanist. 

Both  these  ladies  condescended  to 
put  aside  authorship  in  general  society. 
Next  amongst  our  guests  let  me 
place  the  Count  de  Passy  and  Madame 
son  Spouse  :  the  Count  was  seventy 
one,  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  a  type 
of  Frenchman  ra))idly  vanishing,  and 
not  likely  to  find  itself  renewed.  How 
shall  I  describe  him  so  as  to  make  my 
English  reader  understand  ?  Let  me 
try  by  analogy.  Suppose  a  man  of 
great  birth  and  fortune,  who  in  Ins 
youth  had  been  an  enthusiastic  friend 
of  Lord  Byron  and  a  jocund  com- 
panion of  George  IV. — who  had  in 
liim  an  immense  degree  of  lufty 
romantic  sentiment  with  an  eqiial 
degree  of  well-bred  worldly  cynicism, 
but  who,  on  account  of  that  admix- 
ture, which  is  rare,  kept  a  high  rank  in 


either  of  the  two  societies  into  which, 
speaking  broadly,  civilized  life  divides 
itself — the  romantic  and  the  cynical. 
Tlie  Count  dc  Passy  had  been  the 
most  ardent  among  the  young  dis- 
ciples of  Chateaubriand — the  most 
brilliant  among  the  young  courtiers 
of  Charles  X.  Nited  I  add  that  he 
had  been  a  terrible  lady-killer? 

But  in  spite  of  his  admiration  of 
Chateaubriand  and  his  allegiance  to 
Charles  X.,  the  Count  had  been  always 
true  to  those  caprices  of  the  French 
noblesse  from  which  he  descended — 
caprices  which  destroyed  them  in  the 
old  Revolution — caprices  belonging 
to  the  splendid  ignorance  of  their 
nation  in  general  and  their  order  in 
particular.  Speaking  without  regard 
to  partial  exceptions,  the  French  gen- 
iilhomme  is  essentially  a  Parisian  ; 
a  Parisian  is  essenti.illy  impressionable 
to  the  impulse  or  fashion  of  the 
moment.  Is  it  a  la  mode  for  the 
moment  to  be  Liberal  or  anti-Liberal  ? 
Parisians  embrace  and  kiss  each 
other,  and  swear  through  life  and 
death  to  adhere  for  ever  to  the  mode 
of  the  moment.  The  Three  Days  were 
the  mode  of  the  moment — the  Count 
de  Passy  became  an  enthusiastic 
Orleanist.  Louis  Philippe  was  very 
gracious  to  him.  He  was  decorated — 
he  was  named  prefet  of  his  depart- 
ment— he  was  created  senator — he 
was  about  to  be  sent  Minister  to  a 
German  Court  when  Louis  Philippe 
fell.  The  Republic  was  proclaimed. 
The  Count  caught  the  popular  con- 
tagion, and  after  exchanging  tears 
and  kisses  with  patriots  whom  a  week 
before  he  had  called  canaille^  he  swore 
eternal  fidelity  to  the  Republic.  The 
fashion  of  the  moment  suddenly 
became  Napoleonic,  and  with  the  coup 
d'elat  the  Republic  was  metamor- 
phosed into  an  Empire.  The  Count 
wept  on  the  bosoms  of  all  the  Vieilles 
Moustaches  he  could  find,  and  rejoiced 
that  the  suu  of  Austerlitz  bad  re- 
arisen.  But  after  the  affair  of  Mexico 
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tlie  sun  of  Austerlitz  waxed  very 
sickl}'.  Iinpuri:ilism  was  fast  goin^ 
out  of  f:isliion.  The  Count  transferred 
his  aflec'tion  to  Jules  Favre,  and  joined 
tlie  ranks  of  the  advanced  Liberals. 
During  all  those  political  chanLres,  the 
Count  had  remained  very  much  the 
same  man  in  private  life;  agreeable, 
good-natured,  witty,  and,  above  all,  a 
devotee  of  the  fair  sex.  ^\'lu'n  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-eight  he  was 
still  fort  lei  hamme — unmarried,  with 
agrand  preseneeand  cbarmingmanner. 
At  that  age  be  said,  "  Je  me  range  " 
and  mai-ried  a  young  lady  of  eighteen. 
Siie  adored  her  husband,  and  was 
wildly  jealous  of  him  ;  while  the  Count 
did  not  seem  at  all  jealous  of  her,  and 
sidmiitted  to  her  adoration  with  a 
gentle  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  three  other  guests  who,  with 
Graham  and  the  two  Italian  ladies, 
made  up  the  complement  often,  were 
the  German  Count  von  Kudosheim,  a 
celebrated  French  physician  named 
Bacourt,  and  a  young  author  whom 
Savarin  ha<I  admitted  into  his  clique 
and  declared  to  be  of  rare  promise. 
This  author,  whose  real  name  was 
Gustave  Kameau,  but  who,  to  prove,  I 
suppose,  the  sincerity  of  that  scorn  for 
ancestry  which  he  professed,  published 
his  verses  under  the  patrician  designa- 
tion of  .Vlphonse  de  Valcour,  was  about 
twenty-four,  and  might  have  passed 
at  the  tirst  glances  for  yomiger ;  but, 
looking  at  him  closely,  the  signs  of 
old  age  were  already  stamped  on  his 
visairc. 

He  was  undersized,  and  of  a  feeble 
shnder  frame.  In  the  eyes  of  women 
and  artists  the  defects  of  his  frame 
were  redeemed  by  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  face.  His  black  hair, 
carefully  parted  in  the  centre,  and 
worn  long  and  flowing,  contrasted  the 
whiteness  of  a  high  though  narrow 
forehead,  and  the  delicate  pallor  of 
his  cheeks  His  features  were  very 
regular,  his  eyes  singularly  bright ; 
but  the  expression  of  the  face  snoke 


of  fatigue  and  exhausfion — the  silky 
locks  were  already  thin,  and  inter- 
spersed with  threads  of  silver — the 
bright  eyes  shone  out  from  sunken 
orbits — the  lines  round  the  mouth 
were  marked  as  they  are  in  the  middle 
age  of  one  who  has  lived  too  fast. 

It  was  a  countenance  that  might 
have  excited  a  compassionate  and 
tender  interest,  but  for  something 
arrogant  and  supercilious  in  the  ex- 
pression—  something  that  demanded 
not  tender  pity  but  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration. Yet  that  expression  was 
displeasing  rather  to  men  than  to 
women ;  and  one  could  well  conceive 
that,  among  the  latter,  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  it  challenged  would  be 
largely  conceded. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  was  in 
complete  contrast  to  that  at  the 
American's  the  day  before.  There 
the  talk,  though  animated,  had  been 
chiefly  earnest  and  serious — here  it 
was  all  touch  and  go,  sally  and  re- 
partee. The  subjects  were  the  light 
on  diis  and  lively  anecdotes  of  the 
day,  not  free  from  literature  and 
politics,  but  both  treated  as  matter:! 
of  persiflage,  hovered  round  with  a 
jest  and  quitted  with  an  epigram. 
The  two  French  lady  authors,  tlic 
Count  de  Passy,  the  physician,  ami 
the  host,  far  outshone  all  the  other 
guests.  Now  and  then,  however,  tlie 
German  Count  struck  in  with  an 
ironical  remark  condensing  a  great 
deal  of  grave  wisdom,  and  the  young 
author  with  ruder  and  more  biting 
sarca^^ni.  If  the  sarcasm  told,  he 
showed  his  triumph  by  a  low-pitched 
laugh  ;  if  it  failed,  he  evinced  his 
displeasure  by  a  contemptuous  sneer 
or  a  grim  scowl. 

Isaura  and  Graham  were  not  seated 
near  each  other,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  contented  to  be  listeners. 

On  adjourning  to  the  salon  after 
dinner,  Graham,  however,  was  ap- 
proaching the  chair  in  which  Isaura 
liad  placed   herself,  when  the  voun-r 
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antlior,  forestalling  him,  dropped  into 
tlie  seat  next  to  her,  and  began  a 
conversation  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it 
might  have  passed  for  a  whisper. 
The  Englishman  drew  back  and  ob- 
served them.  He  soon  perceived,  with 
a  pang  of  jealousy  not  nnmingled  with 
S(\}rn,  that  the  author's  talk  a])peared 
to  interest  Isaiira.  She  listened  with 
p\ident  attention  ;  and  when  she  spoke 
ill  return,  though  Graham  did  not 
hear  her  words,  he  could  observe  on  her 
expressive  countenance  an  increased 
gentleness  of  aspect. 

■'  I  hope,"  said  the  physician,  join- 
ing Graham,  as  most  of  the  other 
guests  gathered  round  Savarin,  wlio 
was  in  his  liveliest  vein  of  anecdote 
and  wit — "  I  hope  that  the  fair  Italian 
will  not  allow  that  ink-bottle  imp  to 
persuade  her  that  she  has  fallen  in 
love  with  him." 

"  Do  young  ladies  generally  find 
him  so  seductive  ? "  asked  Graham, 
with  a  forced  smile. 

"  Probably  enough.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  being  very  clever  and 
very  wicked,  and  that  is  a  sort  of 
character  which  has  the  serjient's 
fascination  for  the  daughters  of  Eve." 

"  Is  the  reputation  merited  ?  " 

"As  to  the  cleverness,  I  am  not  a  fair 
judge.  I  dislike  that  sort  of  writing 
which  is  neithermanlike  nor  womanlike, 
and  in  which  young  Rameau  excels. 
He  has  the  knack  of  finding  very  ex- 
aggerated phrases  by  which  to  express 
commonplace  thoughts.  He  writes 
verses  about  love  in  words  so  stormy 
that  you  might  faney  that  Jove  was 
descending  upon  Semele.  But  when 
you  examine  his  words,  as  a  sober  pa- 
thologist like  myself  is  disposed  to  do, 
your  fear  for  the  peace  of  households 
vanishes — they  are  '  Vox  et  prceterea 
nihil' — no  man  really  in  love  would 
use  them.  He  writes  prose  about  the 
wrongs  of  humanity.  You  feel  for 
humanity.  You  say,  '  Grant  the 
wrongs,  now  for  the  remedy,'  and  you 
find  nothing  but  balderdash.     Still  I 


am  bound  to  say  that  both  in  verse  and 
prose  Gustave  Rameau  is  in  unison  with 
a  corrupt  taste  of  the  day,  and  tliere- 
fore  he  is  coming  into  vogue.  So  nnich 
as  to  his  writings;  as  to  his  wicked- 
ness, you  have  only  to  look  at  him  to 
feel  sure  that  he  is  not  a  hundicdth  part 
so  wicked  as  he  wishes  to  seem.  In  a 
word,  then,  Mons.  Gustave  Rameau  is 
a  type  of  that  somewhat  numerous 
class  among  the  youth  of  Paris,  which 
I  call  '  the  lost  Tribe  of  Absinthe.' 
There  is  a  set  of  men  who  begin  to 
live  full  gallop  while  they  are  still 
boys.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are 
originally  of  the  sickly  frames  which 
can  scarcely  even  trot,  much  less 
gallop,  without  the  spar  of  stimulants, 
and  no  stimulant  so  fascinates  tlieir 
peculiar  nervous  system  as  absinthe. 
The  number  of  patients  in  this  set  who 
at  the  age  of  thirty  are  more  worn 
out  than  septuagenarians,  increases  so 
rapidly  as  to  make  one  dread  to  think 
what  will  be  the  next  race  of  French- 
men. To  the  predilection  for  absinthe 
young  Rameau  and  the  writers  of  his 
set  add  the  imitation  of  Heine,  after, 
indeed,  the  manner  of  caricaturists, 
who  effect  a  likeness  striking  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  ugly.  It  is  not  easy 
to  imitate  the  pathos  and  the  wit  of 
Heine ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imitate  his 
defiance  of  the  Deity,  his  mockery  of 
right  and  wrong,  his  relentless  war  on 
that  heroic  standard  of  thought  and 
action  vvliich  the  writers  who  exalt 
their  nation  intuitively  preserve. 
Rameau  cannot  be  a  Heine,  but  he  can 
be  to  Heine  what  a  misshapen  snarling 
dwarf  is  to  a  mangled  blaspheming 
Titan.  Yet  he  interests  the  women  in 
gener.ll,  and  he  evidently  interests  the 
fair  Signorina  in  especial." 

Just  as  Bacourt  finished  that  last 
sentence,  Isaura  hfted  the  head  which 
had  hitherto  bent  in  an  earnest  listen- 
ing attitude  that  seemed  to  justify  the 
Doctor's  remarks,  and  looked  round. 
Her  eyes  met  Graham's  with  the  fear- 
less  candour   which    made    half  the 
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I '  um  of  their  bright  yet  soft  iutelli- 
lO.  IJut  she  chopped  them  sud- 
. y  with  a  half-start  and  a  change  of 
ur,  for  the  expression  of  Graliani's 

.  was  unlike  that  which  she  bad 
1,1'lierto  seen  on  it — it  was  hard,  stern, 
ji>iiiewhat  disdainful.  A  minute  or  so 
at  erwards  she  rose,  and  in  passing 
a. ; Dss  the  room  towards  the  group 
riuiid  the  host,  paused  at  a  table 
i(i\i'red  with  books  and  prints  near  to 
which  Ciraliam  was  standing — alone. 
I  The  doctor  had  departed  in  company 
with  the  German  Count. 

Isaura  took  up  one  of  the  prints. 
I        "  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  "Sorrento — 
I    my  Sorrento.     Have  you  ever  visited 
Sorrento,  Mr.  Vane  ?" 

Her  question  and  her  movement 
were  evidently  in  conciliation.  Was 
the  conciliation  proiupted  by  coquetry, 
or  by  a  sentiment  more  innocent  and 
artless  ? 

Graham  doubted,  and  replied  coldly, 
as  he  bent  over  the  print — 

"  1  once  stayed  there  a  few  days, 
but  my  recollection  ot  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently lively  to  enable  me  to  recog- 
nize its  features  in  this  design." 

"  That  is  the  house,  at  least  so  they 
say,  of  Tasso's  father ;  of  course  you 
visited  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  hotel  in  my  time  ;  I 
lodged  there." 

"  And  I  too.  There  I  first  read 
'  the  Gerusalemme.'  "  The  last  words 
were  said  in  Italian,  with  a  low  mea- 
sured tone,  inwardly  and  dreamily. 

A  somewhat  sharp  and  incisive  voice 
speaking  in  French  here  struck  in  and 
prevented  Graham's  rejoinder  :  "  Quel 
joli  dessiri!  What  is  it.  Mademoi- 
selle?" 

Graham  recoiled :  the  speaker  was 
Gustave  Rameau,  who  had,  unob- 
served, first  watched  Isaura,  then 
rejoined  her  side. 

"  A  view  of  Sorrento,  Monsieur, 
but  it  docs  not  do  justice  to  the  place. 
I  was  pointing  out  the  house  which 
belonged  to  Tasso's  father." 


"  Tasso  !  JTein  !  and  which  is  the 
fair  Eleoiiora's  ?  " 

"Monsieur,"  answered  Isaura, rather 
startled  at  that  question  from  a  pro- 
fessed homme  de  leltres,  "  Eleonora 
did  not  live  at  Sorrento." 

"  Tant  pis  pour  Sorrente,"  said  the 
homme  de  letlres,  carelessly.  "  No  one 
would  care  for  Tasso  if  it  were  not  for 
Eleonora." 

"  I  should  rather  have  thought," 
said  Graham,  "  that  no  one  would 
have  cared  for  Eleonora  if  it  were  not 
for  Tasso." 

Rameau  glanced  at  the  Englishman 
supei'ciliously. 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur — in  every  age 
a  love-story  keeps  its  interest;  but 
who  cares  nowadays  for  le  clinquant 
du  Tasse  ? " 

" Le  clinquant  du  Tasse!"  ex- 
claimed Isaura,  indignantly. 

"  The  expression  is  Boileau's,  Made- 
moiselle, in  ridicule  of  the  '  Sot  de 
qualite,  who  prefers 

'  Le  cUnquant  da  Tasse  &  tout  Tor  de 
Virgile.' 

But  for  my  part  I  have  as  little  faiili 
in  the  last  as  the  first." 

"  1  do  not  know  Latin,  and  have 
therefore  not  read  Virgil,"  said 
Isaura. 

"  Possibly,"  remarked  Graham, 
"  Monsieur  does  not  know  Italian, 
and  has  therefore  not  read  Tasso." 

"  If  that  be  meant  in  sarcasm,"  re- 
torted Rameau,  "I  construe  it  as  a 
compliment.  A  Frenchman  who  is 
contented  to  study  the  masterpieces 
of  modern  literature  need  learn  no 
language  and  read  no  authors  but  his 
own." 

Isaura  laughed  her  pleasant  silvery 
laugh.  "  I  should  admire  the  frank- 
ness of  that  boast.  Monsieur,  if  in  our 
talk  just  now  you  had  not  spoken  as 
contemptuously  of  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  French  masterpieces 
as  you  have  done  of  Virgil  and  Tasso." 

"Ah,  Mademoiiielle !  it  is  not  u^" 
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fault  if  you  have  liad  teachers  of  taste 
so  rococo  as  to  bid  you  find  master- 
pieces in  the  tiresome  stilted  traijcdies 
of  Covneille  and  Hacine.  Poetry  of  a 
court,  not  of  a  people — one  simple 
novel,  one  simple  stanza  that  probes 
the  hidden  recesses  of  the  human 
licart,  reveals  the  sores  of  this  wretclied 
social  state,  denounces  the  evils  of 
superstition,  kingcraft,  and  priestcraft, 
is  worth  a  library  of  the  rubbish 
which  pedagogues  call  '  the  classics.' 
We  agree,  at  least,  in  one  thing, 
Mademoiselle  ;  we  both  do  homage  to 
the  genius  of  your  friend,  Madame  de 
Grantmisnil." 

"  Your  friend,  Slgnorina  !  "  said 
Graliam,  incredulously  ;  "  is  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil  your  friend  ?  " 

"  The  dearest  I  have  in  the 
world." 

Graham's  face  darkened  ;  he  turned 
away  in  silence,  and  in  another  minute 
vanished  from  the  room,  persuading 
himself  that  he  felt  not  one  pang  of 
jeiilousy  in  leaving  Gustave  Rame.iu 
by  tlie  side  of  Isaura.  "  Her  dearest 
friend  Madame  de  Grantmesnil !  " — he 
muttered. 

A  word  now  on  Isaura's  chief  cor- 
respondent. Madame  de  Grantmesnil 
was  a  woman  of  noble  birth  and 
ample  fortune.  She  had  separated 
from  her  husband  in  the  second  year 
after  marriage.  She  was  a  singularly 
eloquent  writer,  surpassed  among  con- 
temporaries of  her  sex  in  popularity 
and  renown  only  by  Georges  Sand. 

At  least  as  fearless  as  that  great 
novelist  in  the  frank  exposition  of  her 
views,  she  had  commenced  her  career 
in  letters  by  a  work  of  astonishing 
powcu"  and  pathos,  directed  against  the 
institution  of  marriage  as  regulated  in 
Koman  Catholic  communities,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  said  more  on  this 
delicate  subject  than  the  English 
Milton  has  said;  but  then  Milton  did 
not  write  for  a  Ilotnan  Catholic  com- 
munity, nor  adopt  a  stylo  likely  to 
cajjtivate  the  workingclasses.  Madame 


de  Grantmesnil's  first  hook  was  deemed 
an  attack  on  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  captivated  those  among  the 
working  classes  who  had  already  ab- 
jured that  religion.  This  work  was 
followed  up  by  others  more  or  less  in 
defiance  of  "  received  opinions  ;"  some 
with  political,  some  with  social  revo- 
lutionary aim  and  tendency,  but 
always  with  a  singular  purity  of  style. 
Search  all  her  books,  and  however  you 
might  revolt  from  her  doctrine,  you 
could  not  find  a  hazardous  expression. 
The  novels  of  English  young  ladies 
are  naughty  in  comparison.  Of  late 
years,  whatever  might  be  hard  or 
audacious  in  her  political  or  social  doc- 
trines, softened  itself  into  charm  amid 
the  golden  haze  of  romance.  Her 
writings  had  grown  more  and  more 
purely  artistic — poetising  what  is  good 
and  beautiful  in  the  realities  of  life, 
rather  than  creating  a  false  ideal  out 
of  what  is  vicious  and  deformed.  Such 
a  woman,  separated  young  from  her 
husband,  could  not  enunciate  such 
opinions  and  lead  a  life  so  independent 
and  uncontrolled  as  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil had  done,  without  scandal, 
without  calumny.  Nothing,  however, 
in  her  actual  life,  had  ever  been  so 
proved  against  her  as  to  lower  the 
high  position  she  occupied  in  right  of 
birth,  fortune,  renown.  Wherever  she 
went  she  was  fctee — as  in  England 
foreign  princes,  and  in  America  foreign 
authors,  are  fetes.  Those  who  knew 
her  well  concurred  in  praise  of  her 
lofty,  generous,  lovable  qualities. 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil  had  known 
Mr.  Selby  ;  and  when,  at  his  death, 
Isaura,  in  the  innocent  age  between 
childhood  and  youth,  had  been  left  the 
most  sorrowful  and  most  lonely  crea- 
ture on  the  face  of  the  eartli,  this 
famous  woman,  worshipped  by  the 
rich  for  her  intellect,  adored  by  the 
poor  for  her  beneficence,  came  to  the 
orphan's  friendless  side,  breathing  love 
once  more  into  her  pining  heart,  and 
waking  for  the  first  time  the  desires  of 
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genius,  the  aspirations  of  art,  in  the 
dim  self- consciousness  of  a  soul  be- 
tween sleep  and  waking. 

But,  my  dear  Englishman,  put 
yourself  in  Graham's  place,  and  sup- 
pose that  you  were  boi;inning  to  full 
in  love  with  a  girl  whum  for  many 
good  reasons  you  ought  not  to  marry  ; 


suppose  that  in  the  same  hour  in  which 
you  were  angrily  conscious  of  jealousy 
on  account  of  a  man  whom  it  wounds 
your  self-esteem  to  consider  a  rival, 
the  girl  tells  you  that  her  dearest 
friend  is  a  woman  who  is  famed  for 
her  hostility  to  the  institution  of 
marriage ! 


CHAPTER    IV. 


On  the  same  day  in  which  Graham 
dined  with  the  Savariiis,  M.  Louvier 
assembled  round  his  table  the  elite  of 
the  young  Parisians  who  constituted 
the  oligarchy  of  fiishion,  to  meet  whom 
he  had  invited  his  new  friend  the  Mar- 
quis de  Rochebriant.  Most  of  thtnn 
belonged  to  the  Legitimist  party — the 
noblesse  of  the  faubourg  ;  those  who 
did  not,  belonged  to  no  political  party 
at  all — indift'erent  to  the  cares  of  mor- 
tal states  as  the  gods  of  Epicurus. 
Foremost  among  this  Jeunesse  doree 
were  Alain's  kinsmen,  Raoul  and  En- 
guerrand  de  Vandeuiar.  To  these 
Louvier  introduced  him  with  a  burly 
parental  bonhomie,  as  if  he  were  the 
head  of  the  family.  "  I  need  not  bid 
you,  young  folks,  to  make  friends  with 
each  other.  A  Vandemar  and  a  Roche- 
briant are  not  made  friends — they  are 
born  friends."  So  saying  he  turned  to 
his  other  guests. 

Almost  in  an  instant  Alain  felt  his 
constraint  melt  away  in  the  cordial 
w  armth  with  which  liis  cousins  greeted 
him. 

These  young  men  bad  a  striking 
fimily  likeness  to  each  other,  and  yet 
in  feature,  colouring,  and  expression, 
in  all  save  that  strange  family  likeness, 
they  were  contrasts. 

Raoul  was  tall,  and,  though  inclined 
to  be  slender,  with  sufficient  breadth 
of  shoulder  to  indicate  no  inconsider- 
able   strength    of   frame.       His    hair 


worn  short,  and  his  silky  beard  worn 
long,  were  dark,  so  were  his  eyes, 
shaded  by  curved  drooping  lashes;  his 
complexion  was  pale,  but  clear  and 
healthful.  In  repose  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  that  of  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly indolence,  but  in  speaking  it 
became  singularly  sweet,  with  a  smile 
of  the  exquisite  urbanity  which  no 
artificial  politeness  can  bestow ;  it 
must  emanate  from  that  native  high 
breeding  which  has  its  source  in  good- 
ness of  heart. 

Enguerrand  was  fair,  with  curU' 
locks  of  a  golden  chestnut.  He  wore 
no  beard,  only  a  small  moustache  rather 
darker  than  his  hair.  His  complexion 
might  in  itself  be  called  effeminate, 
its  bloom  was  so  fresh  and  delicate, 
but  there  was  so  much  of  boldness 
anil  energy  in  the  play  of  his  counte- 
nance, the  hardy  outline  of  the  lips, 
and  the  open  breadth  of  the  forehead, 
that  "effeminate"  was  an  epithet  no 
one  ever  assigned  to  his  aspect.  He 
was  somewhat  under  the  middle  height, 
but  beautifully  proportioned,  carried 
himself  well,  and  somehow  or  other 
did  not  look  sliort  even  by  the  side  of 
tall  men.  Altogether  he  seemed  formed 
to  be  a  mothei-'s  darling,  and  spoiled 
by  women,  yet  to  hold  his  own  among 
men  with  a  strength  of  will  more  evi- 
dent in  his  look  and  bis  bearing  than 
it  was  in  those  of  his  graver  and  state- 
lier brother. 
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Both  were  considered  l)_y  tlieir  young 
co-equals  models  in  dress,  but  in  K;ioul 
there  was  no  sign  tliat  care  or  thought 
upon  dress  had  been  bestowed  ;  the 
simplicity  of  his  costume  was  absolute 
and  severe.  On  his  plain  shirt  Cront 
there  gleamed  not  a  stud,  on  his  fingers 
there  sparkled  not  a  ring.  Enguer- 
rand,  on  the  contraiy,  was  not  without 
pretension  in  his  attire ;  the  broderie 
in  his  shirt-front  seemed  woven  by  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies.  His  rings  of 
turquoise  and  opal,  his  studs  and  wrist- 
buttons  of  pearl  and  brilliants  must 
have  cost  double  the  rental  of  Koche- 
briant,  but  probably  they  cost  him 
nothing.  He  was  one  of  those  happy 
Lotharios  to  whom  Calistas  make  con- 
stant presents.  All  about  him  was  so 
bright  that  the  atmosphere  around 
seemed  gayer  for  his  presence. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  brothers 
closely  resembled  each  other — in  that 
exquisite  graciousness  of  manner  for 
which  the  genuine  French  noble  is 
traditionally  renowned — a  graciousness 
that  did  not  desert  them  even  when 
they  came  reluctantly  into  contact  with 
roturiers  or  republicans ;  but  the  gra- 
ciousness became  egalite,  f rater  nit  e 
towards  one  of  their  caste  and  kindred. 

"  We  must  do  our  best  to  make  Paris 
pleasant  to  you,"  said  Kaoul,  si  ill  re- 
taining in  his  grasp  the  hand  he  had 
taken. 

"  Vilain  cousin,"  said  the  livelier 
Enguerrand,  "  to  have  been  in  Paris 
twenty-four  hours,  and  without  letting 
us  know." 

"  Has  not  your  father  told  you  that 
I  called  upon  him  ?  " 

"  Our  father,"  answered  Raoul, 
"  was  not  so  savage  as  to  conceal  that 
fact,  but  he  said  you  were  only  here 
on  business  for  a  day  or  two,  had 
declined  his  invitation,  and  would  not 
give  your  address.  Pauvre  pare  J  we 
.scolded  him  well  for  letting  you  escape 
from  us  thus.  My  mother  has  not 
foi-given  him  yet ;  we  must  present 
you  to  her  to-morrow.     I  answer  for 


your  liking  her  almost  as  much  as  she 
will  like  you." 

Before  Alain  could  answer  dinner 
was  announced.  Alain's  place  at  din- 
ner was  between  his  cousins.  How 
pleasant  they  made  themselves !  It 
was  the  first  time  in  which  Alain  had 
been  brought  into  such  familiar  con- 
versation with  countrymen  of  his  own 
rank  as  well  as  his  own  age.  Hi-; 
heart  warmed  to  them.  The  general 
talk  of  the  other  guests  was  strange  to 
his  ear;  it  ran  much  upon  horses  and 
races,  upon  the  opera  and  the  ballet; 
it  was  enlivened  with  satirical  anec- 
dotes of  persons  whose  names  were 
unknown  to  the  Provincial — not  a 
word  was  said  that  showed  the  smallest 
interest  in  politics  or  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  literature.  The 
world  of  these  well-born  guests  seemed 
one  (rom  which  all  that  concerned  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  was  excluded, 
yet  the  talk  was  that  which  could  only 
be  found  in  a  very  polished  society ;  in 
it  there  was  not  much  wit,  but  there 
was  a  prevalent  vein  of  gaiety,  and  the 
gaiety  was  never  violent,  the  laughter 
was  never  loud ;  the  scandals  circulated 
might  imply  cynicism  the  most  abso-  JJ 
lute,  but  in  language  the  most  refined.  W 
The  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  has  its  per- 
fume. 

Raoul  did  not  mix  in  the  general 
conve-sation;  he  devoted  himself  point- 
edly to  the  amusement  of  his  cousin,         » 
explaining   to  him  the   jjoint  of  the        ■ 
anecdotes  circulated,  or  hitting  off  in        ™ 
terse  sentences  the  characters  of  the 
talkers. 

Enguerrand  was  evidently  of  temper 
more  vivacious  than  his  brother,  and 
contributed  freely  to  the  current  play 
of  light  gossip  and  mirthful  sally. 

Lonvier,  seated  between  a  duke  and 
a  Russian  prince,  said  little,  except  to 
recon)mend  a  wine  or  an  entree,  but 
kept  hi,  eye  constantly  on  the  Vaude- 
mars  and  Alain. 

Immediately  after  coffee  the  guests 
departed.    Before  they  did  so,  however. 
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Raonl  iiitrodiioed  bis  cousin  to  those  of 
tlie  party  most  distinguislicd  by  here- 
ililai-y  rank  or  social  position.  With 
these  the  name  of  Rochebriant  was  too 
historically  famous  not  to  insure  respect 
of  its  owner;  they  welcomed  him  among 
them  as  if  he  were  their  brother. 

The  French  duke  claimed  him  as  a 
connection  by  an  alliance  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  the  Russian 
prince  had  known  the  late  Marquis, 
and  "  trusted  that  the  son  would 
allow  him  to  improve  into  friendship 
the  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with 
the  father." 

Those  ceremonials  over,  Raoul  linked 
his  arm  in  Alain's,  and  said  :  "  I  am 
not  going  to  release  you  so  soon  after 
we  have  caught  you.  You  must  come 
with  me  to  a  house  in  which  I  at  least 
spend  an  hour  or  two  every  evening. 
I  am  at  home  there.  Bah  !  I  t:i!;e  no 
refusal.  Do  not  suppose  I  carry  you 
off  to  Bohemia,  a  country  which,  I  am 
sorry    to  say,   Enguen-and   now   and 


then  visits,  but  which  is  to  me  as  un- 
known as  the  mountains  of  the  moon. 
The  house  I  speak  of  is  comme  ilfavf 
to  the  utmost.  It  is  that  of  the 
Contessa  di  Rimini  —  a  charming 
Italian  by  marriage,  but  by  birth  an(l 
in  character  on  ne  pent  plus  Fran<}aise. 
My  mother  adores  her." 

That  dinner  at  M.  Louvier's  had 
already  effected  a  great  change  in  tlie 
mood  and  temper  of  Alain  de  Roche- 
briant; he  felt,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
sense  of  youth,  of  rank,  of  station, 
which  had  been  so  suddenly  checked 
and  stifled,  warmed  to  life  within  his 
veins.  He  should  have  deemed  him- 
self a  boor  had  he  refused  the  invita- 
tion so  frankly  tendered. 

But  on  reaching  the  coupe  whicli 
the  brothers  kept  in  common,  and 
seeing  it  only  held  two,  he  drew  back. 

"Nay,  entei',  mon  cher,"  said 
Raoul,  divining  the  cause  of  his  hesi- 
tation ;  "  Enguerrand  has  gone  on  to 
his  club." 


CHAPTER   V. 


"Tell  me,"  said  Raoul,  when  they 
were  in  the  carriage,  "  how  yuu  came 
to  know  M.  Louvier." 

"  He  is  my  chief  mortgagee." 

"  H'm  !  that  explains  it.  But  you 
might  be  in  worse  hands;  the  man  has 
a  diaracter  for  liberality." 

"  Did  your  father  mention  to  you 
my  circumstances,  and  tliereu!  .1  that 
brings  me  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Since  you  put  the  question  point- 
blank,  my  dear  cousin,  he  did." 

"  He  told  you  how  poor  I  am,  and 
how  keen  must  be  my  life-long 
strnggle  to  keep  Rochebriant  as  the 
home  of  my  race." 

"  He  told  us  all  that  could  make  us 
still  more  respect  the  Marquis  de 
Rochebriant,  and  still  more  eagerly 
long  to  know  our  cousin  and  the  head 


of  our  house,"  answered  Raoul,  with 
a  certain  nobleness  of  tone  and 
manner . 

Alain  pressed  bis  kinsman's  hand 
with  grateful  emotion. 

"  Yet,"  he  said,  falteringly,  "  your 
father  agreed  with  me  that  my  cir- 
cumstances   would    not  allow    me  to 

"  Bah  ! "  interrupted  Raoul  with  a 
gentle  laugh;  "  my  f;ither  is  a  very 
clever  man,  doubtless,  but  he  knows 
only  the  world  of  his  own  day,  nothing 
of  the  world  of  ours.  I  and  En- 
gueirand  will  call  on  you  to-morrow, 
to  take  you  to  my  mother,  and  before 
doing  so,  to  consult  as  to  affairs  in 
general.  On  this  last  matter  Enguer- 
rand is  an  oracle.  Here  we  arc  at  the 
Contessa's." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Contessa  di  Rimini  received  lier 
visitors  in  a  bouduir  furnished  witii 
much  apparent  simplicitv,  but  a  sini- 
plicity  by  no  means  inexpensive.  The 
draperies  were  but  of  chintz,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  tlie  same  material, 
a  lively  pattern,  in  which  the  pre- 
valents  were  rose-colonr  and  white  ; 
but  the  ornaments  on  the  mantlepiece, 
the  china  stored  in  the  cabinets  or 
arranged  on  the  shelves,  the  small 
nick-nacks  scattered  on  the  tables, 
were  costly  rarities  of  art. 

The  Contessa  herself  was  a  woman 
who  had  somewhat  passed  her  thirtieth 
year,  not  strikingly  handsome,  but 
exquisitely  pretty.  "  There  is,''  said 
a  great  French  writer,  "  only  one  way 
in  which  a  woman  can  be  handsome, 
but  a  hundred  thousand  ways  in  which 
she  can  be  pretty ;  "  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reckon  up  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  Adeline  di  Rimini 
carried  off  the  prize  in  prettiness. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  per- 
sonal attractions  of  the  Contessa  to 
class  them  all  under  the  word  "  pretti- 
ness." When  regarded  more  atten- 
tively, there  was  an  expression  in  her 
countenance  that  might  almost  be 
called  divine,  it  spoke  so  unmistakably 
of  a  sweet  nature  and  an  untroubled 
Boul.  An  English  poet  once  described 
her  by  repeating  the  old  lines, — 
"  Her  face  is  like  the  milUy  way  i'  the  sky — 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  Dainc." 
She  was  not  alone ;  an  elderly  lady 
sate  on  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  en- 
gaged in  knitting  ;  and  a  man,  also 
elderly,  and  whose  dress  ))roclaimed 
him  an  ecclesiastic,  sate  at  the  opposite 
corner,  with  a  large  Angora  cat  on  his 
ap. 


"  I  present  to  you,  Madame,"  said 
Raoul,  "  my  new-fouud  cousin,  the 
seventeenth  Marquis  de  llochebriant, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  consider,  on  the 
male  .side,  the  head  of  our  house,  re- 
presenting its  eldest  branch  :  welcome 
him  for  my  sake — in  future  he  will  be 
welcome  for  his  own." 

The  Contessa  replied  very  graciously 
to  this  introduction,  and  made  room 
for  Alain  on  the  divan  froua  which  she 
had  risen. 

The  old  lady  looked  up  from  her 
knitting  ;  the  ecclesiastic  removed  the 
cat  from  his  lap.  Said  the  old  lady, 
"  I  announce  myself  to  M.  le  Marquis  ; 
I  knew  his  mother  well  enough  to  be 
invited  to  his  christeiiing  ;  otherwise 
I  have  no  pretension  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  si  beau  a  cavalier, — being  old 
— rather  deaf — very  stupid — exceed- 
ingly poor " 

"  And,"  interrupted  Raoul,  "  the 
woman  in  all  Paris,  the  most  adored 
for  hoiite,  ind  consulted  for  savoir 
vlvre  by  the  young  cavaliers  whom  she 
deigns  to  receive.  Alain,  I  present 
you  to  Madame  do  Maury,  the  widow 
of  a  distinguished  author  and  acade- 
mician, and  the  daughter  of  the  brave 
Henri  de  Gerval,  wlio  fought  for  the 
good  cause  in  La  Vendue.  I  present 
you  also  to  the  Abbe  Vertpre,  who 
has  passed  his  life  in  the  vain  en- 
deavour to  make  other  men  as  good 
as  himself." 

"  Base  flatterer  !  "  said  the  Abbe, 
pinching  Raoul's  ear  with  one  haiid, 
while  he  extended  the  other  to  Alain. 
"  Do  not  let  your  cousin  frighten  you 
from  knowing  me,  M.  le  Marquis; 
wlicn  he  was  my  pujiil,  he  so  convinced 
lue  of  the  incorrigibilitw  of  uerverw 
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/ininrm  nature,  tliat  I  now  chiefly 
nddress  my«e1f  to  tlie  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  brute  creation.  Ask  the 
Contcssa  it'  I  have  not  achieved  a 
beau  succes  with  her  Angora  cat. 
Throe  montlis  ago  that  creature  luid 
the  two  worst  propensities  of  men. 
He  was  at  once  savage  and  mean  ;  he 
bit,  he  stole.  Does  he  ever  bite  now  ? 
No.  Does  he  ever  steal  ?  No.  AVhy  ? 
I  have  awakened  in  that  cat  the  dor- 
mant conscience,  and  that  done,  tlie 
conscience  regulates  his  actions :  once 
made  aware  of  the  difference  between 
wrong  and  right,  the  cat  maintains  it 
unswervingly,  as  if  it  were  a  law  of 
nature.  But  if,  with  prodigious  la- 
bour, one  does  awaken  conscience  in  a 
human  sinner,  it  has  no  steady  effect 
on  his  conduct — he  continues  to  sin  all 
the  same.  Mankind  at  Paris,  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis,  is  divided  between 
two  classes — one  bites  and  the  other 
steals  :  shun  both ;  devote  yourself  to 
cats." 

The  Abbe-  delivered  this  oration 
with  a  gravity  of  mien  and  tone 
which  made  it  difficult  to  guess  whe- 
ther he  spoke  in  sport  or  in  earnest — 
in  simple  playfulness  or  with  latent 
sarcasm. 

But  on  the  brow  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  priest  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pression of  quiet  benevolence,  which 
made  Alain  incline  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  only  speaking  as  a  pleasant 
humorist;  and  the  Marquis  replied 
gaily— 

"  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  admitting  the 
superior  virtue  of  cats,  wlien  taught 
by  so  intelligent  a  preceptor,  still  the 
business  of  liuuian  life  is  not  trans- 
acted by  cats ;  and  since  men  must 
deal  with  men,  permit  me,  as  a  pre- 
liminary caution,  to  inquire  in  which 
class  I  must  rank  yourself.  Do  you 
bite  or  do  you  steal  ?" 

This  sally,  which  showed  that  the 
Marquis  was  already  shaking  off  his 
provincial  reserve,  met  with  great 
success. 


Raoul  and  the  Contcssa  laughed 
merrily  ;  Madame  do  Maury  clapped 
her  hands,  and  cried,  "  Bien!" 

The  Abbe  replied,  with  unmoved 
gravity,  "  Both.  I  am  a  priest ;  it  is 
ray  duty  to  bite  the  bad  and  steal 
from  the  good,  as  you  will  see,  M.  le 
Marquis,  if  you  will  glance  at  this 
paper." 

Here  be  handed  to  Alain  a  memo- 
rial on  behalf  of  an  afflicted  family 
who  had  been  burnt  out  of  their 
home,  and  reduced  from  comparative 
ease  to  absolute  want.  There  was  a 
list  appended  of  some  twenty  t^ub- 
scribers,  the  last  being  the  Contessa, 
fifty  francs,  and  Madame  de  Maury, 
five. 

"  Allow  me.  Marquis,"  said  the 
Abbe,  "  to  steal  from  you ;  bless  you 
twofold,  mon  Jih !"  (taking  the 
napoleon  Alain  extended  to  him) — 
"  first  for  your  charity — secondly,  for 
the  effect  of  its  example  upon  the 
heart  of  your  cousin.  Raoul  de  Van- 
demar,  stand  and  deliver.  Bah  !^- 
what !  only  ten  francs."  < 

Kaoul  made  a  sign  to  the  Abbe, 
unperceived  by  the  rest,  as  he 
answered,  "Abbe,  I  should  excel  your 
expectations  of  my  career  if  I  always 
continue  worth  half  as  much  as  my 
cousin." 

Alain  felt  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  the  delicate  tact  of  his  richer 
kinsman  in  giving  less  than  himself 
and  the  Abbe  replied,  "  Niggard,  you 
are  pardoned.  Humility  is  a  more 
difficult  virtue  to  produce  than  charity, 
and  in  your  case  an  instance  of  it  is  so 
rare  that  it  merits  encouragement." 

The  "  tea  equipage"  was  now 
served  in  what  at  Paris  is  called  the 
English  fashion ;  the  Contessa  pre- 
sided over  it,  the  guests  gathered 
round  the  table,  and  the  evening 
passed  away  in  the  innocent  gaiety 
of  a  domestic  circle.  The  talk,  if  not 
especially  intellectual,  was  at  least 
not  fashionable — books  were  not  dis- 
cussed, neither    were   scandals ;    yet 
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somehow  or  other  it  was  cheery  and 
animated,  like  that  of  a  happy  family 
in  a  country  house.  Alain  thought 
still  the  better  of  Raoul  that,  Parisian 
though  he  was,  he  could  appreciate 
the  charm  of  an  evening  so  innocently 
spent. 

On  taking  leave,  the  Contessa  gave 
Alain  a  general  invitation  to  drop  in 
whenever  he  was  not  better  engaged. 


"  I  except  only  the  opera  nights," 
said  she.  "  My  husband  has  gone  to 
iSIilan  on  his  affairs,  and  during  his 
absence  I  do  not  go  to  parties;  the 
opera  I  cannot  resist." 

Raoul  set  Alain  down  at  his  lodg- 
ings. "  Au  reooir ;  to-morrow  at 
one  o'clock  expect  Enguerrand  and 
mysel  f." 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Raotjl   and    Enguerrand    called    on 
Alain  at  the  hour  fixed. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Raoul, 
"  I  must  beg  you  to  accept  my  mother's 
regrets  that  she  cannot  receive  you 
to-day.  She  and  the  Contessa  belong 
to  a  society  of  ladies  formed  for  visit- 
ing the  poor,  and  this  is  their  day  ; 
)but  to-morrow  you  must  dine  with  us 
enfamille.  Now  to  business.  Allow 
me  to  light  my  cigar  while  you  confide 
the  whole  state  of  affairs  to  Enguer- 
rand :  whatever  he  counsels,  I  am  sure 
to  approve." 

Alain,  as  briefly  as  he  could,  stated 
his  circumstances,  his  mortgages,  and 
the  hopes  which  his  avoue  had  encou- 
raged him  to  place  in  the  friendly 
disposition  of  M.  Louvier.  When  he 
had  concluded,  Enguerrand  mused  for 
a  few  moments  before  replying.  At 
last  he  said,  "  Will  you  trust  me  to 
call  on  Louvier  on  your  behalf  ?  I 
shall  but  inquire  if  he  is  inclined  to 
take  on  himself  the  other  mortgages ; 
and  if  so,  on  what  terms.  Our  rela- 
tionship gives  me  the  excuse  for  my 
interference ;  and  to  say  truth,  i  have 
had  much  ftimiliar  intercourse  with 
the  man.  I  too  am  a  speculator,  and 
liavc  often  profited  by  Louvier's  advice. 
You  may  ask  what  can  be  his  object  in 
Berving  me ;    he  can  gain  nothing  by 


it.  To  this  I  answer,  the  key  to  his 
good  offices  is  in  his  character.  Auda- 
cious  though  he  be  as  a  speculator,  he 
is  wonderfully  prudent  as  a  politician. 
This  belle  France  of  ours  is  like  a 
stage  tumbler ;  one  can  never  be  sure 
whether  it  will  stand  on  its  head  or 
its  feet.  Louvier  very  wisely  wishes 
to  feel  himself  safe  whatever  party 
comes  uppermost.  He  has  no  faith 
in  the  duration  of  the  Empire;  and 
as,  at  all  events,  the  Empire  will  not 
confiscate  his  millions,  he  takes  no 
trouble  in  conciliating  Imperialists. 
But  on  the  principle  which  induces 
certain  savages  to  worship  the  devil 
and  neglect  the  bon  Dieu,  because  the 
devil  is  spiteful  and  the  bon  Dieu  is 
too  beneficent  to  injure  them,  Louvier, 
at  heart  detesting  as  well  as  dreading 
a  republic,  lays  himself  out  to  secure 
friends  with  the  republicans  of  all 
classes,  and  pretends  to  espouse  their 
cause.  Next  to  them,  he  is  very  con- 
ciliatory  to  the  Orleanists.  Lastly, 
though  he  thinks  the  Legitimists  have 
no  chance,  he  desires  to  keep  well  with 
the  nobles  of  that  party,  because  they 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  over 
that  sphere  of  opinion  wliich  belongs 
to  fashion ;  for  fashion  is  never  power- 
less in  Paris.  Raoul  and  myself  are 
no   mean   authorities   in  salons  and 
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clul)!! ;  iind  a  good  word  from  na  is 
worth  having. 

"  Besides,  Louvier  himself  in  his 
youth  set  up  for  a  dandy ;  and  that 
deposed  ruler  of  dandies,  our  unfor- 
tunate kinsman,  Victor  do  Mauleon, 
shed  some  of  his  own  radiance  on  the 
money-lender's  son .  But  wlien  Victor's 
star  was  eciip.jod,  Louvier  ceased  to 
gleam.  The  dandies  cut  him.  In  his 
heart  he  exults  that  the  dandies  now 
throng  to  his  soirees.  Bref,  the  mil- 
lionnaire  is  especially  civil  to  me — 
the  more  so  as  I  know  intimately 
two  or  three  eminent  journalists;  and 
Louvier  takes  pains  to  plant  garrisons 
in  the  press.  I  trust  I  have  explained 
the  grounds  on  which  I  may  be  a 
better  diplomatist  to  employ  than 
your  avoue ;  and  with  your  leave  1 
will  go  to  Louvier  at  once." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  RaouL  "  En- 
guerrand  never  fails  in  anythiuir  he 
undertakes,  especially,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile  half  sad,  half  tender, 
"when  one  wishes  to  replenish  one's 
purse." 

"  1  too  gratefully  grant  such  an 
ambassador  all  powers  to  treat,"  said 
Alain.  "  I  am  only  ashamed  to  consign 
to  him  a  post  so  much  beneath  his 
genius,"  and  his  "birth"  he  was 
about  to  add,  but  wisely  checked 
himself.  Enguerrand  said,  shrugging 
his  siioulders,  "  You  can't  do  me  a 
greater  kindness  than  by  setting  my 
wits  at  work.  I  fall  a  martyr  to  ennui 
when  I  am  not  in  action,"  he  said,  and 
was  gone. 

"  It  makes  me  very  melancholy  at 
times,"  said  Raoul,  flmging  away  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  "  to  think  that  a  nr.iu 
so  clever  and  so  energetic  as  Enguer- 
rand should  be  as  much  excluded  from 
the  service  of  his  country  as  if  he  were 
an  Iroquois  Indian.  He  would  have 
made  a  great  diplomatist." 

"  Alas ! "  replied  Alain,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  we  Legi- 
timists are  justified  in  maintaining  a 
useless   loyalty  to    a    sovereign   who 


renders  us  morally  exiles  in  the  land 
of  our  birth." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject," 
said  Raoul.  "  We  are  not  justified  on 
the  score  of  policy,  but  we  have  no 
option  at  present  on  the  score  of 
honour.  We  should  gain  so  much  for 
ourselves  if  we  adopted  the  State 
livery  and  took  the  State  wages  that 
no  man  would  esteem  us  as  patriots ; 
we  should  only  be  despised  as  apos- 
tates. So  long  as  Henry  V.  lives, 
and  does  not  resign  his  claim,  we  can- 
not be  active  citizens;  we  must  be 
mournful  lookers-on.  But  what  mat- 
ters it  ?  We  nobles  of  the  old  race 
are  becoming  rapidly  extinct.  Under 
any  form  of  government  likely  to  be 
established  in  France  we  are  equally 
doomed.  The  French  people,  aiming 
at  an  impossible  equality,  will  never 
again  tolerate  a  race  oi  gentihhommes. 
They  cannot  prevent,  without  destroy- 
ing commei'ce  and  capital  altogether, 
a  quick  succession  of  men  of  the  day, 
who  form  nominal  aristocracies  much 
more  opposed  to  equality  than  any 
hereditary  class  of  nobles.  But  they 
refuse  these  fleeting  substitutes  of  born 
patricians  all  permanent  stake  in  the 
country,  since  whatever  estate  they 
buy  must  be  subdivided  at  their 
death.  My  poor  Alain,  you  are  ma- 
king it  the  one  ambition  of  your  life 
to  preserve  to  your  posterity  the  home 
and  lands  of  your  forefathers.  How 
is  that  possible,  even  supposing  you 
could  redeem  the  mortgages?  You 
marry  some  d  ly — you  have  children, 
and  Rochebriant  must  then  be  sold  to 
pay  for  their  separate  portions.  How 
this  condition  of  things,  while  ren- 
dering us  so  ineffective  to  perform 
the  normal  functions  of  a  noblesse  in 
public  life,  affects  us  in  private  life, 
may  be  easily  conceived. 

"  Condemned  to  a  career  of  pleasure 
and  frivolity,  we  can  scarcely  escape 
from  the  contagion  of  extravagant 
luxury  which  forms  the  vice  of  the' 
time.    With  grand  namea  to  keep  up, 
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jiiid  small  fortunes  whereon  to  keep 
them,  wo  readily  incur  embarrass- 
iiieiit  and  debt.  Then  ncediiiess  cou- 
(juers  pride.  We  cannot  be  great 
merchants,  but  we  can  be  small  gam- 
blers on  the  Bourse,  or,  thanks  to  the 
Credit  Mohilier,  imitate  a  cabinet 
minister,  and  keep  a  shop  under 
another  name.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  that  Eniruerrand  and  I  keep  a 
sliop.  Pray,  buy  your  gloves  there. 
Strange  fate  for  men  whose  ancestors 
fought  in  the  first  Crusade — mais  que 
voulez  votis  ?  " 

"  I  was  told  of  the  shop,"  said 
Alain,  "  but  the  moment  I  knew  you 
I  disbelieved  the  story." 

"  Quite  true.  Shall  I  confide  to 
you  why  we  resorted  to  that  means  of 
finding  ourselves  in  pocket-money  ? 
My  father  gives  us  rooms  in  his  hotel  j 
the  use  of  his  table,  which  we  do  not 
much  profit  by;  and  an  allowance,  on 
which  we  could  not  live  as  young  .i  en 
of  our  class  live  at  Paris.  Enguerrnad 
had  his  means  of  spending  pocket- 
money,  I  mine;  but  it  came  to 
the  same  thing — the  pockets  were 
emptied.  We  incurred  debts.  iwo 
years  ago  my  father  straitened  himself 
to  pay  them,  saying,  '  The  next  time 
you  come  to  me  with  debts,  however 
small,  you  must  pay  them  yourselves, 
or  you  must  mai'ry,  and  leave  it  to 
me  to  find  you  wives.'  This  threat 
appalled  us  both.  A  month  after- 
wards, Enguerrand  made  a  lucky  hit 
at  the  Bourse,  and  proposed  to  invest 
the  proceeds  in  a  shop.  I  resisted  as 
long  as  I  could,  but  Enguerrand 
triumphed  over  me,  as  be  always  does. 
He  found  an  excellent  deputy  in  a 
lonne  who  had  nursed  us  in  ciiildliood, 
and  married  a  journeyman  perfumer 
who  understands  the  business.  It 
answers  well ;  we  are  not  in  debt,  and 
we  have  preserved  our  freedom." 

After  these  confessions  Raoul  went 
away,  and  Alain  fell  into  a  mournful 
reverie,  from  whicli  lie  was  roused  by 
a  loud  ring  at  his  bell.     Ue  opened 


the  door,  and  beheld  M.  Louvier. 
Tlie  burly  financier  was  much  out  of 
breath  after  making  so  steep  an  ascent. 
It  was  in  gasps  that  he  muttered, 
"  Bon  jour ;  excuse  me  if  I  derange 
you."  Then  entering  and  seating 
himself  on  a  chair,  he  took  some 
minutes  to  recover  speech,  rolling  his 
eyes  staringly  round  the  meagre,  un- 
luxurious  room,  and  then  concentra- 
ting their  gaze  upon  its  occu- 
pier. 

"  Peste,  my  dear  Marquis  !  "  he  said 
at  last,  "  I  hope  the  next  time  I  visit 
you  the  ascent  may  be  less  arduous. 
One  would  think  you  were  in  training 
to  ascend  the  Himalaya." 

The  haughty  noble  writhed  under 
this  jest,  and  the  spirit  inborn  in  his 
order  spoke  in  his  answer. 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  dwell  on 
heights,  M.  Louvier ;  the  castle  of 
Ifoclicbriaut  is  not  on  a  level  with  the 
town." 

An  angry  gleam  shot  from  the  eyes 
of  the  millionnaire,  but  there  was 
no  other  sign  of  displeasure  in  bis 
answer. 

"  Bien  dit,  mon  cTier ;  how  you  re- 
mind me  of  your  father  !  Now,  give 
me  leave  to  speak  on  affairs.  I  have 
seen  your  cousin  Enguerrand  de  Van- 
demar.  Hoynme  de  moyens  thougli 
joli  garc^on.  He  proposed  that  yon 
should  call  on  me.  I  said  '  no '  to  the 
cher  petit  Enguerrand — a  visit  from 
me  was  due  to  you.  To  cut  matters 
short,  M.  Gandrin  has  allowed  me  to 
look  into  your  papers.  I  was  disposed 
to  serve  you  from  the  first — I  am  still 
more  disposed  to  serve  you  now.  1 
undertake  to  pay  off  all  your  other 
mortgages,  and  become  sole  mort- 
gagee, and  on  terms  that  1  have 
jotted  down  on  this  paper,  and  which 
1  hope  will  content  you." 

He  placed  a  paper  in  Alain's  hand, 
and  took  out  a  box,  from  which  be 
extracted  a  jujube,  placed  it  in  his 
mouth,  folded  his  hands,  and  reclined 
back  in  bis  chair,  with   his  eyes  half 
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closed,  as  if  exhausted  alike  by  his 
a.-cent  and  his  generosity. 

In  effect,  the  terms  were  unex- 
pectedly liberal.  The  reduced  interest 
on  the  mortgages  would  leave  the 
Marquis  an  income  of  £1,000  a-yeur 
instead  of  £1-00.  Louvier  proposed 
to  take  on  himself  the  legal  cost  of 
transfer,  and  to  pay  to  the  Mai-qnis 
25,000  francs,  on  the  completion  of 
the  deed,  as  a  bonus.  The  mortgage 
did  not  exempt  the  building-land,  as 
Hebert  desired.  In  all  ehe  it  was 
singularly  ads'antageous,  and  Alain 
could  but  feel  a  thrill  of  grateful  de- 
liglit  at  an  offer  by  which  his  stinted 
income  was  raised  to  comparative 
alHuence. 

"  Well,  Miirquis,"  said  Louvier, 
"  what  does  the  castle  say  to  the 
town  ?  " 

"  M.  Louvier,"  answered  Alain, 
extending  his  hand  with  cordial  eager- 
ness, "  accept  my  sincere  apologies  for 
the  indiscretion  of  my  metaphor. 
Poverty  is  proverbially  sensitive  to 
jests  ou  it.  I  owe  it  to  you  if  I 
cnmot  hereafter  make  that  e.>kCu,-ie  for 
any  words  of  mine  that  may  displease 
you.  The  terms  you  propose  are  most 
liberal,  and  I  close  with  them  at 
once." 

"  Bon,"  said  Louvier,  shaking 
vehemently  the  hand  offered  to  him ; 
"  I  will  take  the  paper  to  Gandrin, 
and  instruct  him  accordingly.  And 
now,  may  I  attach  a  condition  to  the 


agreement  which  is  not  put  down  on 
paper  ?  It  may  have  surprised  you 
perhaps  that  I  should  propose  a  gra- 
tuity of  25,000  francs  on  completion 
of  the  contract.  It  is  a  droll  thing 
to  do,  and  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business,  therefore  I  must  explain. 
Marquis,  pardon  the  liberty  I  take, 
but  you  have  iiis])ired  ine  with  an 
interest  in  your  future.  With  your 
birth,  connections,  and  figure,  you 
should  j)ush  your  way  in  the  world 
far  and  fast.  But  you  can't  do  so  in 
a  province.  You  must  find  your  open- 
ing at  Paris,  I  wish  you  to  spend  a 
year  in  the  capital,  and  live,  not  ex- 
travagantly, like  a  noiiveau  riche,  but 
in  a  vv;iy  not  unsuitedto  your  rank,  and 
permitting  you  all  the  social  advan- 
tages that  belong  to  it.  These  25,000 
francs,  in  addition  to  your  improved 
income,  will  enable  you  to  gratify  my 
wish  ill  tliis  respect.  Spend  the 
money  in  Paris;  you  will  want  every 
sou  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  will  be  money  well  spent.  Take 
ray  advice,  cher  Marquis.  Auplaisir." 
The  financier  bowed  himself  out. 
The  young  Marquis  forgot  all  the 
mournful  reflections  with  which  Raoul'-: 
conversation  had  inspired  him.  He 
gave  a  new  touch  to  his  toilette,  and 
sallied  forth  with  the  air  of  a  man  on 
whose  morning  of  life  a  sun  hereto- 
fore clouded  has  burst  forth  and 
bathed  the  landscape  in  its  light. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 


Since     the    evening    spent    at    the  I  with  which  he  had  heard  her  proclaim 

Savarins',  Graham  had  seen  no  more  of  lier  friendship  for  Madame  de  Grant- 

Isaura.     He  had  avoided  all  chance  of  mesnil,  served  to  strengthen  the  grave 

seeing  her — in  fact,  the  jealousy  with  and   secret    reasons  which   made   him 

which  he  had   viewed  her  manner  to-  desire  to  keep  his  heart  yet  free  and 

Wards  Rameau,  and  the  angry  amaze  |  his  hand  yet  unpledged.       But,  ftlas  I 
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tlie  hoart  was  ensl  veil  alrcatly.  It 
was  uniler  tbe  ino>t  fatal  of  all  spells — 
first  love  conceived  at  first  sight.  He 
was  wretclied  ;  and  in  liis  wretched- 
ness his  resolves  became  involuntarily 
weakened.  He  found  himself  making 
excuses  for  the  beloved.  What  cause 
had  he,  after  all,  for  that  jealousy  of 
the  young  poet  which  had  so  ofl'ended 
him?  And  if,  in  her  youth  and  inex- 
perience, Isaura  had  made  her  dearest 
friend  of  a  great  writer  by  whose 
genius  she  might  be  dazzled,  and  of 
whose  opinions  she  might  scarcely  be 
aware,  was  it  a  crime  that  necessitated 
her  eternal  banishment  from  the  reve- 
rence which  belongs  to  all  manly  love? 
Certainly  he  found  no  satisfactory 
answers  to  such  self-questionings.  And 
then  those  grave  i-easons  known  only  to 
himself,  and  never  to  be  confided  to 
another — why  he  should  yet  reserve 
his  hand  unpledged — were  not  so  im- 
])erative  as  to  admit  of  no  compromise. 
'I'hey  might  entail  a  sacrifice,  and  not 
a  small  one  to  a  man  of  Graham's  views 
and  ambition.  But  what  is  love  if  it 
can  think  any  sacrifice,  short  of  duty 
and  honour,  too  great  to  offer  up  un- 
known, nncomprehended,  to  the  one 
beloved  ?  Still  while  thus  softened  in 
his  feelings  towards  Isaura,  he  became, 
perhaps inconsequenceof such  softening, 
more  ;ind  more  restlessly  impatient  to 
fulfil  the  object  for  which  he  had  come 
to  Paris,  the  great  step  towards  which 
was  the  discovery  of  the  undiscoverable 
Louise  Duval. 

He  had  written  more  than  once  to 
M.  Renard  since  the  interview  with 
that  functionary  already  recoi'ded,  de- 
manding whether  llcnard  had  not  made 
some  progress  in  the  research  on  which 
lie  was  employed,  and  had  received 
short  unsatisfactory  rei)lies  preaching 
patience  and  implying  hope. 

Ihj  plain  truth,  however,  was,  that 
M.  Renard  had  taken  no  further  pains 
in  the  matter.  He  considered  it  utter 
waste  of  time  and  thought  to  atlempt 
a  discovery  to  which  the  traces  were 


80  faint  and  so  obsolete.  If  the  dis- 
covery were  effected,  it  must  be  by 
one  of  those  chances  which  occur  with- 
out labour  or  forethought  of  cur  own. 
He  trusted  only  to  such  a  chance  in 
contiiming  the  charge  he  had  under- 
taken. But  during  the  last  day  or  two 
Graham  had  become  yet  more  im- 
patient than  before,  and  peremptorily 
requested  another  visit  from  this  dila- 
tory confidant. 

In  that  visit,  finding  himself  pressed 
hard,  and  though  naturally  willing,  if 
possible,  to  retain  a  client  unusually 
generous,  yet  being,  on  the  whole,  an 
honest  member  of  his  profession,  and 
feeling  it  to  be  somewhat  unfair  to 
accept  large  remuneration  for  doing 
nothing,  M.  Renard  said  frankly, 
"Monsieur,  this  affair  is  beyond  me; 
the  keenest  agent  of  our  police  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  Unless  you  can 
tell  me  more  than  you  have  done,  I 
am  utterly  without  a  clue.  I  resign, 
therefore,  the  task  with  which  you 
honouj'cd  me,  willing  to  resume  it 
again  if  you  can  give  me  information 
that  could  render  me  of  use." 

"  What  sort  of  information  ?  " 

"  At  least  the  names  of  some  of  the 
lady's  relations  who  may  yet  be  living." 

"  But  it  strikes  me  that,  if  I  could 
get  at  that  piece  of  knowledge,  I 
should  not  require  the  services  of  the 
police.  The  relations  would  tell  me 
what  had  became  of  Louise  Duval  quite 
as  readily  as  they  would  tell  a  police 
agent." 

"  Quite  true.  Monsieur.  It  would 
really  be  picking  your  pockets  if  1  did 
not  at  once  retire  from  your  service. 
Nay,  Monsieur,  pardon  me,  no  further 
payments ;  I  have  already  accepted  too 
much.     Your  most  obedient  servant." 

Graham,  left  alone,  fell  into  a  very 
gloomy  reverie.  He  could  not  but  he 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  in  the  w  ay 
of  the  object  which  had  brought  him 
to  Paris,  with  somewhat  sanguine 
expectations  of  success  founded  on  a 
belief  in  U»e  omniscience  of  the  Pari- 
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sian  police,  whicli  is  only  to  be  justified 
when  they  have  to  deiil  witli  a  mur- 
deress or  a  political  incendiary.  But 
the  name  of  Louise  Duv;d  is  about  as 
common  in  fiance  as  that  of  I\Iary 
Smith  in  Kiighuid  ;  and  the  English 
reader  may  judge  what  would  be  Llie 
likely  result  of  inquiring  througli  the 
ablest  of  our  detectives  after  some 
Mary  Smith  of  whom  you  could  give 
little  more  information  than  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  u  di'awing-niastor 
who  had  died  twenty  years  ago,  that  it 
was  about  fiftecTi  years  since  anything 
had  been  lieard  of  her,  that  you  could 
not  say  if,  through  marriage  or  for  other 
causes,  she  liad  changed  her  name  or 
not,  and  you  had  reasons  for  declining 
resort    to   public  advertisements.      In 


should  ever  chance  in  your  wide 
round  of  acquaintance  to  fall  in  with 
a  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Duval  of 
about  the  age  of  forty,  or  a  year  or  so 
less,  to  let  me  know  :  and  you  did 
fall  in  with  two  ladies  of  that  name, 
but  they  were  not  the  right  one — not 
the  person  whom  my  friend  begged 
nie  to  discover  —  both  much  too 
young." 

"  Eh  lien,  mon  cher.  If  you  will 
come  with  me  to  the  bal  champetre 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  to-night,  1 
can  show  you  a  third  Madame  Duval  j 
her  Christian  name  is  Louise,  too,  of 
the  age  you  mention — though  she 
does  her  best  to  look  younger,  and  is 
still  very  handsome.  You  said  your 
Duval  was  handsome.       It    was   only 


the  course  of  inquiry  so  instituted,  the    last  evening  that  I  met  this  lady  at  a 


probability  would  be  that  you  might 
lieiir  of  a  great  many  Mary  Smiths,  in 
the  pursuit  of  whom  your  employe 
wovdd  lose  all  sight  and  scent  of  the 
one  Mary  Smith  for  whom  the  chase 
was  instituted. 

In  the  midst  of  Graham's  despair- 
ing reflections  his  luquais  announced 
M.  Frederic  Lemercier. 

"  Cher  Grarm-Varn.  A  thousand 
pard.)ns  if  I  disturb  you  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  evening ;  but  you  remem- 
ber the  request  you  made  me  when 
you  first  arrived  in  Paris  this 
season  ?  " 

"  Of  course   I   do  —  in   case   you 


soiree  given  by  Mademoiselle  Julie 
Caumartin,  coryphie  dislinguce,  in 
love  with  young  Kameau." 

"  In  love  with  you  tig  Kameau  ?  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  He  returns 
the  love  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  He  seems  very 
proud  of  it.  But  a  prupos  of  Madame 
Duval,  she  has  been  long  absent  from 
Paris — just  returned — and  looking 
out  for  conquests.  She  says  she  has 
a  great  penchant  for  the  English  ; 
promises  me  to  be  at  this  ball — 
come." 

"  Hearty  thanks,  my  dear  Lemer- 
cier.    I  am  at  your  service." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  hal  champiltre  was  gay  and 
brilliant,  as  such  festal  scenes  are  at 
Paris.  A  lovely  night  in  the  midst 
of  May— lamps  below  and  stars  above  : 
the  society  mixed,  of  course.  Evi- 
dently, when  Graham  has  singled 
out  Frederic  Lemercier  from  all  his 


acquaintances  at  Paris,  to  conjoin 
with  the  official  aid  of  M.  Ucnard  in 
search  of  the  mysterious  lady,  he  had 
conjectured  the  probability  that  she 
might  be  found  in  the  Bohemian 
worl  I  so  familiar  to  Frederic;  if  not 
as  an  inhabitant,  at  least  as  an 
h2 
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explorer.  Bohcm'n  was  largely  re- 
presented at  the  bal  champctre,  but 
not  without  a  fair  sprinkling  of  what 
we  call  the  "  re?pectable  classes," 
especially  English  and  Americans,  who 
brought  their  wives  there  to  take 
care  of  them.  Frenchmen,  nut  need- 
ing such  care,  prudently  left  their 
wives  at  home.  Among  the  French- 
men of  station  were  the  Comte  de 
Passy  and  the  Vicomte  de  Bteze. 

On  first  enteruig  the  gardens, 
Graham's  eye  was  attracted  and 
dazzled  by  a  brilliant  form.  It  was 
standing  under  a  festoon  of  flowers 
extended  from  tree  to  tree,  and  a  gas 
jet  opposite  shone  full  upon  the  face 
— the  face  of  a  girl  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth.  If  the  freshness  owed 
anything  to  art,  the  art  was  so  well 
disguised  that  it  seemed  nature.  The 
beauty  of  the  countenance  was  Hebe- 
like, joyous,  and  radiant,  and  yet  one 
could  not  look  at  the  girl  without  a 
sentiment  of  deep  mournfuhiess.  She 
was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  young 
men,  and  the  ring  of  her  laugh  jarred 
upon  Graham's  ear.  He  pressed 
Frederic's  arm,  and  directing  his 
attention  to  the  girl,  asked  who  she 
was. 

"  Who  ?  Don't  you  know  ?  That 
is  Julie  Caumartiu.  A  little  while 
ago  her  equipage  was  the  most  ad- 
mired in  the  Bois,  and  great  ladies 
condescended  to  copy  her  dress  or  her 
coiffure.  But  she  has  lost  her  splen- 
dour, and  dismissed  the  rich  admirer 
who  supplied  the  fuel  for  its  blaze, 
since  she  fell  in  love  with  Gustave 
Bameau.  Doubtless  she  is  expecting 
him  to-night.  You  ought  to  know 
her  ;  shall  I  present  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Graham,  with  a 
compassionate  expression  in  his  miinly 
face.  "  So  young  j  seemingly  so  gay. 
How  I  pity  her  !" 

"  What !  tor  throwing  herself  away 
on  Bameau  ?  True.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  that  girl's 
natqre,    if   she    had   been    properly 


trained.  Rameau  wrote  a  pretty 
poem  on  her  which  turned  her  head 
and  won  her  heart,  in  which  she  is 
styled  the  '  Ondine  of  Paris ',  —  a 
nym])h-like  type  of  Paris  itself." 

"  Vanishing  type,  like  her  name- 
sake ;  born  of  the  spray,  and  vanish- 
ing soon  into  the  deep,"  said  Graham. 
"  Pray  go  and  look  for  the  Duval; 
you  will  find  me  seated  yonder," 

Graham  passed  into  a  retired  alley, 
and  threw  himself  on  a  solitary  bench, 
while  Lemercier  went  in  search  of 
Madame  Duval.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Frenchman  reappeared.  By  his 
side  was  a  lady  well  dressed,  and  as 
she  passed  under  the  lamps  Graham 
perceived  that,  though  of  a  certain  age, 
she  was  undeniably  handsome.  His 
heart  beat  more  quickly.  Surely 
this  was  the  Louise  Duval  he  sought. 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  was  pre- 
sented in  due  form  to  the  lady,  with 
whom  Frederic  then  discreetly  left 
him. 

"  Monsieur  Lemercier  tells  me  that 
you  think  that  we  were  once  ac- 
quainted with  each  other." 

"  Nay,  Madame  ;  I  should  not  fail 
to  recognize  you  were  that  the  case. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  a  lady  of  your  name ;  and 
should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
that  lady,  I  am  charged  with  a  com- 
mission that  may  not  be  unwelcome 
to  her.  M.  Lemercier  tells  me  your 
7iom  de  baptSme  is  Louise." 

"  Louise  Corinne,  Monsieur." 

"  And  I  presume  that  Duval  is  the 
name  you  take  from  your  parents  ?  " 

"  No ;  my  father's  name  was  Ber- 
nard. I  married,  when  I  was  a 
mere  child,  M.  Duval,  in  the  wine 
trade  at  Bordeaux." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !"  said  Graham,  mncli 
disappointed,  but  looking  at  her  with 
a  keen,  searching  eye,  which  she  met 
with  a  decided  frankness.  Evidently, 
in  his  judgment,  she  was  speaking 
the  truth. 

"  JTou    know     English.    I    think* 
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^^adarae."  lie  resumed,  addressing 
licr  in  that  language. 

"  A  leetle — speak  tin  pen." 

"  Only  a  little  ?  " 

Madame  Duval  looked  puzzled,  and 
replied  in  French,  with  a  laugh.  "Is 
it  that  you  were  told  that  I  spoke 
English  by  your  countryman,  Milord 
Sare  Boulby  ?  Pe/it  scelerat,  I  hojje 
lie  is  well.  He  sends  you  a  com- 
mission for  uie — so  he  ought :  he 
behaved  to  me  like  a  monster." 

"  Alas  !  1  know  nothing  of  Milord 
Sir  Boulby.  Were  you  never  in 
Engliuid  yourself  ?  " 

"  Never  " — with  a  coquettish  side- 
glance — "  I  should  like  so  much  to 
go.  I  have  a  foible  for  the  English 
in  spite  of  that  vilain  petit  Boulby. 
\Vho  is  it  gave  you  the  commission 
for  me  ?  Ha !  I  guess — le  Capitaine 
Nelton." 

"No.  What  year,  Madame,  if  not 
impertinent,  were  you  at  Aix-lu- 
Chapelle  ?  " 

"  You  mean  Baden  ?  I  was  there 
seven  years  ago,  when  I  met  le  Cajii- 
taine  Xelton — bel  homme  aux  cheveux 
rouges.'" 

"  But  you  have  been  at  Aix  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  I  have,  then,  been  mistaken, 
Madame,  and  have  only  to  offer  my 
most  humble  apologies." 

"  But  perhaps  you  will  favour  me 
with  a  visit,  and  \vc  may  on  further 
conversation  find  that  you  are  not 
mistaken.  I  can't  stay  now,  for  I  am 
engaged  to  dance  ■\\i\\  the  Belgian  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  M.  Lemercier  has 
told  you." 

"  No,  Madame,  he  has  not." 

"  Well,  then,  he  will  tell  you.  The 
Belgian  is  very  jealous.  But  I  am 
always  at  home  between  three  and 
four  ;  this  is  my  card." 

Graham  eagerly  took  the  card,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Is  this  your  own  hand- 
writing, Madame  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  Tres  belle  ecniure"  said  Graham, 


and  receded  with  a  ceremonious  bow. 
"  Anything  so  unlike  her  handw  riting. 
Another  disappointment,"  muttered 
the  Englishman  us  the  lady  went 
back  to  the  ball. 

A  few  minutes  later  Graham  joined 
Lemercier,  who  was  talking  with  I)e 
Passy  and  De  Breze. 

*'  W^ell,"  said  Lemercier,  when  his 
eye  rested  on  Graham,  "  I  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head  this  time,  eh  ?  " 

Graham  shook  his  head. 

"  What !  is  she  not  the  right  Louise 
Duval  ?  " 

"  Certainly   not." 

The  Count  de  Passy  overheard  the 
name,  and  turned.  "  Louise  Duval," 
he  said  ;  ''  does  Monsieur  Vane  know 
a  Louise  Duval  ?  " 

"No;  but  a  friend  asked  me  to 
inquire  after  a  lady  of  that  name 
whom  he  had  met  many  years  ago  at 
Paris  "  The  Count  mused  a  moment, 
and  said,  "  Is  it  possible  that  your 
friend  knew  the  family  De  Mauleon  ?  " 

"  I  really  can't  say.  What 
then  ?  " 

"  The  old  Vicomte  de  Mauleon  was 
one  of  my  most  intimate  associates. 
In  fact,  our  houses  are  connected. 
And  he  was  extremely  grieved,  poor 
man,  when  his  daughter  Louise 
married  her  drawing-master,  Auguste 
Duval." 

"  Her  drawing-master,  Auguste 
Duval  ?  Pray  say  on.  I  think  the 
Louise  Duval  my  friend  knew  must 
have  been  her  daughter.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  a  drawing-master  or  artist 
named  Auguste  Duval,  and  probably 
enough  her  Christian  name  would 
have  been  derived  from  her  mother. 
A  Mademoiselle  de  Mauleon,  then, 
married  M.  Auguste  Duval?  " 

"Yes;  the  old  Vicomte  had  espoused 
en  premieres  noces  Mademoiselle 
Cainille  de  Chavigny,  a  lady  of  birth 
equal  to  his  own, — had  by  her  one 
daughter,  Louise.  I  recollect  her 
well, — a  ))lain  girl,  with  a  high  nose 
and  a  sour  expression.     She  was  just 
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of  age  when  tlie  first  Vicomtesse  died, 
:uid  by  the  marriage  sotth;ment  she 
succeeded  at  once  to  her  niotlier's 
fortune,  which  was  not  hirge.  The 
Vicouite  was,  however,  so  poor  that 
the  loss  of  that  income  was  no  trifle 
to  him.  Though  much  past  fifty,  he 
was  still  very  handsome.  Men  of  that 
generation  did  notagesoon,  Monsieur," 
said  the  Count,  cxp  Hiding  his  fine 
ehest  and  laughing  exultingly. 

"  He  married,  en  secondes  noces,  a 
lady  of  still  higher  birtli  tliau  the 
first,  and  with  a  much  larger  dot. 
Louise  was  indignant  at  this,  hated 
lier  stepmother ;  and  when  a  son  was 
boru  by  the  second  marriage  she  left 
the  paternal  roof,  went  to  reside  with 
an  old  female  relative  near  the 
Luxembourg,  and  there  married  this 
drawing-master.  Her  father  and  the 
family  did  all  they  could  to  prevent 
it ;  but  in  these  democratic  days  a 
woman  who  has  attained  her  majority 
can,  if  she  persist  in  her  determination, 
marry  to  please  herself  and  disgrace 
her  ancestors.  After  that  mesalliance 
her  father  never  would  see  her  again. 
I  tried  in  vain  to  soften  him.  All 
his  parental  affections  settled  on  his 
handsome  Victor.  Ah  !  you  are  too 
young  to  have  known  Victor  dc 
Mauleon  during  his  short  reign  at 
Paris — as  roi  dei  viveurs." 

"Yes, he  was  before  my  time  ;  but 
I  have  heard  of  him  as  a  young  man 
of  great  fashion — said  to  be  very 
clever,  a  duellist,  and  a  sort  of  Don 
Juan." 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  then  I  remember  vaguely  to 
have  heard  that  he  committed,  or  was 
s.aid  to  have  committed,  some  villaiious 
action  connected  with  a  great  lady's 
jewels,  and  to  have  left  Paris  in  con- 
sequence." 

"  Ah,  yes — a  sad  scrape.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  political  crisis  j  we 
were  under  a  Republic ;  anything 
.ngainst  a  noble  was  believed.  But  I 
am  sure  Victor  de  Mauleon  was  not 


the  man  to  commit  a  larceny.  How- 
ever, it  is  quite  true  that  he  left 
Paris,  and  I  don't  know  what  has 
become  of  him  since."  Here  he 
touclied  De  Breze,  who,  though  still 
near,  had  not  been  listening  to  this 
conversation,  but  interchanging  jest 
and  laughter  with  Leraercier  on  the 
motley  scene  of  the  dance. 

"  De  Breze,  have  you  ever  heard 
what  became  of  poor  dear  Victor  de 
Mauleon  ? — you  knew  him." 

"Knew  him?  I  should  think  so. 
Who  could  be  in  the  great  world  and 
not  know  le  beau  Victor  ?  No  ;  after 
he  vanished  I  never  heard  more  of 
him — doubtless  long  since  dead.  A 
good-hearted  fellow  in  spite  of  all  his 
sins." 

"  My  dear  M.  de  Breze,  did  you 
know  his  half-sister  ?"  asked  Graham 
— "  a  Madame  Duval  ?  " 

"  No.  I  never  heard  he  had  a  half- 
sister.  Halt  there :  I  recollect  that 
I  met  Victor  once,  in  the  garden  at 
Versailles,  walking  arm-in-arm  with 
the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw ; 
and  when  I  complimented  him  after- 
wards at  the  Jockey  Club  on  his  new 
conquest,  he  replied  very  gravely  that 
the  young  lady  was  his  niece. '  Niece  ! ' 
said  I ;  '  why,  there  can't  be  more 
tlian  five  or  six  years  between  you.' 
'  Aliout  that,  I  suppose,'  said  he;  '  my 
half-sisterj  her  mother,  was  more  than 
twenty  years  older  tlian  I  at  the  time 
of  my  birth.'  I  doubted  the  truth  of 
his  story  at  the  time ;  but  since  you 
say  he  really  had  a  sister,  my  doubt 
wronged  him." 

"  Have  you  never  seen  that  same 
young  lady  since  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  How  many  years  ago  was  this  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see — ^about  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years  ago.  How  time 
flies  !  " 

Graham  still  continued  to  question, 
but  covild  leai'u  no  farther  particulars. 
He  turned  to  quit  the  gardens  just  as 
the  band  was  striking  up  for  a  fresh 
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tl;mPo,  a  wild  German  waltz  air,  and 
mingled  \vitli  tliat  German  music  his 
ear  cauglit  the  sprightly  sounds  of  the 
French  laugh,  one  laugh  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  a  more  genuine  ring 
of  light-hearted  joy — the  laugh  that 
he  had  heard  on  entering  the  gardens, 
and  the  sound  of  which  had  then  sad- 
dened him.  Looking  toward  the 
quarter  from  which  it  came,  he  again 


saw  the  "  Ondine  of  Paris."  Sho 
was  not  now  the  centre  of  a  group. 
She  had  just  found  Gustave  Rameau ; 
and  was  clinging  to  his  arm  with  a 
look  of  happiness  in  her  face,  frank 
and  innocent  as  a  child's.  And  so 
they  passed  amid  the  dancers  down  a 
solitary  lamplit  alley,  till  lost  to  the 
Englishman's  lingering  gaze. 


CHAPTER   X. 


Thb  next  morning  Graham  sent  again 
for  M.  Kenard. 

"  Well,"  he  cried,  when  that  digni- 
tary appeared  and  took  a  seat  beside 
him  ;  "  chance  has  favoured  me." 

"  1  always  counted  on  chance.  Mon- 
sieur. Chance  has  more  wit  in  its 
little  finger  than  the  Paris  police  in 
its  whole  body." 

"  1  have  ascertained  the  relations, 
on  the  mother's  side,  of  Louise  Duval, 
and  the  only  question  is  how  to  get  at 
them." 

Here  Graham  related  what  he  had 
heard,  and  ended  by  saving,  "  This 
Victor  de  Mauleon  is  therefore  my 
Louise  Duval's  uncle.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  taking  charge  of  her  in  the 
year  that  the  persons  interested  in 
her  discovery  lost  sight  of  her  in 
Paris;  and  surely  he  must  know  what 
became  of  her  afterwards." 

"  Very  probably  ;  and  chance  may 
befriend  us  yet  in  the  discovery  of 
Victor  de  Mauleon.  You  seem  not  to 
know  the  particulars  of  that  story 
about  the  jewels  which  brought  liini 
into  some  connection  with  the  police, 
and  resulted  in  his  disappearance  from 
Paris," 

"  No ;  tell  me  the  particulars." 

"  Victor  de  Mauleon  was  heir  to 
some  60,000  or  70,000  francs  a  year. 


chiefly  on  the  mother's  side;  for  his 
father,  though  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in 
Normandy,  was  very  poor,  having 
little  of  his  own  except  the  emolu- 
ments of  an  appointment  in  the  Court 
of  Louis  Philippe. 

"  But  before,  by  the  death  of  his 
parents,  Victor  came  into  that  inheri- 
tance, he  very  largely  forestalled  it. 
His  tastes  were  magnificent.  He 
took  to  '  sport ' — kept  a  famous  stud, 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  spoke  their  language 
fluently.  Indeed,  he  was  considered 
very  accomplished,  and  of  considerable 
intellectual  powers.  It  was  generally 
said  that  some  day  or  other,  when  he 
had  sown  his  wild  oats,  he  would,  if  he 
took  to  politics,  be  an  eminent  man. 
Altogether  he  was  a  very  strong  crea- 
ture. That  was  a  very  strong  age 
under  Louis  Philippe.  The  viveurs 
of  Paris  were  fine  types  for  the  heroes 
of  Dumas  and  Sue — lull  of  animal  life 
and  spirits.  Victor  de  Mauleon  was 
a  romance  of  Dumas — incarnated." 

"M.  Kenard,  forgive  me  that  I 
did  not  before  do  justice  to  your  taste 
in  polite  literature." 

"  Monsieur,  a  man  in  my  profession 
does  not  attain  even  to  my  humble 
eminence  if  he  be  not  bumething  elsp 
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than  a  professional.  He  must  study 
nmnkind  wherever  they  iire  described 
— even  in  les  romans.  To  return  to 
Victor  de  JNIauleoii.  Tliough  he  was 
a  '  sportsman,'  a  gi»mblcr,  a  Don  Ju:m, 
a  duellist,  nothing  was  ever  said 
against  his  honour.  On  the  contrary, 
on  matters  of  honour  he  was  a  received 
oracle  ;  and  even  though  he  had  fought 
several  duels  (tliat  was  the  age  of  duels), 
and  was  reported  without  a  superior, 
almost  without  an  equal,  in  either 
weapon — the  sword  or  the  pistol — he 
is  said  never  to  have  wantonly  pro- 
voked an  encounter,  and  to  have  so 
used  his  skill  that  he  contrived  never 
to  slay,  nor  even  gravely  to  wound,  an 
antagonist. 

"  I  remember  one  instance  of  his 
generosity  in  this  respect,  for  it  was 
much  talked  of  at  the  time.  One  of 
your  countrymen,  who  had  never 
handled  a  fencing-foil  nor  fired  a  pistol, 
took  offence  at  sometliing  M.  de  Mau- 
leon  had  said  in  disparagement  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  called  him 
out,  Victor  de  Mauleon  accepted  the 
challenge,  discharged  his  pistol,  not  in 
the  air — that  might  have  been  an 
affront — but  so  as  to  be  wide  of  the 
mark,  walked  up  to  the  lines  to  be  shot 
at,  and  when  missed,  said^'  Excuse 
the  susceptibility  of  a  Frenchman,  loth 
to  believe  that  his  countrymen  can  be 
beaten  save  hy  accident,  and  accept 
every  apology  one  gentleman  can  make 
to  another  for  having  forgotten  the 
respect  due  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  your  national  heroes.' 
The  Englishman's  name  was  Vane. 
Could  it  have  been  your  father  ?  " 

"  Very  probably ;  just  like  my 
father  to  call  out  any  man  who  in- 
sulted the  honour  of  his  country,  as 
represented  by  its  men.  I  hope  the 
two  combatants  became  friends  ?  " 

"  That  I  never  heard  ;   the  duel  was 
over — there  my  story  ends." 
"  Pray  go  on." 

"  One  day — it  was  in  the  midst  of 
political    events   which   would    have 


silenced  most  subjects  of  private  gossip 
— the  heau  monde  was  stai'tled  by  the 
news  that  the  Vicorate  (he  was  then, 
by  his  father's  death,  Vicomte)  de 
Mauleon  had  been  given  into  the 
custody  of  the  police  on  the  charge  of 
stealing  the  jewels  of  the   Dudu^sse 

de  (the  wife  of  a  distinguished 

foreigner).  It  seems  that  some  days 
before  this  event,  the  Due,  wishing  to 
make  Madame  his  spouse  an  agreeable 
surprise,  had  resolved  to  have  a  dia- 
mond necklace  belonging  to  her,  and 
which  was  of  setting  so  old-fashioned 
that  she  had  not  lately  worn  it,  reset 
for  her  birthday.  He  therefore  secretly 
possessed  himself  of  the  key  to  an  iron 
safe  in  a  cabinet  adjoining  her  dress- 
ing-room (in  which  safe  her  more 
valuable  jewels  were  kept),  and  took 
from  it  the  necklace.  Imagine  his 
dismay  when  the  jeweller  in  the  Rue 
Vivienne  to  whom  he  carried  it,  re- 
cognized the  pretended  diamonds  as 
imitation  paste  which  he  himself  had 
some  days  previously  inserted  into  an 
empty  setting  brought  to  him  by  a 
Monsieur  with  whose  name  he  was 
unacquainted.  The  Duchesse  was  at 
that  time  in  delicate  health ;  and  as 
the  Due's  suspicions  naturally  fell  on 
the  servants,  especially  on  the  femme 
de  chamhre,  who  was  in  great  favour 
with  his  wife,  he  did  not  like  to  alarm 
Madame,  nor  through  her  to  put  the 
servants  on  their  guard.  He  resolved, 
therefore,     to    place    the    matter    in 

the  hands  of  the  famous  ,  who 

was  then  the  pride  and  the  ornament 
of  the  Parisian  police.  And  the  very 
night  afterwards  the  Vicomte  de  Mau- 
leon was  caught  and  apprehended  in 
the  cabinet  where  the  jewels  were 
kept,  and  to  which  he  had  got  access 
by  a  false  key,  or  at  least  a  duplicate 
key,  found  in  his  possession.  I  should 
observe  that  ]M.  de  Mauleon  occupied 
the  entresol  in  the  same  liotel  in 
which  the  upper  rooms  were  devoted 
to  the  Due  and  Duchesse  and  their 
suite.     As  soon  as  this  charge  ag;ainat 
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the  Viromte  was  made  known  (and  it 
was  known  the  next  morning:),  the 
extent  of  his  debts  and  the  uttcri;ess 
of  his  ruin  (before  scarcely  conjectured 
or  wholly  unheeded)  became  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  journals, 
and  furnished  an  obvious  motive  for 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  -accused. 
^V'e  Parisians,  Monsicnir,  are  subject 
to  the  most  startling  reactions  of 
feeling.  The  men  we  adore  one  day 
we  execrate  the  next.  The  Vicomte 
passed  at  once  from  the  popular  ad- 
miration one  bestows  on  a  hero,  to 
the  popular  contempt  with  which  one 
regards  a  petty  larcener.  Society 
wondered  how  it  had  ever  conde- 
scended to  receive  into  its  bosom  the 
gambler,  the  duellist,  the  Don  Juan. 
However,  one  compensation  in  the  way 
of  amusement  he  might  still  afford  to 
society  for  the  grave  injuries  he  had 
done  it.  Society  would  attend  his 
trial,  witness  his  demeanour  at  the 
bar,  and  watch  the  expression  of  his 
face  when  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
galleys.  But,  Monsieur,  this  wretch 
completed  the  measure  of  his  iniqui- 
ties. He  was  not  tried  at  all.  The 
Uuc  and  Ducliesse  quitted  Paris  for 
Spain,  and  the  Due  instructed  his 
lawyer  to  withdraw  his  charge,  stating 
his  conviction  of  the  Vicomte's  com- 
plete innocence  of  any  other  offence 
than  that  which  he  himself  had  con- 
fessed." 

"  Wh:it  did  the  Vicomte  confess  ? 
You  omitted  to  state  that." 

"The  Vicomte,  when  apprehended, 
confessed  that,  smitten  by  an  insane 
passion  for  the  Duchesse,  which  she 
had,  on  his  presuming  to  declare  it, 
met  with  indignant  scorn,  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  lod^'mcnt  in 
the  same  house  to  admit  himself  into 
the  cabinet  adjoining  her  dressing- 
room  by  means  of  a  key  which  he  had 
procured,  made  from  an  impression  of 
the  key-hole  taken  in  wax. 

"  No  evidence  in  support  of  any 
other  charge  against  the  Vicomte  was 


forthcoming — nothing, in  short,  beyond 
the  infraction  du  domicile  caused  by 
tlie  madness  of  youthful  love,  and  for 
which  there  was  no  prosecution.  The 
law,  therefoi'e,  could  have  little  to  say 
against  him.  But  society  was  more 
rigid ;  and,  exceedingly  angry  to  find 
thit  a  man  who  had  been  so  consjii- 
cudus  for  luxury  should  prove  to  be  a 
])aupcr,  insisted  on  believing  that  M. 
de  Mauleon  was  guilty  of  the  meaner, 
though  not  pel  haps,  in  the  eyes  of 
husbands  and  fathers,  the  more  heinous, 
of  the  two  offences.  I  presume  that 
the  Vicomte  felt  that  he  had  got  into 
a  dilemma  from  which  no  pistol-shot 
or  sword- thrust  could  free  him,  for  he 
left  Paris  abruptly,  and  has  not  since 
reappeared.  The  sale  of  his  stnd  and 
effects  sufficed,  I  believe,  to  pay  his 
debts,  for  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  they  were  paid." 

"  But  thougii  the  Vicomte  de  Mau- 
leon has  disappeared,  he  must  have 
left  relations  at  Paris,  who  would 
perhaps  know  what  has  become  of 
him  and  of  his  niece." 

"  I  doubt  it.  He  had  no  very  near 
relations.  The  nearest  was  an  old 
celibafaire  of  the  same  name,  from 
whom  he  had  some  expectations,  but 
who  died  sh  >rtly  after  this  esclandre, 
and  did  not  name  the  Vicomte  in  his 
will.  M.  Victor  had  numerous  con- 
nections among  the  highest  families — 
the  Hoi'hebriants,  Chavignys,  Vande- 
mars,  Passys,  Beanvilliers.  But  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  retained  any 
Connection  with  a  ruined  vanrien,  and 
still  less  with  a  niece  of  his  who  was 
the  child  of  a  drawing-master.  But 
now  you  have  given  me  a  clue,  I  will 
try  to  follow  it  up.  W^e  must  find 
the  Vicomte,  and  I  am  not  without 
hope  of  doing  so.  Pardon  me  if  I 
decline  to  say  more  at  present.  1 
would  not  raise  false  expectations. 
But  in  a  week  or  two  I  will  have 
the  honour  to  call  again  upon  Mon- 
sieur." 

"  Wait    one    instant.        Iihac  You 
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really  a  hope  of  discovor'mg  M.  de 
Maul  eon  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  cannot  say  more  at 
liiosent." 

M.  Renard  departed. 

Still  that  hope,  however  faint  it 
might  prove,  served  to  re-animate 
Graham  ;  and  with  that  hope  his 
heart,  as  if  a  load  Lad  been  lifted 
from  its  mainspring,  returned  instinc- 
tively to  tlie  thought  of  Isaura. 
Whatever  seemed  to  promise  an  early 
discharge  of  the  commission  con- 
nected with  tlie  discovery  of  Louise 
Dnval  seemed  to  bring  Isaura  nearer 
to  him,  or  at  least  to  excuse  his  ye.irn- 
ing  desire  to  see  more  of  her — to 
understand  her  better.  Faded  into 
thin  air  was  the  vague  jealousy  of 
Gustave  Kameau  which  he  had  so  un- 
reasonably conceived ;  he  felt  as  if  it 
were  imp>sssblc  that  the  man  whom 
the  "  Ondine  of  Pans  "  claimed  as  her 
lover  could  dare  to  woo  or  hope  to  w  in 
an  Isaura.  He  even  forgot  the  friend- 
ship with  the  eloquent  denouncer  of 
the    marriage-bond,   which    a    little 


while  ago  had  seemed  to  him  an  nn- 
pardonable  offence :  he  remembered 
only  the  lovely  face,  so  innocent,  yet 
so  intelligent ;  only  the  sweet  voice 
wliich  had  for  the  first  time  breathed 
music  into  his  own  sonl ;  only  the 
gentle  hand  whose  touch  had  for  the 
first  tiuiQ  sent  through  his  veins  the 
thrill  which  distinguishes  from  all  her 
sex  the  woman  whom  we  love.  He 
went  forth  elated  and  joyous,  and  took 
his  way  to  Isaura's  villa.  As  he  went, 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  under  which  he 
passed  seemed  stirred  by  the  soft  May 
breeze  in  sympathy  with  his  own 
delight.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  the 
reverse  :  his  own  silent  deliglit  sym- 
pathised with  all  delight  in  awakening 
nature.  The  lover  seeking  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  loved  one,  from  whom 
some  trifle  has  unreasonably  estranged 
him,  in  a  cloudless  day  of  Jlay, — if 
he  be  not  happy  enough  to  feel  a 
brotherhood  in  all  things  happy  — 
a  leaf  in  bloom,  a  bird  in  song — then 
indeed  he  may  call  himself  lover,  but 
he  does  not  know  what  is  love. 


BOOK    IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 


From  Isaura  Cicogna  to  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil. 

It  is  many  days  since  I  wrote  to  you, 
and  but  for  your  delightful  note  just 
received,  reproaching  me  for  silence,  I 
should  still  be  under  the  spell  of  that 
awe  which  certain  words  of  M.  Savarin 
were  well  fitted  to  produce.  Chancing 
to  ask  him  if  he  had  written  to  you 
lately,  he  said,  with  that  lauirh  of  his, 
good-humouredly  ironical,  "  No,  Made- 
moiselle, I  am  not  one  of  the  Fachev.x 
whom  Moliere  has  immortalised.  If 
the  meeting  of  lovers  should  he  sacred 
from  the  intrusion  of  a  third  person, 
however  amiable,  more  sacred  still 
should  be  the  parting  between  an 
author  and  his  work.  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil  is  in  that  moment  so 
solemn  to  a  genius  earnest  as  hers — 
she  is  bidding  farewell  to  a  companion 
with  whom,  once  dismissed  into  the 
world,  shecan  never  converse  f  iniiliarly 
again  j  it  ceases  to  be  her  companion 
when  it  becomes  ours.  Do  not  let  us 
disturb  the  last  hours  they  will  pass 
together." 

Tliese  words  struck  me  much.  I 
suppose  there  is  truth  in  them.  I  can 
comprehend  that  a  work  which  has 
long  been  all  in  all  to  its  author,  con- 
centrating    his    thoughts,    gathering 


I  round  it  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his 
inmost  heart,  dies,  as  it  were,  to  him 
when  he  has  completed  its  life  for 
others,  and  launched  it  into  a  worlil 
estranged  from  the  solitude  in  whicli 
it  was  born  and  formed.  I  can  almost 
conceive  that,  to  a  writer  like  you,  the 
very  fame  which  attends  the  work  thus 
sent  forth  chills  your  own  love  for  it. 
The  characters  you  created  in  a  fairy- 
land known  but  to  yourself,  must  lose 
something  of  their  mysterious  charm 
when  you  hear  them  discussed  and 
cavilled  at,  blamed  or  praised,  as  if 
they  were  really  the  creatures  of  streets 
and  salons. 

I  wonder  if  hostile  criticism  pains  or 
enrages  you  as  it  seems  to  do  such 
other  authors  as  I  have  known.  M. 
Savarin,  for  instance,  sets  down  in  his 
tablets  as  an  enemy  to  whom  vengeance 
is  due  the  smallest  scribbler  whowounds 
his  self-love,  and  says  I'rankly :  "  To 
me  pr.iise  is  food,  dispia'se  is  poison. 
Him  who  feeds  me  I  pay ;  him  who 
poisons  me  I  break  on  the  wheel." 
M.  Savarin  is.  indeed,  a  skilful  and 
energetic  administrator  to  his  own 
reputation.  He  deals  with  it  as  if  it 
were  a  kingdom — establishes  fortifica- 
tions for  its  defence— enlists  soldiers 
to  tight  for  it.  He  is  the  soul  and 
centre    of  a    confederatiou    in    wliicli 
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fiicli  is  bound  to  defend  the  territory 
('t  the  others,  anc?  all  those  territories 
uiiiteil  coiistitutt  the  im;ierial  realm  of 
M.  Savarin.  Don't  think  nie  an  un- 
gracious satirist  in  what  I  am  thus 
saving  of  our  brilliant  friend.  It  is 
not  I  who  here  speak ;  it  is  himself. 
He  avows  his  policy  with  the  naivete 
which  m:ikes  the  charm  of  his  style  as 
writer.  "  It  is  the  greatest  mistake," 
he  said  to  me  yesterday,  "  to  talk 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters.  Every 
author  who  wins  a  name  is  a  sovereign 
in  his  own  domain,  be  it  large  or 
small.  Woe  to  any  republican  who 
wants  to  dethrone  me!"  Soraehuw 
or  other,  when  M.  Savarin  thus  tiilks 
I  feel  as  if  he  were  betraying  the 
cause  of  genius.  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  regard  literature  as  a  craft — 
to  me  it  is  a  sacred  mission  j  and  in 
hearing  this  "  sovereign  "  boast  of  the 
tricks  by  which  he  mainttiins  his  state, 
I  seem  to  listen  to  a  priest  who  treats 
as  imposture  the  religion  he  professes 
to  teach.  M.  Savarin's  favourite  eUve 
now  is  a  young  contributor  to  his 
journal,  named  Gustave  Rameau.  M. 
Savarin  said  the  other  day  in  my  hear- 
ing, "I  and  my  set  were  Young  France 
— Gustave  Kameau  and  his  set  are 
Neio  Paris." 

"  And  what  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  ?  "  asked 
my  American  friend   Mrs.  Morlcy. 

"  The  set  of  '  Young  France,'  an- 
swered M.  Savarin,  "  had  in  it  the 
hearty  consciousness  of  youth :  it  was 
bold  and  vehement,  with  abundant 
vitality  and  animal  spirits;  whatever 
may  be  said  against  it  in  other  respects, 
the  power  of  thews  and  sinews  must 
be  conceded  to  its  chief  representatives. 
But  the  set  of  '  New  Paris'  has  very 
bad  health,  and  very  inditferent  spirits. 
Still,  in  its  way,  it  is  very  clever ;  it 
can  sting  and  bite  as  keenly  as  if  it 
were  big  and  strong.  Ranipau  is  the 
most  promising  member  of  the  set. 
He  will  be  popular  in  his  time,  because 
he  represents  a  good  deal  of  the  mind  | 


of  his  time — viz.,  the  mind  and  the 
time  of  '  New  Paris.' " 

Do  you  know  anything  of  this 
young  Rameau's  writings  ?  You  do 
not  know  himself,  for  he  told  me  so, 
expressing  a  desire,  that  was  evidently 
very  sincere,  to  find  some  occasion  on 
which  to  render  you  his  homage.  He 
said  this  the  fi^rst  time  I  met  him  at 
M.  S  ivarin's,  and  before  he  knew  how 
dear  to  me  are  yourself  and  your 
fame.  He  came  and  sate  by  me  after 
diinier,  and  won  my  interest  at  once 
by  asking  me  if  I  had  heard  that  you 
were  busied  on  a  new  work;  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he 
launched  forth  into  praises  of  you, 
which  made  a  notable  contrast  to  the 
scorn  with  which  he  spoke  of  all  your 
contemporaries,  except  indeed  M. 
Savarin,  who,  however,  might  not 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  his  favourite 
pupil  style  him  "  a  great  writer  in 
small  things."  I  spare  you  his  epi- 
grams on  Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo, 
and  my  beloved  Lamartine.  Though 
his  talk  was  showy,  and  dazzled  me  at 
first,  I  soon  got  rather  tired  of  it — 
even  the  first  time  we  met.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  him  very  often,  not 
only  at  M.  Savarin's,  but  he  calls  here 
at  least  every  other  day,  and  we  have 
become  quite  good  friends.  He  gains 
on  acquaintance  so  far  that  one  can- 
not help  feeling  how  much  he  is  to  be 
pitied.  He  is  so  envious !  and  the 
envious  must  be  so  unhappy.  And 
then  he  is  at  once  so  near  and  so  far 
from  all  the  things  that  he  envies. 
He  longs  for  riches  and  luxury,  and 
can  only  as  yet  earn  a  bare  com- 
petence by  his  labours.  Therefore  he 
hates  the  rich  and  luxurious.  His 
literary  successes,  instead  of  pleasing 
him,  render  him  miserable  by  their 
contrast  with  the  fame  of  the  authors 
whom  he  envies  and  assails.  He  has 
a  beautiful  head,  of  which  he  is  con- 
scious, but  it  is  joined  to  a  body  with- 
out strength  or  grace.  He  is  conscious 
of  this  too :  but  it  is  cruel  to  go  oa 
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with  tliis  sketch.  Yon  can  see  at 
once  the  kind  of  person  who,  whether 
he  inspire  .ifftcfcion  or  dislike,  cannot 
fiiil  to  create  an  interest — puinfnl  but 
compassionate. 

Yon  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
Dr.  C.  considers  my  health  so  im- 
proved, that  I  may  next  year  enter 
fairly  on  the  profession  for  which  I 
was  intended  and  trained.  Yet  I  still 
feel  hesitating  and  doubtful.  To  give 
myself  wholly  up  to  the  art  in  whicli 
I  am  told  I  could  excel,  must  alienate 
me  entirely  from  the  ambition  that 
yearns  for  fields  in  which,  alas !  it 
may  perhaps  never  appropriate  to  it- 
self a  rood  lor  culture — only  wander, 
lost  in  a  vague  fiiryland,  to  which  it 
has  not  the  fairy's  birthright.  O  thou 
great  enchantress,  to  whom  are 
equally  sulject  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  the  realm  of  Faerie — thou  who 
hast  sounded  to  the  deeps  that  circum- 
fluent ocean  called  "  practical  human 
life,"  and  hast  taught  the  acutest  of 
its  navigators  to  consider  how  far  its 
courses  are  guided  by  orbs  in  heaven 
— canst  thou  solve  this  riddle  which, 
if  it  perplexes  me,  must  perplex  so 
many  ?  What  is  the  real  distinction 
between  the  rare  genius  and  the  com- 
monalty of  human  souls  that  feel  to 
the  quick  all  the  grandest  and  divinest 
things  whicli  the  rare  genius  places 
before  them,  sighing  within  them- 
selves— "  This  rare  genius  does  but 
express  that  which  was  previously 
familiar  to  us,  so  far  as  thought  and 
sentiment  extend  ?  "  Nay,  the  genius 
itself,  however  eloquent,  never  does, 
never  can,  express  the  whole  of  the 
thought  or  the  sentiment  it  interprets: 
on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the 
genius  is,  the  more  it  leaves  a  some- 
thing of  incomplete  satisfaction  on  our 
minds — it  promises  so  much  more 
than  it  performs — it  implies  so  much 
more  than  it  announces.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  what  I  thus 
say  in  proportion  as  I  repcruse  and 
restudy  the  greatest  writers  that  have 


come  within  my  narrow  range  of 
reading.  And  by  the  greatest  writers 
I  mean  those  who  are  not  exclusively 
reasoners  (of  such  I  cannot  judge), 
nor  mere  poets  (of  whom,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  union  of  words  with 
music,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  judge), 
but  the  few  who  unite  reason  and 
poetry,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the 
common-sense  of  the  multitude  and 
the  imagination  of  the  few.  The 
highest  type  of  this  union  to  me  is 
Shakesixare;  and  I  can  comprehend 
the  justice  of  no  criticism  on  him 
which  does  not  allow  this  sense  of  in- 
complete satisfaction  augmenting  in 
proportion  as  the  poet  soars  to  his 
highest.  I  ask  again,  in  what  con- 
sists this  distinction  between  the  rare 
genius  and  the  commonalty  of  minds 
that  exclaim,  "  He  expresses  what  we 
feel,  but  never  the  whole  of  what  we 
feel?"  Is  it  the  mere  power  over 
language,  a  larger  knowledge  of  dic- 
tionaries, a  finer  ear  for  period  and 
cadence,  a  more  artistic  craft  in  casing 
our  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  well- 
selected  words?  Is  it  true  what 
Buffon  says,  "  that  the  style  is  the 
man  ?  "  Is  it  true  what  I  am  told 
Goethe  said,  "  Poetry  is  form  ?"  I 
cannot  believe  this  ;  and  if  you  tell  me 
it  is  true,  then  I  no  longer  pine  to  be 
a  writer.  But  if  it  be  not  true,  ex- 
plain to  me  how  it  is  that  the  greatest 
genius  is  popular  in  proportion  as  it 
makes  itself  akin  to  us  by  uttering  in 
better  words  than  we  employ  that 
which  was  already  within  us,  brings  to 
light  what  in  our  souls  was  latent,  and 
does  but  correct,  beautify,  and  publish 
the  correspondence  which  an  ordinary 
reader  carries  on  privately  every  day, 
between  himself  and  his  mind  or  his 
heart.  If  this  superiority  in  the 
genius  be  but  style  and  form,  I 
abandon  my  dream  of  being  some- 
thing else  than  a  singer  of  words  by 
another  to  the  music  of  another.  But 
then,  vvhat  then?  My  knowledge  of 
books  and  art  is  wonderfully  small. 
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Wliat  little  I  do  know  I  pjatlier  from 
very  few  books,  and  from  what  I  bear 
said  by  tbe  few  worth  listening  to 
whom  I  happen  to  meet ;  and  out  of 
these,  in  solitude  and  reverie,  not  by 
conscious  effort,  I  arrive  at  some  re- 
sults which  appear  to  my  inexperience 
original.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  have 
the  same  kind  of  originality  as  the 
musical  compositions  of  amateurs  who 
effect  a  cantata  or  a  quartette  made 
up  of  borrowed  details  from  great 
masters,  and  constituting  a  whole  so 
original  that  no  real  master  would 
deign  to  own  it.  Oh,  if  I  could  get 
you  to  understand  how  unsettled,  how 
struggling  my  whole  nature  at  this 
moment  is !  I  wonder  what  is  the 
sensation  of  the  chrysalis  which  has 
been  a  silk-worm,  when  it  first  feels 
the  new  wings  stirring  within  its 
shell — wings,  alas  !  they  are  but  those 
of  the  hum.blest  and  shortest-lived 
sort  of  moth,  scarcely  born  into  day- 
light before  it  dies.  Could  it  reason, 
it  might  regret  its  earlier  life,  and 
say,  "  Better  be  the  silk-worm  than 
the  moth." 

From  the  Same  fo  the  Same. 

Have  you  known  well  any  English 
people  in  the  course  of  your  life  ?  I 
say  well,  for  you  must  have  had  ac- 
quaintance with  many.  But  it  seems 
to  me  so  difficult  to  know  an  English- 
man well.  Even  I,  who  so  loved  and 
revered  Mr.  Selby — I,  whose  childhood 
was  admitted  into  his  companionship 
by  that  love  which  places  ignorance 
and  knowledge,  infancy  and  age,  upon 
ground  so  equal  that  heart  touches 
heart — cannot  say  that  I  understand 
the  English  character  to  anything  like 
the  extent  to  which  I  fancy  I  under- 
stand the  Italian  and  the  French. 
Between  us  of  the  Continent  and  them 
of  the  island  the  British  Channel 
always  flows.  There  is  an  I'higlishman 
here  to  whom  I  have  been  introduced, 
whom  I  have  met,  though  but  seldom 
in    that     society    which    bounds   the 


Paris  world  to  me.  Pray,  pray  tell 
me,  did  you  ever  know,  ever  meet  him  ? 
His  name  is  Graham  Vane.  He  is  the 
only  son,  I  am  told,  of  a  man  who  was 
a  cclehrile  in  England  as  an  orator  and 
statesman,  and  on  both  sides  he  belongs 
to  the  hautearistocratif.  He  himself 
has  that  indescribable  air  and  mien  to 
which  we  iipply  the  epithet  'distin- 
guished.' In  the  most  crowded  salon 
the  eye  would  fix  on  him,  and  involun- 
tarily follow  his  movements.  .Yet  his 
manners  are  frank  and  simple,  wholly 
without  the  stifthess  or  reserve  which 
are  said  to  characterise  the  English. 
There  is  an  inborn  dignity  in  his  bear- 
ing which  consists  in  the  absence  of  all 
dignity  assumed.  But  what  strikes  me 
most  in  this  Englishman  is  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  the  English 
depict  by  the  word  '  open ' — that  ex- 
pression which  inspires  you  with  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  sincerity. 
Mrs.  Morley  said  of  him,  in  that  poetic 
extravagance  of  phrase  by  which  the 
Americans  startle  the  English — "That 
man's  forehead  would  light  up  the 
Mammoth  Cave."  Do  you  not  know, 
Eulalie,  what  it  is  to  us  cultivators  of 
art — art  being  the  expression  of  truth 
through  fiction — to  come  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  one  of  those  souls  in  which 
Truth  stands  out  bold  and  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  needs  no  idealisation  through 
fiction  p  Oh,  how  near  we  should  be 
to  heaven  could  we  live  daily,  hourly, 
in  the  presence  of  one  tlie  honesty  of 
whose  word  we  could  never  doubt,  the 
authority  of  whose  word  we  could 
never  disobey  !  Mr.  Vane  professes 
not  to  understand  music — not  even  to 
care  for  it,  except  rarely — and  yet  he 
spoke  of  its  influence  over  others  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  half  charmed  me 
once  more  back  to  ray  destined  call- 
ing— nay,  might  have  charmed  me 
wliolly,  but  that  he  stjemed  to  think 
that  I — that  any  public  singer — must 
be  a  creature  apart  from  the  world — 
the  world  in  which  such  men  live. 
Perhaps  that  is  true. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


It  was  one  of  those  lovely  noons 
towards  the  end  of  May  in  which  a 
rural  sul>urb  has  the  mellow  charm  of 
suinuier  to  him  who  escapes  awhile 
from  the  streets  of  a  crowiled  capital. 
The  Londoner  knows  its  charms  when 
he  feels  his  tread  on  the  softening 
swards  of  the  Vale  of  Healtli,  or, 
pausing  at  Richmond  under  the  bud- 
ding willow,  gazes  on  the  river  glit- 
tering in  the  warmer  sunlight,  and 
liears  from  the  villa  gardens  behind 
him  the  brief  trill  of  the  blackbird. 
But  the  suburbs  round  Paris  are,  I 
think,  a  yet  more  pleasing  relief  from 
the  metropolis  ;  they  are  more  easily 
reached,  and  I  know  not  why,  but 
they  seem  more  rural,  perhaps  because 
the  contrast  of  their  repose  with  the 
stir  left  behind — of  their  redundance 
of  leaf  and  blossom,  compared  with  the 
prim  efflorescence  of  trees  in  the  Bou- 
levards and  Tuileries — ismorestriking. 
However  that  may  be,  when  Graham 
reached  the  pretty  suburb  in  which 
Isaura  dwelt,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  all 
the  wheels  of  the  loud  busy  life  were 
suddenly  smitten  still.  The  hour  was 
yet  early  ;  he  felt  sure  that  he  should 
tind  Isaura  at  home.  The  garden- 
gate  stood  unfastened  and  ajar ;  he 
pushed  it  aside  and  entered.  I  think  I 
have  before  said  that  tlie  garden  of  the 
villa  was  shut  out  from  the  road,  and 
the  gaze  of  neighbours,  by  a  wall  and 
thick  belts  of  evergreens  ;  it  stretched 
behind  the  house  somewhat  far  for  the 
garden  of  a  suburban  villa.  He  paused 
when  he  had  passed  the  gateway,  for 
he  heard  in  the  distance  the  voice  of 
one  singing — singing  low,  singing 
plaintively.  He  knew  it  was  the  voice 
•it  Isaura;  he  passed  on,  leaving  the 


house  behind  him,  and  tracking  the 

voice  till  he  reached  the  singer. 

Isaura  was  seated  within  an  arbour 
towards  the  further  end  of  the  garden 
— an  arbour  which,  a  little  later  in  the 
year,  must  indeed  be  delicate  and 
dainty  with  lush  exuberance  of  jessa- 
mine and  woodbine ;  now  into  its  iron 
trelliswork  leaflet  and  flowers  were 
insinuating  their  gentle  way.  Just  at 
the  entrance  one  white  rose — a  winter 
rose  that  had  mysteriously  survived  its 
relations — opened  its  pale  hues  frankly 
to  the  noonday  sun.  Graham  ap- 
proached slowly,  noiselessly,  and  the 
last  note  of  the  song  had  ceased  when 
he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  arbour. 
Isaura  did  not  perceive  him  at  first, 
for  her  face  was  bent  downward 
musingly,  as  was  often  her  wont  after 
singing,  especially  when  alone.  But 
she  felt  that  the  place  was  darkened, 
that  something  stood  between  her  and 
the  sunshine.  She  raised  her  face,  and 
j  a  quick  flush  mantled  over  it  as  she 
uttered  his  name,  not  loudly,  not  as  in 
surprise,  but  inwardly  and  whisper- 
ingly,  as  in  a  sort  of  tear. 

"  Pardon  me.  Mademoiselle,"  said 
Graham,  entering  j  "  but  I  heard  your 
voice  us  I  came  into  the  garden,  and 
it  drew  me  onward  involuntarily. 
What  a  lovely  air !  and  what  simple 
sw-eetness  in  such  of  the  words  as 
reached  me !  I  am  so  ignorant  of 
music  that  you  must  not  laugh  at  me 
if  I  ask  whose  is  tiie  music  and  whose 
are  the  words?  Probably  both  are 
so  well  known  as  to  convict  me  of  a 
barbarous  ignorance." 

''  Oh  no,"  said  Isaura,  with  a  still 
heightened  colour,  and  in  accents 
embarrassed  and  hesitating.     "  Both 
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the  words  and  mnsic  are  by  an  unltnown 
and  very  liumble  composer,  yet  not, 
indeed,  quite  original;  tliey  have  not 
even  that  merit — at  least  they  wore 
suggested  bj'  a  popular  song  in  the 
Neapolitan  dialect  which  is  said  to  he 
very  old." 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  caught  the 
true  meaning  ot  the  words,  for  they 
seemed  to  me  to  convey  a  more  subtle 
and  refined  sentiment  than  is  com- 
mon in  the  popular  songs  of  southern 
Italy." 

"  The  sentiment  in  the  original  is 
changed  in  the  paraphrase,  and  not, 
1  fear,  improved  by  the  change." 

"  Will  you  explain  to  me  the  senti- 
ment iu  both,  and  let  me  judge  which 
[  prefer  ?" 

"  In  the  Neapolitan  song  a  young 
fisherman,  who  has  moored  his  boat 
under  a  rock  on  the  shore,  sees  a 
beautiful  face  below  the  surface  of  the 
waters  ;  he  imagines  it  to  be  that  of 
a  Nereid,  and  casts  in  his  net  to  catch 
this  supposed  nymph  of  the  ocean. 
He  only  disturbs  the  water,  loses  the 
image,  and  brings  up  a  few  common 
fishes.  He  returns  home  disappointed, 
and  very  much  enamoured  of  the  sup- 
posed Nereid.  The  next  day  he  goes 
again  to  the  same  place,  and  discovers 
that  the  face  which  had  so  charmed 
hiin  was  that  of  a  mortal  girl  re- 
tlrcted  on  the  waters  from  the  rock 
heliind  him,  on  which  she  had  been 
seated,  and  on  which  she  had  her 
home.  The  original  air  is  arch  and 
lively  ;  just  listen  to  it."  And  Isaura 
warbled  one  of  those  artless  and 
somewhat  meagre  tunes  to  which 
light-stringed  insti'uments  are  the 
fitting  accompaniment. 

''  1  hat,"  said  Graham,  "  is  a  differ- 
ent music  indeed  from  the  other,  which 
is  deep  and  plaintive,  and  goes  to  the 
heart." 

"  But  do  you  not  see  how  the  woids 
Lave  been  altered  ?  In  the  song  you 
first  heard  me  singing,  tiie  fisherman 
goes  again  to  the  spot,  again  and  again 


sees  the  face  in  the  water,  again  and 
again  seeks  to  capture  the  Nereid,  and 
never  knows  to  the  last  that  the  face 
was  that  of  the  mortal  on  the  rock 
close  behind  him,  and  which  he  passed 
by  without  notice  every  day.  Deluded 
by  an  ideal  image,  the  real  one  escapes 
from  his  eye." 

"  Is  the  verse  that  is  recast  meant 
to  symbolize  a  moral  in  love  ?" 

"  In  love  ?  nay,  I  know  not ;  but 
in  life,  yes — at  least  the  life  of  the 
artist." 

"  The  paraphrase  of  the  original  is 
yours,  Signorina — words  and  music 
both.  Am  I  not  right  ?  Your  silence 
answers  '  Yes.'  Will  you  pardon  me 
if  I  say  that,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  new  beauty  you  have 
given  to  the  old  song,  I  think  that 
the  moral  of  the  old  was  the  sounder 
one,  the  truer  to  human  life.  We  do 
not  go  on  to  the  last  duped  by  an 
illusion.  If  enamoured  by  the  shadow 
on  the  waters,  still  we  do  look  around 
us  and  discover  the  image  it  reflects." 

Isaura  shook  her  head  gently,  but 
made  no  answer.  On  the  table  before 
her  there  were  a  few  myrtle-sprigs 
and  one  or  two  buds  from  the  last 
winter  rose,  which  she  had  been 
arranging  into  a  simple  nosegay  ;  she 
took  up  these,  and  abstractedly  began 
to  pluck  and  scatter  the  rose-leaves. 

"  Despise  the  coming  May  flowers 
if  you  will,  they  will  soon  be  so  plenti- 
ful," said  Graham;  "but  do  not  cast 
away  the  few  blossoms  which  winter 
has  so  kindly  sjjared,  and  which  even 
summer  will  not  give  again."  And, 
placing  his  hand  on  the  winter  buds, 
it  touched  hers — lightly,  indeed,  but 
she  felt  the  touch,  shrank  from  it, 
coloured,  and  rose  from  her  seat. 

"  The  sun  has  left  this  side  of  the 
garden,  ihe  east  wind  is  rising,  and 
you  must  find  it  chilly  here,"  she  said, 
in  an  altered  tone;  "will  you  not 
come  into  the  house  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  the  air  that  I  feel  chilly," 
said  Graham,  with   a  half-smile;  "I 
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.ilmost  fenr  that  my  prosaic  admoni- 
tions liuve  displeased  you." 

"  They  were  not  prosaic  ;  and  they 
were  kind  and  very  wise,"  she  added, 
with  her  exquisite  laugli — laugh  so 
wonderfully  sweet  and  musical.  She 
now  had  gained  the  entrance  of  the 
arbour  ;  Graham  joined  her,  and  tliey 
walked  towards  the  house.  He  asked 
her  if  she  liad  seen  much  of  the 
Savarins  since  they  had  met. 

"  Once  or  twice  we  have  been  there 
of  an  evening." 

"  And  encountered,  no  doubt,  the 
illustrious  young  minstrel  who  despises 
Tasso  and  Corneille  ?  " 

"  M.  Riinieau  ?  Oh,  yes ;  he  is  con- 
stantly at  the  Savarins.  Do  not  be 
severe  on  him.  He  is  unhappy- — he 
is  struggling — he  is  soured.  An  artist 
has  thorns  in  his  path  which  lookers-on 
do  not  heed." 

"  All  people  have  thorns  in  their 
path,  and  I  have  no  great  respect  for 
those  who  want  lookers-on  to  heed 
them  whenever  they  are  scratched. 
liut  M.  Rameau  seems  to  me  one  of 
those  writers  very  common  now-a- 
days,  in  France  and  even  in  England ; 
writers  who  have  never  read  anything 
worth  studying,  and  are,  of  course, 
presumptuous  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance.  I  should  not  have  thought 
an  artist  like  yourself  could  have  re- 
cognized an  artist  in  a  M.  Hameau 
who  despises  Tasso  without  knowing 
Italian." 

Graham  spoke  bitterly ;  he  was  once 
more  jealous. 

"  Are  you  not  an  artist  yourself? 
Are  you  not  a  writer  ?  M.  Savarin 
told  me  you  were  a  distinguished  man 
of  letters." 

"  M.  Savarin  flatters  me  too  much. 
I  am  not  an  artist,  and  I  have  a  great 
dislike  to  that  word  as  it 'is  now  hack- 
neyed and  vulgarized  in  England  and 
in  France.  A  cook  calls  himself  an 
artist;  a  tailor  does  the  same;  a  man 
writes  a  gaudy  mclodrame,  a  spas- 
modic song,  a   sensational    novel,   and 

VOL.  I. 


straightway  he  calls  himself  an  artist, 
and  indulges  in  a  pedantic  jargon 
about  '  essence  '  and  '  form,'  assuring 
us  that  a  poet  we  can  understand 
wants  essence,  and  a  poet  we  can  scan 
wants  form.  Thank  heaven,  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  call  myself  artist.  I 
have  written  some  very  dry  lucubra- 
tions in  periodicals,  chiefly  political, 
or  critical  upon  other  subjects  than 
art.  Hut  why,  apropos  of  M.  Rameau, 
did  you  ask  me  that  question  respect- 
ing myself?  " 

"  Because  much  in  your  conver- 
sation," answered  Isaura,  in  rather  a 
mournful  toue,  "  made  me  suppose 
you  had  more  sympathies  with  art  and 
its  cultivators  than  you  cared  to  avow. 
And  if  you  had  such  sympathies,  you 
would  compreliend  what  a  relief  it  is  to 
apooraspirantto  art  like  myself  tocome 
into  communication  with  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  any  art  distinct 
from  the  common  pursuits  of  the  world; 
what  a  relief  it  is  to  escape  from  the 
ordinary  talk  of  society.  There  is  a 
.>-ort  of  instinctive  freemasonry  among 
us,  including  masters  and  disciples,  and 
one  art  has  afellowsliip  with  other  arts; 
mine  is  but  song  and  music,  yet  I  feel 
attracted  towards  a  sculptor,  a  painter, 
a  romance-writer,  a  poet,  as  much  as 
towards  a  singer,  a  musician.  Do  you 
understand  why  I  cannot  contemn  M. 
Rameau  as  you  do  ?  I  differ  from  his 
tastes  in  literature;  I  do  not  much 
admire  such  of  his  writings  as  I  have 
read ;  I  grant  that  he  overestimates 
his  own  genius,  whatever  that  be, — yet 
I  like  to  converse  with  him  :  he  is  a 
struggler  upward,  though  with  weak 
wings,  or  with  erring  footsteps,  like 
myself." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Graham,  ear- 
nestly, "  I  cannot  say  how  I  th;ink  you 
for  this  candour.  Do  not  condemn  me 
for  abusing  it — if "  he  paused. 

"  If  what  ?  " 

"  If  I,  so  much  older  than  yourself 
— I  do  not  say  only  in  years,  but  in 
the  experieiico  of  life — I  whose  lot  is 
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cast  iiinong  tliose  busy  and  'positive' 
liursuits,  which  ueoessurily  quicken 
tliiit  uiiroinaiitic  faculty  called  com- 
uion-seiise — if,  I  say,  the  deep  interest 
with  which  you  must  insi)ireall  whom 
you  admit  into  an  acquaintance,  even 
as  unfamiliar  as  that  now  between  us, 
makes  me  utter  one  caution,  such  as 
might  be  uttered  by  a  friend  or  brother. 
Beware  of  those  artistic  sympathies 
which  you  so  touchingly  confess  ;  be- 
ware how,  in  the  great  events  of  life, 
you  allow  fancy  to  misguide  your 
reason.  In  choosing  friends  on  whom 
to  rely,  separate  the  artist  from  the 
human  being.  Judge  of  the  human 
being  for  what  it  is  in  itself.  Do  not 
uorship  the  face  on  the  waters,  blind 
to  the  image  on  the  rock.  In  one 
word,  never  see  in  an  artist  like  a  M. 
Ilameau  the  human  being  to  whom 
you  could  intrust  the  destinies  of  your 
life.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me  ;  we  may 
meet  little  hereafter,  but  you  are  a 
cicature  so  utterly  new  to  me,  so 
wholly  unlike  any  woman  I  have  ever 
before  encountered  and  admired,  and 
to  me  seem  endowed  with  such  wealth 
of  mind   and  soid,    exposed    to    such 

hazard,    that— that "     again    he 

]iaused,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
concluded — "  that  it  would  be  a  deep 
sorrow  to  me  if,  perhaps  years  hence, 
]  should  have  to  say,  'Alas!  by  what 
mistake  has  that  wealth  been 
wasted  ! '  " 

Wliile  they  had  thus  conversed, 
mechanically  they  had  turned  away 
from  the  house,  and  wei'e  again  stand- 
ing before  the  arbour. 

Graham,  absorbed  in  the  passion  of 
liis  adjuration,  liad  not  till  now  looked 
into  the  face  of  the  companion  by  his 
side.  Now,  when  he  had  concluded, 
and  heard  no  reply,  he  bent  down  and 
saw  that  Isaura  was  weeping  silently. 

His  heart  smote  him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  exclaimed,  draw- 
ing'' her  hand  into  his  ;  "  I  have  had  no 
1  iuht  to  talk  thus ;  but  it  was  not  from 
want  of  respect;  it  was — it  was " 


The  hand  which  was  yielded  to  his 
pressed  it  gently,  timidly,  chastely. 

"  Forgive  !  "  murmured  Isaura  ; 
"  do  you  think  that  I,  an  orphan,  have 
never  longed  for  a  friend  who  would 
speak  to  me  thus  ?  "  And  so  saying, 
she  lifted  her  eyes,  streaming  still,  to 
his  bended  countenance — eyes,  despite 
their  tears,  so  clear  in  their  innocent 
limpid  beauty,  so  ingenuous,  so  frank, 
so  virgin-like,  so  unlike  the  eyes  of 
"any  other  woman  he  bad  encountered 
and  admired." 

"  Alas  !  "  he  said,  in  quick  and  hur- 
ried accents,  "you  may  remember,  when 
we  liave  before  conversed,  how  I, 
though  so  uncultured  in  your  art,  still 
recognised  its  beautiful  influence  upon 
human  breasts;  how  I  sought  to  com- 
bat your  own  depreciation  of  its  rank 
among  the  elevating  agencies  of 
humanity ;  how,  too,  I  said  that  no 
man  could  venture  to  ask  you  to  re- 
nounce the  boards,  the  lamps — resign 
the  fame  of  actress,  of  singer.  Well, 
now  that  you  accord  to  me  the  title  of 
friend,  now  that  you  so  touchingly 
remind  me  tiiat  you  are  an  orphan — 
thinking  of  all  the  perils  the  young 
and  the  beautiful  of  your  sex  must 
encounter  when  they  abandon  ])rivate 
life  for  public — I  think  that  a 
true  fiiend  might  put  the  question, 
'  Can  you  resign  the  fame  of  actress, 
of  singer  ?  '" 

"  I  will  answer  you  frankly.  The 
profession  which  once  seemed  to  me 
so  alluring  began  to  lose  its  charms  in 
my  eyes  some  months  ago.  It  was 
your  words,  very  eloquently  expressed, 
on  the  ennobling  effects  of  music  and 
song  upon  a  popular  audience,  that 
counteracted  the  growing  distaste  to 
rendering  up  my  whole  life  to  the 
vocation  of  tiie  stage.  But  now  I 
think  I  should  feel  grateful  to  the 
friend  whose  advice  interpreted  the 
voice  of  my  own  heart,  and  bade  me 
reliiKiuish  tiie  career  of  actress." 

(iraham's  face  grew  radiant.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  his  reply 
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was  arrested ;  voices  and  footsteps 
were  heard  behind.  He  turned  round 
and  saw  tlic  Venosta,  the  Savarins,  and 
Gustave  llauieau. 

Isaura  heard  and  saw  also,  started 
in  a  sort  of  alarmed  confusion,  and 
then  instinctively  retreated  towards 
the  arbour. 

Graham  hurried  on  to  meet  the 
Siguora  and  the  visitors,  giving  time 
to  Isaura  to  compose  herself  by 
arresting  them  in  the  pathway  with 
con ventional  salutations. 

A  few  minutes  later  Isaura  joined 
them,  and  there  was  talk  to  which 
Graham  scarcely  listened,  though  he 
Biiared  in  it  by  abstracted  mono- 
syllables. He  declined  going  into  the 
house,  and  took  leave  at  the  gate.  In 
parting,  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  on 


Isaura.  Gustave  Ramean  was  by  her 
side.  That  nosegay  which  had  been 
left  in  the  arbour  was  in  her  hand  j 
and  though  she  was  bending  over  it, 
she  did  not  now  pluck  and  scatter  the 
rose-leaves.  Graham  at  that  moment 
felt  no  jealousy  of  the  fair-faced  young 
poet  beside  her. 

As  he  walked  slowly  back,  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "  But  am  I  yet 
in  the  position  to  hold  myself  wholly 
free  ?  Am  I,  am  I  ?  Were  the 
sole  cli(jice  before  me  that  between 
her  and  ambition  and  wealth,  how 
soon  it  would  be  made !  Ambition 
has  no  prize  equal  to  the  heart  of 
such  a  woman :  wealth  no  sources  of 
joy  equal  to  the  treasures  of  her 
love." 


CHAPTER   III. 


From  Isaura  Cicogna  to  Madame 
de  Q-rantmesnil. 

The  day  after  I  posted  my  last, 
Mr.  Vane  called  on  us.  I  was  in  our 
little  garden  at  the  time.  Our  con- 
versation was  brief,  and  soon  inter- 
rupted by  visitors — the  Savarins  and 
M.  Rameau.  I  long  for  your  answer. 
I  wonder  how  he  impressed  you,  if  you 
have  met  him  ;  how  he  would  impress, 
if  you  met  him  now.  To  me  he  is  so 
dillVrent  from  all  others;  and  I  scarcely 
know  why  his  words  ring  in  my  ears, 
and  his  image  rests  in  my  thoughts. 
It  is  strange  altogether ;  for  though 
he  is  young,  he  speaks  to  me  as  if  he 
were  so  much  older  than  I — so  kindly, 
so  tenderly,  yet  as  if  I  were  a  child, 
and  much  as  the  ilear  Maestro  might 
do,  if  he  thought  I  needed  caution  or 
counsel.  Do  not  fancy,  Eulalie,  that 
there  is  any  daugtr  of  my  deceiving 


myself  as  to  the  nature  of  snch  in- 
terest as  he  may  take  in  me.  Oh  no  ! 
There  is  a  gulf  between  us  there  which 
he  does  not  lose  sight  of,  and  which  we 
could  not  pass.  How,  indeed,  I  could 
interest  him  at  all  I  cannot  guess.  A 
rich,  high  born  Englishman,  intent  on 
poiiticiil  life;  practical,  prosaic — no, 
not  prosaic ;  but  still  with  the  kind  of 
sense  which  does  not  admit  into  its 
range  of  vision  that  world  of  dreauis 
which  is  familiar  as  their  daily  home 
to  Romance  and  to  Art.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  for  love, 
love  snch  I  conceive  it,  there  must  be 
a  deep  and  constant  sympathy  between 
two  persons — not,  indeed,  in  the  usual 
and  ordinary  trifles  of  taste  and  senti- 
ment, but  in  those  essentials  which 
form  the  root  of  character,  and  brancli 
out  in  all  the  leaves  and  blooms  that 
expand  to  the  sur^hine  and  shrink 
from  the  cold, — that  the  worldhng 
I2 
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sbould  vvcil  Uie  worldling,  the  aitist 
tlie  iU'tist.  Can  the  realist  and  the 
idealist  blend  togelhor,  and  hold  toge- 
ther till  death  and  beyond  death  ? 
If  not,  can  there  be  true  love  between 
them  ?  By  true  love,  I  mean  the 
love  which  interpenetrates  the  soul, 
and  once  given  can  never  die.  Oh, 
Eiilalie — answer  me — answer  ! 

P.S. — I  have  now  fully  made  up 
my  mind  to  renounce  all  thought  of 
the  stage. 

From  Madame  de  Ghantmesnil  to 
Isaura  Cicogna. 

My  dear  Child, — How  your  mind 
has  grovpn  since  you  left  me,  the  san- 
guine and  aspiring  votary  of  an  art 
which,  of  all  arts,  brings  the  most 
immediate  reward  to  a  successful  cul- 
tivator, and  is  in  itself  so  divine  in  its 
immediate  effects  upon  human  souls  I 
Who  shall  say  what  may  be  the  after- 
results  of  those  effects  which  the 
waiters  on  posterity  presume  to  despise 
because  they  are  immediate  ?  A  dull 
man,  to  whose  mind  a  ray  of  that 
vague  star-light  undetected  in  the 
atmosphere  of  workday  life  has  never 
yet  travelled ;  to  whom  the  philo- 
sopher, the  preacher,  the  poet  appeal 
in  vain — nay,  to  whom  the  concep- 
tions of  the  grandest  master  of  instru- 
mental music  are  incomprehensible  ; 
to  whom  Beethoven  unlocks  no  portal 
ill  heaven ;  to  whom  Rossini  has  no 
m;  steries  on  earth  unsolved  by  the 
critics  of  the  pit, — suddenly  iiears  the 
human  voice  of  the  human  singer, 
and  at  the  sound  of  that  voice  the 
walls  which  enclosed  him  fall.  The 
something  far  from  and  beyond  the 
routine  of  his  commonplace  existence 
becomes  known  to  him.  He  of  himself, 
poor  man,  can  make  nothing  of  it.  He 
cannot  put  it  down  on  paper,  and  siiy 
the  next  morning,  "  I  am  an  inch 
nearer  to  heaven  than  I  was  last 
night ;"  buc  the  feeling  that  he  is  an 
inch    nearer    to   heaven    abides    with 


him.  Unconsciously  he  is  gentler,  he 
is  less  earthly,  and,  in  being  nearer  to 
heaven,  he  is  stronger  for  earth.  You 
singers  do  not  seem  to  me  to  under- 
stand that  you  have — to  use  your  own 
word,  so  much  in  vogue  that  it  has 
become  abused  and  trite — a  mission! 
When  you  talk  of  missions,  from  whom 
comes  the  mission  ?  Not  from  men. 
If  there  be  a  mission  from  man  to 
men,  it  must  be  appointed  from  on 
high. 

Think  of  all  this ;  and  in  being 
faithful  to  your  art,  be  true  to  yourself. 
If  you  feel  divided  between  that  art 
andtheheartofthe  writer,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  first  to  be  too  exacting  to 
admit  a  rival,  keep  to  that  in  which 
you  are  sure  to  excel.  Alas,  my  fair 
child  !  do  not  imagine  that  we  writers 
feel  a  happiness  in  our  pursuits  and 
aims  more  complete  than  that  which 
you  can  command.  If  we  care  for 
fame  (and,  to  be  frank,  we  all  do), 
that  fame  does  not  come  up  before  us 
face  to  face — a  real,  visible,  palpable 
form,  as  it  does  to  the  singer,  to  the 
actress.  I  grant  that  it  may  be  more 
enduring,  but  an  endurance  on  the 
length  of  which  we  dare  not  reckon. 
A  writer  cannot  be  sure  of  immortality 
till  his  language  itself  be  deadj  and 
then  he  has  but  a  share  in  an  uncertain 
lottery.  Nothing  but  fragments 
remains  of  the  Phrynichus,  who 
rivalled  ^Eschylus ;  of  the  Agathon, 
who  perhaps  excelled  Euripides ;  of 
the  Alca;us,  in  whom  Horace  acknow- 
ledg  'd  a  master  and  a  model ;  their 
renown  is  not  in  their  works,  it  is  but 
in  their  names.  And,  after  all,  the 
names  of  singers  and  actors  lust  pi^r- 
haiis  as  long  Greece  retains  the 
name  of  Polus,  Rome  of  Roscius 
England  of  Garrick,  France  of  Talma, 
Itdy  of  Pasta,  more  lastingly  than 
posterity  is  likely  to  retain  mine.  You 
address  to  me  a  question  which  I  have 
often  put  to  myself — "  What  is  the 
distinction  between  the  writer  and  the 
reader,  when  the  reader  says.  '  These 
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are  mil  tliouglils,  tlicse  arc  my  feelings  ; 
tliu  writer  has  stolen  tbeni,  and 
clothed  them  in  his  own  words?'" 
And  tlie  more  the  reader  says  this,  tlie 
more  wide  is  the  audience,  the  more 
genuine  the  renown,  and,  parados 
tliough  it  secm^,  the  more  consum- 
mate the  originality  of  the  writer. 
l?iit  no,  it  is  not  the  mere  gift  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  not  the  mere  craft  of  the 
pen,  it  is  not  the  mere  taste  in 
arrangement  of  word  and  cadence, 
which  thus  enables  the  one  to  inter- 
pret the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul  ot 
the  many.  It  is  a  power  breathed 
into  him  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  and  a 
power  that  gathered  around  itself,  as 
be  grew  up,  all  the  influences  be 
acipiired,  whether  from  observation  of 
external  nature,  or  from  study  of 
men  and  books,  or  from  that  expe- 
rience of  daily  life  which  varies  with 
every  human  being.  No  education 
could  make  two  intellects  exactly 
alike,  as  no  culture  can  make  two 
leaves  exactly  alike.  How  truly  you 
describe  the  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
wiiich  every  writer  of  superior  genius 
communicates  to  his  admirers  !  how 
truly  do  you  feel  that  the  greater  is 
the  dissatisfaction  in  proportion  to 
the  writer's  genius,  and  the  admirer's 
conception  of  it !  But  that  is  the 
mystery  which  makes — let  me  borrow 
a  German  phrase — the  cloudland 
between  the  tinite  and  the  infinite. 
The  greatest  philosopher,  intent  on 
the  secrets  of  Nature,  feels  that  dis- 
satisfaction in  Nature  herself.  The 
tinite  cannot  reduce  into  logic  and 
criticism  the  infinite. 

Let  us  dismiss  these  matters,  which 
per|)lex  the  reason,  and  approach  that 
wiiieh  touches  the  heart — which  in 
your  case,  my  child,  touches  the  heart 
of  woman.  You  speak  of  love,  and 
deem  that  the  love  which  lasts — tlie 
household,  the  conjugal  love — should 
be  based  upon  such  sympathies  of 
pursuit  that  the  artist  should  wed 
with  the  artist. 


This  is  one  of  the  questions  you  do 
well  to  address  to  me ;  for  whether 
from  my  own  experience,  or  from 
that  which  I  have  gained  from  obser- 
vation extended  over  a  wide  range  of 
life,  and  quickened  and  intensified  by 
the  cl.iss  of  writing  that  I  cultivate, 
and  which  necessitates  a  calm  study 
of  the  passions,  I  am  an  authority  on 
such  subjects,  better  than  most  women 
can  be.  And  alas,  my  child  !  I  come 
to  this  result :  there  is  no  prescribing 
to  men  or  to  women  whom  to  select, 
whom  to  refuse.  I  cannot  refute  the 
axiom  of  the  ancient  poet,  "  In  love 
there  is  no  wherefore."  But  there  is 
a  time — it  is  often  but  a  moment  of 
time — in  which  love  is  not  yet  a 
master,  in  which  we  can  say,  "  1  will 
love — I  will  not  love." 

Now,  if  I  could  find  you  in  such  a 
moment,  I  would  say  to  you,  "  Artist, 
do  not  love — do  not  marry — an 
artist."  Two  artistic  natures  rarely 
combine.  The  artistic  nature  is  won- 
derfully exacting,  I  fear  it  is  su- 
premely egotistical — so  jealously  sen- 
sitive that  it  writhes  at  the  touch  of 
a  i-ival.  Racine  was  the  happiest  of 
husbands;  his  wife  adored  his  genius, 
but  could  not  understand  his  plays. 
Would  Racine  have  been  happy  if  he 
had  married  a  Corneille  in  petticoats  ? 
I  who  speak  have  loved  an  artist, 
certainly  equal  to  myself.  I  am  sure 
that  he  loved  me.  'I'hat  sympathy 
in  pursuits  of  which  you  speak  drew 
us  together,  and  became  very  soon 
the  cause  of  antipathy.  To  both  of 
us  the  endeavour  to  coalesce  was 
misery. 

I  don't  know  your  M.  Rameau. 
Savarin  has  sent  me  some  of  his 
writings;  from  these  I  judge  that  his 
only  chance  of  happiness  would  be  to 
marry  a  commoni)lace  woman,  with 
sep'iraliun  de  liens.  He  is,  believe 
me,  but  one  of  the  many  with  whom 
New  Paris  abounds,  who,  because  they 
have  the  infirmities  of  genius,  imagine 
the^  have  its  strength. 
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I  come  next  to  the  Englishman.  T 
see  how  strions  is  your  (lucstioiiing 
about  him.  You  not  only  regard  hiui 
as  a  being  distinct  from  the  crowd  of 
a  salon;  he  stands  equally  apart  in 
the  chamber  of  your  thoughts — you 
do  not  mention  lum  in  the  same  letter 
as  that  which  treats  of  Runeau  and 
Savarin.  He  has  become  already  an 
image  not  to  he  lightly  mixed  up  with 
others.  You  would  rather  not  have 
nu!iitioned  him  at  all  to  me,  but  you 
coidd  not  resist  it.  The  interest  you 
feel  in  him  so  perplexed  you  that  in  a 
kind  of  feverish  impatience  you  cry  out 
to  me,  "  Can  you  solve  the  riddle  ?  Did 
you  ever  know  well  Englishmen  ? 
Can  an  Englishman  be  understood  out 
of  his  island  ?  "  &c.  &c.  Yes,  I  have 
known  well  many  Englishmen.  In 
affairs  of  the  heart  they  are  much  like 
all  other  men.  No ;  I  do  not  know 
this  Englishman  in  particular,  nor  any 
one  of  his  name. 

Well,  my  child,  let  us  frankly  grant 
that  this  foreigner  has  gained  some 
hold  on  your  thoughts,  on  your  fancy, 
perhaps  also  on  your  heart.  Do  not 
fear  that  he  will  love  you  less  en- 
duringly,  or  that  you  will  become 
alienated  from  him,  because  he  is  not 
an  artist.  If  he  be  a  strong  nature, 
and  with  some  great  purpose  in  life, 
your  ambition  will  fuse  itself  in  his ; 
and  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  believe 
you  would  make  an  excellent  wife  to 
an  Englishman  whom  you  honoured  as 
well  as  loved ;  and  sorry  though  I 
should  be  that  you  relinquished  the 
singer's  fame,  I  should  be  consoled  in 


thinking  yon  ?afc  in  the  woman's  best 
sphere — a  contented  home,  safe  from 
cahnnny,  safe  from  gossip.  I  never 
had  that  home  ;  and  there  has  been  no 
part  in  my  author's  life  in  which  I 
would  not  have  given  all  the  celebrity 
it  won  for  the  obscure  commonplace  of 
such  woman  lot.  Could  I  move  human 
beings  as  pawns  on  a  chess-board,  I 
should  indeed  say  that  the  most  suit- 
able and  congenial  mate  for  you, 
for  a  woman  of  sentiment  and  genius, 
would  be  a  well-born  and  well-edu- 
cated German ;  for  such  a  German 
unites,  with  domestic  habits  and  a 
strong  sense  of  family  ties,  a  romance 
of  sentiment,  a  love  of  art,  a  predis- 
position towards  the  poetic  side  of  life 
which  is  very  rare  among  Englishmen 
of  the  same  class.  Hut  as  the  German 
is  not  forthcoming,  I  give  my  vote  for 
the  Englishman,  provided  only  you 
love  him.  Ah,  child,  be  sure  of  that. 
Do  not  mistake  fancy  for  love.  All 
women  do  not  require  love  in  marriage, 
but  without  it  that  which  is  best  and 
highest  in  i/ou  would  wither  and  die. 
Write  to  me  often  and  tell  me  all.  M. 
Savarin  is  right.  My  book  is  no  longer 
my  companion.  It  is  gone  from  me, 
and  I  am  once  more  alone  in  the 
world. — Yours  affectionately. 

F.S. — Is  not  your  postscript  a 
woman's?  '  Does  it  not  require  a 
woman's  postscript  in  reply  ?  You  say 
in  yours  that  you  have  fully  made  up 
your  mind  to  renounce  all  thoughts  of 
the  stage.  I  ask  in  mine,  "  What  has 
the  Englishman  to  do  with  that  de- 
termination ?  " 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Some  weeTcs  have  passed  since  Gra- 
ham's talk  with  Isaura  in  the  garden; 
he  has  not  visited  the  villa  since. 
His  cousins  the  D'Altons  have  passed 


through  Paris  on  their  way  to  Italy, 
meaning  to  stay  a  few  days;  they 
stayed  nearly  a  month,  and  mono- 
polised much  of  Graham's  companion- 
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ship.  Botli  these  were  reasoii?  why, 
in  the  lial)itual  society  of  the  Duke, 
Graham's  persuasion  that  he  was  not 
yet  free  to  court  the  hand  of  Tsaura 
hecame  strengthened,  and  with  that 
persuasion  necessarily  came  a  q'.ics- 
tion  equally  addressed  to  his  con- 
science. "  If  not  yet  free  to  court  her 
hand,  am  I  free  to  ex]iose  myself  to 
the  temptation  of  seeking  to  win  her 
affection  ?  "  Rut  when  his  cousin  was 
gone  his  licart  began  to  assert  its  own 
rights,  to  argue  its  own  case,  and 
suggest  modes  of  reconciling  its  dic- 
tates to  the  obligations  which  seemed 
to  oppose  them.  In  this  hesitating 
state  of  mind  he  received  the  following 
note: — 

Villa. ,  Lac  D'EwGHiEif. 

Mt  dkar  Mr.  Vaxe, — We  have 
retreated  trom  Paris  to  the  banks  of 
this  beautiful  little  lake.  Come  and 
help  to  save  Frank  and  myself  from 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  which, 
nntil  the  Tlights  of  Wome'U  are  firmly 
established,  married  f<)lks  always  will 
do  when  left  to  themselves,  especially 
if  they  are  still  lovers,  as  Frank  and 
I  are.  Love  is  a  terribly  quarrelsome 
thing.  Make  us  a  present  of 'a  few 
days  out  of  your  wealth  of  time.  We 
will  visit  Montmorency  and  the  haunts 
of  Rousseau — sail  on  the  lake  at  moon- 
light— dine  at  gipsy  restaurants  under 
trees  not  yet  embrowned  by  summer 
heats — discuss  literature  and  politics 
— '  Shakesjjeare  and  the  musical 
glasses ' — and  be  as  sociable  and 
pleasant  as  Boccaccio's  tale-tellers  at 
Fiesole.  We  shall  be  but  a  small 
party,  only  the  Savarins,  that  uncon- 
scious sage  and  humourist  Signora 
Venosta,  and  that  dimple-cheeked 
Isaura,  who  embodies  the  song  of 
nightingales  and  the  smile  of  summer. 
Refuse,  and  Frank  shall  not  have  an 
easy  moment  till  he  sends  in  his  claims 
for  30  millions  against  the  Alabama. 
— Yours,  as  you  behave, 

Lizzie  Mobley. 


Graham  did  not  refuse.  He  went 
to  Fnghicn  for  four  days  and  a  quarter. 
He  was  under  the  same  roof  as  Isaura, 
O  those  happy  days  ! — so  happy  that 
they  defy  descrijition.  But  though  to 
Graham  the  lia;)piest  days  he  had  ever 
known,  they  were  happier  still  to 
Isavira.  There  were  drawbacks  to  his 
happiness,  none  to  hers, — drawbacks 
partly  from  reasons  the  weight  of 
which  the  reader  will  estimate  later ; 
partly  from  reasons  the  reader  may  at 
once  comprehend  and  assess.  In  the 
sunshine  of  her  joy,  all  the  vivid 
colourings  of  Isaura's  artistic  tem- 
perament came  forth,  so  that  what  I 
may  call  the  homely,  domestic  woman- 
side  of  her  nature  faded  into  shadow. 
If,  my  dear  reader,  whether  you  be 
man  or  woman,  you  have  come  into 
familiar  contact  with  some  creature 
of  a  genius  to  which,  even  assuming 
that  you  yourself  have  a  genius  in  its 
own  way,  you  have  no  special  affinities, 
— have  you  not  felt  shy  with  that 
creature  ?  Have  you  not,  perhaps, 
felt  how  intensely  you  could  love  that 
creature,  and  doubted  if  that  creature 
could  possibly  love  you  ?  Now  I  think 
that  shyness  and  that  disbelief  are 
common  with  either  man  or  woman, 
if,  however  conscious  of  superiority  in 
the  prose  of  life,  he  or  she  recognises 
inferiority  in  the  poetry  of  it.  And 
yet  this  self-abasement  is  exceedingly 
mistaken.  The  poetical  kind  of  genius 
is  so  grandly  indulgent,  so  inherently 
deferential,  bows  with  such  unallected 
modesty  to  the  superiority  in  which  it 
fears  it  may  fail  (yet  seldom  does  fail) 
— the  superiority  of  common  sense. 
And  when  we  come  to  women,  what 
marvellous  truth  is  conveyed  by  the 
woman  who  has  had  no  superior  in 
intellectual  gifts  among  her  own  sex  ! 
Corinne,  crowned  at  the  Capitol,  selects 
out  of  the  whole  world,  as  the  hero  of 
her  love,  no  rival  poet  and  enthusiast, 
but  a  cold-blooded,  sensible  English- 
man. 

Graham  Vane,  in  his  strong  masciT 
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line  form  of  intellect — Graham  Vane, 
from  whom  I  hope  much,  if  he  live 
to  fulfil  his  rightful  career — had,  not 
unre.isonahly,  the  desire  to  dominate 
the  life  of  the  woman  whom  he 
selected  as  the  piirtner  of  his  own. 
Hut  the  life  of  Isauru  seemed  to 
escape  him.  If  at  moments,  listening 
to  her,  he  would  say  to  himself 
''  What  a  companion  ! —  life  could 
never  he  dull  with  her " — at  other 
moments  he  would  say,  "  True,  never 
(lull,  but  would  it  he  always  safe  ? " 
And  then  comes  in  that  mysterious 
power  of  love  which  crushes  all 
beneath  its  feet,  and  makes  us  end  self- 
commune  by  that  abject  submission  of 
reason,  which  only  murmurs,  "  Better 
be  unhappy  with  the  one  you  love, 
than  happy  with  one  whom  you  do 
not."  All  such  self-communes  were 
unknown  to  Isaura.  She  lived  in  the 
bliss  of  the  hour.  If  Graham  could 
have  read  her  heart,  he  would  have 
dismissed  all  doubt  whether  he  could 
dominate  her  life.  Could  a  Fate  or 
an  angel  have  said  to  her,  "  Choose, 
— on  one  side  I  promise  you  the 
glories  of  a  Catalani,  a  Pasta,  a 
Sappho,  a  De  Stael,  a  Georges  Sand 
— all  combined  into  one  immortal 
name  :  or,  on  the  other  side,  the  whole 
heart  of  the  man  who  would  estrange 
himself  from  you  if  you  had  such 
combination  of  glories" — her  answer 
would  have  brought  Graham  Vane  to 
her  feet :  all  scruples,  all  doubts  would 
have  vanished ;  he  w^ould  have  ex- 
claimed, with  the  generosity  inherent 
in  the  higher  order  of  man,  "  Be 
glorious,  if  your  nature  wills  it  so. 
Glory  enough  to  me  that  you  would 
have  resigned  glory  itself  to  become 
mine."  But  how  is  it  that  men  worth 
a  woman's  loving  become  so  diffident 
when  they  love  intensely  ?  Even  in 
ordinary  cases  of  love  there  is  so  in- 
effable a  delicacy  in  virgin  woman, 
that  a  man,  be  he  how  refined  soever, 
feels  himself  rough  and  rude  and 
coarse  in  comparison.     And  while  that 


sort  of  delicacy  was  pre-eminent  in 
this  Italian  orphan,  tliere  came,  to 
increase  the  humility  of  the  man  so 
proud  and  so  confident  in  himself 
when  he  had  only  men  to  de.il  with, 
the  cou'^ciousness  that  his  intellectual 
nature  was  hard  and  positive  beside 
the  angel-like  purity  and  the  fairy-like 
play  of  hers. 

There  was  a  strong  wish  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Morley  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  these  two.  She  had  a 
great  regard  and  a  great  admiration 
for  both.  To  her  mind,  unconscious 
of  all  Graham's  doubts  and  prejudices, 
they  were  exactly  suited  to  each 
other.  A  man  of  intellect  so  culti- 
vated as  Graham's,  if  married  to  a 
commonplace  English  "'  Miss,"  would 
surely  feel  as  if  life  had  no  sunshine 
and  no  flowers.  The  love  of  an  Isaura 
would  steep  it  in  sunshine,  pave  it 
with  flowers.  Mrs.  Morley  admitted 
— all  American  Republicans  of  gentle 
birth  do  admit — the  instincts  which 
lead  "  like  "  to  match  with  "  like,"  an 
equality  of  blood  and  race.  With  all 
her  assertion  of  the  Rights  of  Woman, 
I  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Morley 
would  ever  have  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  consenting  that  the  richest, 
and  prettiest,  and  cleverest  girl  in  the 
States  could  become  the  wife  of  a  son 
of  hers  if  the  girl  had  the  taint  of 
negro  blood,  even  though  shown  no- 
where save  the  slight  distinguishing 
hue  of  her  finger-nails.  So,  had 
Isaura's  merits  been  threefold  what 
they  were,  and  she  had  been  the 
wealthy  heiress  of  a  retail  grocer,  this 
fair  Republican  would  have  opposed 
(more  strongly  than  many  an  English 
duchess,  or  at  least  a  Scotch  duke, 
would  do,  the  wish  of  a  son),  the 
thought  of  an  alliance  betweCTi  Graham 
Vane  and  the  grocer's  daughter  !  But 
Isaura  was  a  Cicogna — an  ofTspring 
of  a  very  ancient  and  very  noble  house. 
Dis]>arities  of  fortune,  or  mere  worldly 
position,  Mrs.  Morley  supremely 
despised.       Here    were    the     great 
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iKirilios  of  alliiincc — parities  in  years 
Mini  good  looks  and  mental  culture. 
So,  in  short,  she,  in  the  invitation 
given  to  them,  liad  planned  for  the 
union  between  Isnura  and  Graham. 

To  this  plan  she  had  an  antagonist, 
whom  slie  did  not  even  guess,  in 
Madame  S.ivarin.  That  lady,  as 
mucli  attached  to  Lsaura  as  was  Mis. 
Morley  herself,  and  still  more  desirous 
of  seeing  a  girl,  brilliant  and  parent- 
less,  transferred  from  the  companion- 
ship of  Signora  Venosta  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  husband,  entertained  no 
belief  in  the  serious  attentions  of 
(jraham  Vane.  Perhaps  she  e.\- 
ajTgerated  his  worldly  advantages — 
perhaps  she  undervalued  the  warmth 
of  his  allections;  but  it  was  not  with- 
in the  range  of  her  experience,  con- 
fined mucli  to  Parisian  life,  nor  in 
liarmony  with  her  notions  of  the 
frigidity  and  morgue  of  the  English 
national  character,  that  a  rich  and 
high-born  young  man,  to  whom  a 
great  career  in  practical  public  life 
was  predicted,  should  form  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  a  foreign  orphan 
girl  who,  if  of  gentle  birth,  had  no 
useful  connections,  would  bring  no 
correspondent  dot,  and  had  been 
reared  and  intended  for  the  profession 
of  the  stage.  She  much  more  feared 
that  the  result  of  any  attentions  on 
the  part  of  such  a  man  would  be 
I'ather  calculated  to  compromise  the 
orphan's  name,  or  at  least  to  mislead 
her  e.xpectations,  than  to  secure  her 
the  shelter  of  a  wedded  home.  More- 
over, she  had  cherished  plans  of  her 
own  for  Isaura's  future.  Madame 
Savariu  had  conceived  for  Gustave 
Tiameau  a  friendly  regard,  stronger 
than  that  which  Mrs.  Morley  enter- 
tained for  Graham  Vane,  for  it  was 
more  motherly.  Gustave  had  been 
familiarise<l  to  her  sight  and  her 
thoughts  since  he  had  first  been 
launched  into  the  literary  world  under 
her  husband's  auspices ;  he  had  con- 
fided to  her  his  mortification  in  his 


failures,  his  joy  in  his  successes.  His 
beautiful  countenance,  his  delicate 
health,  his  very  infirmities  and  defects, 
had  endeared  him  to  her  womanly 
heart.  lsaura  was  the  wife  of  all 
others  who,  in  iVIadame  Savarin's 
opinion,  was  made  for  Kameau.  Her 
fortune,  so  trivial  beside  the  wealth  of 
the  Englishman,  would  be  a  compe- 
tence to  Ranieau  ;  then  that  compe- 
tence uiiglil  swell  into  vast  riches  if 
lsaura  succtu^ded  on  the  stage.  She 
found  vath  extreme  displeasure  that 
Isaura's  mind  had  become  estranged 
from  the  profession  to  which  she  had 
been  destined,  and  divined  that  a 
deference  to  the  Englishman's  pre- 
judices had  something  to  do  with 
that  estrangement.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  Frenchwoman,  wife  to 
a  sprightly  man  of  letters,  who  had 
iiUiuiate  friends  and  allies  in  every 
department  of  the  artistic  world, 
should  cherish  any  prejudice  whatever 
against  the  exercise  of  an  art  in 
which  success  achieved  riches  and 
renown.  But  she  was  prejudiced,  as 
most  Frenchwomen  are,  against  allow- 
ing to  unmarried  girls  the  same  free- 
dom and  independence  of  action  that 
are  the  rights  of  women — French 
women — when  married.  And  she 
would  have  disapproved  the  entrance 
of  lsaura  on  her  professional  career 
until  she  could  enter  it  as  a  wife — the 
wife  of  an  artist — the  wife  of  Gustave 
Kameau. 

Unaware  of  the  rivalry  between 
these  friendly  diplomatists  and 
scliemers,  Graham  and  Isain-a  glided 
hourly  more  and  more  down  the 
current,  which  as  yet  ran  smooth. 
No  words  by  which  love  is  spoken 
were  exclianged  between  them  ;  in 
fact,  though  constantly  together,  they 
were  very  rarely,  and  then  but  for 
moments,  alone  with  each  other.  Mrs. 
Morley  artfully  sdiemed  more  than 
once  to  give  them  such  opportunities 
for  that  mutual  explanation  of  heart 
which,  she  saw,   had  not  yet  taken 
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place  ;  with  art  more  practised  ami 
more  wati'liful,  Madame  Savarin  con- 
trived to  baffle  lier  hostess's  intention. 
But,  indeed,  neither  Graham  nor 
Isaura  sought  to  make  oiiportunities 
for  themselves.  He,  as  we  know,  did 
not  deem  liimself  wholly  justified  in 
uttering  the  words  of  love  by  which  a 
man  of  honour  hinds  himself  for  life ; 
and  she  ! — wliat  girl,  pure-hearted 
and  loving  truly,  does  not  shrink  from 
seeking  the  opportunities  which  it  is 
for  the  man  to  court  ?  Yet  Isaura 
needed  no  words  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
loved — no,  nor  even  a  pressure  of  the 
hand,  a  glance  of  tlie  e\e;  she  felt 
it  instinctively,  mysteriously,  by  the 
glow  of  her  own  being  in  the  presence 
of  her  lover.  She  knew  that  she  her- 
self could  not  so  love  unless  she  were 
beloved. 

Here  woman's  wit  is  keener  and 
truthfuller  than  man's.  Graham,  as 
I  have  said,  did  not  feel  confident  that 
he  had  reached  the  heart  of  Isaura : 
he  was  conscious  that  he  had  en<j;-aged 
her  interest,  that  he  had  attracted  her 
fancy  ;  but  often,  when  charmed  by 
the  joyous  play  df  her  imagination,  he 
would  sigh  to  himself,  "  To  natures  so 
gifted  what  single  mortal  can  be  the  all 
in  all  ?  " 

Tliey  spent  the  summer  mornings 
in  excursions  round  the  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  dined  early,  and  sailed 
on  the  calm  lake  at  moonlight.  Tlieir 
talk  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  lovers  of  books  in  summer  holi- 
days. Savarin  was  a  critic  by  pro- 
fession ;  Graham  Vane,  if  not  that, 
at  least  owed  such  literary  reputation 
as  lie  had  yet  gained  to  essays  in 
wliich  the  rare  critical  faculty  was 
conspicuously  developed. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  dasli 
of  these  two  minds  encountering  each 
other  ;  tliey  differed  periiajis  less  in 
opinions  th.in  in  the  mode  by  wliicli 
o])inions  are  discussed.  The  English- 
man's range  of  reading  was  wider  tlian 
the  Frenchman's,  and  his  scholarship 


more  accurate ;  hut  the  Frenchman 
had  a  compact  neatness  of  expression, 
a  liglit  and  nimble  grace,  whether  in 
the  advancing  or  the  retreat  of  his 
argument,  which  covered  deficiencies, 
and  often  made  them  appear  like 
merits.  Graham  was  compelled,  in- 
deed, to  relinquish  many  of  the  forces 
of  superior  knowledge  or  graver 
eloquence,  which,  with  less  lively 
antagonists,  he  could  have  hronglit 
into  the  field,  for  the  witty  sarcasm  ot 
Savarin  would  have  turned  them  aside 
as  pedanti-y  or  declamation.  But 
though  Graham  was  neither  dry  nor 
difl'use,  and  the  happiness  at  his  heart 
brought  out  the  gaiety  of  humour 
whicli  had  been  his  early  characteristic, 
and  yet  rendered  his  familiar  inter- 
course genial  and  playful, — still  there 
was  this  distinction  between  his 
humour  and  Savarin's  wit,  that  in  the 
first  there  was  always  something  ear- 
nest, in  the  last  always  something 
mocking.  And  in  criticism  Graham 
seemed  ever  anxious  to  bring  out  a 
latent  beauty,  even  in  writers  com- 
paratively neglected.  Savarin  was 
acutest  when  dragging  forth  a  blemish 
never  before  discovered  in  writers 
universally  read. 

Graham  did  not  perhaps  notice  the 
profound  attention  with  which  Isaura 
listened  to  him  in  these  intellectual 
skirmishes  with  the  more  glittering 
Parisian.  There  was  this  distinction 
she  made  between  him  and  Savarin  : 
when  the  last  spoke  she  often  chimed 
in  with  some  hajjpy  sentiment  of  her 
own ;  but  she  never  interrupted 
Graham — never  intimated  a  dissent 
from  his  theories  of  art,  or  the  deduc- 
tions he  drew  from  them ;  and  she 
would  remain  silent  and  thoughtful 
for  some  minutes  when  his  voice 
ceased.  There  was  passing  from  his 
mind  into  hers  an  ambition  whicli  she 
imagined,  poor  girl,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  think  he  had  inspired,  and 
whicli  might  become  a  new  bond  of 
sympathy  between  them.     But  as  yet 
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tlic  ambition  was  vague  and  timid — 
an  idea  or  a  dream  to  be  fiiltillcd  in 
some  indefinite  future. 

Tlie  last  night  of  this  short-lived 
holiday-time,  the  pai'ty,  after  staying 
ont  on  tlie  lake  to  a  later  hour  than 
usual,  stood  lingering  still  on  the  lawn 
of  the  villa  ;  and  their  host,  who  was 
rather  addicted  to  superficial  studies  of 
the  positive  sciences,  including,  of 
course,  the  most  popular  of  all,  astro- 
nomy, kept  his  guests  politely  listening 
to  speculative  conjectures  on  the  pro- 
bable size  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sirius 
— that  very  distant  and  very  gigantic 
inhabitant  of  heaven  who  has  led 
philosophers  into  mortifying  reflections 
upon  the  utter  insignificance  of  our 
own  poor  little  planet,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing nothing  greater  than  Shake- 
speares  and  Newtons,  Aristotles  and 
Cffisars — manikins,  no  doubt,  beside 
intellects  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  world  in  which  they  flourish. 

As  it  chanced,  Isaura  and  Graham 
were  then  standing  close  to  each  other 
and  a  little  apart  from  the  rest.  "  It 
is  very  strange,"  said  Graham,  laugh- 
ing low,  "how  little  I  care  about 
Sirius.  He  is  the  sun  of  some  other 
system,  and  is  perhaps  not  habitable 
at  all,  except  by  salamanders.  He 
cannot  be  one  of  the  stars  with  which 
I  have  established  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, associated  with  fanciesand  dreams 
and  hopes,  as  most  of  us  do,  for  instance, 
with  Hesperus,  the  moon's  harbinger 
and  comrade.  But  amid  all  those 
stars  there  is  one — not  Hesperus — 
wliich  has  always  had,  from  my  child- 
hood, a  mysterious  fascination  for  me. 
Knowing  as  little  of  astrology  as  I  do 
of  astronomy,  wlien  I  gaze  upon  that 
star  I  become  credulously  superstitious, 
and  fancy  it  has  an  influence  on  my 
life.  Have  you,  too,  any  favourite 
star  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Isaura ;  "  and  I  dis- 
tinguish it  now,  but  I  do  not  even 


know  its  name,  and  never  would  ask 
it." 

"  So  like  me.  I  would  not  vul- 
garise my  unknown  source  of  beautiful 
illusions  by  giving  it  the  name  it  takes 
in  technical  catalogues.  For  fear  of 
learning  that  name  I  never  have 
pointed  it  out  to  any  one  before.  I 
too  at  this  moment  distinguish  it  apart 
from  all  its  brotherhood.  Tell  me 
which  is  yours." 

Isaura  pointed  and  explained.  The 
Englishman  was  startled.  By  what 
strange  coincidence  could  they  both 
have  singled  out  from  all  the  host  of 
heaven  the  same  favourite  star  ? 

"  CTer  Vane,"  cried  Savarin,  "Colo- 
nel Morley  declares  that  what  America 
is  to  the  terrestrial  system  Sirius  is  to 
the  heavenly.  America  is  to  extinguish 
Europe,  and  then  Sirius  is  to  extinguish 
the  world." 

"  Not  for  some  millions  of  years ; 
time  to  look  about  us,"  said  the  Colonel, 
gravely.  "  But  I  certainly  difler  from 
those  who  maintain  that  Sirius  recedes 
from  us.  I  say  that  he  ap])roaches. 
The  ])rinciples  of  a  body  so  enlightened 
must  be  those  of  progress."  Then 
addressing  Graham  in  English,  he 
added,  "  there  will  be  a  mulling  in 
this  fogitied  planet  some  day,  I  predi- 
cate.    Sirius  is  a  keener  !  " 

"  I  have  not  imagination  lively 
enonsfh  to  interest  myself  in  the  des- 
tinies ul'  Sirius  in  connection  with  our 
planet  at  a  date  so  remote,"  said 
Graham,  smiling.  Then  he  added  in 
a  whisper  to  Isaura,  "  My  imagination 
does  not  carry  mc  farther  than  to 
wonder  whether  this  day  twelvemonth 
— the  8th  of  July — we  two  shall  both 
be  singling  out  that  same  star,  and 
gazing  on  it  as  now,  side  by  side." 

This  was  the  sole  utterance  of  that 
sentiment  in  which  the  romance  of  love 
is  so  rich  that  the  Englishman  ad- 
dressed to  Isaiira  during  those  me- 
morable summer  days  at  Eughien. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


The  next  mornhia:  the  party  broke  np. 
Letters  liiid  been  lU-livered  both  to 
Savarin  and  to  (irahaiii,  which,  even 
liad  the  day  for  de])artnre  not  been 
fixed,  would  have  suininoned  them 
away.  On  reading  his  letter,  Savarin's 
brow  became  clouded.  He  made  a 
sign  to  his  wife  after  breakfast,  and 
wandered  away  with  her  down  an 
alley  in  the  little  garden.  His  trouble 
was  of  that  nature  which  a  wife  either 
soothes  or  aggravates,  according  some- 
times to  her  habitual  frame  of  mind, 
sometimes  to  the  mood  of  temper  in 
which  she  may  chance  to  be ; — a  house- 
hold trouble,  a  pecuniary  trouble. 

Savarin  was  by  no  means  an  extra 
vagant  man.  His  mode  of  living, 
tbough  elegant  and  hospitable,  was 
modest  compared  to  that  of  many 
I'rench  authors  inferior  to  himself  in 
the  fame  whicli  at  Paris  brings  a  very 
g(jod  return  in  francs.  But  his  station 
itself  as  the  head  of  a  powerful  lite- 
rary clique  necessitated  many  expenses 
which  were  too  congenial  to  his  ex- 
ti-enie  good-nature  to  be  regulated  by 
strict  prudence.  His  hand  was  always 
open  to  distressed  writers  and  strug- 
;,'ling  artists,  and  his  sole  income  was 
derived  from  bis  pen  and  a  journal 
in  which  he  was  chief  editor  and 
formerly  sole  proprietor.  But  that 
journal  had  of  late  not  pro'~pered. 
He  had  sold  or  pledged  a  considerabli; 
share  in  the  proprietorshiij.  He  luul 
been  compelled  also  to  borrow  a  sum 
large  for  him,  and  the  debt  obtained 
from  a  retired  bourgeois  who  lent  out 
his  moneys,  "  by  way,"  be  said,  "  of 
maintaining  an  excitement  and  interest 
in  life,"  would  in  a  few  days  become 
due.     The  letter  was  not  from  that 


creditor,  but  it  was  from  bis  publisher, 
containing  a  very  disagreeable  state- 
ment of  accounts,  pressing  for  settle- 
ment, and  declining  an  offer  of 
Savarin's  for  a  new  book  (not  yet 
begun)  except  upon  terms  that  the 
author  valued  himself  too  highly  to 
accept.  Altogether,  the  situation  was 
unpleasant.  There  were  many  times 
in  which  Madame  S:ivarin  presumed 
to  scold  her  distinguished  husband  for 
his  want  of  prudence  and  thrift.  But 
tiiose  were  never  the  times  when  scold- 
ing could  be  of  no  nse.  It  would 
clearly  be  of  no  use  now.  Now  was 
the  moment  to  cheer  and  encourage 
him,  to  reassure  him  as  to  his  own 
undiminished  powers  and  popularity, 
for  he  talked  dejectedly  of  himself  as 
obsolete  and  passing  out  of  fashion  ; 
to  convince  him  also  of  the  impossi- 
bility that  the  ungrateful  publisher 
whom  Savarin's  more  brilliant  suc- 
cesses had  enriched  could  encounter 
the  odium  of  hostile  proceedings ;  and 
to  remind  him  of  all  the  authors,  all 
the  artists,  whom  he,  in  their  earlier 
difficulties,  had  so  liberally  assisted, 
and  from  whom  a  sum  sufficing  to  pay 
olF  the  bourgeois  creditor  when  the 
day  arrived  could  now  be  honourably 
asked  and  would  be  readily  contri- 
buted. In  this  last  suggestion  the 
homely  prudent  good  sense  of  Madame 
Savarin  failed  her.  She  did  not  com- 
prehend that  delicate  pride  of  honour 
which,  witii  all  his  Parisian  frivolities 
and  cynicism,  dignified  the  Parisian 
man  of  genius.  Savarin  could  not,  to 
save  his  neck  from  a  rope,  have  sent 
round  the  begging-hat  to  friends  whom 
he  had  obliged.  Madame  Savarin  was 
one  of  those  women  with  large-lobed 
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enrs,  who  c:yn  be  wonderfully  afFcc- 
tionate,  wonderfully  sensible,  admir- 
able wives  and  mothers,  and  yet  are 
deficient  in  artistic  sympathies  with 
artistic  natures.  Still,  a  really  good 
hon(!st  wife  is  such  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  lier  lord,  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  talk  in  the  solitary  allee,  this 
man  of  exquisite  finesse,  of  the  unde- 
finably  high-bred  temperament,  and, 
alas!  the  painfully  morbid  suscepti- 
bility, which  belong  to  the  genuine 
artistic  character,  emerged  into  the 
open  sunlit  lawn  with  his  crest  up- 
lifted, his  lip  curved  upward  in  its 
joyous  mockery,  and  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  somehow  or  other  he 
should  put  down  the  offensive  pub- 
lisher, and  pay  off  the  unoffending 
creditor  when  the  day  for  payment 
came.  Still  he  had  judgment  enough 
to  know  that  to  do  this  he  must  get 
back  to  Paris,  and  could  not  dawdle 
away  precious  hours  in  discussing  the 
principles  of  poetry  with  Graham 
Vane, 

There  was  only  one  thing,  apart 
from  "  the  begging-hat,"  in  which 
Savarin  dissented  from  his  wife.  She 
suggested  his  starting  a  new  journal 
in  conjunction  with  Gustave  Rimeau, 
upon  whose  genius  and  the  expecta- 
tions to  be  formed  from  it  (here  she 
was  tacitly  thinking  of  Isaura  wedded 
to  Rameau,  and  more  than  a  Malibran 
on  the  stage)  she  insisted  vehemently. 
Savarin  did  not  thus  estimate  Gustave 
Rameau — thought  him  a  clever  pro- 
mising young  writer  in  a  very  bad 
school  of  writing,  who  might  do  well 
some  day  or  other.  But  that  a 
Rameau  could  help  a  Savarin  to  make 
a  fortune !  No ;  at  that  idea  he 
opened  his  eyes,  patted  his  wife's 
shoulder,  and  called  her  "  enfant." 

Graham's  letter  was  from  M .  Renard, 
and  ran  thus  : — 

MoNSlETTB, — I  had  the  honour  to  call 
at  your  apartment  this  morninij,  and 
I  write  this  line  to  the  address  given 


to  me  by  your  concierge  to  say  that 
I  liave  been  fortunate  enough  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  relation  of  the  missing 
lady  is  now  at  Paris.  I  shall  hold  my- 
self in  readiness  to  attend  your  sum- 
mons.— Deign  to  accept,  Monsieur,  the 
assurance  of  my  profound  considera- 
tion. 

J.  Renaed. 

This  communication  sufficed  to  put 
Graham  into  very  high  spirits.  Any- 
thing that  promised  success  to  his  re- 
search seemed  to  deliver  his  thoughts 
from  a  burthen  and  his  will  from  a 
fetter.  Perhaps  in  a  few  days  he 
might  frankly  and  honourably  say  to 
Isaura  words  which  would  justify  his 
retaining  longer,  and  pressing  more 
ardently,  the  delicate  hand  which  trem- 
bled in  his  as  they  took  leave. 

On  arriving  at  Paris,  Graham  des- 
patciied  a  note  to  M.  Renard  request- 
ing to  see  him,  and  received  a  brief 
line  in  reply  that  M.  Renard  feared  he 
should  be  detained  on  other  and  im- 
portant business  till  the  evening,  but 
hoped  to  call  at  eight  o'clock.  A  few 
minutes  before  that  hour  he  entered 
Graham's  apartraeut. 

"  You  have  discovered  the  uncle  of 
Louise  Duval ! ''  exclaimed  Graham  ; 
"  of  course  you  mean  M.  de  Mauleon , 
and  he  is  at  Paris  ?  " 

"  True  so  far.  Monsieur ;  but  do  not 
be  too  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  the 
information  I  can  give  you.  Permit 
me,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  state  tlie 
circumstances.  When  you  acquainted 
me  with  the  fact  that  M.  de  Mauleon 
was  the  uncle  of  Louise  Duval,  I  told 
you  that  I  was  not  without  hopes  of 
finding  him  out,  though  so  long  absent 
from  Paris.  I  will  now  explain  why. 
Some  months  ago,  one  of  my  colleagues 
engaged  in  the  political  department 
(which  I  am  not)  was  sent  to  Lyons,  in 
consequence  of  some  suspicions  con- 
ceived by  the  loyal  authorities  there  of 
a  plot  against  the  Emperor's  life.  The 
suspicions  were  groundless,  the  plot  a 
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mare's  nest.  But  my  colleague's  atten- 
tion was  especially  drawn  towards  a 
man,  not  mixed  up  with  the  circum- 
stances from  which  a  plot  had  been 
inferred,  but  deemed  in  some  way  or 
other  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Ostensibly,  he  exercised  a 
modest  and  small  callin<4  as  a  sort  of 
courtier  or  agent  d'ajfaires ;  but  it 
was  noticed  that  certain  persons 
familiarly  frequenting  his  apartment, 
or  to  whose  bouses  he  used  to  go  at 
night,  were  disaflected  to  the  Govern- 
ment— not  by  any  means  of  the  lowest 
rank — some  of  them  rich  malcontents 
who  had  been  devoted  Orleanists ; 
others,  disappointed  aspirants  to  office 
or  the  "  cross  j"  one  or  two  well-born 
and  opulent  fanatics  dreaming  of  an- 
other Republic.  Certain  very  able 
articles  in  the  journals  of  the  excitable 
Ilidi,  though  bearing  another  sig- 
nature, were  composed  or  dictated  by 
this  man — articles  evading  the  censure 
and  penalties  of  the  law,  but  very 
mischiveous  in  their  tone.  All  who 
had  come  into  familiar  communication 
with  this  person  were  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  his  powers ;  and  also  with 
a  vague  belief  that  he  belonged  to  a 
higher  class  in  breeding  and  education 
than  that  of  a  petty  agent  d'affaires. 
My  colleague  set  himself  to  watch  the 
man,  and  took  occasions  of  business  at 
his  little  office  to  enter  into  talk  with 
him.  Not  by  personal  appearance, 
but  by  voice,  he  came  to  a  conclusion 
that  the  man  was  not  wholly  a 
stranger  to  him ;  a  peculiar  voice  with 
a  slight  Norman  breath  of  pronuncia- 
tion, though  a  Parisian  accent,  a  voice 
very  low,  yet  very  distinct — very 
masculine,  yet  very  gentle.  My  col- 
league was  puzzled,  till  late  one  even- 
ing he  observed  the  man  coming  out 
of  the  house  of  one  of  these  rich  mal- 
contents, the  rich  malcontent  himself 
accompanying  him.  My  colleague, 
availing  himself  of  the  dimness  of 
light,  as  the  two  passed  into  a  lane 
which  led  to  the  agent's  apartment, 


contrived  to  keep  close  behind  and 
listen  to  their  conversation.  But  of 
this  he  heard  nothing — only,  when  at 
the  end  of  the  lane,  the  rich  man 
turned  abruptly,  shook  his  companion 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  parted  from 
him,  saying,  '  Never  fear ;  all  shall  go 
right  with  you,  my  dear  Victor.'  At 
the  sound  of  that  name  '  Victor,'  my 
colleague's  memories,  before  so  con- 
fused, became  instantaneously  clear. 
Previous  to  entering  our  service, 
he  had  been  in  the  horse  business 
— a  votary  of  the  turf;  as  such  he  had 
often  seen  the  brilliant  ' sportman' 
Victor  de  Mauleon  ;  sometimes  talked 
to  him.  Yes,  that  was  the  voice — 
the  slight  Norman  intonation  (Victor 
de  Mauleon's  father  had  it  strongly, 
and  Victor  had  passed  some  of  his 
early  childhood  in  Normandy),  the 
subdued  modulation  of  speech  which 
had  made  so  polite  the  offence  to  men, 
or  so  winning  the  courtship  to  women 
— that  was  Victor  de  Mauleon.  But 
why  there  in  that  disguise  ?  What 
was  his  real  business  and  object  ?  My 
confrere  had  no  time  allowed  to  him 
to  prosecute  such  inquiries.  AVhether 
Victor  or  the  rich  malcontent  had 
observed  him  at  their  heels,  and 
feai-ed  he  might  have  overheard  their 
words,  I  know  not,  but  the  next  day 
appeared  in  one  of  the  popular  jour- 
nals circulating  among  the  ouvriers, 
a  paragraph  stating  that  a  Paris  spy 
had  been  seen  at  Lyons,  warning  all 
honest  men  against  his  machinations, 
and  containing  a  tolerably  accurate 
description  of  his  person.  And  that 
very  day,  on  venturing  forth,  my 
estimable  colleague  suddenly  found 
himself  hustled  by  a  ferocious  throng, 
from  whose  hands  he  was  with  great 
difficulty  rescued  by  the  municipal 
guard.  He  left  Lyons  that  night ; 
aud  for  recompense  of  his  services 
received  a  sharp  reprimand  from  his 
chief.  He  had  committed  the  worst 
offence  in  our  profession,  trap  de  zile. 
Having  only  heard  the  outlines  of  this 
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story  from  another,  I  repaired  to  my 
confrere  iiftcr  mv  last  interview  with 
Monsieur,  and  learned  what  I  now  tell 
you  from  his  own  lips.  As  he  was  not 
in  my  hranch  of  the  service,  I  could 
not  order  him  to  return  to  Lyons; 
and  I  douht  whether  his  chief  would 
have  allowed  it.  But  T  went  to 
Lyons  myself,  and  there  ascertained 
that  our  supposed  Vicomte  had  left 
that  town  for  Paris  some  months  ago, 
not  long  after  the  adventure  of  my 
coUengue.  The  man  bore  a  very  good 
character  generally — was  said  to  be 
very  honest  and  inotiensive;  and  the 
notice  taken  of  him  by  persons  of 
higher  rank  was  attributed  generally 
to  a  respect  for  his  talents,  and  not  on 
account  of  any  sympathy  in  political 
opinions.  I  found  that  the  confrere 
meiitioned,  and  who  alone  could 
identify  M.  de  Mauleon  in  the  dis- 
guise which  the  Vicomte  had  assumed, 
was  absent  on  one  of  those  missions 
abroad  in  which  he  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed. I  had  to  wait  for  his  return, 
and  it  was  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day that  I  obtained  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — M.  de  Mauleon  bears  the 
same  name  as  he  did  at  Lyons — that 
name  is  Jean  Lebeau;  he  exercises 
the  ostensible  profession  of  a  '  letter- 
writer,*  and  a  sort  of  adviser  on 
business  among  the  workmen  and 
petty  bourgeoisie,  and  he  nightly  fre- 
quents   the   Cafe  Jean  Jacques,  Rue 

,  Fauhourg  Montmartre.     It  is 

not  yet  quite  half-past  eight,  and  no 
doubt  you  could  see  him  at  the  cafe 
this  very  night,  if  you  thought  proper 
to  go." 

"  Excellent !  I  will  go  !  Describe 
him ! " 

"  Alas !  that  is  exactly  what  I  can- 
not do  at  present.  For  after  hearing 
what  I  now  tell  you,  I  put  the  same 
request  you  do  to  my  colleague,  when, 
before  he  could  answer  me,  he  was 
summoned  to  the  bureau  of  his  chief, 
promising  to  return  and  give  me  the 
requisite    description.     He    did    not 


return.  And  I  find  that  he  was 
compelled,  on  quitting  his  chief,  to 
seize  the  first  train  starting  for  Lille 
upon  an  important  political  investi- 
gation which  brooked  no  delay. 
He  will  be  back  in  a  few  days, 
and  then  Monsieur  shall  have  the 
description." 

"Nay;  I  think  I  will  seize  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  try  my  chance 
to-night.  If  the  man  be  really  a 
conspirator,  and  it  looks  likely  enough, 
who  knows  but  what  he  may  see  quick 
reason  to  take  alarm  and  vanish  from 
Paris     at     any    hour  ?       Cafe    Jean 

Jacques,  Rue .     I  will  go.     Stay  ; 

you  have  seen  Victor  de  Mauleon 
in  his  youth:  what  was  he  like 
then  ?  " 

"  Tall — slender— but  broad-shoul- 
dered— very  erect — carrying  his  head 
high — a  profusion  of  dark  curls — a 
small  black  moustache — fair  clear  com- 
plexion— light-coloured  eyes  with  dark 
lashes — fort  bel  homme.  But  he  will 
not  look  like  that  now." 

"  His  present  age  ?  " 

"  Forty-sevenorforty-eight.  But  be- 
fore you  go,  1  must  beg  you  to  consider 
well  what  you  are  about.  It  is  evident 
that  M.  de  Mauleon  has  some  strong 
reason,  whatever  it  be,  for  merging 
his  identity  in  that  of  Jean  Lebeau. 
I  presume,  therefore,  that  you  could 
scarcely  go  up  to  M.  Lebeau,  when 
you  have  discovered  him,  and  say, 
'  Pray,  M.  le  Vicomte,  can  you  give 
me  some  tidings  of  your  niece,  Louise 
Duval?'  If  you  thus  accosted  him, 
you  might  possibly  bring  some  danger 
on  yourself,  but  you  would  certainly 
gain  no  information  from  him." 

"  True," 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  make 
his  acquaintance  as  M.  Lebeau,  how 
can  you  assume  him  to  know  any- 
thing about  Louise  Duval  ?  " 

"  Parbleu  !  M.  Renard,  you  try  to 
toss  me  aside  on  both  horns  of  the 
dilemma;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if 
I  once  make  his  acquaintance  as  M. 
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Lebeau,  1  niiglit  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously feci  my  way  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  putting  tlie  question  to  which 
I  seek  reply.  I  suppose,  too,  that  the 
man  must  be  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances to  adopt  so  humble  a  calling, 
and  that  o,  small  sum  of  money  may 
smooth  all  difficulties." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  M. 
Kenard,  thoughtfully ;  "  but  grant 
that  money  may  do  so,  and  grant  also 
that  the  Vicomte,  being  a  needy  man, 
has  become  a  very  unscrupulous  one, 
— is  there  anything  in  your  motives 
for  discovering  Louise  Duval  which 
might  occasion  you  trouble  and  annoy- 
iince,  if  it  were  divined  by  a  needy 
and  unscrupulous  man  ? — anything 
which  might  give  him  a  power  of 
threat  or  exaction  ?  Mind,  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  tell  me  any  secret  you 
have  reasons  for  concealing,  but  I 
suggest  that  it  might  be  prudent  if 
,\  ou  did  not  let  M.  Lebeau  know  your 
real  name  and  rank — if,  in  short,  you 
could  follow  his  example,  and  adopt  a 
disguise.  But  no ;  when  I  think  of 
it,  you  would  doubtless  be  so  un- 
practised in  the  art  of  disguise,  that 
he  would  detect  you  at  once  to  be 
other  than  you  seem  ;  and  if  suspec- 
ting you  of  spying  into  his  secrets, 
and  if  those  secrets  be  really  of  a 
political  nature,  your  very  life  might 
not  be  safe." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  hint — the 
disguise  is  an  excellent  idea,  and 
combines  amusement  with  precaution. 
That  this  Victor  de  Mauleon  must  be 
a  very  unprincipled  and  dangerous 
man  is,  I  tliink,  abundantly  clear. 
Granting  that  he  was  innocent  of  all 
design  of  robbery  in  the  affiiir  of  the 
jewels,  still,  the  ofintice  which  he  did 
own — that  of  admitting  himself  at 
night  by  a  false  key  into  the  rooms  of 
a  wife  whom  he  sought  to  surprise  or 
terrify  into  dishonour — was  a  villanuus 
action  ;  an  1  his  present  course  of  life 
is  sufficiently  mysterious  to  warrant 
the    most    unfavourable    supposition. 


Besides,  there  is  another  motive  for 
concealing  my  name  from  him  :  you 
say  that  he  once  had  a  duel  with  a 
Vane,  who  was  very  probably  my 
fatlier,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  expos(! 
myself  to  the  chance  of  his  turning  up 
in  London  some  day,  and  seeking  tc 
renew  there  the  acquaintance  that  I 
had  courted  at  Paris.  As  for  my  skill  in 
playing  any  part  I  may  assume,  do 
not  fear;  I  am  no  novice  in  that.  In 
my  younger  days  I  was  thought 
clever  in  private  theatricals,  especially 
in  the  transformations  of  appearance 
which  belong  to  light  co:nedy  and 
farce.  Wait  a  few  minutes,  and  you 
shall  see." 

Graham  then  retreated  into  his 
bedroom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
appeared, so  changed  that  Renard  at 
first  ghmce  took  him  for  a  stranger. 
He  had  doffed  his  dress — which 
habitually,  when  in  capitals,  was 
characterised  by  the  quiet,  indefinable 
elegance  that  to  a  man  of  the  great 
world,  high-bred  and  young,  seems 
"  to  the  manner  born " — for  one  of 
those  coarse  suits  which  Englishmen 
are  wont  to  wear  in  their  travels,  and 
by  which  they  are  represented  in 
French  or  German  caricatures, — loose 
jacket  of  tweed, — with  redundant 
pockets,  waistcoat  to  match,  short 
dust-coloured  trousers.  He  had 
combed  his  hair  straight  over  his 
forehead,  which,  as  I  have  said  some- 
where before,  appeared  in  itself  to 
alter  the  character  of  his  countenance, 
and,  without  any  resort  to  paints  or 
cosmetics,  had  somehow  or  other  given 
to  the  expression  of  his  face  an  im- 
pudent, low-bred  expression,  with  a 
glass  screwed  on  to  his  right  eye — 
such  a  look  as  a  cockney  journeyman, 
wishing  to  pass  for  a  "  swell "  about 
town,  may  cast  on  a  servant-maid  in 
the  pit  of  a  suburban  theatre. 

"  Will  it  do,  old  fellow  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  rollicking,  swaggering 
tone  of  voice,  speaking  French  with  a 
villanous  British  accent. 
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"  Perfectly,"  saiil  Ken;>nl,  laughing. 
"  I  oft'er  my  coni])liments,  and  if  ever 
you  are  ruined,  Monsieur,  I  will 
promise   you  a   place   in   our   police. 


Only  one  caution, — take  care  not  to 
overdo  your  part." 

"  Right.     A  quarter  to  nine — I'm 
off." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TnEEE  is  generally  a  brisk  exhilara- 
tion of  spirits  iu  the  retui'ii  to  any 
special  amusienient  or  light  accom- 
plishuicnt,  associated  with  the  pleasant 
memories  of  earlier  youth ;  and  re- 
lUiirkabiy  so,  I  believe,  when  the 
amusement  or  accomplishment  has 
l)een  that  of  the  amateur  stage-player. 
Certainly  I  have  known  ])ersons  of 
very  grave  pursuits,  of  very  dignified 
character  and  position,  who  seem  to 
regain  the  vivacity  of  boyhood  when 
disguising  look  and  voice  for  a  part  in 
some  drawing-room  comedy  or  charade. 
1  might  name  statesmen  of  solemn 
repute  rejoicing  to  raise  and  to  join  in 
a  laugh  at  tluir  expense  in  such  tra- 
vesty of  their  habitual  selves. 

The  reader  must  not  therefore  be 
surprised,  nor,  I  trust,  deem  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  more  serious  attributes 
of  Graham's  character,  if  the  English- 
man felt  the  sort  of  joyous  excitement 
I  describe,  as,  in  his  way  to  tlie 
Cafe  Jean  Jacques,  he  meditated  the 
role  he  had  undertaken ;  and  the 
joyousness  was  heightened  beyond  the 
mere  holiday  sense  of  humoristic  plea- 
santry by  the  sanguine  hope  that  much 
to  etl'ect  his  lasting  happmess  miglit 
result  from  the  success  of  the  object 
for  which  h.s  disguise  was  assumed. 

It  was  just  twenty  minutes  past 
nine  when  he  arrived  at  the  Cafe 
Jean  Jacques.  He  dismissed  the 
fiacre  and  entered.  The  apartment 
devoted  to  customers  comprised  two 
large  rooms.  The  first  was  the  cafe 
properly  sjjcaking  ;  the  second,  open- 
ing ou  it,  was  the  billiard- room.  Con- 
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jecturing  that  he  should  probably  find 
the  person  of  whom  he  was  in  cpiest 
employed  at  tlie  billiard-table,  Clraham 
passed  thither  at  once.  A  tall  man, 
who  miglit  be  seven-aiid-forty,  witli  a 
long  black  beard,  slightly  grizzled, 
was  at  play  with  a  young  man  of  per- 
haps twenty-eight,  who  gave  him 
odds — as  better  players  of  twenty- 
eight  ought  to  give  odds  to  a  player, 
though  originally  of  equal  force, 
whose  eye  is  not  so  quick,  wliose  hand 
is  not  so  steady,  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  Said  Graham  to  himself, 
"  The  bearded  man  is  my  Vicomte." 
lie  called  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
seated  himself  on  a  bench  at  the  end 
of  the  room. 

The  bearded  man  was  far  behind  in 
the  game.  It  was  his  turn  to  play  ; 
the  balls  were  placed  in  the  most 
awkward  position  for  him.  Graham 
himself  was  a  fair  billiard-player,  both 
in  tlie  English  and  the  Erencli  game. 
He  said  to  himself, "  No  man  who  can 
make  a  cannon  there  should  accept 
odds."  The  bearded  man  made  a 
cannon ;  the  bearded  man  continued 
to  make  cannons ;  the  bearded  man 
did  not  stop  till  he  had  won  the  game. 
The  gallery  of  spectators  was  enthu- 
siastic. Taking  care  to  s])eak  in  very 
bad,  very  English,  French,  Graham 
expressed  to  one  of  the  enthusiasts 
seated  beside  him  his  admiration  of 
the  bearded  man's  playing,  and  ven- 
tured to  ask  if  the  bearded  man  were 
a  professional  or  an  amateur  player. 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  enthusiast, 
taking    a    short    cutty-pipe  from  his 
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uioutli,  "  it  is  an  amateur,  who  lias 
been  a  great  player  in  liis  dny,  and  is 
so  proud  that  lie  always  takes  less  odds 
than  he  ought  of  a  younger  man.  It 
is  not  once  in  a  month  that  he  comes 
out  as  he  has  done  to-night ;  but  to- 
night he  has  steadied  his  Land.  He 
has  bad  six  j)eiits  verres." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  Do  you  know  bis 
name  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so  :  be  buried  my 
father,   my  two  aunts,  and  my   wife." 

"  Buried  ?  "  said  Oraham,  more  and 
more  British  in  his  accent ;  "  I  don't 
understand." 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  English." 

"  I  confess  it." 

"  And  a  stranger  to  the  Faubourg 
Montmartre." 

"  True." 

"  Or  you  would  liave  beard  of  M. 
Giraud,  the  liveliest  member  of  the 
State  Company  for  conducting  funerals. 
They  are  going  to  play  La  Foule." 

Much  disconcerted,  Graham  re- 
treated into  the  cafe,  and  seated  him- 
self haphazard  at  one  of  the  small 
tables.  Glancing  round  the  room,  he 
saw  no  one  in  whom  he  could  con- 
jecture the  once  brilliant  Vicomte. 

The  company  appeared  to  him 
sufficiently  decent,  and  especially  what 
may  be  called  local.  Tiiere  were  some 
Houses  drinking  wine,  no  doubt  of  the 
cheapest  and  thinnest;  some  in  rough, 
coarse  dresses,  drinking  beer.  These 
were  evidently  English,  Belgian,  or 
(ierman  artisans.  At  one  table,  four 
young  men,  who  looked  like  small 
journeymen,  were  playing  cards.  At 
three  other  tables,  men  older,  better 
dressed,  probably  shopkeepers,  were 
playing  dominoes.  Graham  scrutinised 
these  last,  but  among  them  all  could 
detect  no  one  corresponding  to  his  ideal 
of  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon.  "  Pro- 
bably," thought  be,  "  I  am  too  late,  or 
perhaps  be  will  not  be  here  this  even- 
ing. At  all  events,  1  will  wait  a  quarter 
of  an  hour."  Then  the  gu)-(;on  ap- 
proaching his  table,  he  deemed  it  ne- 


cessary to  call  for  snmcfbirifr,  and,  still 
in  strong  English  accent,  asked  for 
lemonade  and  an  evening  journal.  Tiic 
gar<;on  nodded  and  went  his  way.  A 
monsieur  at  the  round  table  next  his 
own  politely  handed  to  him  tlie  "  Galig- 
nani,"  saying  in  very  good  English, 
though  unmistakably  the  good  English 
of  a  Frenchman,  "  The  English  journal 
at  your  service." 

Graham  bowed  his  bead,  accepted 
the  "  Galignani,"  and  inspected  his 
courteous  neighbour.  A  more  respect- 
able-looking man  no  Englishman  could 
see  in  an  English  country  town.  He 
wore  an  unpretending  flaxen  wig,  with 
limp  whiskers  that  met  at  the  chin, 
and  might  originally  have  been  the 
same  colour  as  the  wig,  but  were  now 
of  a  pale  grey — no  beard,  no  mous- 
tache. He  was  dressed  with  the 
scrupulous  cleaidiness  of  a  sober  citi- 
zen—a high  white  neckcloth,  with  a 
large  old-fashioned  pin,  containing  a 
little  knot  of  hair,  covered  witli  glass 
or  crystal,  and  bordered  with  a  black 
framework,  in  which  were  inscribed 
letters — evidently  a  mourning  pin,  hal- 
lowed to  the  memory  of  lost  spouse  or 
child — a  man  who,  in  England,  might 
be  the  mayor  of  a  cathedral  town,  at 
least  the  town-clerk.  He  seemed  suf- 
fering from  some  infirmity  of  vision, 
for  he  wore  green  spectacles.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  very  mild 
and  gentle ;  apparently  he  was  about 
sixty  years  old — somewhat  more. 

Graham  took  kindly  to  his  neigh- 
bour, insomuch  that,  in  return  for  the 
"  Galignani,"  he  offered  him  a  cigar, 
lighting  one  himself. 

His  neighbour  refused  politely. 

"  Merci  !  I  never  smoke — never; 
mon  medecin  forbids  it.  If  I  could  be 
tempted,  it  would  be  by  an  English 
cigar.  Ah,  how  you  English  beat  us 
in  all  things — your  shii)s,  your  iron, 
your  fahac — which  you  do  not  grow  !  " 

This  speech,  rendered  literally  as  wo 
now  render  it,  may  give  the  idea  of  a 
somewha*  "'ulgar  speaker.     But  there 
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was  something  in  the  man's  manner, 
in  his  snii^e,  in  his  courtesy,  wliich  did 
not  strike  Graham  as  vulgar ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thouglit  within  himself, 
"  How  instinctive  to  all  Frenchmen 
good  breeding  is  !  " 

Ik'fore,  however,  Graham  had  time 
to  explain  to  liis  amiable  neighbour  the 
politicoeconomieal  principle  according 
to  which  England,  growing  no  tobacco, 
had  tobai'co  much  better  than  France, 
which  did  grow  it,  a  rosy,  middle-aged 
monsieur  made  his  appearance,  saying 
hurriedly  to  Graham's  nc'ghbour,  "  I'm 
afraid  I'm  late,  but  there  is  still  a  good 
half-hour  bef.re  us  if  you  will  give 
me  my  revenge." 

"  Willingly,  M.  Georges.  Garron, 
the  dominoes." 

"  Have  you   been    playing  at   bil- 
liards?" asked  M.  Georges. 
"  Yes,  two  games." 
"  With  success  ?  " 

"  I  won  the  first,  and  lost  the  second 
through  the  defect  of  my  eyesight ; 
the  game  depended  on  a  stroke  wliich 
would  have  been  easy  to  an  infant — I 
missed  it." 

Here  the  dominoes  arrived,  and  M. 
Georges  began  shuffling  them ;  the 
other  turned  to  Graham  and  asked 
politely  if  he  understood  the  game. 

"  A  little,  but  not  enough  to  com- 
prehend why  it  is  said  to  require  so 
much  skill." 

"  It  is  chiefly  an  affair  of  memory 
with  me  ;  but  M.  Georges,  my  oppo- 
nent, has  the  talent  of  combination, 
which  I  have  not." 

"  Nevertheless,"  replied  M.  Georges, 
grufHy,  "  you  are  not  easily  beaten ;  it 
is  for  you  to  play  first,  M,  Lebeau." 

Graham  almost  started.  Was  it 
possible  !  This  mild,  limp-whiskered, 
flaxen-wigged  man,  Victor  de  ^Nlauleon, 
the  Don  Juan  of  his  time;  the  last 
person  in  the  room  he  should  have 
guessed.  Yet,  now  examining  his 
neighbour  with  more  attentive  eye,  he 
wondered  at  his  stupidity  in  not  having 
recognised  at  once  the  ci-devant  geti' 


lilhomme  and  heau  garqon.  It  happens 
frequently  that  our  imagination  plays 
us  this  trick;  we  form  to  ourselves  an 
idea  of  some  one  eminent  for  good  or 
for  evil — a  poet,  a  statesman,  a  general, 
a  murderer,  a  swindler,  a  thief;  the 
man  is  before  us,  and  our  ideas  have 
gone  into  so  different  a  groove  that  he 
does  not  excite  a  suspicion.  We  are 
told  who  he  is,  and  immediately  detect 
a  thousand  things  that  ought  to  have 
proved  his  identity. 

Looking  thus  again  with  rectified 
vision  at  the  false  Lebeau,  Graham 
observed  an  elegance  and  delicacy  of 
feature  which  might,  in  youth,  have 
made  the  countenance  very  handsome, 
and  rendered  it  still  good-looking,  nay, 
prepossessing.  He  now  noticed,  too, 
the  slight  Norman  accent,  its  native 
harshness  of  breadth  subdued  into  the 
modulated  tones  which  bespoke  the 
habits  of  polished  society.  Above  all, 
as  M.  Lebeau  moved  his  dominoes 
with  one  hand,  not  shielding  his 
pieces  with  tlie  other  (as  M.  Georges 
warily  did),  but  allowing  it  to  rest 
carelessly  on  the  table,  he  detected 
tlie  hands  of  the  French  aristocrat ; 
hands  that  had  never  done  work  — 
never  (like  those  of  the  English  noble 
of  equal  birth)  been  embrowned  or 
freckled,  or  roughened  or  enlarged  by 
early  practice  in  athletic  sports ;  but 
hands  seldom  seen  save  in  the  higher 
circles  of  I'arisian  life — partly  perhaps 
of  hereditary  formation,  partly  owing 
their  texture  to  great  care  begun  in 
early  youth,  and  continued  mechani- 
cally in  after  life — with  long  taper 
fingers  and  polished  nails  ;  white  and 
delicate  as  those  of  a  woman,  but  not 
slight,  not  feeble ;  nervous  and  sinewy 
as  those  of  a  practised  swordsman. 

Graham  watched  the  play,  and 
Lebeau  good-naturedly  explained  to 
him  its  complications  as  it  proceeded  ; 
though  the  explanation,  diligently 
attended  to  by  M.  Georges,  lost  Lebeau 
the  game. 

The  dominoes  were  again  shuffled, 
k2 
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and  during  that  operation  M.  Georges 
said,  "  By  the  way,  M.  Lebeau,  you 
promised  to  find  me  a  locataire  for  my 
second  floor  ;  have  you  succeeded  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.  Perhaps  you  had  better 
advertise  in  Les  Pttites  Affiches.  You 
ask  too  much  for  the  liahitues  of  this 
neighbourliood — 100  francs  a  montli." 

"  But  the  lodgiiig  is  furnished,  and 
well  too,  and  has  four  rooms.  One 
hundred  francs  are  not  much." 

A  tliought  flashed  upon  Graham — 
"  Pardon,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  have 
you  an  appartement  de  garqon  to  let 
t'unished  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  a  charming  one. 
Are  you  in  search  of  an  apartment  ?  " 

"  I  have  some  idea  of  taknig  one, 
but  only  by  the  mouth.  I  am  but 
just  arrived  at  Paris,  and  I  have 
business  which  may  keep  me  here  a 
few  weeks.  I  do  but  require  a  bed- 
room and  a  small  cabinet,  and  tlie  rent 
must  be  modest.     I  am  nofa  milord." 

"  I  am  sure  we  could  arrange. 
Monsieur,"  said  M.  Georges,  "  though 
I  could  not  well  divide  my  logement. 
But  100  francs  a-month  is  not  much  !  " 

"  I  fear  it  is  more  than  I  can 
afford :  however,  if  you  will  give  me 
your  address,  I  will  call  and  see  the 
rooms, — say  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Between  this  and  then  I  expect  letters 
which  may  more  clearly  decide  my 
moviments." 

"If  the  apartments  suit  you,"  said 
M.  Lebeau,  ''  you  will  at  least  be  in 
the  house  of  a  very  honest  man,  u  Inch 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  every  one 
who  lets  furnished  apartments.  The 
house,  too,  has  a  concierge,  with  a 
handy  wife  who  will  arrange  your 
rooms  and  provide  you  with  coffee — 
or  tea,  wliich  you  Englisli  prefer — if 
you  bre^iktast  at  home." 

Here  M.  Georges  handed  a  card  to 
Graham,  and  asked  what  hour  he 
would  call. 

"  About  twelve,  if  that  hour  is 
convenient,"  said  Graham,  risiiig.  "  I 
presume  there  is  a  restaurant  in  the 


neighbourhood,  where  I  could  dine 
reasonably."  « 

"  Je  crois  bien — half  a  dozen.  I 
can  recommend  to  you  one  where  you 
can  dine  en  prince  for  30  sous.  And 
if  you  are  at  Paris  on  business,  and 
want  any  letters  written  in  private,  I 
can  also  recommend  to  you  my  friend 
here,  M.  Lebeau.  Ay,  and  on  affairs 
his  advice  is  as  good  as  a  lawyer's,  and 
his  fee  a  bagatelle." 

"  Don't  believe  all  that  M.  Georges 
so  flatteringly  says  of  me,"  put  in 
M.  Lebeau,  with  a  modest  half-smile, 
and  in  English.  "  I  should  tell  you 
that  I,  like  yourself,  am  recently 
arrived  at  Paris,  having  bought  the 
business  and  goodwill  of  my  pre- 
decessor in  the  apartment  I  occupy  ; 
and  it  is  only  to  the  respect  due  to 
his  antecedents,  and  on  the  score  of  a 
few  letters  of  recommendation  which 
I  bring  from  Lyons,  that  I  can 
attribute  the  confidence  shown  to  me, 
a  stranger  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Still  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  always  glad  if  I  can  be 
of  service  to  the  English.  I  love  the 
English  " — he  said  this  with  a  sort  of 
melancholy  earnestness  which  seemed 
sincere;  and  then  added  in  a  more 
cart-less  tone — "  I  have  met  with  much 
kindness  from  them  in  the  course  of  a 
chequered  life." 

"  You  seem  a  very  good  fellow — in 
fact  a  regular  trump,  M.  Lebeau," 
replied  Graljam,  in  the  same  language. 
"  Give  me  your  address.  To  say  truth, 
I  am  a  very  poor  French  scholar,  as 
you  must  have  seen,  and  am  awfully 
bother-lieaded  how  to  manage  some 
correspondence  on  matters  with  which 
I  am  entrusted  by  my  employer,  so 
that  it  is  a  lucky  chance  wliich  has 
brought  me  acquainted  with  you." 

M.  Lebeau  inclined  his  head  grace- 
fully, and  drew  from  a  very  neat  moroc- 
co case  a  card,  which  Graham  took  and 
pocketed.  Then  he  paid  for  his  coffee 
and  lemonade,  and  returned  home,  well 
satisfied  with  the  evening's  adventure. 
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The  next  morning  Graham  sent  for 
M.  Reiiard,  and  consulted  with  that 
experienced  functionary  as  to  tlie  de- 
tails of  tlie  plan  of  action  which  he 
had  revolved  during  the  liours  of  a 
sleepless  night. 

"  In  conformity  with  your  advice," 
said  he,  "  not  to  expose  myself  to  tlie 
chance  of  future  annoyance,  by  confid- 
ing to  a  man  so  dungorous  as  the  false 
Lebeau  my  name  and  address,  I  pro- 
pose to  take  the  lodging  otfered  to  me, 
as  Mr.  Lamb,  an  attorncjy's  clerk,  com- 
missioned to  get  in  certain  debts,  and 
transact  other  matters  of  business,  on 
l)ehalf  of  his  employer's  clients.  I 
suppose  there  will  be  no  diificulty  with 
tile  police  in  this  change  of  name,  now 
that  passports  for  the  English  are  not 
necessary  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  You  will  have  no 
trouble  in  that  respect." 

"  I  shall  thus  be  enabled  very  natu- 
rally to  improve  acquaintance  with  the 
professional  letter-writer,  and  find  an 
easy  opportunity  to  introduce  the  name 
of  Louise  Duval.  My  chief  difficulty, 
I  fear,  not  being  a  practical  actor,  will 
be  to  keep  up  consistently  the  queer 
sort  of  language  I  have  adopted,  both 
in  French  and  in  English.  I  have  too 
sharp  a  critic  in  a  man  so  consmnmate 
himself  in  stage  trick  and  disguise  as 
M.  Lebeau,  not  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  getting  through  my  role  as  quickly 
as  I  can.  Meanwhile,  can  you  recom- 
mend me  to  some  magasin  where  I 


can  obtain  a  suitable  change  of  cos- 
tume? I  can't  always  wear  a 
travelling  suit,  and  I  must  buy  linen 
of  coarser  texture  than  mine,  and  with 
the  initials  of  my  new  name  inscribed 
on  it." 

"  Quite  right  to  study  such  details  ; 
I  will  introduce  you  to  a  magasin  near 
the  Temple,  where  you  will  find  all 
you  want." 

"  Next,  have  you  any  friends  or 
relations  in  the  provinces  unknown  to 
M.  Lebeau,  to  whom  I  might  be  sup- 
posed to  write  about  debts  or  business 
matters,  and  from  whom  I  might  have 
replies  ?  " 

"  I  will  think  over  it,  and  manage 
that  for  you  very  easily.  Your  letters 
shall  find  their  way  to  me,  and  I  will 
dictate  the  answers." 

After  some  further  conversation  on 
that  business,  M.  Renard  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet  Graham  at  a  cafe 
near  the  Temple  later  in  the  after- 
noon, and  took  his  departure. 

Graham  then  informed  his  laquals 
de  place  that,  though  he  kept  on  his 
lodgings,  he  was  going  into  the 
country  for  a  few  days,  and  should 
not  want  the  man's  services  till  lie 
returned.  He  therefore  dismissed 
and  paid  him  off  at  once,  so  that  the 
laquais  might  not  observe,  when  he 
quitted  his  rooms  the  next  day,  that 
he  took  with  him  no  change  of  clothes, 
&c. 
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Graham  Vatte  had  been  for  some 
days  in  the  apartment  rented  of  M. 
Georges.  He  takes  it  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Lamb — a  name  wisely  chosen,  less 
common  than  Thomson  and  Smith, 
less  likely  to  be  supposed  an  assumed 
name,  yet  common  enough  not  to  be 
able  easily  to  trace  it  to  any  special 
family.  He  appears,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed, in  the  character  of  an  agent 
employed  by  a  solicitor  in  London  to 
execute  sundry  commissions,  and  to 
collect  certain  outstanding  debts. 
There  is  no  need  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  solicitor  ;  if  there  were,  he  could 
give  the  name  of  his  own  solicitor,  to 
whose  discretion  he  could  trust  im- 
plicitly. He  dresses  and  acts  up  to 
his  assumed  character  with  the  skill 
of  a  man  who,  like  the  illustrious 
Charles  Fox,  has,  though  in  private 
representations,  practised  the  stage- 
play  in  which  Demosthenes  said  the 
triple  art  of  oratory  consisted — who 
has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
and  has  that  adaptability  of  intellect 
which  knowledge  of  the  world  lends 
to  one  who  is  so  thoroughly  in  earnest 
as  to  his  end  that  he  agrees  to  be 
sportive  as  to  his  means. 

The  kind  of  language  he  employs 
when  speaking  English  to  Lebeau  is 
that  suited  to  the  role  of  a  dapper 
young  underling  of  vulgar  mind  habi- 
tuated to  vulgar  companionships.  I 
feel  it  due,  if  not  to  Graham  himself, 
at  least  to  the  name  of  the  dignified 
orator  whose  name  he  inherits,  so  to 
modify  and  soften  the  hardy  style  of 
that  peculiar  diction  in  which  he  dis- 
guises his  birth  and  disgraces  his 
culture,  that  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  I  cau  venture   to  indicate  the 


general  tone  of  it.  But  in  order  to 
supply  my  deficiencies  therein,  the 
reader  has  only  to  call  to  mind  the 
forms  of  phraseology  which  polite 
novelists  in  vdgue,  especially  young- 
lady  novelists,  ascribe  to  well-born 
gentlemen,  and  more  emphatically  to 
those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Peerage.  No  doubt  Graham,  in  his 
capacity  of  critic,  had  been  compelled 
to  read,  in  order  to  review,  those 
contributions  to  refined  literature,  and 
had  fiimiliarised  himself  to  a  vein  of 
conversation  abounding  with  "  swell," 
and  "  stunner,"  and  "  awfully  jolly," 
in  its  libel  on  manners  and  outrage  on 
taste. 

He  has  attended  nightly  the  Cafe 
Jean  Jacques;  he  has  improved  ac- 
quaintance with  M.  Georges  and  M. 
Lebeau  ;  he  has  played  at  billiards,  he 
has  played  at  dominoes,  with  the 
latter.  He  has  been  much  surprised 
at  the  unimpeachable  honesty  which 
M.  Lebeau  has  exhibited  in  both 
these  games.  In  billiards,  indeed,  a 
man  cannot  cheat  except  by  dis- 
guising his  strength  ;  it  is  much  the 
same  in  dominoes, —  it  is  skill  com- 
bined with  luck,  as  in  whist ;  but  in 
whist  there  are  modes  of  clieating 
which  dominoes  do  not  allow, — you 
can't  mark  a  domino  as  you  can  a 
card.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to 
Graham  that  M.  Lebeau  did  not  gain 
a  livelihood  by  billiards  or  dominoes 
at  the  Cafe  Jean.  Jacques.  In  the 
former  he  was  not  only  a  fair  but  si 
generous  player.  He  played  exceed- 
ingly well,  despite  his  spectacles  ;  but 
he  gave,  with  something  of  a  French- 
man's \ofty  fanfaronnade,  larger  odds 
to   his  adversary   than  his  play  jus- 
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tified.  In  dominoes,  where  such  odds 
could  not  well  be  ^iven,  he  insisted  on 
playing  such  small  stakes  as  two  or 
three  francs  might  cover.  In  short, 
M.  Lebeau  puzzled  Graham.  All 
about  M.  Lebeau,  his  manner,  his 
talk,  was  irreproachable,  and  batllod 
suspicion ;  except  in  this,  Graham 
gradually  discovered  that  the  cafe  had 
a  quad  political  character.  Listening 
to  talkers  round  him,  he  overl)eard 
much  that  might  well  have  shocked 
the  notions  of  a  moderate  Liberal  ; 
much  that  held  in  disdain  the  objects 
to  which,  in  1SG9,  an  English  Kadical 
directed  his  aspirations.  Vote  by 
ballot,  universal  suffrage,  &c. — such 
objects  the  French  had  ulrcady  at- 
tained. By  the  talkers  at  the  Cafe 
Jean  Jacques  they  were  deemed  to 
be  the  tricky  contrivances  of  tyranny. 
In  fact,  the  talk  was  more  scornful 
of  what  Englishmen  understand  by 
radicalism  or  democracy  than  Graham 
ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  an  ultra- 
Tory.  It  assumed  a  strain  of  philo- 
sophy far  above  the  vulgar  squabbles 
of  ordinary  party  politicians — a  philo- 
sophy which  took  for  its  fundamental 
principles  the  destruction  of  religion 
and  of  private  property.  These  two 
objects  seemed  dependent  the  one  on 
the  other.  The  philosophers  of  the 
Jean  Jacques  held  with  that  ex- 
pounder of  Internationalism,  Eugene 
Dupont,  "  Nous  ne  voulons  plus  de 
religion,  car  les  religions  etouffent 
I'intelligence."  *  Now  and  then,  in- 
deed, a  dissentient  voice  was  raised  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
but,  with  one  exception,  it  soon  sank 
into  silence.  No  voice  was  raised  in 
defence  of  private  property.  'J'hese 
sages  appeared  for  the  most  part  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  ouvriers  or 
artisans.  Some  of  them  were  fo- 
reigners— Belgian,  German,  English; 
all  seemed  well  ofl'  for  their  calling. 


*  Disfours  par  Eugene  Dupont  a  la  Cldture 
du  Congr6s  de  Bruxeiles,  Sept.  3, 1868. 


Fndeed  they  must  have  had  com- 
paratively high  wages  to  judge  by 
tlieir  dress  and  llie  money  they  spent 
on  regaling  themselves.  The  language 
of  several  was  well  chosen,  at  times 
eloquent.  Some  brought  with  them 
women  who  seemed  respectable,  and 
who  often  joined  in  the  conversation, 
cs])ccially  when  it  turned  upon  the 
law  of  marriage  as  a  main  obstacle  to 
all  personal  lii)crty  and  social  im- 
provement. If  this  was  a  subject  on 
which  the  women  did  not  all  agree, 
still  they  discussed  it  without  pre- 
judice and  with  admirable  sangfroid. 
Yet  many  of  them  looked  like  wives 
and  mothers.  Now  and  t  lien  a  young 
journeyman  brought  with  him  a  young 
lady  of  more  doubtful  aspect,  but 
such  a  couple  kept  aloof  from  the 
others.  Now  and  then,  too,  a  man 
evidently  of  higher  station  than  that 
of  ouvrier,  and  who  was  received  by 
the  philosophers  with  courtesy  and 
respect,  joined  one  of  the  tables  and 
ordered  a  bowl  of  punch  for  general 
participation.  In  such  occasional  visi- 
tors, Graham,  still  listening,  detected 
a  writer  of  the  press  ;  now  and  then, 
a  small  artist,  or  actor,  or  medical 
student.  Among  the  habitues  there 
was  one  man,  an  ouvrier,  in  whom 
Graham  could  not  help  feeling  an 
interest.  He  was  called  Monnior, 
sometimes  more  familiarly  Armaml, 
his  bajjtismal  appellation.  This  man 
had  a  bold  and  honest  expression  of 
countenance.  He  talked  like  one  who, 
if  he  had  not  read  much,  had  thought 
much  on  the  subjects  he  loved  to  dis- 
cuss. He  argued  against  the  capital 
of  employers  quite  as  ably  as  Mr. 
Mill  has  argued  against  the  rights  of 
property  in  land.  He  was  still  more 
eloquent  against  the  laws  of  marriage 
and  heritage.  But  his  was  the  one 
voice  not  to  be  silenced  in  favour  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  He  had  at  least  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  and  was 
always  thoroughly  in  earnest.  M. 
Lebeau  seemed  to  know  this  luau,  and 
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lionourcd  him  with  a  nod  aiul  a  smile, 
wlifii  passing  by  him  to  the  table  be 
generally  occupied.  This  familiarity 
with  a  man  ot  that  class,  and  of  opin- 
ions so  extreme,  excited  Graham's 
curiosity.  One  evening  bo  said  to 
Lebeaii,  "  A  queer  fellow  that  you 
have  just  nodded  to." 
"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  has  queer  notions." 
"  Notions  shared,  I  believe,  by  many 
of  your  countrymen  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not  many.  Those 
poor  simpletons  yonder  may  have 
caught  them  from  their  French 
fellow-workmen,  but  I  don't  think 
that  even  the  gobewouches  in  our 
National  Reform  Society  open  their 
mouths  to  swallow  such  wasps." 

"  Yet   1    believe  the  association   to 
which  most  of  those  owners  belong 
had  its  origin  in  England." 
"  Indeed  !  what  association  ?  " 
"  The  Internatioiuil." 
"  Ah,  I  have  heard  of  that." 
Lebeau  turned  bis  green   spectacles 
full  on  Graham's  face  as  he  said  slowly, 
"And  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Graham  prudently  checked  the  dis- 
paraging reply  that  first  occurred  to 
him,  and  said,  "  I  know  so  little  about 
it  that  I  would  rather  ask  you." 

"  I  think  it  might  become  formid- 
able if  it  found  able  leaders  who  knew 
iiow  to  use  it.  Pardon  me — how  came 
vou  to  know  ot  this  cafe]  Were  you 
recommended  to  it  ?  " 

">.'o;  I  happened  to  be  in  this 
neighbourhood  on  business,  and  walked 
in,  as  I  might  into  any  other  cafe." 

"  You  don't  interest  yourself  in  tlie 
great  social  questions  which  are  agi- 
tated below  the  surface  of  this  best  of 
all  possible  worlds  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  trouble  my  head 
much  about  them." 

"  A  game  at  dominoes  before  M. 
Georges  arrives  ?  " 

"  Willingly.     Is  M.  Georges  one  of 
those  agitators  below  the  surface  ?  " 
"  No  indeed.    It  is  for  you  to  play." 


Here  M.  Georges  arrived,  and  no 
further  conveisation  on  political  or 
social  questions  ensued. 

Graham  bad  already  called  more 
than  once  at  AI.  Lebeau's  office,  and 
asked  him  to  put  into  good  French 
various  letters  on  matters  of  business, 
the  subjects  of  which  had  been  fur- 
nished by  M.  Renard.  The  office  was 
rather  imposing  and  stately,  consider- 
ing the  modest  nature  of  M.  Lebeau's 
ostensible  profession.  It  occupied  the 
entire  ground-floor  of  a  corner  house, 
with  a  front-door  at  one  angle  and  a 
back-door  at  the  other.  The  anteroom 
to  his  cabinet,  and  in  which  Graham 
had  generally  to  wait  some  minutes 
before  he  was  introduced,  was  gene- 
rally well  filled,  and  not  only  by 
persons  who,  by  their  dress  and  out- 
ward appearance,  might  be  fairly 
supposed  sufficiently  illiterate  to  re- 
quire his  aid  as  polite  letter-writers 
— not  only  by  servant  maids  and 
grisettes,  by  sailors,  zouaves,  and 
journeymen  workmen — but  not  unfre- 
qiiently  by  clients  (evidently  belonging 
to  a  higher,  or  at  least  a  richer,  class 
of  society — men  with  clothes  made  by 
a  fashionable  tailor — men,  again,  who, 
less  fashionably  attired,  looked  like 
opulent  tradesmen  and  fathers  of 
well-to-do  families — the  first  generally 
young,  the  last  generally  middle-aged. 
All  these  denizens  of  a  higher  world 
were  introduced  by  a  saturnine  clerk 
into  Jl.  Lebeau's  reception-room,  very 
quickly  and  in  precedence  of  the 
ouvriers  and  grisettes. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?  "  thought 
Graham.  "  Is  it  really  that  this 
humble  business  avowed  is  the  cloak  to 
some  political  conspiracy  concealed — 
tlie  International  .\>siici.ition?"  And, 
so  pondering,  the  clerk  one  day  singled 
him  from  the  crowd  and  admitted  him 
into  M.  Lebeau's  cabinet.  Graham 
thought  the  time  bad  now  arrived 
when  he  might  safely  approach  the 
subject  that  hail  brought  him  tO  tho 
Faui'ourg  Montmartre. 
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"  You  are  very  pood,"  said  Graham, 
speaking  in  the  English  of  a  young 
earl  in  our  elegant  novels — "you  are 
very  good  to  let  me  in  while  you  have 
so  many  swells  and  nobs  waiting  for 
you  in  the  other  room.  Hut,  I  say, 
old  fellow,  you  have  not  the  cheek 
to  tell  me  that  they  want  you  to 
correct  their  cocker  or  spoon  for  them 
by  proxy?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  M.  Lebeau 
in  French,  "  if  I  prefer  my  own  lan- 
guage in  replying  to  you.  I  speak 
the  English  I  learned  many  years  ago, 
and  your  language  in  the  beau  monde, 
to  which  you  evidently  belong,  is 
strange  to  me.  You  are  quite  riglit, 
however,  in  your  surmise  that  I  have 
other  clients  than  those  who,  like 
yourself,  think  I  could  correct  their 
v(?rbs  or  their  spelling.  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  vvorld-=-I  know  some- 
thing of  it,  and  something  of  the  law  ; 
so  that  many  jiersons  come  to  me  for 
advice  and  for  leg.il  information  on 
terms  more  moderate  than  those  of  an 
anoue.  Hut  my  antechamber  is  full, 
I  am  pressed  for  time ;  excuse  me  if  I 
ask  you  to  say  at  once  in  what  I  can 
be  agreeable  to  you  to-day." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Graham,  assuming  a 
very  earnest  look,  ''  you  do  know  the 
world,  that  is  dear ;  and  you  do  know 
the  law  of  Franco — eh  ?" 

'  Yes,  a  little." 

"  What  I  wanted  to  say  at  present 
may  have  something  to  do  with 
French  law,  and  I  meant  to  ask  you 
either  to  recommend  to  me  a  sharp 
lawyer,  or  to  tell  me  how  I  can  best 
get  at  your  famous  police  here." 

"  Police ! " 

"  I  think  I  may  require  the  service 
of  one  of  those  officers  whom  we  in 
England  call  detectives;  but  if  you 
are  busy  now,    I  can  call  to-morrow." 

"  I  spare  you  two  minutes.  Say  at 
once,  de.ir  Monsieur,  what  you  want 
with  law  or  pcjlice  ?  " 

"  I  am  instructed  to  find  out  the 
address    of   a    certain    Louise    Duval, 


daughter  of  a  drawing-master  named 
Adolplie  Duval,  living  in  the  Rue 
in  the  year  18 18." 

Graham,  while  he  thus  said,  natu- 
rally looked  Lebeau  in  the  face — not 
pryingly,  not  siguitieantly,  but  as  a 
man  generally  does  look  in  the  face 
the  other  man  whom  he  accosts  seri- 
ously. The  change  in  the  face  he 
regarded  was  slight,  but  it  was  un- 
mistakable. It  was  the  sudden  meeting 
of  the  eyebrows,  accompanied  with 
the  sudden  jerk  of  the  shoulder  and 
bend  of  the  neck,  which  betoken  a 
man  taken  by  surprise,  and  who  pauses 
to  reflect  before  he  replies.  His  pause 
was  but  momentary. 

"  For  what  object  is  this  address 
required  ?  " 

"  That  I  don't  know  ;  but  evidently 
for  some  advantage  to  Madame  or 
Mademoiselle  Duval,  if  still  alive, 
because  my  employer  authorizes  me  to 
spend  lio  less  than  £100  in  ascertain- 
ing where  she  is,  if  alive,  or  where 
she  was  buried,  if  dead;  and  if  otlicr 
means  fail,  I  am  instructed  to  adver- 
tize to  the  effect — '  That  if  Louise 
Duval,  or,  in  case  of  her  death,  any 
children  of  hers  living  in  the  year 
18 It),  will  communicate  with  some 
person  whom  I  may  appoint  at  Paris 
— such  intelligence,  authenticated, 
may  prove  to  the  advantage  of  the 
party  advertized  for.'  I  am,  how- 
ever, told  not  to  resort  to  this  means 
without  consulting  either  with  a  legal 
adviser  or  the  police." 

"  Hem  ! — ^have  you  inquired  at  the 
house  where  this  lady  was,  you  say, 
living  in  1818?" 

"  Of  course  I  have  done  that ;  hut 
very  clumsily,  I  daresay — through  a 
friend — and  learnc-d  nothing.  Hot  I 
niu>t  not  keep  you  now.  I  think  \ 
shall  apply  at  once  to  the  police. 
What  should  I  say  when  I  get  to  the 
bureau  ? " 

"  Stop,  Monsieur,  stop,  I  do  not 
advise  you  to  apply  to  the  police.  It 
would  be  waste  ol   time  and   money. 
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Allow  me  to  think  over  the  iriiilter. 
I  shall  see  you  this  evening  at  the 
Cafe  Jean  Jacques  at  eight  o'clock. 
Till  then  do  nothing." 


"  All  light :  I ohey  you.  The  whole 
thing  is  out  of  my  way  of  business — 
awfully.     Bon  jour." 


CHAPTER    IX. 


PUNCTUAILT  at  eight  o'clock  Graham 
Vane  had  taken  his  seat  at  a  corner 
table  at  the  remote  endof  the  Cafe  Jean 
Jacques,  called  for  his  cup  of  cuffee 
and  his  evening  journal,  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  M.  Lebeau.  His  patience 
was  not  tasked  long.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Frenchman  entered,  paused  at  the 
coinptoir,  as  was  his  habit,  to  address 
a  polite  salutation  to  the  well-dressed 
lady  who  there  presided,  nodded  as 
usual  to  Armand  Monnier,  then  glanced 
round,  recognised  Graham  with  a  smile, 
and  approached  his  table  with  the  quiet 
grace  of  movement  by  which  he  was 
distinguished. 

Seating  himself  opposite  to  Graham, 
and  speaking  in  a  voice  too  low  to  be 
heard  by  others,  and  in  French,  he 
then  said — 

"  In  thinking  over  your  communi- 
cation this  morning,  it  strikes  me  as 
probable,  perhaps  as  certain,  that  this 
Louise  Duval  or  her  children,  if  she 
have  any,  must  be  entitled  to  some 
moneys  bequeathed  to  her  by  a  relation 
or  friend  in  England.  What  say  you 
to  that  assumption,  M.  Lamb?" 

"  You  are  a  sharp  fellow,"  answered 
Graham.  "  Just  what  I  say  to  myself. 
Why  else  should  I  be  instructed  to  go 
to  such  expense  in  finding  her  out? 
Most  likely,  if  one  can't  trace  her,  or 
her  children  born  before  the  date 
named,  any  such  moneys  will  go  to 
Bome  one  else ;  and  that  some  one  else, 
whoever  he  be,  has  commissioned  my 
employer  to  find  out.  But  I  don"t 
(imagine  any  sum  due  to  her  or  her 


heirs  can  be  much,  or  that  the  matter 

is  very  important ;  for,  if  so,  the  thing 
would  not  be  carelessly  left  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  small  fry  like  my- 
self, and  clapped  in  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  business  as  an  off-haud  job." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  employed 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  feel  authorised  to  do 
that  at  present ;  and  I  don't  see  the 
necessity  of  it.  It  seems  to  me,  on 
consideration,  a  matter  for  the  police 
to  ferret  out;  only,  as  I  asked  before, 
how  should  I  get  at  the  police  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  difficult.  It  is  just 
possible  that  I  might  help  you  better 
than  any  lawyer,  or  any  detective." 

"  Vhy,  did  you  ever  know  this 
Louise  Duval  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  M.  Lamb :  you  refuse 
me  your  full  confidence;  allow  me  to 
imitate  your  reserve." 

"  Oho  !"  said  Graham  ;  "  shut  up  as 
close  as  you  like ;  it  is  nothing  to  me. 
Only  observe,  there  is  this  difference 
between  us,  that  I  am  employed  by 
another.  He  does  not  authorise  me  to 
name  him  ;  and  if  I  did  commit  that 
indiscretion,  I  might  lose  my  bread 
and  cheese.  Whereas  you  have  no- 
body's secret  to  guard  but  your  own, 
in  saying  whether  or  not  you  ever 
knew  a  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Du- 
val. And  if  you  have  some  reason  tor 
not  getting  me  the  information  I  am 
instructed  to  obtain,  that  is  also  a  reason 
for  not  troubling  you  farther.  And 
after  all,  old  boy  "  (with  a  familiar  slap 
on  Lebeau's  stately  shoulder),  "after 
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all,  it  is  I  who  would  employ  you ;  you 
don't  employ  me.  And  if  you  find  out 
the  lady,  it  is  you  who  would  get  the 
one  hundred  pounds,  not  I." 

M.  Lebcau  mechanically  brushed, 
with  a  light  movement  of  hand,  the 
shoulder  which  the  Englishman  had  so 
pleasantly  touched,  drew  himself  and 
chair  some  inches  back,  and  said 
slowly — 

"  M.  Lamb,  let  us  talk  as  gentleman 
to  gentleman.  Put  aside  the  question 
of  money  altogether,  I  must  first  know 
why  your  employer  wants  to  hunt  out 
this  poor  Louise  Duval.  It  may  be  to 
her  injury,  and  I  would  do  her  none  if 
you  offered  thousands  where  you  offfer 
pounds.  I  forestall  the  condition  of 
mutual  confidence ;  I  own  that  I  have 
known  her — it  is  many  years  ago ;  and, 
M.  Lamb,  though  a  Frenchman  very 
often  injures  a  woman  from  love,  he 
is  in  a  worse  plight  for  bread  and 
cheese  than  I  am  if  he  injures  her  for 
money." 

"  Is  he  thinking  of  the  duchess's 
jewels  ?  "  thought  Graham. 

"  Bravo,  mon  vieux,"  he  said  aloud ; 
"  but  as  I  don't  know  what  my  em- 
ployer's motive  in  his  commission  is, 
perhaps  you  can  enlighten  me.  How 
could  his  inquiry  injure  Louise  Du- 
val ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say ;  but  you  English 
have  the  power  to  divorce  your  wives. 
Louise  Duval  may  have  married  an 
Englishman,  separated  from  him,  and 
he  wants  to  know  where  he  can  find, 
in  order  to  criminate  and  divorce  her, 
or  it  may  be  to  insist  on  her  to  return 
to  him." 

"  Bosh  !  that  is  not  likely." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  some  English 
friend  she  may  have  known  has  left 
her  a  bequest,  wliich  would  of  course 
lapse  to  some  one  else  if  she  be  not 
living," 

"  By  gad ! "  cried  Graham,  "  I 
think  you  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
bead  :  c'est  cela.     But  what  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  I  thought  any  substantial 


benefit  to  Louise  Duval  might  result 
from  the  success  of  your  inquiry,  I 
would  really  see  if  it  were  in  my 
power  to  help  you.  But  I  must  have 
time  to  consider." 

"  How  long  ?  " 

"  I  can't  exactly  say ;  perhaps  three 
or  four  days." 

"  Bon  !  I  will  wait.  Here  comes 
M.  Georges.  I  leave  you  to  dominoes 
and  him.     Good-night." 

Late  that  night  M.  Lebeau  was 
seated  alone  in  a  chamber  connected 
with  the  cabinet  in  which  he  received 
visitors.  A  ledger  was  open  before 
him,  which  he  scanned  with  careful 
eyes,  no  longer  screened  by  spectacles. 
The  survey  seemed  to  satisfy  him. 
He  murmured,  "  It  suffices — the  time 
has  come  ; "  closed  the  book — returned 
it  to  his  bureau,  which  he  locked  up 
— and  then  wrote  in  cipher  the  letter 
here  reduced  into  English  : — 

"Dear  and  noble  Fbiend, — 
Events  march ;  the  Empire  is  every- 
where undermined.  Our  treasury  has 
thriven  in  my  hands;  the  sums  sub- 
scribed and  received  by  me  through 
you  have  become  more  than  quadrupled 
by  advantageous  speculations,  in  which 
M.  Georges  has  been  a  most  trust- 
worthy agent.  A  portion  of  them  I 
have  continued  to  employ  in  the  mode 
suggested — viz.,  in  bringing  together 
men  discreetly  chosen  as  being  in 
their  various  ways  representatives  and 
ringleaders  of  the  motley  varieties 
tnat,  when  united  at  the  right 
moment,  form  a  Parisian  mob.  But 
from  that  right  moment  we  are  as 
yet  distant.  Before  we  can  call  pas- 
sion into  action,  we  must  prepare 
opinion  for  change.  I  propose  now  to 
devote  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our 
fund  towards  the  inauguration  of  a 
journal  wliich  shall  gradually  give 
voice  to  our  designs.  Trust  to  me  to 
insure  its  success,  and  obtain  the  aid 
of  writers  who  will  have  no  notion  of 
the  uses  to  which  they  ultimately  con- 
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tribute.  Now  that  the  time  has 
come  to  establish  for  ourselves  an 
organ  in  the  press,  addressing  higher 
orders  of  intelligence  than  those  which 
are  needed  to  destroy,  and  incapable 
of  reconstructing,  the  time  has  also 
arrived  for  the  reappearance  in  his 
proper  name  and  rank  of  the  man  in 
whom  yon  take  so  gracious  an  interest. 
In  vain  you  have  pressed  him  to  do  so 
before ;  till  now  he  had  not  amassed 
together,  by  the  slow  process  of  petty 
gains  and  constant  savings,  with  such 
additions  as  prudent,  speculations  on 
his  own  account  might  contribute,  the 
modest  means  necessary  to  his  resumed 
position.  And  as  he  always  contended 
against  your  generous  offers,  no  con- 
sideiation  should  ever  tempt  him 
either  to  appropriate   to  his  personal 


use  a  single  sou  intrusted  to  him  for  a 
public  purpose,  or  to  accept  from 
friendship  the  pecuniary  aid  which 
would  abase  him  into  the  hireling  of  a 
cause.  No  I  Victor  de  Mauleon 
despises  too  much  the  tools  that  be 
employs  to  allow  any  man  hereafter 
to  say,  '  Thou  also  wert  a  tool,  and 
hast  been  paid  for  thy  uses.' 

"  But  to  restore  the  victim  of 
calumny  to  his  ri'^rhtful  place  in  this 
gaudy  world,  stripped  of  youth  and 
reduced  in  fortune,  is  a  task  that  may 
well  seem  impossible.  To-morrow  he 
takes  the  first  step  towards  the 
achievement  of  the  impossible.  Ex- 
perience is  no  bad  substitute  for  youth, 
and  ambition  is  made  stronger  by  the 
goad  of  poverty. 

"  Thou  shalt  hear  of  bis  news  soon." 


BOOK   V. 


CHAPTER   I. 


The  next  day  at  noon  M.  Louvier  was 
closeted  in  his  study  with  M.  Gaiidrin. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Louvier,  "  I  have 
behaved  very  handsomely  to  the  heau, 
Marquis.  No  one  can  say  to  the 
contrary." 

"  True,"  answered  Gandrin.  "  Bo- 
sides  the  easy  terms  for  the  transfer 
of  the  mortgages,  that  free  bonus  of 
1,000  louis  is  a  generous  and  noble 
act  of  munificence." 

"  Is  it  not !  and  my  youngster  has 
already  begun  to  do  with  it  as  ,  I 
meant  and  expected.  He  has  taken 
a  fine  apartment ;  he  has  bought  a 
coupe  and  horses;  he  has  placed  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier  do 
Finisterre ;  he  is  entered  at  the  Jockey 
Club.  Parbleu,  the  1,000  louis  will 
be  soon  gone." 

"And  then  ?  " 

"  And  then  ! — w'hy,  he  will  have 
tasted  the  sweets  of  Parisian  life.  He 
will  think  with  disgust  of  the  vieux 
manoir.  He  can  borrow  no  more.  I 
must  remain  sole  mortgagee,  and  I 
shall  behave  as  handsomely  in  buying 
his  estates  as  I  have  behaved  in  in- 
creasing his  income." 

Here  a  clerk  entered  and  said  "  that 
a  monsieur  wished  to  see  M.  Louvier 
for  a  few  minutes  in  private,  on  urgent 
business." 


"  Tell  him  to  send  in  his  card." 

"  He  has  declined  to  do  so,  but 
states  that  he  has  already  the  honour 
of  your  acquaintance." 

"  A  writer   in    the   press,   perhaps 
or  is  he  an  artist  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  before, 
Monsieur,  but  he  has  the  air  trhs 
comine  ilfaut." 

"  Well,  you  may  admit  him.  I 
will  not  detain  you  longer,  my  dear 
Gandrin.  My  homages  to  Madame. 
Bon  jour." 

Louvier  bowed  out  M.  Gandrin,  and 
then  rubbed  his  hands  complacently. 
He  was  in  liigh  spirits.  "  Aha,  my 
dear  Marquis,  thou  art  in  my  trap 
now.  Would  it  were  thy  father  in- 
stead," he  muttered  chucklingly,  and 
then  took  his  stand  on  the  hearth, 
with  his  back  to  the  fireless  grate. 
There  entered  a  gentlenmn  exceed- 
ingly well  dressed — drissed  according 
to  the  fashion,  but  still  as  became  one 
of  ripe  middle  age,  not  desiring  to 
pass  for  younger  than  he  was. 

He  was  tall,  with  a  kind  of  lofty 
ease  in  his  air  and  his  movements ; 
not  slight  of  frame,  but  spare  enough 
to  disguise  the  strength  and  endurance 
which  belong  to  sinews  and  thews  of 
steel,  freed  from  all  superfluous  flesh, 
broad  across  the  shoulders,  thin  in  the 
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flanks.  His  dark  hair  had  in  youth 
been  luxuriant  in  thickness  and  curl ; 
it  was  now  clipped  short,  and  had 
become  bare  at  the  temples,  but  it 
still  retained  the  lustre  of  its  colour 
and  the  crispness  of  its  ringlets.  He 
wore  neither  beard  nor  moustache, 
and  the  darkness  of  his  hair  was  con- 
trasted by  a  clear  fairness  of  com- 
plexion, healthful,  though  somewhat 
pale,  and  eyes  of  that  rare  grey  tint 
which  has  in  it  no  shade  of  blue — 
peculiar  eyes,  which  give  a  very  dis- 
tinct character  to  the  face.  The  man 
must  have  been  singularly  handsome 
in  youth ;  he  was  handsome  still, 
though  probably  in  his  forty-seventh 
or  forty-eighth  year,  doubtless  a  very 
different  kind  of  comeliness.  The 
form  of  the  features  and  the  contour 
of  the  face  were  those  that  suit  the 
rounded  beauty  of  the  Greek  out- 
line, and  such  beauty  would  naturally 
have  been  the  attribute  of  the  coun- 
tenance in  earlier  days.  But  the 
cheeks  were  now  thin,  and  with  lines 
of  care  and  sorrow  between  nostril 
and  lip,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  face 
seemed  lengthened,  and  the  features 
had  become  more  salient, 

Louvier  gazed  at  his  visitor  with  a 
vague  idea  that  he  had  seen  him  be- 
fore, and  could  not  remember  where 
or  when  ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  recog- 
nised at  tlie  first  glance  a  man  of  rank 
and  of  the  great  world. 

"  Pray  be  seated.  Monsieur ! "  he 
said,  resuming  his  own  easy-chair. 

The  visitor  obeyed  the  invitation 
with  a  very  graceful  bend  of  his  head, 
drew  his  chair  near  to  the  financier's, 
stretched  his  limbs  with  the  ease  of  a 
man  making  himself  at  home,  and 
fixing  his  calm  bright  eyes  quietly 
on  Louvier,  said,  with  a  bland 
smile — 

"  My  dear  old  friend,  do  you  not 
remember  me  ?  You  are  less  altered 
than  I  am." 

Louvier  stared  hard  and  long;  his 
lip   fell,  his  cheek   paled,  and  at  last 


he  faltered  out,  "  Ciel !  is  it  possible ! 
Victor — the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon  ?  " 

"  At  your  service,  my  dear  Lou- 
vier." 

There  was  a  pause;  the  financier 
was  evidently  confused  and  embar- 
rassed, and  not  less  evidently  the 
visit  of  the  "  dear  old  friend"  was  un- 
welcome. 

"  Vicomte,"  he  said  at  last,  "  this 
is  indeed  a  surprise;  I  thought  you 
had  long  since  quitted  Paris  for 
good." 

"  '  L'homme  propose,'  &c.  I  have 
returned,  and  mean  to  enjoy  the  rest 
of  my  days  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Graces  and  the  Pleasures.  Wliat 
though  we  are  not  so  young  as  we 
were,  Louvier, — we  have  more  vigour 
in  us  than  the  new  generation  ;  and 
though  it  may  no  longer  befit  us  to 
renew  the  gay  carousals  of  old,  life 
has  still  excitements  as  vivid  for  the 
social  temperament  and  ambitious 
mind.  Yes,  the  roi  des  viveurs  re- 
turns to  Paris  for  a  more  solid  throne 
than  he  filled  before." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?  " 

"  As  serious  as  the  French  gaiety 
will  permit  one  to  be." 

"  Alas,  M.  le  Vicomte !  can  you 
flatter  yourself  that  you  will  regain 
the  society  you  have  quitted,  and  the 
name  you  have " 

Louvier  stopped  short ;  something 
in  the  Vicomte's  eye  daunted  him. 

"  The  name  I  have  laid  aside  for 
convenience  of  travel.  Princes  travel 
incognito,  and  so  may  a  simple  gentil- 
homme.  •  Regain  my  place  in 
society,'  say  you  ?  Yes ;  it  is  not 
that  which  troubles  me." 

"  What  does  ?  " 

"  The  consideration  whether  on 
a  very  modest  income  I  can  be 
sufficiently  esteemed  for  myself 
to  render  that  society  more  pleasant 
than  ever.  Ah,  vion  cher  !  why  re- 
coil ?  why  so  friglitened  ?  Do  you 
think  am  going  to  ask  you  for 
money        Have  I  ever  done  so  since 
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we  parted  ?  and  did  I  ever  do  so  be- 
fore without,  repaying  you  ?  Bah  !  you 
rolu7-iers  are  worse  tlian  the  Bourbons. 
You  never  learn  or  unlearn.  '  Fors 
non  mutat  genus.' " 

The  magnificent  millionaire,  accus- 
tomed to  the  homage  of  grandees 
from  the  faubourg  and  lions  from  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  rose  to  his  feet  in 
superb  wrath,  less  at  the  taunting 
words  than  at  the  haughtiness  of  mien 
with  whicli  they  were  uttered. 

"  Monsieur,  I  cannot  permit  you  to 
address  me  in  that  tone.  Do  you  mean 
to  insult  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  Tranquillise  your 
nerves,  reseat  yourself,  and  listen  ; — 
reseat  yourself,  I  say." 

Louvier  dropped  into  his  chair. 

"  No,"  resumed  the  Vicomte, 
politely,  "  I  do  not  come  here  to 
insult  you,  neither  do  I  come  to  ask 
money ;  I  assume  that  I  am  in  my 
rights  when  I  ask  M.  Louvier  what 
has  become  of  Louise  Duval  ?" 

"  Louise  Duval !  I  know  nothing 
about  her." 

"  Possibly  not  now ;  but  you  did 
know  her  well  enough,  when  we  two 
parted,  to  be  a  candidate  for  her 
hand.  You  did  know  her  enough  to 
solicit  my  good  offices  in  promotion 
of  your  suit;  and  you  did,  at  my 
advice,  quit  Paris  to  seek  her  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle." 

"  What,  have  you,  M.  de  Mauleon, 
not  heard  news  of  her  since  that  day  ?  " 

"  I  decline  to  accept  your  question 
as  an  answer  to  mine.  You  went  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  you  saw  Louise 
Duval ;  at  my  urgent  reque;t  she 
condescended  to  accept  your  hand." 

"  No,  M.  de  Mauleon,  she  did  not 
accept  my  hand.  I  did  not  even  see 
her.  The  day  before  I  arrived  at 
Ai.x-la-Chapelle  she  had  left  it — not 
alone — left  it  with  her  lover." 

"  Her  lover  !  you  do  not  mean  the 
miserable  Englishman  who " 

"  No  Englishman,"  interrupted 
Louvier,  fiercely.     "  Enough  that  the 


step  she  took  placed  an  eternal  barrier 
between  her  and  myself.  I  have  never 
even  sought  to  hear  of  her  since  that 
day.  Vicomte,  that  woman  was  the 
one  love  of  my  life.  I  loved  her,  as 
you  must  have  known,  to  folly — to 
madness.  And  how  was  my  love  re- 
quited ?  Ah  !  you  open  a  very  deep 
wound,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

"  Pardon  me,  Louvier ;  I  did  not 
give  you  credit  for  feelings  so  keen 
and  so  genuine,  nor  did  I  think  myself 
thus  easily  afiected  by  matters  belong- 
ing to  a  past  life  so  remote  from  the 
present.  For  whom  did  Louise  forsake 
you  ?  " 

"  It  matters  not — he  is  dead." 

"  I  regret  to  hear  that;  I  miglit 
have  avenged  you." 

"  I  need  no  one  to  avenge  my  wrong. 
Let  this  pass." 

"Not  yet.  Louise,  you  say,  fled 
with  a  seducer  ?  So  proud  as  she  was, 
I  can  scarcely  believe  it." 

*'  Oh,  it  was  not  with  a  roturier 
she  fled;  her  pride  would  not  have 
allowed  that." 

"  He  must  have  deceived  her  some- 
how. Did  she  continue  to  live  with 
him?" 

"  That  question,  at  least,  I  can 
answer ;  for  though  I  lost  all  trace  of 
her  life,  his  life  was  pretty  well  known 
to  me  till  its  end;  and  a  very  few  months 
after  she  fled  he  was  enchained  to 
another.     Let  us  talk  of  her  no  more." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  De  Mauleon, 
"  some  disgraces  are  not  to  be  re- 
deemed, and  therefore  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed. To  me,  though  a  relation, 
Louise  Duval  was  but  little  known, 
and  after  what  you  tell  me,  I  cannot 
dispute  your  right  to  say,  '  talk  of  her 
uo  more.'  You  loved  her,  and  she 
wronged  you.  My  poor  Louvier,  par- 
don me  if  I  made  an  old  wound  bleed 
afresh." 

These  words  were  said  with  a  cer- 
tain pathetic  tenderness ;  they  softened 
Louvier  towards  the  speaker. 

After  a  short  pause   the   Vicomte 
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swept  his  hand  over  his  brow,  as  if  to 
dismiss  from  his  mind  a  painful  and 
obtiusive  thjuglit;  then  with  a  eh  uiged 
expression  of  countenance — an  expres- 
sion frank  and  winning — with  voice 
and  with  manner  in  wliieh  no  vestige 
remained  of  tlie  irony  or  the  h.iugh- 
finess  with  wliich  lie  had  resented 
the  frigidity  of  his  reception,  he  drew 
his  chair  still  nearer  to  Louvier's, 
and  resumed  :  "  Our  situatims,  Paul 
Louvier,  are  much  changed  since  we 
two  became  friends.  1  then  could  say, 
'  Open  sesame '  to  whatever  recesses, 
forbidden  to  vulgar  foot>ti'ps,  the 
adventurer  whom  I  took  by  the  hand 
might  wish  to  explore.  In  those  days 
my  heart  was  warm ;  I  liked  you, 
liouvier — honestly  liked  j'ou.  I  think 
our  personal  acquaintance  commenced 
in  some  gay  gathering  of  young  vweurs, 
whose  behaviour  to  you  offended  my 
sense  of  good  breeding  ?  " 

Louvier  coloured,  and  muttered  in- 
audibly. 

De  Mauleon  continued  :  "  I  felt  it 
due  to  you  to  rebuke  their  incivilities, 
the  more  so  as  you  evinced  on  that 
occasion  your  ov?n  superiority  in  sense 
and  temper,  permit  me  to  add,  with 
no  lack  of  becoming  spirit." 

Louvier  bowed  his  head,  evidently 
gratified. 

"  From  that  day  we  became  familiar. 
If  any  obligation  to  me  were  incurred, 
you  would  not  have  been  slow  to 
return  it.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
when  I  was  rapidly  wasting  money — 
and  money  was  plentiful  with  you — 
you  generously  offered  me  your  pin-se. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  I  accepted 
the  oiler ;  and  you  would  never  have 
asked  repayment  if  I  had  not  insisted 
on  repaying.  I  was  no  less  grateful 
for  your  aid." 

Louvier  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
extend  iiis  hand,  but  he  checked  the 
impulse. 

"There  was  another  attraction  wiiich 
drew  me  towards  you.  1  recognised 
n  your  character  a  certain  power  in 


sympathy  with  that  power  which  I 
imagined  lay  dormant  in  myself,  and 
not  to  be  found  among  the  frelu^'ietn 
and  lions  who  were  my  more  habitual 
associates.  Do  you  not  remember 
some  hours  of  serious  talk  we  have 
had  together  when  we  lounged  in  the 
Tuileries,  or  sipped  our  coffee  in  the 
garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  ? — ^liours 
wlien  we  forgot  that  those  were  the 
haunts  of  idlers,  and  thought  of  the 
stormy  actions  affecting  the  history  of 
the  world  of  which  they  had  been  the 
scene — hours  when  I  confided  to  you, 
as  I  confided  to  no  other  man,  the 
ambitious  hopes  for  the  future  which 
my  follies  in  the  present,  alas  !  were 
hourly  tending  to  frustrate  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  reaiember  the  starlit  night ; 
it  was  not  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  nor  in  the  Palais  Royal,-" — it 
was  on  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  on 
which  we  had  paused,  noting  the  star- 
light on  the  waters,  that  you  said, 
pointing  towards  the  walls  of  the 
Corps  Legishdif,  '  Paul,  when  I  once 
get  into  the  Cliamber,  how  long  will 
it  take  me  to  become  First  Minister  of 
France  ?  ' " 

"  Did  I  say  so  ? — possibly  ;  but  I 
was  too  young  then  for  admission  to 
the  Chamber,  and  I  fancied  I  had  so 
many  years  yet  to  spare  in  idle  loiter- 
ings  at  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  Pass 
over  these  circumstances.  You  became 
in  love  with  Louise.  I  told  you  her 
troubled  history  j  it  did  not  di:ninish 
your  love  ;  and  then  I  frankly  favoured 
your  suit.  You  set  out  for  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  a  day  or  two  afterwards — 
then  fell  the  tliunderbolt  which  shat- 
tered my  existence — and  we  hare 
never  met  again  till  this  hour.  You 
did  not  receive  me  kindly,  Paul 
Louvier." 

"  B.it,"  said  Louvier,  •  falteringly, 
"  but  since  you  refer  to  that  thunder- 
bolt, you  cannot  but  be  aware  that — 

that " 

"  I  was  subjected  to  a  calumny 
which  I  expect  those  who  have  known 
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me  as  well  as  you  did  to  assist  me  now 
to  refute." 

"  If  it  be  really  a  calumny." 

"  Heavens,  man  !  could  you  ever 
doubt  that  f  "  cried  De  .Mauleon,  with 
heat ;  "  ever  doubt  that  I  would 
rather  have  blown  out  my  brains  than 
allowed  them  even  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  a  crime  so  base  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Louvier, 
meekly,  "  but  I  did  not  return  to  Paris 
for  mouths  after  you  had  disappeared. 
My  mind  was  unsottled  by  the  news 
that  awaited  me  at  Aix  ;  I  sou<^ht  to 
distract  it  by  travel — visited  Holland 
and  England ;  and  when  I  did  return 
to  Paris,  all  that  I  heard  of  your  story 
was  the  darker  side  of  it.  I  willingly 
listen  to  your  own  account.  You 
never  took,  or  at  least  never  accepted, 

the    Duchesse  de 's  jewels;    and 

your  friend  ]\I.  de  X.  never  <old  them 
to  one  jeweller  and  obtained  their  sub- 
stitutes in  paste  from  another  ?  " 

The  Vicomte  made  a  perceptible 
effort  to  repress  an  impulse  of  rage  ; 
then  reseating  himself  in  his  chair, 
and  with  that  slight  shrug  of  the 
shoulder  by  which  a  Prenchman  im- 
plies to  himself  that  rage  would  be  out 
of  place,  replied  calmly,  "  M.  de  N. 
did  as  you  say,  but,  of  course,  not  em- 
ployed by  me,  nor  with  my  knowledge. 
Listen ;  the  truth  is  this — the  time 
has  come  to  tell  it :  Before  you  left 
Paris  for  Aix  I  found  myself  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  I  had  glidtd  towards 
it  with  my  characteristic  recklessness— 
with  that  scorn  of  money  for  itself, 
that  sanguine  confidence  in  the  favour 
of  fortune,  which  are  vices  common  to 
every  roi  dea  viveurs.  Poor  mock 
Alexanders  that  we  spendthrifts  are  in 
youth  !  we  divide  all  we  have  among 
others,  and  when  asked  by  some 
prudent  friend,  '  What  have  you  left 
for  your  own  share  ?  '  answer  '  Hope.' 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  my  patrimony 
was  rapidly  vanishing  ;  but  then  my 
horses  were  matchless.  I  had  enougli 
tp  last  me  for  years  on  their  chance  of 
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winning — of  course  they  would  win. 
But  you  may  recollect  when  we  parted 
that  I  was  troubled,— creditors'  bills 
bi'fore  me — usurers'  bills  too, — and 
yon,  my  dear  Louvier,  pressed  on  me 
your  purse  ;  were  angry  when  I  re- 
fused ^t.  How  could  I  accept  ?  All 
my  chance  of  repayment  was  in  the 
speed  of  a  horse.  I  believed  in  that 
chance  for  myself;  but  for  a  trustful 
friend,  no.  Ask  your  own  heart  now 
— nay,  I  will  not  say  heart — ask  your 
own  common-sense,  whether  a  man 
who  then  put  aside  your  purse — 
spendthrift,  vaiirim,  though  he  might 
be — was  likely  to  steal  or  accept  a 
woman's  jewels — Vas,  mon  pauvre 
Louvier,  again  I  say,  '  Fors  71011 
mtitat  genus.'  " 

Despite  the  repetition  of  the  dis- 
pleasing patrician  motto,  such  reminis- 
cence>  of  his  visitor's  motley  character 
— irregular,  turbulent,  the  reverse  of 
severe,  but,  in  its  own  loose  way, 
grandly  generous  and  grandly  brave 
— struck  both  on  the  common-sense 
and  the  heart  of  the  listener;  and  the 
Frenchman  recognised  tiie  Frenchman. 
Louvier  doubted  De  Mauleon's  word 
no  more,  bowed  his  head,  and  said, 
"  Victor  de  Mauleon,  I  have  wronged 
you — go  on." 

"  On  the  day  after  you  left  for 
Aix  came  that  horse-race  on  which  my 
all  depended :  it  was  lost.  The  loss 
absorbed  the  whole  of  my  remaining 
fortune,  it  absorbed  about  20,000 
francs  in  excess,  a  debt  of  honour  to 
De  N.,  whom  you  called  my  friend  : 
friend  he  was  not;  ^imitator,  follower, 
flatterer,  yes.  Still  I  deemed  him 
enough  my  friend  to  say  to  him, 
'  Give  me  a  little  time  to  pay  the 
money ;  I  nmst  sell  my  stud,  or  write 
to  my  oidy  living  relation  from  whom 
1  have  expectations.'  You  remember 
that  relation — Jacques  de  Mauleon, 
old  and  unuiarried.  By  De  N.'s  ad- 
vice I  did  write  to  my  kinsman.  No 
answer  came  ;  but  what  did  come  were 
fresh    bills   from    ci  editors.       I    then 
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calmly  calculated  my  assets.  The  sale 
of  my  stud  and  effects  might  suffice  to 
pay  every  sou  that  I  owed,  including 
my  debt  to  De  N. ;  but  that  was  not 
quite  certain — at  all  events,  when  the 
debts  were  paid  I  should  be  beggared. 
Well,  you  know,  Louvier,  what  we 
Frenchmen  are :  how  Natftre  has 
denied  to  us  the  quality  of  patience  ; 
how  involuntarily  suicide  presents 
itself  to  us  when  hope  is  lost — and 
suicide  seemed  to  me  here  due  to 
honour — viz.,  to  the  certain  disch:trge 
of  my  liabilities — for  the  stud  and 
effects  of  Victor  de  Mauleon,  roi  des 
viveurs,  would  command  much  higher 
prices  if  he  died  like  Cato  than  if  he 
ran  away  from  his  fate  like  Pompey. 
Doubtless  De  N.  guessed  my  intention 
from  my  words  or  my  manner  ;  but 
on  the  very  day  in  which  I  had  made 
all  preparations  for  quitting  the  world 
from  which  sunshine  had  vanished,  I 
received  in  a  blank  envelope  bank- 
notes amounting  to  70,000  francs,  and 
the  post-mark  on  the  envelope  was 
tliat  of  the  town  of  Fontainebleau, 
near  to  which  lived  my  rich  kinsman 
Jacques.  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  sum  came  from  liim.  Displeased 
as  he  might  have  been  with  my  wild 
career,  still  I  was  bis  natural  heir. 
The  sum  sufficed  to  pay  my  debt  to 
De  N.,  to  all  creditors,  and  leave  a 
surplus.  My  sanguine  spirits  returned. 
I  would  sell  my  stud;  I  would  re- 
trench, reform,  go  to  ray  kinsman  as 
the  penitent  son.  The  fatted  calf 
would  be  killed,  and  I  should  wear 
purple  yet.  You  understand  that, 
Louvier  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  j  so  like  you.     Go  on." 
"Now,    then,    came    the   thunder- 
bolt !     Ah  !  in  those  sunny  days  you 
used  to  envy  me  for  being  so  spoilt  by 

women.     The  Duchesse  de had 

conceived  for  me  one  of  those  romantic 
fancies  which  women  without  children, 
and  with  ample  leisure  for  the  waste 
of  affection,  do  sometimes  conceive  for 
very  ordinary  men  younger  than  tlicm- 


selves,  but  in  whom  they  imagine  thoy 
discover  sinners  to  reform  or  heroes  to 
exalt.  I  had  been  honoured  by  some 
notes  from  the  Duchesse  in  which  this 
sort  of  romance  was  owned.  I  had 
not  replied  to  them  encouragingly.  In 
truth,  my  heart  was  tlien  devoted  to 
another, — the  English  girl  whom  I 
had  wooed  as  ray  wife — who,  despite 
her  parents'  retractation  of  their  con- 
sent to  our  union  when  they  learned 
how  dilapidated  were  my  fortunes, 
pledged  herself  to  remain  faithful  to 
me,  and  wait  for  better  days."  Again 
De  Mauleon  paused  in  suppressed 
emotion,  and  then  went  on  hurriedly  : 
"  No,  the  Duchesse  did  not  inspire  me 
with  guilty  passion,  but  she  did  in- 
spire me  with  an  affectionate  respect. 
I  felt  that  she  was  by  nature  meant 
to  be  a  great  and  noble  creature,  and 
was,  nevertlieless,  at  that  moment 
wholly  misled  from  her  right  place 
amongst  women  by  an  illusion  of  mere 
imagination  about  a  man  who  hap- 
pened then  to  be  very  much  talked 
about,  and  perhaps  resembled  some 
Lothario  in  the  novels  which  she 
was  always  reading.  We  lodged,  as 
you  may  remember,  in  the  same 
house." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  I  remember 
how  you  once  took  me  to  a  great  ba  1 
given  by  the  Ducliessc ;  how  handsome 
I  thought  her,  thougli  no  longer 
young;  and  you  say  right — how  1 
did  envy  you,  that  night !  " 

"  From  that  night,  however,  the 
Due,  not  unnaturally,  became  jealous. 
He  reproved  the  Duchesse  for  her  too 
amiable  manner  towards  a  mauvais 
nujet  like  myself,  and  forbade  her  in 
future  to  receive  my  visits.  It  was 
then  that  these  notes  became  frequent 
and  clandestine,  brought  to  me  by  her 
maid,  who  took  back  my  somewhat 
chilling  replies. 

"  But  to  proceed.  In  the  flush  of 
my  high  spirits,  and  in  the  insolence 
of  magnificent  ease  with  which  I  paid 
De  N.  the  trifle  I  owed  him,  some- 
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tiling  he  said  made  my  heart  stand 
still.  I  told  him  that  the  money 
received  had  come  from  Jacques  de 
Mauleon,  and  that  I  was  going  down 
to  his  house  that  day  to  thank  him. 
He  replied,  '  Don't  go  j  it  did  not 
come  from  him.'  'It  must;  seethe 
post-mark  of  the  envelope — Foutaine- 
hleau.'  '  I  posted  it  at  Fontaineblcau.' 
'  You  sent  me  the  money,  you ! '  'Nay, 
that  is  beyond  my  means.  Where  it 
came  from,'  said  this  miserable, '  mucli 
more  may  yet  come;'  and  then  he 
narrated,  with  that  cynicism  so  in 
vogue  at  Paris,  how  he  had  told  the 
Duchesse  (who  knew  him  as  my  in- 
timate associate)  of  ray  stress  of 
circumstanre,  of  his  fear  that  I  me- 
ditated something  desperate ;  how  she 
gave  him  the  jewels  to  sell  and  to 
substitute ;  how,  in  order  to  baffle  my 
suspicion  and  frustrate  my  scruples, 
he  had  gone  to  Fontaineblcau  and 
there  posted  the  envelope  containing 
the  bank-notes,  out  of  which  he 
secured  for  himself  the  payment  he 
deemed  otherwise  imperilled.  De  N. 
having  made  this  confession,  hurried 
down  the  stairs  swiftly  enougli  to  save 
himself  a  descent  by  the  window.  Do 
you  believe  me  still  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  you  were  always  so  hot- 
blooded,  and  De  N.  so  considerate  of 
self,  I  believe  you  implicitly." 

"  Of  course  I  did  what  any  man 
would  do— I  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to 
the  Duchesse,  stating  all  my  gratitude 
for  an  act  of  pure  friendship  so  noble ; 
urging  also  the  reasons  that  rendered 
it  impossible  for  a  man  of  honour  to 
profit  by  such  an  act.  Unh.ippily, 
what  had  been 'sent  was  paid  away 
ere  I  knew  the  facts;  but  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  life  till  my  debt 
to  her  was  acquitted;  in  short, 
Louvier,  conceive  for  yourself  the  sort 
of  letter  which  I — which  any  honest 
man — would  write,  under  circum- 
stances so  cruel." 

"  H'm  !"  gruQtal  Louvier. 

"  Something,  however,  in  my  letter, 


conjoined  with  what  De  N.  had  told 
her  as  to  my  state  of  mind,  alarmed 
this  poor  woman,  who  had  deigned  to 
take    in   me  an  interest  so  little  de- 
served.   Her  reply,  very  agitated  and 
incoherent,  was  brouglit  to  me  by  her 
maid,  who  had  taken  my  letter,  and 
by  whom,  as   I  before  said,  our  con-e- 
]  spondence  had  been  of  late  carried  on. 
i  In  her  reply  she  implored  me  to  de- 
cide, to  reflect  on  nothing  till  I  had 
seen  her  ;  stated  how  the  rest  of  her 
day   was   pre-engaged;    and   since  to 
visit  her  openly  had  been  made  im- 
possible by  the    Due's  interdict,    en- 
closed the  key  to  the  private  entrance 
to  her  rooms,  by  which  I  could  gain 
an  interview  with  her  at  ten  o'clock 
that  niglit,  au  hour  at  which  the  Due 
had    informed  her  he  should    be    out 
till  late  at  his  club.     Now,  however 
great     the    indiscretion     which    the 
Duchesse  here  conunitted,  it  is  due  to 
her  memory   to  say  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that    her  dominant   idea   was 
that     I     meditated     self-destruction ; 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  to  save  me 
from  it ;  and  for  the  rest  she  trusted 
to    the    influence    which    a    woman's 
tears  and  adjurations  and  reasonings 
have    over    even    the  strongest   anl 
hardest  men.     It  is  only  one  of  those 
coxcombs    in    whom    the     world    of 
fashion  abounds  who  could  have  ad- 
mitted a  thought    that    would    have 
done  wrong  to  the  impulsive,  gener- 
ous, imprudent  eagerness  of  a  woman 
to   be    in  time    to   save  from    death 
by   his  own  hand  a   fellow-being  for 
whom  she  had  conceived  an  interest. 
I  so  construed  her  note.    At  the  hour 
she  named  I  admitted  myself  into  the 
rooms  by  the  key  she  sent.   Y<)u  know 
the  rest :  I  was  discovered  by  the  Due 
and  by   the   agents   of  police  in   the 
cabinet  in  which  the  Duchesse's  jewels 
were  kept.     The  key  that  admitted 
me  into  the  cabinet  was  found  in  my 
possession." 

De  JMaul(^on'8  voice  here  faltered, 
and  he  covered  his  face  with  a  con- 
1.2 
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vulsive  hand.  Almost  in  the  same 
breath  he  recovered  from  visible  signs 
of  emotion,  and  went  on  with  a  half- 
laugh. 

"  Ah  !  you  envied  me,  did  you,  for 
being  spoiled  by  tlie  women  ?  En- 
viable position  indeed  was  mine  that 
night.  Tlie  Due  obeyed  the  first  im- 
p\ilse  of  his  wrath.  He  imagined  that 
I  had  dishonoured  him :  lie  would 
dishonour  me  in  return.  Easier  to 
his  pride,  too,  a  charge  against  the 
robber  of  jewels  than  against  a 
favoured  lover  of  his  wife.  But  when 
I,  obeying  the  first  necessary  obliga- 
tion of  honour,  invented  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  the  story  by  which  the 
Duchesse's  reputation  was  cleared  from 
suspicion,  accused  myself  of  a  frantic 
jiassion  and  the  trickery  of  a  fabri- 
cated key,  the  Due's  true  nature  of 
gentilhomme  came  back.  He  retracted 
the  charge  which  he  could  scarcely 
even  at  the  first  blush  have  felt  to  be 
well-founded ;  and  as  the  sole  charge 
left  was  simply  that  which  men 
comme  ilfaut  do  not  refer  to  criminal 
courts  and  police  investigations,  I  was 
left  to  make  my  bow  unmolested  and 
retreat  to  my  own  rooms,  awaiting 
there  such  communications  as  the  Due 
might  deem  it  right  to  convey  to  me 
on  the  morrow. 

"  But  on  the  morrow  the  Duo,  with 
his  wife  and  personal  suite,  quitted 
Paris  en  route  for  Spain  ;  the  bulk  of 
his  retinue,  including  the  offending 
abigail,  was  discharged;  and,  whether 
through  these  servants  or  through 
the  police,  the  story  before  evening 
was  in  the  mouth  of  every  gossip  in 
club  or  cafe — exaggerated,  distorted, 
to  my  ignominy  and  shame.  My  de- 
tection in  the  cabinet,  the  sale  of  the 
jewels,  the  substitution  of  paste  by  l)e 
N.,  who  was  known  to  be  my  servile 
imitator,  and  reputed  to  be  my  ahject 
tool ;  all  my  losses  on  the  turf,  my 
debts, —  all  these  scattered  fibres  of 
flax  were  twisted  together  in  a  rope 
that  would  have  hanged  a  dog  with  a 


much  better  name  than  mine.  If 
some  disbelieved  that  I  could  be  a 
thief,  few  of  those  who  should  have 
known  me  best  held  me  guiltless  of  a 
baseness  almost  equal  to  that  of  theft 
— tlie  exaction  of  profit  from  the  love 
of  a  foolish  woman." 

"  But  you  could  have  told  your  own 
tale,  shown  the  letters  you  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Duchosse,  and  cleared 
away  every  stain  on  your  honour." 

"  How  ? — shown  her  letters,  ruined 
her  character,  even  stated  that  she 
had  caused  iier  jewels  to  be  sold  for 
the  uses  of  a  young  roue!  Ah  no, 
L'luvier!  I  would  rather  have  gone 
to  the  galleys." 

"  H'm  !  "  grunted  Louvier  again. 

"  The  Due  generously  gave  me 
better  means  of  righting  myself. 
Three  days  after  he  quitted  Paris  I 
received  a  letter  from  him,  very  po- 
litely written,  expressing  his  great 
regret  that  any  words  implying  the 
suspicion  too  monstrous  and  absurd  to 
need  refutation  should  have  escaped 
him  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment; 
but  stating  that  since  the  oftence  I 
had  owned  was  one  that  he  could  not 
overlook,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  asking  the  only  reparation  I  could 
make.  That  if  it  '  deranged '  me  to 
quit  Paris,  he  would  leturn  to  it  for 
the  purpose  required  ;  but  that  if  I 
would  give  him  the  additional  satis- 
faction of  suiting  his  convenience,  he 
should  prefer  to  await  my  arrival  at 
Bayonne,  where  he  was  detained  by 
the  indisposition  of  the  Duchesse." 

"You  have  still  that  letter?" 
a-ked  Louvier,  quickly. 

"  Yes  ;  with  other  more  important 
documents  constituting  what  I  may 
call  my  pieces  justijicatives. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  I  replied 
stating  the  time  at  which  I  should 
arrive  at  Bayonne,  and  the  hotel  at 
which  I  should  await  the  Due's  com- 
mand. Accordingly  I  set  out  that 
same  day,  gained  the  hotel  named, 
despatched  to  the  Due  the  announce- 
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mont  of  my  arrival,  and  was  con- 
sidcrinsi  liow  I  should  obtain  a  second 
in  sonic  offirur  quartered  in  the  town 
— for  my  soreness  and  resentment  at 
the  marked  coldness  of  my  former 
:ic(iaaintanees  at  Paris  had  forbidden 
me  to  SL'ck  a  sci;ond  amoii'j:  any  of 
that  faithless  number — when  the  Due 
himself  entered  my  room.  Judge  of 
my  amaze  at  seeing  him  in  person  ; 
judge  how  much  greater  the  amaze 
became  when  he  advanced  with  a 
grave  but  cordial  smile,  offering  me 
his  hand  ! 

"  '  M.  dc  Mauleon,'  said  he,  '  since 
I  wrote  to  you,  facts  have  become 
known  to  me  which  would  induce  me 
rather  to  ask  your  friendship  than 
call  on  you  to  defend  your  life.  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  has  been  seriously 
ill  since  we  left  Paris,  and  I  refrained 
from  all  explanations  likely  to  add  to 
the  hysterical  excitement  under  whi.^h 
she  was  suffering.  It  is  only  this  d;iy 
that  her  mind  became  collected,  and 
she  herself  then  gave  me  her  entire 
confidence.  Monsieur,  she  insisted  on 
my  reading  the  letters  that  yon  ad- 
dressed to  her.  Those  letters,  Mon- 
sieur, suffice  to  prove  your  innocence 
of  any  design  against  my  peace.  The 
Duchesse  has  so  candidly  avowed  her 
own  indiscretion,  has  so  clearly  es- 
tablished the  distinction  between  in- 
discretion and  guilt,  that  I  have 
granted  her  my  pardon  with  a  light- 
ened heart  and  a  firm  belief  that  we 
shall  be  happier  together  than  we 
have  been  yet.' 

"The  Due  continued  his  journey 
the  next  day,  but  he  subsequently 
hoTioured  me  with  two  or  three  letters 
written  as  friend  to  friend,  and  in 
which  you  will  find  repeated  the  sub- 
stance of  what  I  have  stated  him  to 
say  by  word  of  mouth." 

"  But  why  not  then  have  returned 
to  Paris  ?  Such  letters,  at  least,  you 
might  have  shown,  and  in  braving 
your  calumniators  you  would  have 
sooii  lived  them  down." 


"  You  forget  that  T  was  a  ruined 
man.  \Vhen,  by  the  sale  of  my  norses, 
&c.,  my  debts,  including  what  was 
owed  to  the  Duchesse,  and  which  I 
remitted  to  the  Due,  were  discharged, 
the  balam-e  left  to  me  would  not  have 
maintained  me  a  week  at  Paris.  Be- 
sides, I  felt  so  sore,  so  indignant. 
Paris  arid  the  Parisians  had  become  to 
me  so  hateful.  And  to  crown  all,  that 
girl,  that  English  girl,  whom  I  had  so 
loved,  on  whose  fidelk/  I  had  so 
counted — well,  I  received  a  letter  from 
her,  gently  but  coldly  bidding  me  fare- 
well for  ever.  I  do  not  think  she  be- 
lieved me  guilty  of  theft,  but  doubt- 
less the  offence  I  had  confessed,  in 
order  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
Duchesse,  could  but  seem  to  her  all- 
sulficient !  Broken  in  spirit,  bleeding 
at  heart  to  the  very  core,  still  self- 
destruction  was  no  longer  to  be 
thought  of.  I  would  not  die  till  I 
could  once  more  lift  up  my  head  as 
Victor  de  Mauleon." 

"  What  then  became  of  you,  my 
poor  Victor  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  tale  too  long  for 
recital.  I  have  played  so  many  parts 
that  1  am  puzzled  to  recognise  my 
own  identity  with  the  Victor  de 
Mauleon  whose  name  I  abandoned.  I 
have  been  a  soldier  in  Algeria,  and 
won  my  cross  on  the  field  of  battle — 
that  cross  and  my  colonel's  letter  are 
among  my  pieces  justificatifes.  I 
have  been  a  gold-digger  in  California, 
a  speculator  in  New  York,  of  late  in 
callings  obscure  and  humble.  But  in 
all  my  adventures,  under  whatever 
name,  1  have  earned  testimonials  of 
probity,  could  manitestations  of  so 
vulgar  a  virtue  be  held  of  account  by 
the  enlightened  people  of  Paris.  I 
come  now  to  a  close.  The  Viconite 
dc  Mauleon  is  about  to  reappear  in 
Paris,  and  the  first  to  whom  ho  an- 
nounces that  sublime  avatar  is  Paul 
Louvier.  When  settled  in  some  mo- 
dest apiirtment,  I  shall  place  in  your 
hands    my   pieces  just ijicat ices,       I 
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sliall  nsk  yon  to  summon  my  surviving 
relations  or  connections,  among  wliich 
are  the  Counts  de  Vandomar,  Beau- 
villiers,  De  Passy,  and  the  Marquis 
de  llochebriant,  with  any  friends  of 
your  own  who  sway  the  opinions  of 
the  Great  World.  You  will  place  my 
jnstificatiou  before  them,  expressing 
your  own  opinion  that  it  suffices; — in 
a  word,  you  will  give  me  the  sanction 
of  your  countenance.  For  the  rest  I 
trust  to  myself  to  propitiate  the  kindly 
and  to  silence  the  calumnious.  I  have 
spoken  ;  what  say  you  ?  " 

"  You  overrate  my  power  in  society. 
Why  not  appeal  yourself  to  your  high- 
born relations  ?  " 

"  No,  Louvier ;  I  have  too  well 
considered  the  case  to  alter  my  deci- 
sion. It  is  through  you,  and  you 
alone,  that  1  shall  approach  my  rela- 
tions. My  vindicator  must  be  a 
man  of  whom  the  vulgar  cannot  say, 
'  Oh,  he's  a  relation — a  fellow-noble : 
those  aristocrats  whitewash  each  other.' 
It  must  be  an  authority  with  the  public 
at  large — a  bourgeois,  a  millionaire,  a 
roi  de  la  Bourse.  I  choose  you,  and 
that  ends  the  discussion." 

Louvier  could  not  help  laughing 
good-humouredly  at  the  sang  froid  of 
the  Vicomte.  He  was  once  more  under 
the  domination  of  a  man  who  had  for 
a  time  dominated  all  with  whom  he 
lived. 

De  Mauleon  continued :  "  Your  task 
will  be  easy  enough.  Societj-  changes 
rapidly  at  Paris.  Few  persons  now 
exist  who  have  more  than  a  vague 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  which 
can  be  so  easily  explained  to  ray  com- 
plete vindication  when  the  vindication 
comes  from  a  man  of  your  solid  respect- 
ability and  social  influence.  Besides,  I 
have  political  objects  in  view.  You  are 
a  Ijiberal ;  the  Vandemars  and  Iloche- 
briants  are  Legitimists.  I  prefer  a 
gixll'^ither  on  the  Liberal  side.  Par- 
diiu,  mon  ami,  why  such  coquettish 
be  itation  P  Said  and  done.  Your  hand 
on  it." 


"  There  is  my  hand  then,  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  help  you." 

"  I  know  you  will,  old  friend ;  and 
you  do  both  kindly  and  wisely."  Here 
De  Mauleon  cordially  pressed  the  hliud 
he  held,  and  dep;irted. 

Oil  gaining  the  street,  the  Vicomte 
glided  into  a  neighbouring  courtyard, 
in  which  he  had  lefo  his  fiacre,  and 
bade  the  coachman  drive  towards  the 
Boulevard  Sebastopol.  On  the  way,  he 
took  from  a  small  big  that  he  had  left 
in  the  carriage  the  flaxen  wig  and  pale 
whiskers  which  distinguished  M.  Le- 
beau,  and  mantled  his  elegant  habili- 
ments in  an  immense  cloak,  which  he 
had  also  left  in  the  fiacre.  Arrived  at 
the  Boulevard  Sebastopol  he  drew  up 
the  collar  of  the  cloak  so  as  to  conceal 
much  of  his  face,  stopped  the  driver, 
paid  him  quickly,  and,  bag  in  hand, 
hurried  on  to  another  stand  o{  fiacres 
at  a  little  distance,  entered  one,  and 
drove  to  the  Faubourg  Montmartre, 
dismissed  the  vehicle  at  the  mouth  of 
a  street  not  far  from  M.  Lebeau's 
office,  and  gained  on  foot  the  private 
side  door  of  the  house,  let  himself  in 
with  his  latch-key,  entered  the  private 
room  on  the  inner  side  of  his  office, 
locked  the  door,  and  proceeded  leisurely 
to  exchange  the  brilliant  appearance 
which  the  Vicomte  de  ^lauleon  had 
borne  on  his  visit  to  the  millionaire, 
for  the  sober  raiment  and  hour- 
geoise  air  of  M.  Lebeau,  the  letter- 
writer. 

Then  after  locking  up  his  former 
costume  in  a  drawer  of  his  secret uire,\ie 
sat  himself  down  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  Dear  M.  GEOEaES,  —  I  advise 
you  strongly,  from  information  that 
has  just  reached  me,  to  lose  no  time 
in  pressing  M.  Savarin  to  repay  the 
sum  I  reeonnnonded  you  to  lend  him, 
and  for  which  you  hold  his  bill  due 
this  day.  The  scandal  of  legal  mea- 
sures agai.ist  a  writer  so  distinguished 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.     He  will 
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avoid  it,  and  get  the  money  somehow. 
But  he  must  be  urgently  pressed.  If 
you  neglect  this  warning,  my  respon- 


sibility is  pnst. — Agreez  me.i  sentimen.t 
les  plus  sinvlres, 

"J.  L.» 


CHAPTER    II. 


Thb  Marquis  de  Kochcbriaut  is  no 
longer  domiciled  in  an  attic  in  the 
gloomy  faubourg.  See  him  now  in  a 
charming  appariement  de  ffan/oa  an 
premier  in  the  Rue  du  Helder,  close 
by  the  promenades  and  haunts  of  the 
mode.  It  bad  been  furnished  and 
inhabited  by  a  brilliant  young  pro- 
vincial from  Bordeaux,  who,  coming 
into  an  iidieritance  of  100,000  francs, 
had  rushed  up  to  Paris  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  make  his  million  at  the 
Bourse.  He  had  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly — he  had  been  a  darling 
of  the  demi-monde.  He  had  been  a 
successful  and  an  inconstant  gallant. 
Zelie  had  listened  to  his  vows  of 
eternal  love,  and  his  oilers  of  unlimited 
cavhemires.  Desiree, succeeding  Zelie, 
had  assigned  to  him  her  whole  heart, 
or  all  that  was  left  of  it,  in  gratitude 
for  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  and  the 
diamonds  and  coupe  which  accom- 
]ianied  and  attested  the  ardour.  The 
superb  Hortense,  supplanting  Desiree, 
received  his  visits  in  the  charming 
apartment  he  furnished  for  her,  and 
entertained  him  and  his  friends  at  the 
most  delicate  little  suppers,  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  4,000  francs  a  month. 
Yes,  he  had  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly, 
but  he  had  not  made  a  million  at  the 
Bourse.  Before  the  year  was  out,  the 
100,000  francs  were  gone.  Compelled 
to  return  to  his  province,  and  by  his 
hard-hearted  relations  ordained,  on 
penalty  of  starvation,  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  an  avoue,  for  the  sake  of 
her  dot  and  a  share  in  the  hated 
drudgery  of  the  avoue's  business, — 


his  apartment  was  to  be  had  for  a 

tenth  part  of  the  original  cost  of  its 
furniture.  A  certain  Chevalier  de 
Finisterre,  to  whom  Louvier  had  in- 
troduced the  Marquis  as  a  usefid 
fellow,  who  knew  Paris,  and  would 
save  him  from  being  cheated,  had 
secured  this  hijou  of  an  apartment  for 
Alain,  and  concluded  the  bargain  for 
the  hagatelle  of  £500.  The  Chevalier 
took  the  same  advantageous  occasion 
to  purchase  the  Enj^lish  well-bred 
hack,  and  the  neat  coupe  and  horses 
which  the  Bordelais  was  also  neces- 
sitated to  dispose  of.  These  purchases 
made,  the  .Marquis  had  some  5,000 
francs  (£200)  left  out  of  Louvier's 
premium  of  £1,000.  The  Martpiis, 
however,  did  not  seem  alarmed  or 
dejected  by  the  sudden  diminution  of 
capital  so  expeditiously  eiiected.  The 
easy  life  thus  commenced  seemed  to 
him  too  natural  to  be  fraught  with 
danger  ;  and  easy  though  it  was,  it  was 
a  very  simple  and  modest  sort  of  life 
compared  with  that  of  many  other 
men  of  his  age  to  whom  Engnerrand 
had  introduced  him,  though  most  of 
them  had  an  income  less  than  hi'^,  and 
few,  indeed,  of  them  were  liis  equals 
in  dignity  of  birth.  Could  a  Mai  quis 
de  Rochcbriant,  if  he  lived  at  Paris 
at  all,  give  less  than  3,000  francs 
a-year  for  his  apartment,  or  mount  a 
more  humble  establishment  than  that 
confintd  to  a  valet  and  a  tiger,  two 
horses  for  his  coupe  and  one  for 
the  saddle  ?  "  Impossible,"  said  the 
Chevalier  de  Finisterre,  decidedly ; 
and  the  Marquis  bowed  tc  so  hi<ih  mr 
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niitliority.  He  tlionght  witliin  him- 
self, "  If  1  find  in  a  few  montlis  that 
I  am  exceeding  my  means,  I  can  but 
dispose  of  my  rooms  and  my  liorses, 
and  return  to  Hochebriant  a  richer 
man  by  far  than  I  left  it." 

To  say  trutli,  the  biilliant  seductions 
of  Paris  bad  already  produced  their 
effect,  not  only  on  tlic  habits,  but  on 
the  character  and  cast  of  thought, 
which  the  young  noble  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  feudal  and  melan- 
choly Bretagne. 

Warmed  by  the  kindness  with 
which,  once  introduced  by  bis  popular 
kinsmen,  he  was  everywhere  received, 
the  reserve  or  shyness  which  is  the 
compromise  between  the  haughtiness 
of  self-esteem  and  the  painful  doubt  of 
appreciation  by  others,  rapidly  melted 
away.  He  caught  insensibly  the 
polished  tone,  at  once  so  light  and 
so  cordial,  of  his  new-made  friends. 
With  all  the  efforts  of  the  democrats 
to  establish  equality  and  fraternity,  it 
is  among  the  aristocrats  that  equality 
and  fraternity  are  most  to  be  found. 
All  gentilshoinmes  in  the  best  society 
are  equals ;  and  whether  they  embrace 
or  fight  each  other,  they  embrace  or 
fight  as  brothers  of  the  same  f.niiily. 
But  with  the  tone  of  manners,  Alain  de 
Rochebriant  imbibed  still  more  insen- 
sibly the  lore  of  that  philosophy  which 
young  idlers  in  pursuit  of  pleasure 
teach  to  each  other.  Probably  in  all 
civilised  and  luxurious  capitals  that 
philo-jophy  is  very  much  the  same 
among  the  same  class  of  i filers  at 
the  same  age;  probably  it  flourishes 
in  Pekin  not  less  than  at  Paris. 
If  Paris  has  the  credit,  or  discredit, 
of  it  more  than  any  otlier  capital,  it 
is  because  in  Paris  more  than  in  any 
other  capital  it  charms  the  eye  by 
grace  and  amuses  the  ear  by  wit.  A 
philosophy  which  takes  the  things  of 
this  life  very  easily — which  has  a  smile 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  for  any 
pretender  to  the  heroic — which  sub- 
divides the  wealth  of  passion  into  the 


pocket-money  of  caprices — is  always  in 
or  out  of  love,  ankle-deep,  never  ven- 
turing a  i)lunge — which,  light  of  heart 
as  of  tongue,  turns  "  the  solemn  plau- 
sibilities "  of  earth  into  subjects  for 
epigrams  and  bona  mots — it  jests  at 
loyalty  to  kings,  and  turns  up  its  nose 
at  enthusiasm  for  commonwealths — it 
abjures  all  grave  studies — it  shuns  all 
profound  emotions.  We  have  crowds 
of  such  philosoj)hei"s  in  London ;  but 
there  they  are  less  noticed,  because  the 
agreeable  attributes  of  the  sect  are 
there  dimmed  and  obfuscated.  It  is 
not  a  philosophy  that  flowers  richly  in 
the  reek  of  fogs,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
east  winds;  it  wants  for  full  develop- 
ment the  light  atmosphere  of  Paris. 
Now  this  philosophy  began  rapidly  to 
exercise  its  charms  upon  Alain  de 
Hochebriant.  Even  in  the  society  of 
professed  Legitimists,  he  felt  that  faith 
had  deserted  the  Legitimist  creed  or 
taken  refuge  only  as  a  companion  of 
religion  in  the  hearts  of  high-born 
women  and  a  small  minority  of  priests. 
His  cliivalrous  loyalty  still  struggled 
to  keep  its  ground,  but  its  roots  were 
very  much  loosened.  He  saw — for  his 
natural  intellect  was  keen — that  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbim  was  hopeless,  at 
least  for  the  present,  because  it  had 
ceased,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  be  a 
cause.  His  political  creed  thus  shaken, 
with  it  was  shaken  also  that  adherence 
to  the  past  which  had  stifled  his  ambi- 
tion of  a  future.  That  ambition  began 
to  breathe  and  to  stir,  though  he  owned 
it  not  to  others — though,  as  yet,  he 
scarce  distinguished  its  whispers,  much 
less  directed  its  movements  towards 
atiy  definite  object.  Meanwhile,  all 
that  be  knew  of  his  ambition  was  the 
new-born  desire  for  social  success. 

We  see  him,  then,  under  the  quick 
operation  of  this  change  in  sentiments 
and  liabits,  reclined  on  the  fauteu'd 
before  his  fireside,  and  listening  to  his 
college  friend,  of  whom  we  have  so 
long  lost  siiiht,  Frederic  Lemercier. 
Frederic  had  breakfasted  with  Alain — 
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a  breakfast  such  as  might  have  con- 
tented the  author  of  the  Almanaeh 
des  Gourmands,  and  provided  from 
the  Cafe  Anglais.  Frederic  has  just 
thrown  aside  his  regalia. 

"  Pardieu !  my  dear  Alain.  If 
Louvier  has  no  sinister  object  in  the 
generosity  of  his  dealings  with  you, 
he  will  have  raised  himself  prodij;iously 
in  my  estimation.  I  shall  forsake,  in 
his  favour,  my  allegiance  to  Duplessis, 
though  that  clever  fellow  has  just  made 
a  wondrous  coup'm  the  Egyptians  and 
I  gain  40,000  francs  by  having  fol- 
lowed his  advice.  But  if  Duplessis 
has  a  head  as  long  as  Louvier's,  he 
certainly  has  not  an  equal  greatness  of 
soul.  Still,  my  dear  friend,  will  you 
pardon  me,  if  I  speak  frankly,  and  in 
the  way  of  a  warning  homily  ?  " 

"  Speak ;  you  cannot  oblige  me 
more." 

"  Well,  then,  I  know  that  you  can 
no  more  live  at  Paris  in  tlij  way  you 
are  doing,  or  mean  to  do,  without  some 
fresh  adiiition  to  your  income,  than  a 
lion  could  live  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
upon  an  allowance  of  two  mice  a-week." 

"  I  don't  see  that.  Deducting  what 
I  pay  to  my  aunt — and  I  cannot  get 
her  to  take  more  than  6,000  francs 
a-year — I  have  700  napoleons  left,  net 
and  clear.  My  rooms  ami  stables  are 
equipped,  and  I  have  2,500  francs  in 
band.  On  700  napoleons  a-year,  I 
calculate  that  I  can  very  easily  live  as 
I  do;  and  if  I  fail — well,  I  must  re- 
turn to  Rochebriant.  Seven  hundred 
napoleons  a-year  will  be  a  magnificent 
rental  there." 

Frederic  shook  his  head. 

"  You  do  not  know  how  one  expense 
leads  to  another.  Above  all,  you  do 
not  calculate  the  chief  part  of  one's  ex- 
jienditure — the  unforeseen.  You  will 
I)lay  at  the  Jockey  Club  and  lose  half 
your  income  in  a  night." 

"  I  shall  never  toucVi  a  card." 

"  So  you  say  now,  innocent  as  a 
lamb  of  the  force  of  example.  At  all 
events,  beau  seigneur,  I  presume  you 


are  not  going  to  resuscitate  the  part  of 
the  Ermife  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin ; 
and  the  fair  Parisiennes  are  demons 
of  extravagance." 

"  Demons  whom  I  shall  not  court." 

"  Did  I  say  you  would  ?  They  will 
court  you.  Before  another  month  has 
flown  you  will  be  inundated  with  billets- 
doux." 

"  It  is  not  a  shower  that  will  de- 
vastate ray  humble  harvest.  But,  mon 
cher,  we  are  falling  upon  very  gloomy 
topics.  Laissez-moi  tranqui/le  in  my 
illusions,  if  illusions  they  be.  Ah,  you 
cannot  conceive  what  a  new  life  opens 
to  the  man  who,  like  myself,  has  passed 
the  dawn  of  his  youth  in  privation 
and  fear,  when  he  suddenly  acquires 
competence  and  hope.  If  it  lasts  only  a 
year, it  will  be  something  to  say'  Vixi.'" 

"  Alain,"  said  Frederic,  very  ear- 
nestly, "  believe  me,  I  should  not  have 
assumed  the  ungracious  and  inappro- 
priate task  of  Mentor,  if  it  were  only  a 
year's  experience  at  stake,  or  if  you 
were  in  the  position  of  men  like  my- 
self— free  from  the  encumbrance  of  a 
great  name  and  heavily  mortgaged 
lands.  Should  you  fail  to  pay  regu- 
larly tlie  interest  due  to  Louvier,  he 
has  the  power  to  put  up  at  public 
auction,  and  there  to  buy  in  for  him- 
self, your  chateau  and  domain." 

"  I  am  aware  that  in  strict  law  he 
would  have  such  power,  iliough  1  doubt 
if  he  would  use  it.  Louvier  is  certaiidy 
a  much  better  and  more  generous 
fellow  than  I  could  have  expected ; 
and  if  I  believe  De  Finisterre,  he  has 
taken  a  sincere  liking  to  me,  on  account 
of  affection  to  my  poor  father.  But 
why  should  not  the  interest  be  ])a)d 
regularly  ?  The  revenues  from  Rodic- 
briant  are  not  likely  to  decrease,  and 
the  charge  on  them  is  lightened  by  the 
contract  with  Louvier.  And  1  will 
confide  to  you  a  hope  I  entertain  of  a 
very  large  addition  to  my  rental." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  A  chief  part  of  my  rental  is  derived 
from  forests,  and  De  Finisterre  has  heard 
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of  a  capitalist  who  is  disposed  to  make 
a  contract  for  their  sale  at  the  tall 
this  year,  and  may  prohably  extend  it  to 
future  years,  at  a  price  far  exceeding 
that  which  I  have  hitlierto  obtained." 

"  Pray  be  cautious.  De  Finisterre 
is  not  a  man  I  should  implicitly  trust 
in  such  matters." 

"  Why  ?  do  you  know  anything 
against  him  ?  He  is  in  the  best  society 
— perfect  gentilhomme — and,  as  his 
nime  may  tell  you,  a  fellow- Breton. 
You  yourself  allow,  and  so  does  Engner- 
rand,  that  the  purchases  he  made  for 
me — in  this  apartment,  my  horses, 
&c. — are  singularly  advantageous." 

''  Quite  true ;  the  Chevalier  is  re- 
puted sharp  and  clever,  is  said  to  be 
very  amusing,  and  a  first-rate  piquet- 
player.  I  don't  know  him  personally. 
I  am  not  in  his  set.  I  have  no  valid 
reason  to  disparage  his  character,  nor 
do  I  conjecture  any  motive  he  could 
have  to  injure  or  mislead  you.  Still, 
I  say,  be  cautious  how  far  you  trust. to 
his  advice  or  recommendation." 

"  Again  I  ask  why  ?  " 

"  He  is  unlucky  to  his  friends.  He 
attaches  himself  much  to  men  younger 
than  himself;  and  somehow  or  other 
1  have  observed  that  most  of  them 
have  come  to  grief.  Besides,  a  ptison 
in  whose  sagacity  I  have  great  con- 
fidence warned  me  against  making  the 
Chevalier's  acquaintance,  and  said  to 
me,  in  his  blunt  way,  '  De  Finisterre 
came  to  Paris  with  nothing ;  he  has 
succeeded  to  nothing;  he  belongs  to 
no  ostensible  profession  by  which  any- 
thing can  be  made.  But  evidently 
now  he  has  picked  up  a  good  deal ; 
and  in  proportion  as  any  young  associate 
of  his  becomes  poorer,  Ue  Finisterre 
seems  mysteriously  to  become  richer. 
Shun  that  sort  of  acquaintance.'  " 

"  Who  is  your  sagacious  adviser  ?  " 

"  Duplcssis." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so.  That  bird  of 
prey  fancies  every  other  bird  looking 
out  for  pigeons.  I  fancy  that  Duplcssis 
is  like  all  those  money- getters,  a  seeker 


after  fashion,  and  De  Finisterre  has  not 
returned  liis  bow." 

"  My  dear  Alain,  I  am  to  blame ; 
nothing  is  so  irritating  as  a  dispute 
about  the  worth  of  the  men  we  like. 
I  liegan  it,  now  let  it  be  dropped  ; 
only  make  me  one  promise,  that  if  you 
should  be  in  arrear,  or  if  need  presses, 
you  will  come  at  once  to  me.  It  wa-< 
very  well  to  be  absurdly  proud  in  tin 
attic,  but  that  pride  will  be  out  of 
place  in  your  appartement  an  premier." 

"  You  arc  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,  Frederic,  and  I  make  you  the 
promise  you  ask,"  said  Alain,  cheer- 
fully, but  yet  with  a  secret  emotion  of 
tenderness  and  gratitude.  "  And  now, 
inon  clier,  what  day  will  you  dine  with 
me  to  meet  Raoul  and  Enguerrand, 
and  some  others  whom  you  would  like 
to  know  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  and  hearty  ones,  but  we 
move  now  in  different  spheres,  and  I 
shall  not  trespass  on  yours.  Je  sttis 
trap  bourgeois  to  incur  the  ridicule  of 
le  bourgeois  gentilhomme." 

''  Frederic,  how  dare  you  speak  thus  ? 
My  dear  fellow,  my  friends  shall  honour 
you  as  I  do." 

"  But  that  will  be  on  your  account, 
not  mine.  No;  honestly,  that  kind 
of  society  neither  tempts  nor  suits  me. 
I  am  a  sort  of  king  in  my  own  walk, 
and  I  prefer  my  Bohemian  royalty  to 
vassalage  in  higlier  regions.  Say  no 
more  of  it.  It  will  flatter  my  vanity 
enough  if  you  will  now  and  then 
descend  to  my  coteries,  and  allow  me 
to  parade  a  Rochebriant  as  my  familiar 
crony,  slap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
call  him  Alain." 

"  Fie,  you  who  stopped  me  and  the 
English  aristocrat  in  the  Champs 
Elysces,  to  humble  us  with  your  boast 
of  having  fascinated  ?//««  grande  dame 
— I  think  you  said  a  duchesse." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lemercier,  conceitedly, 
and  passing  his  hand  through  his 
scented  locks,  "  women  arc  different ; 
love  levels  all  ranks.  I  don't  blame 
Ruy  Bias  for  accepting  the  love  of  a 
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queen,  but  I  do  blame  him  for  pnssing 
binisi'lf  off  as  a  noble — a  plagiarism, 
by-tlie-by,  from  an  Ens^lisb  play.  1 
do  not  love  the  English  enough  to  copy 
them.  Apropos,  what  has  become  of 
ce  beau  Grarm  Varn  ?  I  have  not 
seen  him  of  late." 

"  Neither  have  I." 

"  Nor  the  belle  Ilalienne  1" 

"  Nor  her,"  said  Alain,  slightly 
blushing. 

At  this  moment  Enguerrand  lounged 
into  the  room.  Alain  stopped  Lemer- 
cier  to  introduce  him  to  his  kinsman. 
"  Enguerrand,  I  present  to  you  M. 
Lemercier,  my  earliest  and  one  of  my 
dearest  friends." 

The  young  noble  held  out  bis  hand 
with  the  bright  and  joyous  grace 
which  accompanied  all  his  movements, 
and  expressed  in  cordial  words  his 
tleligbt  to  make  M.  Lemercier's  ac- 
ijuaintance.  Bold  and  assured  as 
Frederic  was  in  his  own  circles,  he 
was  more  discomposed  than  set  at 
ease  by  the  gracious  accost  of  a  lion, 
whom  he  felt  at  once  to  be  of  a  breed 
superior  to  his  own.  He  muttered 
some  confused  phrases,  in  which  ram 
and  JlaUe  were  alone  audible,  and 
evanished. 

"  I  know  M.  Lemercier  by  sight 
very  well,"  said  Enguerrand,  seating 
himself.  "  One  sees  him  very  often 
in  the  Bois ;  and  I  have  met  liiin  in 
the  Coulisses  and  the  Bal  Mal'ille. 
I  think,  too,  that  he  plays  at  the 
Boursp,  and  is  lie  with  M.  Duplessis, 
who  bids  fair  to  rival  Louvier  one  of 
these  days.  Is  Duplessis  also  one  of 
your  dearest  friends  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  I  once  met  him,  and 
was  not  prepossessed  in  his  favour." 

"  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  man  much 
to  be  admired  and  respected." 

"  Why  so?" 

"  Because  he  understands  so  well 
the  art  of  making  what  we  all  covet — 
money.    I  will  introduce  you  to  him." 

"  1  have  been  already  introduced." 

"Then  I  will  re-introduce  you.    Ho 


is  much  courted  in  a  society  which  I 
have  recently  been  permitted  by  my 
father  to  frequent — the  society  of  the 
Imperial  Court." 

"  Vou  frequent  that  society,  and  the 
Count  permits  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  better  the  Imperialists  than 
the  Republicans  ;  and  my  father  begins 
to  own  that  truth,  though  he  is  too  old 
or  too  indolent  to  act  on  it."" 

"  And  Raoul  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Kiioul,  the  melancholy  and 
philosophical  Raoul,  has  no  ambition 
of  any  kind,  so  long  as — thanks  some- 
what to  me — his  purse  is  always  re- 
plenished for  the  wants  of  his  stately 
existence,  among  the  foremost  of  which 
wants  are  the  means  to  supply  tlie 
wants  of  others.  That  is  the  true 
reason  why  he  consents  to  our  glove- 
sliop.  Raoul  belongs,  with  some  other 
young  men  of  the  faubourg,  to  a 
society  enrolled  under  the  name  of 
Saint  Francois  de  Sales,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  He  visits  their  houses, 
and  is  at  home  by  their  sick-beds  as 
at  their  stinted  boards.  Nor  does  he 
confine  his  visitations  to  the  limits  of 
our  faubourg;  he  extends  his  travels 
to  Montmartre  and  Belleville.  As  to 
our  upper  world,  he  does  not  concern 
himself  much  with  its  changes.  He 
says  that  '  we  have  destroyed  too 
much  ever  to  rebuild  solidly ;  and 
that  whatever  we  do  build  could  be 
upset  any  day  by  a  Paris  mob,  which 
he  declares  to  be  the  only  institution 
we  have  left.'  A  wonderful  fellow  is 
Raoul;  full  of  mind,  though  he  does 
little  with  it;  full  of  heart,  wliich  he 
devotes  to  suffering  humanity,  and  to 
a  poetic,,  knightly  reverence  (not  to  bo 
confounded  with  earthly  love,  and  not 
to  be  degraded  into  that  sickly  senti- 
ment called  Platonic  all'ection)  for  the 
Comtesse  di  Rimini,  who  is  six  years 
older  than  himself,  and  who  is  very 
faithfully  attached  to  her  husband 
Raoul's  intimate  frie.ul,  whose  honour 
he  would  guard  as  his  own.  It  is  an 
episode  in  the  drama  of  Parisian  life, 
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and  one  not  so  uncommon  as  the 
m;i'ii:::iiant  may  suppose.  Di  Kimini 
knows  and  approves  of  his  venera- 
tion ;  my  mother,  the  best  of  women, 
sanctions  it,  and  deems  truly  that  it 
preserves  Raoul  safe  from  all  the 
temptations  to  which  ignohler  youth 
is  exposed.  I  mention  this  lest  you 
should  imagine  there  was  anything  in 
Raoul's  worship  of  his  star  less  pure 
tlian  it  is.  For  the  rest,  Raoul,  to 
the  grief  and  amazement  of  that  dis- 
ciple of  Voltaire,  my  respected  father, 
is  one  of  the  very  few  men  I  know  in 
our  circles  who  is  sincerely  religions 
— an  orthodox  Catholic — and  the  only 
man  I  know  who  ])ractises  the  religion 
he  professes;  charitable,  chaste,  bene- 
volent ;  and  no  bigot,  no  intolerant 
ascetic.  His  only  weakness  is  his  entire 
submission  to  the  worldly  connnon- 
sense  of  his  good-for-nothing,  covetous, 
andiitious  brother  Eiiguerrand.  I  can- 
not say  how  I  love  him  for  that.     If 


he  had  not  such  a  weakness,  his  excel- 
lence would  gall  me,  and  I  believe  I 
should  hate  him." 

Alain  bowed  his  head  at  this  eu- 
logium.  Such  had  been  the  character 
that,  a  few  months  ago,  he  would 
have  sought  as  example  and  model. 
He  seemed  to  gaze  upon  a  flattered 
portrait  of  himself  as  he  had  been. 

"  But,"  said  Enguerrand,  "  I  have 
not  come  here  to  indulge  in  the  over- 
flow of  brotherly  affection.  I  come  to 
take  you  to  your  relation  the  Duchess 
of  Tarascon.  I  hiive  pledged  myself 
to  her  to  bring  you,  and  she  is  at  home 
on  purpose  to  receive  you." 

"  In  that  case  I  cannot  be  such  a 
churl  as  to  refuse.  And,  indeed,  I  no 
longer  feel  quite  the  .same  prejudici'S 
against  her  and  the  Imperialists  as  I 
brought  from  Bretague.  Shall  I  order 
my  carriage  ?  " 

"No;  mine  i<  at  the  door.  Yours  can 
meet  you  where  you  will,  later.  Allans." 


CHAPTER   III. 


The  Dnchesse  de  Tarascon  occupied  a 
vast  apartment  in  the  Rue  R<iyale, 
close  to  the  Tuileries.  She  held  a  high 
post  among  the  ladies  who  graced  the 
brilliant  Court  of  the  Empress.  She 
had  survived  her  second  husband  the 
Due,  who  left  no  issue,  and  the  title 
died  with  him.  Alain  and  Enguer- 
rand were  ushered  up  the  grand  stair- 
case, lined  with  tiers  of  costly  exotics 
as  if  for  nfcUe;  but  in  that  and  in  all 
kinds  of  female  luxury,  the  Dnchesse 
lived  in  a  state  of  fete  pfrpcLuelle. 
T})e  doors  on  the  landing-place  were 
screened  by  heavy  portieres  of  Genoa 
ve/vet,  richly  embroidered  in  gold  with 
the  ducil  crown  and  cipher.  The  two 
salami  through  which  thi>  visitors 
passed  to  the  private  cabinet  or  bou- 
doir   were    decorated    with    Gobelin 


tapestries,  fresh,  with  a  mixture  of 
roseate  hues,  and  depicting  incidents 
in  the  career  of  the  first  Emperor; 
while  the  effigies  of  the  late  Due's 
father — the  gallant  founder  of  a  short- 
lived race — figured  modestly  in  the 
background.  On  a  table  of  Russian 
malachite  within  the  recess  of  the 
central  windov.-  lay,  preserved  in  gla.^s 
cases,  the  baton  and  the  sword,  the 
epaulettes,  and  the  decorations  of  the 
brave  Marshal.  On  the  consoles  and 
the  mantelpieces  stood  clocks  and 
vases  of  Sevres  that  could  .scarcely  be 
eclipsed  by  those  in  the  Imperial 
palaces.  Entering  the  cabinet,  they 
found  the  Dnchesse  seated  at  her 
writing-table,  with  a  small  Skye 
terrier,  hideous  in  the  beauty  of  the 
purest  breed,  nestled  at  her  feet,     TUi 
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room  was  an  exquisite  combiiiation  of 
costliness  and  comfort — Luxury  at 
home.  The  hangings  were  of  gera- 
nium-coloured silk,  with  double  cur- 
tains of  white  satin;  near  to  the 
writing-table  a  conservatory,  with  a 
white  marble  fountain  at  play  in  the 
centre,  and  a  trellised  aviary  at  the 
back.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
small  pictures — chiefly  portraits  and 
miniatures  of  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  family,  of  the  late  Due,  of 
his  father  the  Marshal  and  Madame  la 
Marechale,  of  the  present  Duchesse 
herself,  and  of  some  of  the  principal 
ladies  of  the  Court. 

The  Duchesse  was  still  in  the  prime 
of  life.  She  had  passed  her  fortieth 
year,  but  was  so  well  "  conserved"  that 
you  might  have  guessed  her  to  be  ten 
years  younger.  She  was  tall;  not 
large — but  with  rounded  figure  in- 
clined to  embonpoint ,-  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  but  fair  compexion,  injured 
in  eflect  rather  than  improved  by 
pearl-powder,  and  that  atrocious  bar- 
barism of  a  dark  stain  on  the  eyelids 
which  has  of  late  years  been  a  baneful 
fashion ;  dressed — I  am  a  man,  and 
cannot  describe  her  dress — all  I  know 
is,  that  she  had  the  acknowledged 
fame  of  the  best-dressed  subject  of 
France.  As  she  rose  from  her  seat 
there  was  in  her  look  and  air  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  grande  dame  ; 
a  family  likeness  in  feature  to  Alain 
himself,  a  stronger  likeness  to  the 
picture  of  her  first  cousin — his  mother 
— which  was  preserved  at  Eocliebriant. 
Her  discent  was  indeed  from  ancient 
and  noble  houses.  But  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  race  she  added  that  of  fashion  ; 
crowning  both  with  a  tranquil  cou- 
sciousness  of  lofty  position  and  un- 
blemished reputation. 

"  Unnatural  cousin,"  she  said  to 
Alain,  offering  her  hand  to  him,  with 
a  gracious  smile ;  "  all  this  age  in 
Paris,  and  I  see  you  for  the  first  time. 
But  there  is  jov  on  earth  as  in  heaven 
over  sinners  who  truly  repent.  You 
recent  trulv — n'est  ce  vas  ?  " 


It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
caressing  charm  which  the  Duchesse 
threw  into  her  words,  voice,  and  look. 
Alain  was  fascinatid  and  subdued. 

'•  Ah,  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  said 
he,  bowing  over  the  fair  hand  he 
liglitly  held,  "  it  was  not  sin,  unless 
modesty  be  a  sin,  which  made  a  rustic 
hesitate  long  before  he  dared  to  offer 
his  homage  to  the  queen  of  the 
graces." 

'•  Not  badly  said  for  a  rustic,"  cried 
Engutrrand  ;  "  eh,  Madame  ?  " 

"  My  cousin,  you  are  pardoned," 
said  the  Duchesse.  "  Compliment  is 
the  perfume  of  gentilhommerie ;  and 
if  you  brought  enough  of  that  perfume 
from  the  flowers  of  Rochebriant  to 
distribute  among  the  ladies  at  Court, 
you  will  be  terribly  the  mode  there. 
Seducer  !  " — here  she  gave  the  Mar- 
quis a  playful  tap  on  the  cheek,  not 
in  a  coquettish  but  in  a  mother-like 
familiarity,  and  looking  at  him  atten- 
tively, said  :  "  Wiiy,  you  are  even 
handsomer  than  your  father.  I  shall 
be  proud  to  present  to  their  Imperial 
Majesties  so  becoming  a  cousin.  But 
seat  yourselves  here,  Messieurs,  close 
to  my  arm-chair,  causons." 

The  Duchesse  then  took  up  the  ball 
of  the  conversation.  Slie  talked  with- 
out any  apparent  artifice,  but  with 
admirable  tact;  put  just  the  questions 
about  Rochebriant  most  calculated  to 
please  Alain,  shunning  all  that  might 
have  pained  him;  asking  him  for 
descriptions  of  the  surrounding 
scenery — the  Breton  legends;  hoping 
that  the  old  castle  wimld  never  be 
spoiled  by  modernising,  restorations; 
inquiring  tenderly  after  his  aunt,  whom 
slie  had  in  her  childhood  once  seen, 
and  still  remembered  with  her  sweet, 
grave  face ;  paused  little  for  replies ; 
then  turned  to  Enguerrand  with 
sprightly  small-talk  on  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  every  now  and  then 
bringing  Alain  into  the  pale  of  the 
talk,  leading  on  insensibly  until  she 
got  Enguerrand  himself  to  introduce 
the  subiect  of  the  Emneror.  ind  thn 
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political  troubles  which  were  darken- 
ing a  reign  heretofore  so  prosperous 
and  splendid. 

Her  countenance  then  changed  ;  it 
became  serious,  and  even  grave  in  its 
expression. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said,  "  that  the 
times  grow  menacing — menacing  not 
only  to  the  throne,  but  to  order  and 
property  and  France.  One  by  one 
they  are  removing  all  the  breakwaters 
which  the  Empire  had  constructed 
between  the  executive  and  the  most 
fickle  and  impulsive  population  that 
ever  shouted  *  long  live '  one  day  to 
the  man  whom  they  would  send  to 
the  guillotine  the  next.  They  are 
denouncing  what  they  call  personal 
government;  grant  that  it  has  its 
evils;  but  what  would  they  substi- 
tute ? — a  constitutional  monarchy  like 
the  English  ?  That  is  impossible  with 
universal  suffrage  and  without  an 
hereditary  chamber.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  the  monarchy  of 
Louis  Philippe — we  know  how  sick 
they  became  of  that.  A  rejiublic  ? 
mon  Dieu !  composed  of  republicans 
terrified  out  of  their  wits  at  each 
.  other.  The  moderate  men,  mimics  of 
the  Girondins,  with  the  Reds,  and  the 
Socialists,  and  the  Communists,  ready 
to  tear  them  to  pieces.  And  then — 
what  then  ? — the  commercialists,  the 
agriculturists,  the  middle  class  com- 
bining to  elect  some  dictator  who  will 
cannonade  the  mob,  and  become  a 
mimic  Napoleon,  grafted  on  a  mimic 
Necker  or  a  mimic  Danton.  Oh, 
Messieurs,  I  am  French  to  the  core ! 
You  inheritors  of  such  names  must  be 
as  French  as  I  am ;  and  yet  you  men 
insist  on  remaining  more  useless  to 
France  in  the  midst  of  her  need  tlian 
I  am, — I,  a  woman  who  can  but  talk 
And  weep." 

The  Duchess  spoke  with  a  warmth 
of  emotion  which  startled  and  pro- 
foundly affected  Alain.  He  remained 
silent,  leaving  it  to  Enguerrand  to 
answer. 

"Dear  Madame,"  said  the  latter. 


"  I  do  not  see  how  cither  myself  or  our 
kinsman  can  merit  your  reproach. 
We  are  not  legislators.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  a  single  department  in  France  that 
would  elect  us,  if  we  offered  ourselves. 
It  is  not  our  fault  if  the  various  floods 
of  revolution  leave  men  of  our  birth 
and  opinions  stranded  wrecks  of  a 
perished  world.  The  Emperor  chooses 
his  own  advisers,  and  if  they  are  bad 
ones,  his  Majesty  certainly  will  not  ask 
Alain  and  me  to  replace  them." 

"  You  do  not  answer — you  evade 
me,"  said  the  Duchesse,  with  a  mourn- 
ful smile.  "  You  are  too  skilled  a  man 
of  the  world,  M.  Enguerrand,  not  to 
know  that  it  is  not  only  legislators  and 
ministers  that  are  necessary  to  the 
support  of  a  throne,  and  the  safeguard 
of  a  nation.  Do  you  not  see  how  great 
a  help  it  is  to  both  throne  and  nation, 
when  that  section  of  public  opinion 
which  is  represented  by  names  illus- 
trious in  history,  identified  with  records 
of  chivalrous  deeds  and  loyal  devotion, 
rallies  round  the  order  established  ? 
Let  that  section  of  public  opinion  stand 
aloof,  soured  and  discontented,  ex- 
cluded from  active  life,  lending  no 
counterbalance  to  the  perilous  oscilla- 
tions of  democratic  passion,  and  tell 
me  if  it  is  not  an  enemy  to  itself  as 
well  as  a  traitor  to  the  principles  it 
embodies  ?  " 

"  The  principles  it  embodies,  Ma- 
dame," said  Alain,  "  are  those  of 
fidelity  to  a  race  of  kings  unjustly  set 
aside,  less  for  the  vices  than  the 
virtues  of  ancestors.  Louis  XV,  was 
the  worst  of  the  Bourbons, — he  was 
the  Men  aime, — he  escapes ;  Louis 
XVI.  was  in  moral  attributes  the  best 
of  the  Bourbons, — he  dies  the  death 
of  a  felon;  Louis  XVIII.,  against 
whom  much  may  be  said,  restored  to 
the  throne  by  foreign  bayonets,  reign- 
ing as  a  disciple  of  Voltaire  might 
reign,  secretly  scoffing  alike  at  the 
royalty  and  the  religion  which  were 
crowned  in  his  person,  dies  peacefiiUy 
in  his  bed ;  Ciiarlcs  X.,  redeeming  the 
I  errors  of  his  youth  bv  a  reien  untar* 
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nished  by  a  vice,  by  a  religion  earnest 
and  sincere,  is  sent  into  exile  for  defend- 
ing established  order  from  the  very  in- 
roads which  you  lament.  He  leaves 
an  heir  against  whom  calumny  cannot 
invent  a  tale,  and  that  heir  remains  an 
outlaw  simply  because  he  descends  from 
Henry  IV.,  and  has  a  right  to  reign. 
Madame,  you  appeal  to  us  as  among 
the  representatives  of  the  chivalrous 
deeds  and  loyal  devotion  which  cha- 
racterised the  old  nobility  of  Franco. 
Should  we  deserve  that  character  if  we 
forsook  the  unfortxmate,  and  gained 
wealth  and  honour  in  forsaking  ?  " 

"  Your  words  endear  you  to  me.  I 
am  proud  to  call  you  cousin,"  said  the 
Duchesse.  "  But  do  you,  or  does  any 
man  in  his  senses,  believe  that  if  you 
upset  the  Empire  you  could  get  back 
the  Bourbons?  that  you  would  not  be 
ill  imminent  danger  of  a  Government 
infinitely  more  opposed  to  the  theories 
on  which  rests  the  creed  of  Legitimists 
than  that  of  Louis  Napoleon  ?  After 
all,  what  is  there  in  the  loyalty  of  you 
Hourbouites  that  has  in  it  the  solid 
worth  of  an  argument  which  can 
appeal  to  the  comprehension  of  man- 
kind, except  it  be  the  principle  of  an 
hereditary  monarchy  ?  Nobody  now- 
a-days  can  maintain  the  right  divine 
of  a  single  regal  family  to  impose  itself 
upon  a  nation.  That  dogma  has  ceased 
to  be  a  living  principle;  it  is  only  a  dead 
reminiscence.  But  the  institution  of 
monarchy  is  a  principle  strong  and  vital, 
and  appealing  to  the  practical  interests 
of  vast  sections  of  society.  Would  you 
sacrifice  the  principle  which  concerns 
the  welfare  of  millions,  because  you 
cannot  embody  it  in  the  person  of  an 
individual  utterly  insignificant  in  him- 
self ?  In  a  word,  if  you  prefer  mon- 
archy to  the  hazard  of  republicanism 
for  such  a  country  as  France,  accept 
the  monarchy  you  find,  since  it  is  quite 
clear  you  cannot  rebuild  the  monarchy 
you  would  prefer.  Does  it  not  embrace 
all  the  great  objects  for  which  you  call 
yourself  Legitimist  ?  Under  it  reli- 
KioQ  is  honoured,  a  national 


secured,  in  reality  if  not  in  name ; 
under  it  you  have  united  the  votes  of 
millions  to  the  establishment  of  the 
throne ;  under  it  all  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  country,  commercial, 
agricultural,  have  advanced  with  an 
unequalled  rapidity  of  progress;  under 
it  Paris  has  become  the  wonder  of  the 
world  for  riches,  for  splendour,  for 
grace  and  beauty ;  under  it  the  old 
traditional  enemies  of  France  have  been 
humbled  and  rendered  impotent.  The 
policy  of  Richelieu  has  been  achieved 
in  the  abasement  of  Austria ;  the  policy 
of  Napoleon  I.  has  been  consummated 
in  the  salvation  of  Europe  from  the 
semi-barbarous  ambition  of  Russia. 
England  no  longer  casts  her  trident  in 
the  onposite  scale  of  the  balance  of 
European  power.  Satisfied  with  the 
honour  of  our  alliance,  she  has  lost 
every  other  ally  ;  and  her  forces  neg- 
lected, her  spirit  enervated,  her  states- 
men dreaming  believers  in  the  safety 
of  their  island,  provided  they  with- 
draw from  the  affairs  of  Europe,  may 
sometimes  scold  us,  but  will  certainly 
not  dare  to  fight.  With  France  she 
is  but  an  inferior  satellite, — without 
France  she  is — nothing.  Add  to  all 
this  a  Court  more  brilliant  than  that 
of  Louis  XIV.,  a  sovereign  not  indeed 
without  faults  and  errors,  but  sin- 
gularly mild  in  his  nature,  warm- 
hearted to  friends,  forgiving  to  foes, 
whom  personally  no  one  could  fami- 
liarly  know  and  not  be  charmed  with 
a  bonis  of  character,  lovable  as  that  of 
Henri  IV., — and  tell  me  what  more 
than  all  this  could  you  expect  from  the 
reign  of  a  Bourbon  ?  " 

"  With  such  results,"  said  Alain, 
"  from  the  monarchy  you  so  eloquently 
praise,  I  fail  to  discover  what  the 
Emperor's  throne  could  possibly  gain 
by  a  few  powerless  converts  from  aa 
unpopular,  and  you  say,  no  doubt 
truly,  from  a  hopeless  cause." 

"  I  say  monarchy  gains    much  by 

the   loyal    adhesion    of    any  man   of 

[courage,  ability,  and  honour,      Every 

monarchy  erains  much  by  con- 
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versions  from  the  ranks  by  which  the 
older  monarchies  were  strenj^thened 
and  adorned.  But  I  do  not  liere  in- 
volie  your  aid  merely  to  this  monitrchy, 
niY  cousin ;  I  dem;ind  your  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  France ;  I  deniaud 
that  you  should  not  rest  an  outlaw 
from  her  service.  Ah,  you  thinli  that 
France  is  in  no  danger — that  you  may 
desert  or  oppose  the  P'mpire  as  you 
list,  and  that  society  will  remain  safe ! 
You  are  mist.iken.  Ask  Kuguerrand." 
"  Madame,"  said  Engucrrand,  "  you 
overrate  my  political  knowledge  in 
th;it  appeal  ;  but,  honestly  speaking,  I 
subscribe  to  your  reasonings.  I  agree 
with  you  that  the  Empire  sorely  needs 
the  support  of  men  of  honour  ;  it  has 
one  cause  of  rot  which  now  under- 
mines it — dishonest  jobbery  in  its 
administrative  depiirtments ;  even  in 
that  of  the  army,  which  apparently  is 


80  heeded  and  cared  for,  I  agree  with 
you  that  France  is  in  danger,  and  may 
need  the  swords  of  all  her  better 
sons,  whether  against  the  foreigner  or 
against  her  worst  enemies — the  mobs 
of  hei-  great  towns.  I  myself  received 
a  military  education,  and  but  for  my 
reluctance  to  separate  myself  from 
my  father  and  Raoul,  I  should  be  a 
candidate  for  employments  more  con- 
genial to  me  than  those  of  the  Bourse 
and  my  trade  in  the  glove-shop.  But 
Alain  is  happily  free  from  all  family 
ties,  and  Alain  knows  that  my  advice 
to  him  is  not  hostile  to  your  exhorta- 
tions." 

"  I  am  glad  to  think  he  is  under 
so  salutary  an  influence,"  said  the 
Duchesse ;  and  seeing  that  Alain  re- 
mained silent  and  thoughtful,  she 
wisely  changed  the  subject,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  two  friends  took  leave. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Three  days  elapsed  before  Graham 
again  saw  M.  Lebeau.  The  letter- 
writer  did  not  show  himself  at  the 
cafe,  and  was  not  to  be  found  at  his 
office,  the  ordinary  business  of  which 
was  transacted  by  his  clerk,  saying 
that  bis  master  was  much  engnged  on 
important  matters  that  took  him  from 
home. 

Graham  naturally  thought  that 
these  matters  concerned  the  discovery 
of  Louise  Duval,  and  was  reconciled 
to  suspense.  At  the  cafe,  awaiting 
Leheau,  he  had  slid  into  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ouvrier  Armand 
Monnier,  whose  face  and  talk  had 
before  excited  his  interest.  Indeed, 
the  acquaintance  had  been  commenced 
by  the  ouvrier,  who  seated  himself  at 
a  table  near  to  Graham's,  and,  after 
looking    at    him    earnestly    for    some 


minutes,  said,  "  You  are  waiting  4br 
your  antagonist  at  dominoes,  M.  Lebeau 
— a  very  remarkable  man." 

"  So  he  seems.  I  know,  however, 
but  little  of  him.  You,  perhaps,  have 
known  him  longer  ?  " 

"  Several  months.  Many  of  your 
countrymen  frequent  this  cafe,  but 
you  do  not  seem  to  care  to  associate 
with  the  Houses." 

"  It  is  not  that ;  but  we  islanders 
are  shy,  and  don't  make  acquaintance 
with  each  other  readily.  By  the  way, 
since  you  so  courteously  accost  me,  I 
may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
I  overheard  you  defend  the  other 
night,  against  one  of  my  countrymen, 
who  seemed  to  me  to  talk  great  non- 
sense, the  existence  of  le  bon  Dieu. 
You  liad  much  the  best  of  it.  I 
rather  gathered  from  your  argument 
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that  yoa  went  somewhat  farther,  and 
were  not  too  enlightened  to  admit  of 
Christianity." 

Ariiiiinil  Monnier  looked  pleased — • 
he  liked  praise;  and  he  liked  to  hear 
himself  talk,  and  ho  plunged  at 
once  into  a  very  complicated  sort  of 
Christianity — partly  Arian,  partly  St. 
Sinionian,  with  a  little  of  Rousseau 
:ind  a  great  deal  of  Armand  Monnier. 
into  this  we  need  not  follow  him  ;  but, 
in  sum,  it  was  a  sort  of  Christianity, 
the  main  heads  of  which  consisted  in 
the  removal  of  your  neighbour's  land- 
marks— in  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
appropriate  the  jiroperty  of  the  ricli — 
in  the  right  of  love  to  dispense  with 
marriace,  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  for  any  cliildren  that  might 
ri'sult  from  sucli  union,  the  parents 
being  incapacitated  to  do  so,  as  what- 
ever they  might  leave  was  due  to  the 
treasury  in  common.  Graham  listened 
to  tliese  doctrines  with  melancholy 
not  unmixed  with  contempt.  "  Arc 
these  opinions  of  yours,"  he  asked, 
"  derived  from  reading  or  your  own 
reflection  ?  " 

"  Well,  from  both,  but  from  cir- 
cumstances in  life  that  induced  me  to 
read  and  reflect.  I  am  one  of  the 
many  victims  of  the  tyrannical  law 
of  marriage.  When  very  young  I 
married  a  woman  who  made  me  miser- 
able, and  then  forsook  me.  Morally, 
she  has  ceased  to  be  my  wife — legally, 
she  is.  I  then  met  with  another 
woman  who  suits  me,  who  loves  me. 
She  lives  with  me  ;  I  cannot  marry 
her  ;  she  has  to  submit  to  humilia- 
tions, to  be  called  conti-m])tuously  an 
vuiriers  mistress.  Then,  though  be- 
fore I  was  only  a  Republican,  I  felt 
there  was  something  wrong  in  society 
which  needed  a  greater  change  than 
that  of  a  merely  political  government ; 
and  then,  too,  when  I  was  all  troubled 
and  sore,  I  chanced  to  read  one  of 
Madame  de  Granttnesnil's  books.  A 
ghirious  genius  that  woman's  !  " 

"  She  has  genius,  certainly,"  said 
tOL.  I. 


Graham,  with  a  keen  palig  at  his 
heart;  Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  the 
dearest  friend  of  ls;nn-a  !  "  Rut,"  he 
added,  "  though  I  believe  that  eloquent 
author  lias  indirectly  assailed  certain 
social  institutions,  including  that  of 
marriage,  I  am  perfectlj'  persuaded 
that  she  never  designed  to  effect  such 
complete  overthrow  of  the  system 
whi('h  all  civilised  communities  have 
hitherto  held  in  reverence,  as  your 
doctrines  would  attempt;  and  after 
all,  she  hut  exjjresses  her  ideas  through 
the  medium  i>f  fabulous  incidents  and 
characters.  And  men  of  your  sense 
should  not  look  for  a  creed  in  tlu! 
fictions  of  poets  and  romance-writers." 

"  Ah,"  said  Monnier,  "  I  dare  say 
neither  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  nor 
even  Rousseau  ever  even  guessed  the 
ideas  they  awoke  in  their  readers; 
but  one  idea  leads  on  to  another. 
And  genuine  poetry  and  romance 
touch  the  heart  so  much  more  than 
dry  treatises.  In  a  word,  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil's  book  set  me  thinking  ; 
and  then  1  read  other  books,  and 
talked  with  clever  men,  and  educated 
myself.  And  so  I  became  the  man  I 
am."  Here,  with  a  self-satisfied  air, 
Monnier  bowed  to  the  Englishman, 
and  joined  a  group  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

The  next  evening,  just  before  dusk, 
Graham  Vane  was  seated  musingly 
in  his  own  apartment  in  tlie  Faubourg 
Jlontmartre,  when  there  came  a 
slight  knock  at  his  door.  He  was  so 
rapt  in  thought  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  sound,  though  twice  repeated. 
The  door  opened  gently,  and  M. 
Lebean  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
The  room  was  lighted  only  by  the 
gas-lamp  from  the  street  without. 

Lebeau  advanced  through  thegloom, 
and  quietly  seated  himself  in  the 
corner  of  the  fire-place  opposite  to 
Graham  before  he  spoke.  "A  thou- 
sand pardons  for  disturbing  your 
slumbers,  M.  Lamb." 

Slartlcd  then  by  the  voice  ao  near 
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him,  (iraliam  raised  his  head,  looked 
r  )und,  and  beheld  very  indistinctly  the 
jxTsou  seated  so  near  him. 

"  M.  Lebeau  ?  " 

"  At  your  service.  I  promised  to 
give  an  answer  to  your  question : 
accept  my  apologies  that  it  has  been 
deferred  so  long.  I  shall  not  this 
evening  go  to  our  cafe;  I  took  the 
liberty  of  calling " 

"  M.  Lebeau,  you  are  a  brick." 

"A  what,  Monsieur! — a  briquef" 

"  I  forgot — you  are  not  up  to  our 
fashiour.ble  London  idioms.  A  brick 
means  a  jolly  fellow,  and  it  is  very 
kind  in  you  to  call.  What  is  your 
decision  ?  " 

"  jMonsieur,  I  can  give  you  some 
information,  but  it  is  so  slight  that  I 
■  offer  it  gratis,  and  forego  all  thought 
of  undertaking  farther  inquiries.  They 
•  could  only  be  prosecuted  in  another 
'couritry,  and  it  would  not  be  worth 
ray  while  to  leave  Paris  on  the  chance 
of  gaining  so  trifling  a  reward  as  you 
propose.  Judge  for  yourself.  In 
the  year  1849,  and  in  the  month  of 
July,  Louise  Duval  left  Paris  for 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  There  she  remained 
some  weeks,  and  then  left  it.  I  can 
learn  no  farther  traces  of  her  move- 
ments." 

"  Aix-la-Chapelle ! — what  could  she 
do  there  ?  " 

*'  It  is  a  Spa  in  great  request ; 
crowded  during  the  summer  season 
with  visitors  from  all  countries.  She 
n)ight  have  gone  there  for  health  or 
for  pleasure." 

"Do  you  think  that  one  could 
learn  more  at  the  Spa  itself  if  one 
went  there  ?  " 

"  Possibly.  But  it  is  so  long — 
twenty  years  ago." 

"  She  might  have  revisited  the 
place." 

"  Certainly ;  but  I  know  no  more." 

"  Was  she  there  under  the  same 
name — Duval  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Do  you  think  she  left  it  alone  or 


with  others?  You  tell  me  she  was 
awfully  belle — she  might  have  at- 
tracted admirers." 

"  If,"  answered  Lebeau,  reluctantly, 
"  I  could  believe  the  report  of  my  in- 
formant, Louise  Duval  left  Aix  not 
alone,  but  with  some  gallant — not  an 
Englishman.  They  are  said  to  have 
parted  soon,  and  the  man  is  now  dead. 
But,  speaking  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
Mademoiselle  Duval  would  have  thus 
compromised  her  honour  and  sacrificed 
her  future.  I  believe  she  would  have 
scorned  all  proposals  that  were  not 
those  of  marriage.  But,  all  I  can  say 
for  certainty  is,  that  nothing  is  known 
to  me  of  her  fate  since  she  quitted 
Aix-la-Chapelle." 

"  In  1849 — she  had  then  a  child 
living  ?  " 

"  A  child  ?  I  never  heard  that 
she  had  any  child  j  and  I  do  not 
believe  she  could  have  had  any  child 
in  1849." 

Graham  mused.  Somewhat  less 
than  five  years  after  1849  Louise 
Duval  had  been  seen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Possibly  she  found  some  attraction  at 
that  place,  and  might  yet  be  dis- 
covered there.  "  Monsieur  Lebeau," 
said  Graham,  ''  you  know  this  lady 
by  sight ;  you  would  recognise  her  in 
spite  of  the  lapse  of  years.  Will  you 
go  to  Aix  and  find  out  thers  what 
you  can  ?  Of  course,  expenses  will  be 
paid,  and  the  reward  will  be  given  if 
you  succeed." 

"  I  cannot  oblige  you.  My  interest 
in  this  poor  lady  is  not  very  strong, 
though  I  should  be  willing  to  serve 
her,  and  glad  to  know  that  she  were 
alive.  I  iiave  now  business  on  hand 
which  interests  me  much  more,  and 
whicli  will  take  me  from  Paris,  but 
not  in  the  direction  of  Aix." 

"  If  I  wrote  to  my  employer,  and 
got  him  to  raise  the  reward  to  some 
higher  nmount,  thiit  might  make  it 
worth  your  while  ?  '' 

"  I  should  still  answer  that  my 
afl'airs  wiV  -uot  permit  such  a  journey. 
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But  if  there  be  any  cliance  of  tracing 
Louise  Duval  at  Aix  —  and  there  may 
be — yon  would  succeed  quite  as  well 
as  I  should.  You  must  judge  for 
yourself  if  it  be  worth  your  trouble 
to  attempt  such  a  task  ;  and  if  you  do 
attempt  it,  and  do  succeed,  pray  let 
me  know.  A  line  to  my  office  will 
reach  me  for  some  little  time,  even 
if  I  am  absent  from  Paris.  Adieu, 
M.  Lamb." 

Here  M.  Lebeau  rose  and  departed. 

Graham  relapsed  into  thought ;  but 
a  train  of  thought  much  more  active, 
much  more  concentred  than  before. 
"No," — thus  ran  his  meditations;  "  no, 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  employ  that  man 
further.  The  reasons  that  forbid  me 
to  offer  any  very  high  reward  foi-  the 
discovery  of  this  woman  operate  still 
more  strongly  against  tendering  to 
her  own  relation  a  sum  that  might 
indeed  secure  his  aid,  but  would  un- 
questionably arouse  his  suspicions,  and 
perhaps  drag  into  light  all  that  must 
be  concealed.  Oh  this  cruel  mission  ! 
I  am,  indeed,  an  impostor  to  myself 
till  it  be  fulfilled.  I  will  go  to  Aix, 
and  take  Henard  with  me.  I  am  im- 
patient till  I  set  out,  but  I  cannot 
quit  Paris  without  once  more  seeing 
Isaura.     She    consents    to    relinquish  j 


the  stage;  surely  I  could  wean  her 
too  from  intimate  friendship  with  a 
woman  whose  genius  has  so  fatal  au 
effect  upon  enthusiastic  minds.  And 
then — and  then  ?  " 

He  fell  into  a  delightful  reverie ; 
and  contemplating  Isaura  as  his  future 
wife,  he  surrounded  lier  sweet  image 
with  all  those  attributes  of  dignity  and 
respect  with  which  an  Englishman  is 
accustomed  to  invest  the  destined 
bearer  of  his  name,  the  gentle  sove- 
reign of  his  household,  the  sacred 
mother  of  his  children.  In  this  picture 
the  more  brilliant  qualities  of  Isaura 
found,  perha])s,  but  faint  presentation. 
Her  glow  of  sentiment,  her  play  of 
fancy,  her  artistic  yearnings  for  truths 
remote,  for  the  invisible  fairyland  of 
beautiful  romance,  receded  into  the 
background  of  the  picture.  It  was 
all  these,  no  doubt,  that  had  so 
strengthened  and  enriched  the  love  at 
first  sight,  which  h  id  shaken  the 
equilibrium  of  his  positive  existence  j 
and  yet  he  now  viewed  all  these  as 
subordinate  to  the  one  image  of  mild 
decorous  matronage  into  which  wed- 
lock was  to  transform  the  child  of 
genius,  longing  for  angel  wings  and 
unlimited  space. 


CHAPTER   V. 


On  quitting  the  sorry  apartment  of 
tlie  false  M.  Lamb,  Lebeau  walked  on 
with  slow  steps  and  bended  head,  like 
a  man  absorbed  in  thought.  He 
threaded  a  labyrinth  of  obscuie 
streets,  no  longer  in  the  Faubourg 
Montmartre,  and  dived  at  last  into 
one  of  the  few  courts  which  preserve 
the  cachet  of  the  moyen  /ige  un- 
touched by  the  ruthless  spirit  of  im- 
provement v'hich,  during  tlie  Second 


Empire,  has  so  altered  the  face  of 
Paris.  At  the  bottom  of  the  court 
stood  a  large  house,  much  dilapidated, 
but  bearing  the  trace  of  former 
grandeur  in  pilasters  and  fretwork  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  a 
defaced  coat-of-arms,  surmounted  with 
a  ducal  coronet,  over  the  doorway. 
The  house  had  the  aspect  of  desertion : 
many  of  the  windows  were  broken; 
others  were  jealously  closed  with 
k2 
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mouldering  i;liutters.  The  door  stood 
ajar  J  Lebeau  pushed  it  open,  and  tlie 
acticfn  set  in  movement  a  bell  within 
a  porter's  lodge.  The  bouse,  then, 
was  not  uninhnbited ;  it  retained  the 
dignity  of  a  concierge.  A  man  with  a 
large  grizzled  heard  cut  square,  and 
holding  a  journal  in  his  hand,  emerged 
from  the  lodge,  and  moved  his  eap 
with  a  certain  bluff  and  surly  re- 
verence on  recognising  Lebeau. 

"  What !  so  early,  citizen  ?  " 

"  Is  it  too  early  ? "  said  Lebeau, 
glancing  at  bis  watch.  "So  it  is;  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  time.  But  I  am 
tired  with  waiting ;  let  me  into  the 
.salon.  I  will  wait  for  the  rest ;  1 
shall  not  be  sorry  for  a  little  repose." 

"  Bon,"  said  the  porter,  senten- 
tiously ;  "  while  man  reposes  men 
advance." 

"A  profound  truth,  citizen  Le 
Roux;  though,  if  tliey  advance  on  a 
reposing  foe,  they  liMve  bhindering 
leaders  unless  they  ui  irch  through 
unguarded  bypaths  and  with  noiseless 
tread." 

Following  the  porter  up  a  dingy 
broad  staircase,  Lebeau  was  admitted 
in  a  large  room,  void  of  all  other 
furniture  tlian  a  table,  two  benches  at 
its  sides,  and  a  fauteuil  at  its  head. 
On  the  mantelpiece  there  was  a  huge 
clock,  and  some  iron  sconces  were  fixed 
on  the  panelled  walls. 

Lebeau  flung  himself,  with  a  wearied 
air,  into  the  fauteuil.  The  porter 
looked  at  him  with  a  kindly  expres- 
sion. He  had  a  liking  to  Lebeau, 
whom  he  had  served  in  his  projier 
profession  of  messenger  or  commis- 
sionaire before  being  placed  by  that 
courteous  employer  in  the  easy  post 
he  now  held.  Lebeau,  indeed,  had 
the  art,  wlien  he  pleased,  of  charming 
infeiiors;  his  knowledge  of  mankind 
allowed  him  to  distinguish  peculiarities 
in  each  individual,  and  flatter  the 
amour  propre  by  deference  to  such 
eccentricities.  Marc  le  Roux,  the 
roughest  of  "  red  caps,"  had  a  wife  of 


whom  he  w:is  very  proud.  He  would 
have  cdied  the  Einpi-ess  Ciloyenne 
Eugenie,  but  he  always  spoke  of  his 
wife  as  Madame.  Lebeau  won  bis 
heart  by  always  asking  after  Madame. 

"  You  look  tired,  citizen,"  said  the 
porter;  "  let  me  bring  you  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"  Thank  you,  mon  ami,  no.  Perhaps 
later,  if  I  have  time,  after  we  break 
up  to  pay  my  respects  to  Madame." 

The  porter  smiled,  bowed,  and  re- 
tired muttering,  "  Nom  d'vn  petit 
bonhomrne — il  n'y  a  rien  de  tel  qtte 
les  heiles  mauieres." 

Left  alone,  Lebeau  leaned  his  elbow 
on  tlie  table,  resting  his  chin  on  his 
hand,  and  gazing  into  tbt  dim  space — 
for  it  was  now,  indeed,  night,  and 
little  light  came  through  tlie  crimy 
panes  of  the  one  window  left  unclosed 
by  shutters.  He  was  musing  deeply. 
This  man  was,  in  nmch,  ;in  enigma  to. 
himself.  Was  he  seeking  to  unriddle 
it  Y  A  strange  compound  of  contra- 
dictory elements.  In  his  stormy 
youth  there  had  been  lightning-like 
flashes  of  good  instincts,  of  irregular 
honour,  of  inconsistent  generosity — a 
puissant  wild  nature — with  strong 
passions  of  love  and  of  hate,  without 
fear,  but  not  without  shame.  In  other 
forms  of  society  that  love  of  applause 
which  had  made  him  seek  and  exult 
in  the  notoriety  which  he  mistook  for 
fame,  might  have  settled  down  into 
some  solid  anil  useful  ambition.  He 
might  have  become  great  in  theworld's 
eye,  U)v  at  the  service  of  his  desires 
there  were  no  ordinary  talents. 
Though  too  true  a  Parisian  to  i  a 
severe  student,  still,  on  the  whole  he 
ha<l  acquired  nmch  general  infor  a- 
tioM,  partly  from  books,  partly  fr-r-n 
varied  connnerce  with  mankind.  lie 
had  the  gift,  both  by  tongue  and')V 
pen,  of  expressing  himself  with  force 
and  warmth — time  and  necessity  had 
improved  that  gift.  Coveting,  during 
his  brief  career  of  fashion,  the  distinc- 
tions which  necessitate  lavish  exijcndi- 
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ture,  he  had  been  the  most  reckless  of 
si)eiKlthrifts,  but  the  neediuess  which 
loUows  waste  had  never  destroyed  his 
original  sense  of  personal  honour. 
Certainly,  Victor  de  Maiileon  was  not, 
at  the  date  of  his  fall,  a  man  to  whom 
the  Ihoug^lit  of  accepting,  much  less  of 
stealing,  the  jewels  of  a  woman  who 
loved  hi'i),  could  have  occurred  as  a 
possible  question  of  casuistry  between 
lioaour  and  temptation.  Nor  could 
that  sort  of  question  have,  througliout 
the  sternest  trials  or  the  humblest 
callings  to  which  his  after-life  had 
been  subjected,  forced  admission  into 
liis  brain.  He  was  one  of  those  men, 
perhaps  the  most  terrible  though 
unconscious  criminals,  who  are  the 
olfsprings  prod\iced  by  intellectual 
power  and  egotistical  ambition.  If 
you  had  offered  to  Victor  de  Mauleou 
tlie  crown  of  the  Csesars,  on  condition 
of  his  doing  one  of  those  base  tilings 
which  "a  gentleman"  cannot  do — 
pick  a  pocket  cheat  at  cards — Victor 
de  Mauleon  would  have  refused  the 
crown.  He  would  not  have  refu^>ed 
on  account  of  any  laws  of  morality 
alL'cting  the  foundations  of  the  social 
system,  but  from  the  pride  of  his  own 
personality.  "  I,  Victor  de  Mauleon  ! 
I  pick  a  pocket !  I  cheat  at  cards  ! 
I  !  "  But  when  something  incalculably 
worse  for  the  interests  of  society  tliati 
])icking  a  pocket  or  cheating  at  cards 
was  concerned ;  when,  for  the  sake 
either  of  private  ambition  or  political 
experiment  liitherto  untested,  and 
therefore  very  doubtful,  the  peace  and 
order  and  happiness  of  millions  might 
be  exposed  to  the  release  of  the  most 
savage  passions — rushing  on  revolu 
tionary  madness  or  civil  massacre — 
then  this  French  daredevil  would  have 
been  just  as  unscrupulous  as  any 
English  philosopher  whom  a  metro- 
politan borough  might  elect  as  its 
representative.  The  system  of  the 
Empire  was  in  the  way  of  Victor  de 
Mauleou — in  the  way  of  his  private 
ambition,  in   the   way  of  his  political 


dogmas — and  therefore  it  must  bo 
destroyed,  no  matter  what  nor  whom 
it  crushed  beneath  its  ruins.  He  was 
one  of  tliose  plotters  of  revolutions  not 
uncommon  in  democracies,  ancient  and 
modern,  who  invoke  popular  agencies 
with  the  less  scruple  because  they 
have  a  supreme  contempt  for  the 
populace.  A  man  with  mental  powers 
equal  to  De  Mauleon's,  and  who  sin- 
cerely loves  the  people  and  respects 
the  grandeur  of  aspiration  with  which, 
in  the  great  upheaving  of  their  masses, 
they  so  often  contrast  the  irrational 
cro-,>iI;ties  of  tlieir  ignorance  and 
the  blind  fury  of  their  wrath,  is 
always  exceedingly  loth  to  pass  the 
terrible  gulf  that  divides  reform  from 
revolution.  He  knows  how  rarely  it 
happens  that  genuine  liberty  is  not 
disarmed  in  the  passage,  and  what 
sufferings  must  be  undergone  by  those 
who  live  by  their  labour  during  the 
dismal  intervals  between  the  sudden 
destruction  of  one  form  of  society  and 
the  gradual  settlement  of  another. 
Sucli  a  num,  however,  has  no  type  in 
a  Victor  de  Mauleon.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  life  had  placed  this 
strong  nature  at  war  with  society,  and 
corrupted  into  misanthropy  affections 
that  had  once  been  ardent.  That 
misanthropy  made  his  ambition  more 
intense,  because  it  increased  his  scorn 
for  the  human  instruments  it  em- 
ployed. 

V^ictor  de  Mauleon  knew  that,  how- 
ever innocent  of  the  charges  that  had 
so  long  darkened  his  name,  and  how- 
ever— tlianks  to  his  rank,  his  manners, 
liis  saooir  vivre — the  aid  of  Louvier's 
countenance,  and  the  support  of  his 
own  high-born  connections — he  might 
restore  himself  to  his  rightful  grade 
in  private  life,  the  higher  prizes  in 
public  life  would  scarcely  be  within 
reach,  to  a  man  of  his  antecedents  and 
stinted  means,  in  tlie  existent  form  and 
conditions  of  establisbid  political  order. 
Perforce,  the  aristocrat  must  make 
himself  democrat  if  «  e  would  become 
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a  political  chief.  Could  he  assist  in 
turning  upside  down  tlie  actual  state 
of  things,  he  trusted  to  his  individual 
force  of  character  to  find  himsc^lf 
among  the  uppermost  in  the  general 
louleversement.  And  in  the  first  stage 
of  popular  revolution  the  mob  has  no 
greater  darling  than  the  noble  w'  l» 


deserts  his  order,  though  in  the  second 
stage  it  may  guillotine  him  at  the 
denunciation  of  his  cobbler.  A  mind 
so  sanguine  and  so  audacious  as  tliat 
of  Victor  de  Mauleon  never  thinks  of 
the  second  step  if  it  sees  a  way  to 
the  first. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


The  room  was  in  complete  darkness, 
save  where  a  ray  from  a  gas-lamp  at 
the  mouth  of  the  court  came  aslant 
through  the  window,  when  citizen  Le 
Roux  re-entered,  closed  the  window, 
lighted  two  of  the  sconces,  and  drew 
forth  from  a  drawer  in  the  table  im- 
])!ements  of  writing,  which  he  placed 
thereon  noiselessly,  as  if  he  feared  to 
disturb  M.  Lebeau,  whose  head,  buried 
in  his  hands,  rested  on  tiie  table.  He 
seemed  in  a  profound  sleep.  At  last 
the  porter  gently  touched  the  arm  of 
the  slumberer,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "  It  is  on  the  stroke  of  ten, 
citizen;  they  will  be  here  in  a 
minute  or  so." 

Lebeau  lifted  his  head  drowsily. 

"  Eh,"  said  he—"  what  ?  " 

"  You  have  been  asleep." 

"  I  suppose  so,  for  I  have  been 
dreaming.  Ha  !  I  liear  the  door-bell. 
I  am  wide  awake  now." 

The  porter  left  him,  and  in  a  few 
minut*!  conducted  into  the  salon  two 
men  wrapped  in  cloaks,  despite  the 
warmth  of  the  summer  night.  Lebeau 
shook  hands  with  them  silently,  and 
not  less  silently  they  laid  aside  their 
cloaks  and  seated  themselves.  Both 
these  men  appeared  to  belong  to  the 
upper  section  of  the  middle  class.  One, 
strongly  built,  witli  a  keen  expression 
of  countenance,  was  a  surgeon,  con- 
sidered able  in  his  profession,  but  with 


limited  practice,  owing  to  a  current 
suspicion  against  his  honour  in  con- 
nection with  a  furged  will.  The  other, 
tall,  meagre,  with  long  grizzled  hair 
and  a  wild  unsettled  look  about  the 
eyes,  was  a  man  of  science  ;  had  writ- 
ten works  well  esteemed  upon  mathe- 
matics and  electricity,  also  against  the 
existence  of  any  other  creative  power 
tlian  that  which  he  called  "nebulosity," 
and  defined  to  be  the  combination  of 
heat  and  moisture.  The  surgeon  was 
about  the  age  of  forty,  the  atheist  a 
few  years  older.  In  another  minute 
or  so,  a  knock  was  heard  against  the 
wall.  One  of  the  men  rose  and 
touched  a  spring  in  the  panel,  which 
then  flew  back,  and  showed  an  opening 
upon  a  narrow  stair,  by  which,  one 
after  the  other,  entered  three  other 
members  of  the  society.  Evidently 
til  ere  was  more  than  one  mode  of 
ingress  and  exit. 

The  three  new-comers  were  not 
Frenchmen — one  might  see  that  at  a 
glance;  probably  they  had  reasons  for 
greater  precaution  than  those  who  en- 
tered by  the  front  door.  One,  a  tall, 
powerfully-built  man,  with  fair  hair 
and  beard,  dressed  with  a  certain  pre- 
tension to  elegance — faded  threadbare 
elegance — exhibiting  no  appearance  of 
linen,  was  a  Pole.  One,  a  slight  bald 
man,  very  dark  and  sallow — was  an 
Italian.     The  third,  who  seemed  like 
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an  ouvrier  in  his  holiday  clothes,  was 
a  Hel-^iau. 

Lebeaii  greeted  them  all  with  an 
equal  courtesy,  and  each  with  an  equal 
silence  took  his  scat  at  the  table. 

Lebeaii  glanced  at  the  clock.  "  Coti- 
frhres"  he  said,  "our  number,  as  fi.xed 
for  this  xeance,  still  needs  two  to  be 
complete,  and  doubtless  they  will  arrive 
in  a  few  minutes.  Till  they  come,  \vc 
can  but  talk  upon  trifles.  Permit  me 
to  offer  you  my  cigar-case."  And  so 
saying,  he  who  professed  to  be  no 
smoker,  handed  his  next  neighbour, 
who  was  the  Pole,  a  large  cigar-case 
amply  furnished ;  and  the  Pole,  helping 
himself  to  two  cigars,  handed  the  case 
to  the  man  next  him — two  only  declin- 
ing the  luxury,  the  Italian  and  the 
Belgian.  But  the  Pole  was  the  only 
man  who  took  two  cigars. 

Steps  were  now  heard  on  the  stairs, 
the  door  opened,  and  citizen  Le  lloux 
ushered  in,  one  after  the  other,  two 
men,  this  time  unmistakably  French — 
to  an  experienced  eye  unmistakably 
Parisians:  the  one  a  young  beardless 
man,  who  seemed  almost  boyish,  with 
a  beautiful  face,  and  a  stinted,  meagre 
frame;  the  other  a  stalwart  man  of 
about  eight-and-twenty,  dressed  partly 
as  an  ouvrier,  not  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  rather  affecting  the  blouse — 
not  that  lie  wore  that  antique  garment, 
but  that  he  was  in  rough  costume  un- 
brushed  and  stained,  with  thick  shoes 
and  coarse  stockings,  and  a  workman's 
cap.  But  of  all  who  gathered  round 
the  table  at  which  M.  Lebeau  pre- 
sided, he  had  the  most  distinguished 
exterior.  A  virile  honest  exterior,  a 
massive  open  forehead,  intelligent  eyes, 
a  handsome  clear-cut  incisive  profile, 
and  solid  jaw.  The  expression  of  the 
face  was  stern,  but  not  mean— an  ex- 
pression which  might  have  become  an 
ancient  baron  as  well  as  a  modern 
workman — in  it  plenty  of  haughtiness 
and  of  will,  and  still  more  of  self- 
esteem. 

"  Confrlres"  said  Lebeau,  rising. 


and  every  eye  turned  to  him,  "  our 
number  for  the  present  seance  is  com- 
plete. To  business.  Since  we  last 
met,  our  cause  has  advanced  with 
ra])id  and  not  with  noiseless  stride. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  Louis  Bona- 
parte has  virtually  abnegated  Les 
idees  Napoleoniennes  —  a  fatal  mis- 
take for  him,  a  glorious  advance  for 
us.  The  liberty  of  the  press  must 
very  shortly  be  achieved,  and  with  it 
personal  government  must  end.  When 
the  autocrat  once  is  compelled  to  go 
by  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  look 
for  sudden  changes.  His  Ministers 
will  be  but  weathercocks,  turned 
hither  and  thither  according  as  the 
wind  chops  at  Paris  ;  and  Paris  is  the 
temple  of  the  winds.  The  new  revo- 
lution is  almost  at  hand."  (Murmurs 
of  applause.)  "  It  would  move  the 
laughter  of  the  Tuileries  and  its 
Ministers,  of  the  Bourse  and  of  its 
gamblers,  of  every  dainty  sa/on  of  this 
silken  city  of  would-be  philosophers 
and  wits,  if  they  were  told  that  here 
within  this  mouldering  baraque,  eiglit 
men,  so  little  blest  by  fortune,  so  little 
known  to  fame  as  ourselves,  met  to 
concert  the  fall  of  an  empire.  The 
Government  would  not  deem  us  im- 
portant enough  to  notice  our  exist- 
ence." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  interrupted  the 
Pole, 

"Ah,  pardon,"  resumed  the  orator; 
"  I  should  have  confined  my  remark 
to  the  five  of  us  who  are  French.  1 
did  injustice  to  the  illustrious  antece- 
dents of  our  foreign  allies.  I  know 
that  you,  Thadeus  Loubisky — that  you, 
Leonardo  Raselli — have  been  too  emi- 
nent for  hands  hostile  to  tyrants  not 
to  be  marked  with  a  black  cross  in  the 
books  of  the  police.  I  know  that  you, 
Jan  Vandcrstegen,  if  hitherto  unscarrcd 
by  those  wounds  in  defence  of  freedom 
which  despots  and  cowards  would  fain 
miscall  the  brands  of  tiie  felon,  stiU 
owe  it  to  your  special  fraternity  to 
keep    your    movements    rigidly    con. 
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ccaled.  Tbe  tyrant  would  suppress  the 
International  Society,  and  forbids  it 
the  liberty  of  congress.  To  you  three 
is  granted  the  secret  entrance  to  our 
council-hall.  But  we  Frenchmen  are 
as  yet  safe  in  our  supposed  insiijiiifi- 
cance.  Confreres,  permit  me  to  impress 
on  you  the  causes  wliy,  insignificant  as 
we  seem,  we  are  really  formidable  In 
the  first  phice,  we  are  few  :  the  great 
mistake  in  most  secret  associations  has 
been,  to  admit  many  councillors  ;  :ind 
disunion  enters  wherever  many  tongues 
can  wrangle.  In  the  next  place,  though 
so  few  in  council,  we  are  legion  when 
the  time  comes  for  action  ;  because  we 
are  representative  men,  each  of  his  own 
section,  and  each  section  is  capable  of 
an  indefinite  expansion. 

"  You,  valiant  Pole — you,  politic 
Italian — enjoy  the  confidence  of  tlion- 
sands  now  latent  in  unwatched  homes 
and  hai'mless  callings,  but  who,  when 
you  lift  a  ringer,  will,  like  the  buried 
dragon's  teeth,  spring  up  into  armed 
men.  You,  Jan  Vanderstegen,  the 
trusted  delegate  from  Verviers,  that 
swarming  camp  of  wronged  labour  in  its 
revolt  from  the  iniquities  of  capital — 
you,  when  the  hour  arrives,  can  touch 
the  wire  that  flashes  the  telegram 
•  Arise  '  through  ;ill  the  lands  in  which 
workmen  combine  ngainst  their  oppres 
sors. 

"  Of  us  five  Frenchmen,  let  me 
speak  more  modestly.  You — s;\ge  and 
scholar — Felix  Kuvigny, honoured  alike 
for  the  profutulity  of  your  science  and 
the  probity  of  your  manners,  induced 
to  join  us  by  your  abhorrence  of  priest- 
craft and  superstition, — you  havea  wide 
connection  among  all  the  enlightened 
rensoncrs  who  would  emancipate  the 
mind  of  man  from  the  trammels  of 
Chiu'ch-born  fable — and  when  the  hour 
arrives  in  which  it  is  safe  to  say, 
'  Delenda  est  Roma,'  you  know  where 
to  find  the  pens  thai  are  more  victorious 
than  sw'ords  against  a  Church  and  a 
Creed.  You  "  (turning  to  the  surgeon) 
— "  jon,  Gaspard  le  Noy,  whom  a  vile 


cahnnny  has  robbed  of  the  throne  in 
your  profession,  so  justly  due  to  your 
skill — you,  nobly  scorning  the  rich  and 
great,  have  devoted  yourself  to  tend  and 
heal  tbe  humble  and  the  penniless,  so 
that  you  have  won  the  popular  title  of 
the  '  Mcdecin  des  Pauvres,' — when  the 
time  comes  wherein  soldiers  shall  fly 
before  the  sansculottes,  and  the  mob 
shall  begin  tlie  work  which  they  who 
move  mobs  will  complete,  the  clients 
of  Gaspard  le  Noy  will  be  the  avengers 
of  his  wrongs. 

"  You,  Aimand  Monnier,  simple 
ouvrier,  but  of  illustrious  parentage, 
for  your  grandsire  was  the  beloved 
friend  of  the  virtuous  Robespierre,  your 
fatlier  perished  a  hero  and  a  martyr 
in  the  massacre  of  the  cotip  d'etat — • 
you,  cultured  in  the  ehxjuence  of 
Robespierre  himself,  and  in  the  persua- 
sive philosophy  of  Robespierre's  teachei', 
Rousseau — you,  tiie  idolised  orator  of 
tlie  Red  Republicans, — you  will  be 
indeed  a  chief  of  dauntless  bands  when 
the  trumpet  sounds  for  battle.  Young 
publicist  and  poet,  Gustave  Rameau — 
I  care  not  wliich  you  are  at  present,  I 
know  what  you  will  be  soon — you  need 
nothing  for  the  development  of  your 
powers  over  the  many  but  an  organ 
for  their  manifestation.  Of  that  anon. 
I  now  descend  into  the  bathos  of  ego- 
tism. I  am  compelled  lastly  to  speak 
of  myself.  It  was  at  Marseilles  and 
Lyons,  as  you  already  know,  that  I 
first  conceived  the  plan  of  this  repre- 
sentative association.  For  years  before 
I  hill  been  iu  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  friends  of  freedom — that  is,  with 
the  foes  of  the  Empire.  They  are  not 
all  poor ;  some  few  are  rich  and 
generous.  I  do  not  say  these  rich  and 
few  concur  in  the  ultimate  objects  of 
the  poor  and  many  ;  but  t))ey  concur 
in  the  first  object,  the  demolition  of 
that  which  exists — tiie  Empire,  In 
the  course  of  my  special  calling  of 
negotiator  or  agent  in  the  towns  of  the 
Midi,  I  formed  friendships  with  some 
of  these  prosperous  malcontents.     AuJ 
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out  of  these  friendships  I  conceived  tlio 
idea  which  is  embodied  in  this  council. 
"  According  to  that  conception, 
while  the  council  may  communicate  as 
it  will  with  all  societies,  secret  or  open, 
having  revolution  for  their  object,  the 
council  refuses  to  merge  itself  in  any 
other  confederation :  it  stands  aloof 
and  independent,  it  declines  to  admit 
into  its  code  any  special  articles  of 
faith  in  a  future  beyond  the  bounds  to 
wliich  it  limits  its  design  and  its  force. 
That  design  unites  us;  to  go  beyftnd 
would  divide.  We  all  agree  to  destroy 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty  ;  none  of  us 
might  agree  as  to  what  we  sliould  pi, ice 
in  its  stead.  All  of  us  heie  present 
might  say  '  A  republic'  Ay,  but  ot 
what  kind  ?  Vanderstegen  would  have 
it  socialistic ;  Moiinier  goes  further, 
and  would  have  it  communistic,  on  the 
principles  of  Fourier  ;  Le  Noy  adheres 
to  the  policy  of  Danton,  and  would 
commence  the  rei)ublic  by  a  reign  of 
terror ;  our  Italian  ally  abhors  the 
notion  of  general  massacre,  and  advo- 
cates individual  assassination.  Ruvigny 
would  annihilate  the  worship  of  a 
Deity ;  Monnier  holds  with  Voltaire 
and  Robespierre,  that,  '  if  there  were 
no  Deity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  man 
to  create  one.'  Bref,  we  could  not 
agree  upon  any  plan  for  the  new  edifice, 
and  therefore  we  refuse  to  discuss  one 
till  the  ploughshare  has  gone  over  the 
ruins  of  the  old.  But  I  have  another 
and  more  practical  reason  for  keeping 
our  council  distinct  from  all  societies 
with  professed  objects  beyond  that  of 
demolition.  We  need  a  certain  com- 
mand of  money.  It  is  I  who  bring  to 
you  that,  and — how  ?  Not  from  my 
own  resources ;  they  but  suffice  to 
support  myself.  Not  by  contributions 
from  oui^riers,  who,  as  you  well  know, 
will  subscribe  only  for  their  own  ends 
in  the  victory  of  workmen  over  masters. 
I  bring  money  to  you  (rom  the  coffers 
of  the  rich  malcontents.  Their  politics 
are  not  those  of  most  present ;  their 
politics  are  what  they  term  moderate. 


Some  are  indeed  for  a  r.puhlic,  but  fora 
republic  strong  in  defence  of  order,  in 
-upport  of  property  ;  others — and  they 
are  the  more  nunierousandthe  more  rich 
— for  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and,  if 
possible,  for  the  abridgmentof  universal 
suffrage,  which,  in  their  eyes,  tends 
oidy  to  anarcliy  in  the  towns  and 
arbitrary  rule  under  priestly  influence 
in  the  rural  districts.  They  would  not 
subscribe  a  sou  if  they  thought  it  went 
to  further  the  designs,  whether  of 
Ruvigny  the  atlieist,  or  of  Monnier, 
who  would  enlist  tlie  Deity  of  Rousseau 
on  tlie  side  of  the  drapedu  rouge — 
not  a  sou,  if  they  knew  1  had  the 
liouour  to  boast  such  coiifreres  as  I 
see  around  me.  They  subscribe,  as  we 
concert,  for  the  fall  of  Bonaparte.  The 
policy  I  adopt  I  borrow  from  the 
policy  of  the  English  Liberals.  In  Eng- 
land, potent  miUionnaires,  high-born 
dukes,  devoted  Churclnnen,  belonging 
to  the  Liberal  party,  accept  the  services 
of  men  wlio  look  forward  to  measures 
which  would  ruin  capital,  eradicate 
aristocracy,  and  destroy  tiie  Chni'ch, 
provided  these  men  combine  with  them 
in  some  immediate  step  onward  against 
the  Tories.  They  liave  a  proverb 
which  I  thus  adapt  to  French  localities: 
if  a  train  passes  Fontaineblean  on  its 
way  to  Marseilles,  why  should  I  not 
take  it  to  Fontaineblean  because  other 
passengers  are  going  on  to  Marseilles  ? 
"  Confreres,  it  seems  to  me  the 
moment  has  come  when  we  may 
venture  some  of  the  fund  placed  at 
my  disposal  to  other  purposes  than 
those  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
devoted.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  set 
up  a  journal  under  the  auspices  of 
Gnstave  Rameau  as  editor-in-chief — 
a  jo  u-nal  which,  if  he  listen  to  my 
advi.^e,  will  create  no  suiall  sensation. 
It  will  begin  with  a  tone  of  im- 
partiality :  it  will  refrain  from  all 
violence  of  invective ;  it  will  have 
wit,  it  will  have  sentiment  and  elo- 
quence ;  it  will  win  its  way  into  the 
salons  and    cafes  of  educated    men  • 
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and  then,  and  then,  when  it  does 
cliaii<;e  from  polished  sntire  into  fierce 
ileiuuiciation  and  sides  with  the 
blouses,  its  effect  will  be  startling  and 
terrific.  Of  tliis  I  will  say  more  to 
Citizen  Rameau  in  private.  To  you  I 
need  not  enlarge  upon  the  fact  that, 
iit  Paris,  a  combination  of  men, 
though  immeasurably  superior  to  ns 
in  status  or  influence,  without  a  jour- 
nal at  command,  is  nowhere ;  with 
such  a  journal,  written  not  to  alarm 
but  to  seduce  fluctuating  opinions,  a 
combination  of  men  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  us  may  be  anywhere. 

''  Confrires,  this  aflair  settled,  I 
proceed  to  distribute  amongst  you 
sums  of  which  each  who  receives  will 
render  me  an  account,  except  our 
valued  confrere  the  Pole.  All  that 
we  can  subscribe  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, a  representative  of  Poland  re- 
quires for  himsc'lf."  (A  suppressed 
laugh  among  all  but  the  Pole,  who 
looked  round  with  a  grave,  imposing 
air,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  is 
there  to  laugh  at  ? — a  simple  truth.") 

M.  Lebeau  then  presented  to  each 
of  his  confreres  a  sealed  envelope, 
containing  no  doubt  a  bank-note,  and 
perhaps  also  private  instructions  as  to 
its  disposal.  It  was  one  of  his  rules 
to  make  the  amount  of  any  sum 
granted  to  an  individual  member  of 
the  society  from  the  fund  at  his  dis- 
posal a  confidential  secret  between 
himself  and  the  recipient.  Thus 
jealousy  was  avoided  if  the  sums  were 
unequal ;  and  unequal  they  generally 
were.     In  the   present  instance   the 


two  largest  sums  were  given  to  the 
Medech  des  JPavvrfS  and  to  the 
delegate  from  Verviers.  Both  were 
no  doubt  to  be  distributed  among 
"  the  poor,"  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trustee  appointed. 

Whatever  rules  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  money  M.  Lebeau  laid 
down  were  acquiesced  in  without 
demur,  for  the  money  was  found  ex- 
clusively by  himself,  and  furnished 
without  the  pale  of  the  Secret  Council, 
of  which  he  had  made  himself  founder 
and  dictator.  Some  other  business 
was  then  discussed,  sealed  reports 
from  each  member  were  handed  to 
the  president,  who  placed  them  un- 
opened in  his  pocket,  and  resumed — 

•'  Confreres,  our  stance  is  now  con- 
cluded. The  period  for  our  next 
meeting  must  remain  indefinite,  for  I 
myself  shall  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  I 
have  set  on  foot  the  journal,  on  the 
details  of  which  I  will  confer  with 
Citizen  Rameau.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  two 
travelling  raiLsiouaries  who  complete 
our  Council  of  Ten  ;  and  though  I 
do  not  question  their  zeal,  I  think  my 
experience  may  guide  it  if  1  take  a 
journey  to  the  towns  of  Bordeaux  and 
Marseilles,  where  they  now  are.  But 
should  circumstances  demanding  con- 
cert or  action  arise,  yen  may  be  sure 
that  I  will  either  summon  a  meeting 
or  transmit  instructions  to  such  of  our 
members  as  may  he  most  usefully  em- 
ployed. For  the  present,  confr  res, 
you  are  relieved.  Remain  only  you, 
dear  young  author." 
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(CHAPTER  Vn. 


Left  alone  witn  Gustave  Riuneau, 
the  President  of  the  Secret  Coaucil 
remained  silently  musing  for  some 
moments  ;  but  his  countenance  was  uo 
longer  moody  and  overcast — his  nos- 
trils were  dilated,  as  in  triumph — 
there  was  a  half-smile  of  pride  on  his 
lips.  Rameau  watched  him  curiously 
and  admiringly.  The  young  man  had 
the  impressionable,  excitable  ten  pera- 
ment  common  to  Parisian  genius — es- 
pecially when  it  nourishes  itself  on 
absinthe.  He  enjoyed  the  romance  of 
belonging  to  a  secret  society  ;  he  was 
acute  enough  to  recognise  the  sagacity 
by  which  this  small  conclave  was  kept 
out  of  those  crazed  combinations  for 
impracticable  theories  more  likely  to 
lead  adventurers  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock 
than  to  the  Capitol ;  while  yet  those 
crazed  combinations  might,  in  some 
critical  moment,  become  strong  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  practical 
ambition.  Lebeau  fascinated  him,  and 
took  colossal  proportions  in  his  intoxi- 
cated vision — vision  indeed  intoxicated 
at  this  moment,  for  before  it  floated 
the  realised  image  of  his  aspirations, 
— a  journal  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
editor-in-chief — in  which  his  poetry, 
his  prose,  should  occupy  space  as  large 
as  he  pleased — through  which  his 
name,  hitherto  scarce  known  beyond  a 
literary  clique,  would  resound  in  salon 
and  club  and  cafe,  and  become  a  fami- 
liar music  on  the  lips  of  fashion.  And 
he  owed  this  to  the  man  seated  there 
— a  prodigious  man. 

"  Cher  poite,"  said  Lebeau,  break- 
ing silence,  "  it  gives  me  no  mean 
pleasure  to  think  I  am  opening  a 
career  to  one  whose  talents  fit  him  for 
those  goals  on  which  they  who  reach 


write  names  that  posterity  shall  read. 
Struck  with  certain  articles  of  yours  in 
the  journal  made  celebrated  by  the 
wit  and  gaiety  of  Savarin,  I  took  paina 
privately  to  inquire  into  your  birth, 
your  history,  connections,  antecedents. 
All  confirmed  my  first  impression, 
that  you  were  exactly  the  writer  1 
wish  to  secure  to  our  cause.  I  there- 
fore sought  you  in  your  rooms,  unin- 
troduced  and  a  stranger,  in  order  to 
express  my  admiration  of  your  com- 
positions, JBref,  we  soon  became 
friends ;  and  after  comparing  minds,  I 
admitted  you,  at  your  request,  into  the 
Secret  Council.  Now,  in  proposing  to 
you  the  conduct  of  the  journal  I 
would  establish,  for  which  I  am  pre- 
pared to  find  all  necessary  funds,  I  am 
compelled  to  make  imperative  con- 
ditions. Nominally  you  will  be  editor- 
in-chief:  that  station,  if  the  journal 
succeeds,  will  secure  your  position  and 
fortune ;  if  it  fail,  you  fail  with  it. 
But  we  will  not  speak  of  failure ;  1 
must  have  it  succeed.  Our  interest, 
then,  is  the  same.  Before  that  in- 
terest all  puerile  vanities  fade  away. 
Nominally,  I  say,  you  are  editor- 
in-chief;  but  all  the  real  work  of 
editing  will,  at  first,  be  done  by 
others." 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Rameau,  aghast 
and  stunned.     Lebeau  resumed — 

"  To  establish  the  journal  1  propose 
needs  more  than  the  genius  of  youth  j 
it  needs  the  tact  and  experience  of 
mature  years." 

Rameau  sank  back  on  his  chair 
with  a  sullen  sneer  on  his  pale  lips. 
Dccitledly  Lebeau  was  not  so  great  a 
man  as  he  had  thought. 

"  A  certain  portion  of  the  journalj" 
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continued  Lebcau,  "  will  be  exclusively 
iippropriuted  to  your  pen." 
H:uiie;iu's  lip  lob'  Uie  sneer. 
"  But  your  pun  must  be  tbcrein 
restricted  to  compositions  of  pure 
fancy,  disporting  in  a  world  tbat  does 
not  exist ;  or,  if  on  graver  themes 
connected  with  the  beings  of  the 
world  that  does  e.\ist,  the  subjects  will 
be  dictated  to  you  and  revised.  Yet 
even  in  the  higher  departments  of  a 
journal  intended  to  make  way  at  its 
first  start,  we  need  the  aid,  not  indeed 
of  men  who  write  better  than  you, 
but  of  men  whose  fame  is  established 
— whose  writings,  good  or  bad,  the 
public  run  to  read,  and  will  find  good 
even  if  they  are  bad.  You  must  con- 
sign one  column  to  the  playful  com- 
ments and  witticisms  of  Savariu." 

"  Savarin  ?  But  he  has  a  journal 
of  his  own.  He  will  not,  as  an  au- 
thor, condescend  to  write  in  one  just 
set  up  by  me.  And  as  a  politician, 
he  as  certainly  will  not  aid  in  an 
ultra-democratic  revolution.  If  he 
care  for  politics  at  all,  he  is  a  consti- 
tutionalist, an  Orleanist." 

"  JEnfant !  as  an  author  Savarin 
will  condescend  to  contribute  to  your 
journal,  firstly,  because  it  in  no  way 
attempts  to  interfere  with  his  own  ; 
secondly — I  can  tell  you  a  secret — 
Savarin's  journal  no  longer  suffices  for 
his  existence  ;  he  has  sold  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  proi)erty  ;  he  is  in 
debt,  and  his  creditor  is  urgent  j  and 
to-morrow  you  will  otler  Savarin 
30,000  francs  for  one  column  from  his 
pen,  and  signed  by  his  name,  fur  two 
months  from  the  day  the  journal 
starts.  He  will  accept,  partly  because 
the  sum  will  clear  oil  the  debt  that 
hampers  him,  partly  because  he  will 
take  care  that  the  amount  becomes 
known ;  and  tliat  will  help  him  to 
command  higher  terms  for  the  sale  of 
the  remaining  shares  in  the  journal  he 
now  t^dits,  for  tlie  new  book  whiih 
you  told  me  he  intended  to  wriu-,  and 


sure  to  set  up  as  soon  as  he  has  dis- 
posed of  the  old  one.     You  say  that, 
as  a  politician,  Savarin,  an  Orleanist, 
will  not  aid    in   an   ultra-democratic 
revolution.     Who  asks  him  to  do  so? 
Did  I  not  imply  at  the  meeting  that 
we  commence  our  journal  with  politics 
the  mildest  ?     Though  revolutions  arc 
not  made  with  rose-water,  it  is  rose- 
water  tliat  nourishes  their  roots.     The 
polite   cynicism   of  authors,    read  by 
those    who    float    on    the    surface    of 
society,    prepares    the   way    for   the 
social   ferment    in    its     deeps.     Had 
there  been  no   Voltaire,   there  would 
have   been    no    Camille    Desmoulins. 
Hud    there   been    no    Diderot,    there 
would   have    been    no    Marat.     We 
start   as  polite  cynics.     Of  all  cynics 
Savarin  is  the  politest.      But  when  I 
bid   liigh  for  him,  it  is  his  clique  that 
I  bid  for.     Without  his  clique  he   is 
but  a  wit ;  with  his  clique,  a  power. 
Partly  out  of  that  clique,  partly  out 
of  a  circle  beyond  it,  which    Savarin 
can  more  or  less  influence,  I  select  ten. 
Here  is  the  list  of  them  ;  study   it. 
Entre  nous,  I   esteem   their   writings 
as  little  as   I   do  artificial  flies  ;    but 
they  are  the  artificial  flics  at  which, 
in  this  particular  season  of  the  year, 
the  public  rise.     You  must  procure  at 
least  five  of  the  ten  ;  and  I  leave  you 
carle  blanche  as  to  the  terms.  Savarin 
gained,  the  best  of  them  will  be  proud 
of    being     his    associates.       Observe, 
none  of   these    messieurs   of   brilliant 
imagination     are    to     write    political 
articles ;  those  will    be    furnished   to 
yon  anonymously,   and  inserted  with- 
out erasure  or  omission.      When   you 
have    secured     Savarin,    and    five   at 
least  of  the  coUaborahurs  in  the  list, 
write  to  me  at  my  office.      I  give  you 
four  days  to  do  this  ;  and  the  day  the 
journal    starts    you    enter    into    the 
income  of  15,000  francs  a-year,  with  a 
rise  in  salary  proportioned    to  profits. 
Are  you  contented  "  ith  the  terms  ?  " 
"  Of  course  I  am  ;  but  supposing   I 


for  the  new  journal  which  he  will  be  '  do  not  gain  the  aid  of  Savarin,  or  five 
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at  least  of  the  list  you  give,  vvliich  I 
see  at  a  glance  contains  names  the  most 
a  la  mode  in  this  kind  of  writing,  more 
than  one  of  tliem  of  high  social  rank, 
whom  it  is  difficult  for  me  even  to  ap- 
proach— if,  I  say,  [  fail  ?  " 

"  What,  with  a  carte  blanche  of 
terms  ?  Fie  !  Are  yon  a  Parisian  ? 
Well,  to  answer  you  frankly,  if  you 
fail  in  so  easy  a  task,  you  are  not  the 
man  to  edit  our  journal,  and  I  shall 
find  another.  Allez  courage  !  Take 
ray  advice  ;  see  Savarin  the  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning.  Of  course,  my 
name  and  calling  you  will  keep  a  pro- 


found secret  from  him  as  from  all. 
Say  as  mysteriously  as  you  can  that 
parties  you  are  forbidden  to  name  in- 
struct you  to  treat  with  M.  Savarin, 
and  offer  him  the  terms  1  liave  speci- 
fied, tlie  30,000  francs  paid  to  him  in 
advance  the  moment  he  signs  the 
simple  memorandum  of  agreement. 
The  more  mysterious  you  are,  tlie 
more  you  will  impose — that  is,  wher- 
ever you  offer  money  an<l  don't  ask 
for  it." 

Here  Lebeau  took  up  his  hat,  and, 
with  a  courteous  nod  of  adieu,  lightly 
vlesceuded  the  gloomy  stairs. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


At  night,  after  this  final  interview 
with  Lehcan,  Graham  took  leave  for 
good  of  hi>  lodgings  in  Montmartre, 
and  retiu'iied  to  his  apartment  in 
the  Rue  d'Anjon.  He  spent  several 
hours  of  the  next  morning  in  answer- 
ing numerous  letters,  accumulated 
during  his  absence.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  he  had  an  interview  with 
M.  Renard,  who,  as  at  that  season  of 
the  year  he  was  not  overbusied  with 
other  affairs,  engaged  to  obtain  leave 
to  place  his  services  at  Graham's  com- 
mand during  the  time  rtquisite  for 
inquiries  at  Aix,  and  to  be  in  readiness 
to  start  the  next  day.  Graham  then 
went  forth  to  pay  one  or  two  farewell 
visits  ;  and  these  over,  bent  his  way 
through  the  Clianips  Klysees  towards 
Isiiura's  villa,  when  he  suddenly  en- 
countered Rochebriant  on  horseback. 
The  Marquis  courteously  dismounted, 
committing  his  liorse  to  the  care  of 
the  groom,  and,  linking  his  arm  in 
(iraham's,  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  him  again  ;  then,  witli  some 
visible  hesitation  and  embariassment, 
lie  turned  the  conversation  towards 
the  political  aspects  of  Prance. 


"There  was,"  he  said,  "much  in 
certain  words  of  yours,  when  we  last 
walked  together  in  this  very  path 
that  sank  deeply  into  my  mind  at  the 
time,  and  over  which  1  have  of  late 
still  more  earnestly  reflected.  You 
spoke  of  the  duties  a  Frenchman  owed 
to  France,  and  the  'impolicy'  of  re- 
maining aloof  from  all  public  employ- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  attached  to 
the  Legitimist  cause." 

"  True,  it  cannot  be  the  policy  of 
any  party  to  forget  tliat  between  the 
irrevocable  past  and  the  uncertain 
future  there  intervenes  the  action  of 
the  present  time." 

"  Should  you,  as  an  impartial  by- 
stander, consider  it  dishonourable  in 
me  if  I  entered  the  military  service 
under  the  ruling  sovereign  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  if  your  country 
needed  you." 

"  And  it  may,  may  it  not  ?  I  hear 
vague  rumours  of  coming  war  in 
almost  every  salon  I  frequent.  Tliere 
has  been  gunpowder  in  the  atmosphere 
we  breathe  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Sadowa.  What  think  you  of  German 
arrogance  and  ambition  ?      Will  they 
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suffer  the  swords  of  Prance  to  rust  in 
their  scabbards  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Marquis,  I  should  in' 
cline  to  put  the  question  otherwise. 
Will  the  jealous  amour  propre  of 
France  permit  the  swords  of  Germany 
to  remain  sheathed  ?  But  in  either 
case,  no  politician  can  see  without 
grave  apprehension  two  nations  so 
warlike,  close  to  each  other,  divided 
by  a  border-land  that  one  covets  and 
the  other  will  not  yield,  each  armed  to 
the  teeth  ;  the  one  resolved  to  brook 
no  rival,  the  other  equally  determined 
to  resist  all  aggression.  And  there- 
fore, as  you  say,  war  is  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  we  may  also  hear,  in  the 
clouds  that  give  no  sign  of  dispersion, 
the  growl  of  the  gathering  tlmnder. 
War    may    come    any    day ;     and     if 

France  be  not  at  once  the  victor " 

"  France  not  at  once  the  victor  ?  " 
interrupted  Alain,  passionately  j  "  and 
against  a  Prussian  !  Permit  me  to 
say  no  Frenchman  can  believe  that." 

"  Let  no  man  despise  a  foe,"  said 
Graham,  smiling  half  sadly.  "  How- 
ever, I  must  not  incur  the  danger  of 
wounding  your  national  susceptibili- 
ties. To  return  to  the  point  you 
raise.  If  France  needed  the  aid  of 
her  best  and  bravest,  a  true  descen- 
dant of  Henri  Quatre  ought  to  blush 
for  his  ancient  noblesse  were  a  Eoche- 
briant  to  say,  '  But  I  don't  like  the 
colour  of  the  flag.'  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Alain,  simply ; 
'•■  that  is  enough."  There  was  a 
pause,  the  young  men  walking  on 
slowly,  arm  in  arm.  And  then  there 
flashed  across  Graham's  mind  the  re- 
collection of  talk  on  another  subject 
in  that  very  path.  Here  he  had 
Bpoken  to  Alain  in  deprecation  of  any 
possible  alliance  with  Isaura  Cicogna, 
the  destined  actress  and  public  singer. 
His  cheek  flusiied;  his  heart  smote 
him.  What !  had  he  spoken  slight- 
ingly of  her — of  her  I  What — if  she 
became  his  own  wife  ?  What !  had 
he  himself  failed  in  the  respect  which 


he  would  demand  as  lier  ri;iht  from 
the  loftiest  of  his  high-born  kin  ireil  ? 
Wiiat,  too,  would  this  man,  of  fairer 
youth  than  himself,  think  of  that  dis- 
paraging counsel,  when  he  heard  that 
the  monitor  had  won  the  prize  from 
whicli  he  had  warned  another  ?  Would 
it  not  seem  that  he  had  but  spoken  in 
the  mean  cunning  dictated  by  the  fear 
of  a  worthier  rival  ?  Stung  by  these 
thoughts  he  arrested  his  steps,  and, 
looking  the  Marquis  full  in  the  face, 
said,  •'  You  remind  me  of  one  subject 
in  our  talk  many  weeks  since,  it  is 
my  duty  to  remind  you  of  another. 
At  that  timeyou,and,speakingfrankly, 
I  myself,  acknowledged  the  charm  in 
the  face  of  a  young  Italian  lady.  I 
told  you  then  that,  on  learning  she 
was  intended  for  the  stage,  the  charm 
for  me  had  vanished.  I  said,  bluntly, 
that  it  should  vanish  perhaps  still  more 
utterly  for  a  noble  of  your  illustrious 
name ;  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Alain,  hesitatingly, 
and  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"  I  wish  now  to  retract  all  I 
said  thereon.  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
is  not  bent  on  the  profession  for  which 
she  was  educated.  She  would  willingly 
renounce  all  idea  of  entering  it.  The 
only  counterweight  which,  viewed 
whether  by  my  reason  or  my  preju- 
dices, could  be  placed  in  the  opposite 
scale  to  that  of  the  excellences  which 
might  make  any  man  proud  to  win 
her,  is  withdrawn.  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  her  since  the  date  of 
our  conversation.  Hers  is  a  mind 
which  harmonises  with  the  loveliness 
of  her  face.  In  one  word.  Marquis,  I 
should  deem  myself  honoured,  as  well 
as  blest,  by  such  a  bride.  It  was  due 
to  her  that  I  should  say  this  j  it  was 
due  also  to  you,  in  case  you  retain  the 
impression  I  sought  in  ignorance  to 
ell'ace.  And  I  am  bound,  as  a  gentle- 
man, to  obey  this  twofold  duty,  even 
though  in  so  doing  I  bring  upon  my- 
self the  aflliction  of  a  candidate  for 
the  hand  to  which  I  would  faia  mvselt 
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aspire — a  candidate  with  pretensions 
in  every  way  far  superior  to  iny 
own." 

An  older  or  a  more  cynical  man 
than  Alain  de  Rochebriaiit  might  well 
have  found  something  suspicious  in  a 
confession  thus  singularly  volunteered ; 
hut  the  Marquis  was  himself  so  loyal 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of 
Graham. 

"  1  reply  to  you,"  he  said,  "  with  a 
frankness  whicli  tiiuls  an  example  in 
your  own.  The  first  fair  face  whicli 
attracted  my  fancy  since  my  arrival  at 
Paris  was  that  of  the  Italian  demoiselle 
of  whom  you  speak  in  terms  of  such 
respect.  I  do  think  if  I  had  then 
been  thrown  into  her  society,  and 
found  her  to  he  such  as  you  no  doubt 
trutlifully  describe,  that  fancy  might 
have  become  a  very  grave  emotion.  I 
was  then  so  poor,  so  friendless,  so 
despondent.  Your  words  of  warning 
impressed  me  at  the  time,  but  less 
durably  than  you  might  suppose  ;  for 
that  very  night  as  I  sat  in  my  solitary 
attic  I  said  to  myself,  '  Why  should  I 
shrink,  with  an  obsolete  old-world 
prejudice,  from  what  my  forefatliers 
would  lii've  termed  a  mesfylliance  ? 
\\'hat  is  the  value  of  my  birthright 
now  ?  Nduc — worse  than  none.  It 
excludes  uu'  from  all  careers;  my  name 
is  but  a  \  im\  that  weighs  me  down. 
Why  sb<  n  d  I  make  that  name  a  curse 
as  well  a*  a  burden  ?  Nothing  is 
left  to  me  l;uc  that  which  is  permitted 
to  all  men — wedded  and  holy  love. 
Could  1  win  to  my  heart  the  smile  of 
a  woman  who  brings  me  that  dower. 


the  home  of  my  fathers  would  lose  its 
gloom.'  And  therefore,  if  at  that 
time  I  had  become  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  her  who  had  thus 
attracted  my  eye  and  engaged  my 
thoughts,  she  might  have  become  my 
destiny  ;  but  now  ! " 

"  lint  now  ?  " 

"  Things  have  changed.  I  am  no 
longer  poor,  friendless,  solitary.  I 
have  entered  the  world  of  my  equals 
as  a  Rochebriant;  I  have  made  myself 
responsible  for  t  lie  dignity  of  my  name. 
I  could  not  give  that  name  to  one, 
however  peerless  in  herself,  of  whom 
the  world  would  say,  '  But  for  her 
marriage  she  would  have  been  a  singer 
on  the  stage!'  I  will  own  more:  the 
fancy  I  conceived  for  the  first  fair 
face,  other  fair  faces  have  dispelled. 
At  this  moment,  however,  I  have  no 
thought  of  marriage;  and  having 
known  the  anguish  of  struggle,  the 
privations  of  poverty,  I  would  ask  no 
woman  to  share  the  hazard  of  my 
return  to  them.  You  might  present 
me,  then,  safely  to  this  beautiful 
Italian — certain,  indeed,  that  I  should 
be  heradmii'er;  equally  certain  that 
I  could  not  become  your  rival." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech 
that  jarred  upon  Graham's  sensitive 
pride.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  felt 
relieved,  both  in  honour  and  in  heart. 
After  a  few  more  words,  the  two  young 
men  shook  hands  and  jiarted.  Alain 
remounted  his  horse.  The  day  was 
now  declining.  Graham  hailed  a 
\-.\(:\\\i  fiacre,  and  directed  the  driver 
to  Isaura's  villa. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  sun  was  sinking  slowly  as  Isaura 
sat  at  her  window,  gazing  dreamily 
on  the  rose-luicd  clouds  that  made  the 
western  border-land  between  earth 
and  heaven.  Ou  the  table  before  her 
lay  a  few  sheets  of  MS.  hastily 
written,  not  yet  reperused.  That  rest- 
less mind  of  hers  liad  left  its  trace 
on  the  MS. 

It  is  eliaracteristic  perhaps  of  the 
different  genius  of  the  sexes,  that 
woman  takes  to  written  com};osition 
more  impulsively,  more  intuitively, 
than  man — letter-writing,  to  him  a 
task-work,  is  to  her  a  recreation. 
Between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  the  date 
of  marriage,  six  well-educated  clever 
girls  out  of  ten  keep  a  journal ;  not 
one  well-educated  man  in  ten  thousand 
does.  So,  without  serious  and  settled 
intention  of  becoming  an  autlior,  how 
naturally  a  girl  of  ardent  feeling  and 
vivid  fancy  seeks  in  poetry  or  romance 
a  confessional  —  an  outiwuring  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  which  are 
mysteries  to  herself  till  she  has  given 
them  words — and  which,  frankly  re- 
vealed on  the  page,  she  would  not, 
perhaps  could  not,  utter  orally  to  a 
living  eai'. 

During  the  last  few  days,  the  desire 
to  create  in  the  realm  of  fable  beings 
constructed  by  her  own  breath,  spiri- 
tualised by  her  own  soul,  had  grown 
irresistibly  upon  this  fair  child  of  song. 
In  fact,  when  Graham's  words  had 
decided  the  renunciation  of  her  des- 
tined career,  her  histinctive  yearni)igs 
for  the  utterance  of  those  sentiments 
or  thoughts  which  can  only  find  ex- 
pression in  some  form  of  art,  denied 


the  one  vent,  irresistibly  impelled  her 
to  the  other.  And  in  this  impulse 
she  was  confirmed  by  the  thought 
that  here  at  least  there  was  nothing 
which  her  English  friend  could  dis- 
approve— none  of  the  perils  that  beset 
the  actress.  Here  it  seemed  as  if, 
could  she  but  succeed,  her  fame  would 
be  grateful  to  the  pride  of  all  who 
loved  her.  Here  was  a  career  en- 
nobled by  many  a  woman,  and  side  by 
side  in  rivalry  with  renowned  men. 
To  her  it  seemed  that,  could  she  in 
this  achieve  an  honoured  name,  that 
name  took  its  place  at  once  amid  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  social  world,  and 
in  itself  brought  a  priceless  dowry 
and  a  starry  crown.  It  was,  however, 
not  till  after  the  visit  to  Enghien  that 
this  ambition  took  practical  life  and 
form. 

One  evening  after  her  return  to 
Paris,  by  an  eft'ort  so  involuntiry  that 
it  seemed  to  her  no  effort,  she  had 
commenced  a  tale — without  plan — 
without  method — without  knowing  in 
one  page  what  would  fill  the  next. 
Her  slight  fingers  hurried  on  as  if, 
like  the  pretended  spirit  manifesta- 
tions, imjielled  by  an  invisible  agency 
without  the  pale  of  the  world.  She 
was  intoxicated  by  the  mere  joy  of 
inventing  ideal  images.  In  her  own 
special  art  an  elaborate  artist,  here 
she  had  no  thought  of  art ;  if  art  was 
in  her  work,  it  sprang  unconsciously 
from  the  harmony  between  herself 
and  her  subject — as  it  is,  perhaps, 
with  the  early  soarings  of  the  geiuiine 
lyric  poets,  in  contrast  to  the  dramatic. 
For  the  true   lyric  poet  is  intersely 
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personal,  intensely  stibjective.  It  is 
iihiiself  that  he  expresses,  that  he 
represents — and  he  almost  ceases  to 
be  lyrical  when  he  seeks  to  go  out  of 
his  own  existence  into  that  of  others 
with  whom  he  has  no  sympathy,  no 
rapport.  This  tale  was  vivid  with 
genius  as  yet  untutored — genius  in  its 
morning  freshness,  full  of  beauties, 
full  of  faults.  Isaura  distinguished 
not  the  faults  from  the  beauties.  She 
felt  only  a  vague  persuasion  that  there 
v/as  a  something  higher  and  brighter 
— a  something  more  true  to  her  own 
idiosyncrasy — than  could  be  achieved 
by  the  art  that  '  sings  other  people's 
words  to  other  people's  music'  From 
the  work  thus  commenced  she  had 
now  paused.  And  it  seemed  to  her 
foncies  that  between  her  inner  self 
and  the  scene  without,  whether  in  the 
skies  and  air  and  sunset,  or  in  the 
abodes  of  men  stretching  far  and  near, 
till  lost  amid  the  roofs  and  domes  of 
the  great  city,  she  had  fixed  and 
riveted  the  link  of  a  sympathy  hitherto 
fluctuating,  unsubstantial,  evanescent, 
undefined.  Absorbed  in  her  reverie, 
she  did  not  notice  the  deepening  of 
the  short  twilight,  till  the  servant 
entering  drew  the  curtains  between 
her  and  the  world  without,  and  placed 
the  lamp  on  the  table  beside  her. 
Then  she  turned  away  with  a  restless 
sigh,  her  eyes  fell  on  tlie  MS.,  but  the 
charm  of  it  was  gone.  A  sentiment 
of  distrust  in  its  worth  had  crept  into 
her  thoughts,  unconsciously  to  herself. 
and  the  page  open  before  her  at  an 
uncompleted  sentence  seemed  unwel- 
come and  wearisome  as  a  copy-book  is 
to  a  child  condemned  to  relinquish  a 
fairy  tale  half  told,  and  apply  himself 
to  a  task  half  done.  She  fell  again 
into  a  reverie,  when,  starting  as  from 
a  dream,  she  heard  herself  addressed 
by  name,  and  turning  round  saw 
Savarin  and  Gustave  Rameau  in  the 
room. 

"  We   are   come,    Signorina,"    said 
Savarin,  "  to  announce  to  you  a  piece 

TOL.  I. 


of  news,  and  to  hazard  a  petition. 
The  news  is  this  :  my  young  friend 
here  has  found  a  Ma}cenas  who  has  the 
good  taste  so  to  admire  his  lucubra- 
tions under  the  nom  de  phone  of 
Alphonse  de  Valcour  as  to  volunteer 
the  expenses  for  starting  a  new  journal, 
of  which  Gustave  Rameau  is  to  be 
editor-in-chief;  and  I  have  promised 
to  assist  him  as  contributor  for  the 
first  two  months.  1  have;  given  him 
notes  of  introdu(ttion  to  certain  other 
feuilletonistes  and  critics  whom  he  has 
on  his  list.  But  all  put  together 
would  not  serve  to  float  the  journal 
like  a  short  roman  from  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil.  Knowing  your  intimacy 
with  that  eminent  artist,  I  venture  to 
back  Rauieau's  suppliration  that  you 
would  exert  your  influence  on  his 
behalf.  As  to  the  Jionoraires,  she  has 
but  to  name  them." 

"  Carte  llanche"  cried  Rameau, 
eagerly. 

"  You  know  Eulalie  too  well,  M. 
Savai-in,"  answered  Isaura,  with  a 
smile  half  reproachful,  "  to  suppose 
tliat  she  is  a  mercenary  in  letters, 
and  sells  her  services  to  the  best 
bidder." 

"  Bah,  helle  enfant .'"  said  Savarin, 
with  his  gay  light  laugh.  ''  Business 
is  business,  and  books  as  well  as  razors 
are  made  to  sell.  But,  of  course,  a 
proper  prospectus  of  the  journal  must 
accompany  your  request  to  write  in  it. 
Meanwhile  Rameau  will  explain  to 
you,  as  he  has  d(me  to  me,  that  the 
journal  in  question  is  designed  for  cir- 
culation among  readers  of  les  kautes 
classes :  it  is  to  be  pleasant  and  airy, 
full  of  bans  mots  and  anecdote  ;  witty, 
but  not  ill-natured.  Politics  to  be 
liberal,  of  course,  but  of  elegant 
admixture — champagne  and  seltzer- 
water.  In  fact,  however,  I  suspect 
that  the  politics  will  be  a  very  in- 
considerable feature  in  this  organ  of 
fine  arts  and  manners ;  some  amateur 
scribbler  in  the  beau  monde  will  supply 
them.     For    the    rest,    if    my    iutro- 
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ductory  letters  are  successful,  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil  will  not  be  in  bad 
company." 

"  You  will  write  to  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil?"  asked  Rameau,  plead- 
ingly- 

"  Certainly  I  will,  as  soon " 

"  As  soon  as  you  liuvc  tho  prospectus, 
and  the  names  of  the  collaborateurs," 
interrupted  Rameau.  "  I  hope  to 
send  you  these  in  a  very  few  days." 

While  Rameau  was  thus  speaking, 
Savarin  had  seated  himself  by  the 
table,  and  his  ej'e  mechanically  resting 
on  the  open  MS.  lighted  by  chance 
upon  a  sentence — an  aphorism— em- 
bodying a  very  delicate  sentiment  in 
very  felicitous  diction.  One  of  those 
choice  condensations  of  thought,  sug- 
gesting so  much  more  than  is  said, 
which  are  never  found  in  mediocre 
writers,  and,  rare  even  in  the  best, 
come  upon  us  like  truths  seized  by 
surprise. 

"  Morbleu  !  "  exclaimed  Savarin, 
in  the  impulse  of  genuine  admiration, 
"  but  this  is  beautiful ;  what  is  more, 
it  is  original," — and  he  read  the  words 
aloud.  Blushing  with  shame  and 
resentment,  Isaura  turned  and  hastily 
placed  her  hand  on  the  MS. 

"  Pardon,"  said  Savarin,  humbly ; 
"  I  confess  my  sin,  but  it  was  so  un- 
premeditated that  it  does  not  merit  a 
severe  penance.  Do  not  look  at  me 
so  reproachfully.  We  all  know  that 
young  ladies  keep  commonplace-books 
in  which  they  enter  passages  that 
strike  them  in  the  works  they  read. 
And  you  have  but  shown  an  exquisite 
taste  in  selecting  this  gem.  Do  tell 
me  where  you  found  it.  Is  it  some- 
where in  Lamartine  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Isaura,  half  in- 
audibly,  and  with  an  eflbrt  to  with- 
draw the  paper.  Savarin  gently 
detained  her  hand,  and  looking  ear- 
nestly into  her  tell-tale  face,  divined 
her  secret. 

"  It  is  your  own,  Signorina  !  Ac- 
cept  the   congratulations  of  a   very 


practised  and  somewhat  fastidious 
critic.  If  the  rest  of  what  you  write 
resembles  this  sentence,  contribute  to 
Rameau's  journal,  and  I  answer  for 
its  success." 

Rameau  approached  half  incredu- 
lous, half  envious. 

"  My  dear  child,"  resumed  Savarin, 
drawing  away  the  MS.  from  Isaura's 
coy,  reluctant  clasp,  "  do  permit  me 
to  cast  a  glance  over  these  papers. 
For  what  I  yet  know,  there  may  be 
here  more  promise  of  fame  than  even 
you  could  gain  as  a  singer." 

The  electric  chord  in  Isaura's  heart 
was  touciied.  Who  cannot  conceive 
what  the  young  writer  feels,  espe- 
cially the  young  woman-writer,  when 
hearing  the  first  cheery  note  of  praise 
from  the  lips  of  a  writer  of  established 
fame  ? 

"  Nay,  this  cannot  be  worth  your 
reading,"  said  Isaura,  falteringly  : 
"  I  have  never  written  anything  of 
the  kind  before,  and  this  is  a  riddle  to 
me.  I  know  not,"  she  added,  with  a 
sweet  low  laugh,  "  why  I  began,  nor 
how  I  should  end  it." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Savarin; 
and  he  took  the  ^IS.,  withdrew  to  a 
recess  by  the  furtlier  window,  and 
seated  himself  there,  reading  silently 
and  quickly,  but  now  and  then  with  a 
brief  pause  of  reflection. 

Rameau  placed  himself  beside 
Isaura  on  the  divan,  and  began  talk- 
ing with  her  earr.estly — earnestly,  for 
it  was  about  himself  and  his  aspiring 
hopes.  Isaura,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  woman-like  than  author-like, 
ashamed  even  to  seem  absorbed  in  her- 
self and  her  hopes,  and  with  her  back 
turned,  in  the  instinct  of  that  shame, 
against  the  reader  of  her  MS., — 
Isaura  listened  and  sought  to  interest 
herself  solely  in  the  young  fellow- 
author.  Seeking  to  do  so  she  suc- 
ceeded genuinely,  for  ready  sympathy 
was  a  prevalent  characteristic  of  her 
nature. 

"  Oh,"  said  Rameau,  "  I  am  fit  the 
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turning-point  of  my  life.  Ever  since 
boyhood  I  have  been  haunted  with 
the  words  of  Andre  Chenier  on  the 
mornin^  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold : 
'  And  yet  there  was  something  here,' 
striking  his  forehead.  Yes,  I,  poor, 
low-born,  launching  myself  headlong 
in  the  chase  of  a  name  ;  I,  underrated, 
uncomprehended,  indebted  even  for  a 
hearing  to  the  patronage  of  an  amiable 
trifler  like  Savarin,  ranked  by  petty 
rivals  in  a  grade  below  themselves, — 
I  now  see  before  me,  suddenly, 
abruptly  presented,  the  expanding 
gates  into  fiuue  and  fortune.  Assist 
mo,  you  !  " 

"  Hut  how  ?  "  said  Isaura,  already 
forgetting  her  MS.;  and  certainly 
Rameau  did  not  refer  to  that. 

"  How  !  "  echoed  Rameau ;  "  how  ! 
But  do  you  not  see — or,  at  least,  do 
you  not  conjecture — this  journal  of 
which    Savarin    speaks   contains    my 


present  and  my  future  ?  Present  in- 
dependence, opening  to  fortune  and 
renown.  Ay, — and  who  shall  say? 
renown  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
writer.  Behind  the  gaudy  scaffolding 
of  this  rickety  Empire,  a  new  social 
edifice  nnperceived  arises;  and  in  that 
edifice  the  halls  of  State  shall  be  given 
to  the  men  who  help  obscurely  to 
build  it — to  men  like  me."  Here, 
drawing  her  hand  into  his  own,  fixing 
on  her  the  most  imploring  g;ize  of  liis 
dark  persuasive  eyes,  and  utterly  un- 
conscious of  bathos  in  his  adjuration, 
he  added — "  Plead  for  me  with  your 
whole  mind  and  heart  ;  use  your 
uttermost  influence  with  the  illustrious 
writer,  whose  pen  can  assure  the  fates 
of  my  journal." 

Here  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and  following  the  servant,  who  an- 
nounced unintelligibly  his  name,  there 
entered  Graham  Vane. 


CHAPTER   X. 


The  Englishman  halted  at  the  thresh, 
old.  His  eye,  passing  rapidly  over 
the  figure  of  Savarin  reading  in  the 
window-niche,  rested  upon  Rameau 
and  Isaura  seated  on  the  same  divan, 
he  with  her  hand  clasped  in  both  his 
own,  and  bending  his  face  towards  hers 
so  closely  that  a  loose  tress  of  her  hair 
seemed  to  touch  his  forehead. 

The  Englishman  halted,  and  no  re- 
volution which  changes  the  habitudes 
and  forms  of  States  was  ever  so  sudden 
as  that  which  passed  without  a  word 
in  the  depths  of  his  unconjectured 
heart.  The  heart  hiis  no  history  which 
jihilosophers  can  recognise.  An  ordi- 
nary political  observer,  contemplating 
the  condition  of  a  nation,  may  very 
safely  tell  us  what  fffects  must  follow 
the  causes  patent  to  his  eyes.     But 


the  wisest  and  most  far-seeing  sage, 
looking  at  a  man  at  one  o'clock,  cannot 
tell  us  what  revulsions  of  his  whole 
being  may  be  made  ere  the  clock  strike 
two. 

As  Isaura  rose  to  greet  her  visitor, 
Savarin  came  from  the  window-niche, 
the  MS.  in  his  hand. 

"  Sou  of  perfidious  Albion,"  said 
Savarin,  gaily,  "  we  feared  you  had 
deserted  the  French  alliance.  VVel- 
come  back  to  Paris,  and  the  entente 
cordiale." 

"  Would  I  could  stay  to  enjoy  such 
welcome.  But  I  must  again  quit 
Paris." 

"  Soon  to  return,  n'est-ee  pas  ?  Paris 

is  an  irresistible  magnet  to  les  beaux 

esprits.     Apropos  of  beaux  esprits,  be 

sure  to  leave  orders  with  your  book- 
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seller,  if  you  have  one,  to  enter  your 
name  as  subscriber  to  a  new  journal." 

"Certiiinly,  if  M.  Savariii  recom- 
mends it." 

"He  recommends  it  as  a  matter  of 
course;  he  writes  in  it,"  said  Rameau. 

"  A  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  ex- 
cellence. What  is  the  name  of  the 
journal  ?  " 

"  Not  yet  thought  of,"  answered 
Savarin.  "  Babes  must  be  born  before 
they  are  christened ;  but  it  will  be 
instruction  enough  to  your  bookseller 
to  order  the  new  journal  to  be  edited 
by  Gustave  Rameau." 

Bowing  ceremoniously  to  the  editor 
in  prospect,  Graham  said,  half  ironi- 
cally, "  May  I  hope  that  in  the  depart- 
ment of  criticism  you  will  not  be  too 
hard  upon  poor  Tasso  ?  " 

"  Never  fear ;  the  Signorina,  who 
adores  'I'asso,  will  lake  him  under  her 
special  protection,"  s  id  Savarin,  in- 
terrupting Rameau's  sullen  and  em- 
barrassed reply. 

Graham's  brow  slightly  contracted. 
"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "  is  then  to 
be  united  in  the  conduct  of  this  journal 
with  M.  Gustave  Rameau?" 

"  No,  indeed !  "  exclaimed  Isaura, 
somewhat  frightened  at  the  idea. 

"  But  I  hope,"  said  Savarin,  "  that 
the  Signorina  may  become  a  contributor 
too  important  for  an  editor  to  offend 
by  insulting  her  favourites,  Tasso  in- 
cluded. Rameau  and  I  came  hither 
to  entreat  her  influence  with  her  inti- 
mate and  illustrious  friend,  JMadame 
de  Grantmesnil,  to  insure  the  success 
of  our  undertaking  by  sanctioning  the 
announcement  of  her  name  as  a  con- 
tributor." 

"  I'pon  social  questions— such  as  the 
laws  of  marriage  ?"  said  Graham,  with 
a  sarcastic  smile,  which  concealed  the 
quiver  of  iiis  lip  and  the  pain  in  his 
voice. 

"  Nay,"  answered  Savarin,  "  our 
journal  will  be  too  sportive,  I  hope, 
for  matters  so  profound.  We  would 
rather  have  Madame  de  Grantmesnil's 


aid  in  some  short  roMan,  which  will 
charm  tlie  fancy  of  all  and  offend  the 
opinions  of  none.  But  since  I  came 
into  the  room,  I  care  less  for  the  Sig- 
norina's  influence  wirh  the  great  au- 
thoress," and  he  glanced  significantly 
at  tlie  MS. 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Graham,  his  eye 
following  the  ghince. 

"  If  the  writer  of  this  MS.  will 
conclude  what  she  has  begun,  we  shall 
be  independent  of  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil." 

"  Fie !  "  cried  Isaura,  impulsively, 
her  face  and  neck  bathed  in  blushes^ 
"  fie !  such  words  are  a  mockery." 

Graham  gazed  at  her  intently,  and 
then  turned  his  eyes  on  Savarin.  He 
guessed  aright  the  truth.  "Made- 
moiselle then  is  an  author?  In  the 
style  of  her  friend  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil ?  " 

"  Bah  ! "  said  Savarin,  "  I  should  in- 
deed be  guilty  of  mockery  if  I  paid  the 
Signorina  so  false  a  compliment  as  to 
say  that  in  a  first  effort  she  attained 
to  the  style  of  one  of  the  most  finished 
sovereigns  of  language  that  has  ever 
swayed  the  literature  of  France.  When 
I  say,  '  Give  us  this  tale  completed, 
and  I  shall  be  consoled  if  the  journal 
does  not  gain  the  aid  of  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil,'  I  mean  that  in  these 
pages  there  is  that  nameless  charm  of 
freshness  and  novelty  which  compen- 
sates for  many  faults  never  committed 
by  a  practised  pen  like  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil's.  My  dear  young  lady, 
go  on  with  this  story — finish  it.  When 
finished,  do  not  disdain  any  suggestions 
I  may  offer  in  the  way  of  correction. 
And  I  will  venture  to  predict  to  you 
so  brilliant  a  career  as  author,  that  you 
will  not  ivgret  should  you  resign  for 
that  career  the  bravos  you  could  com- 
mand as  actress  and  singer."  The 
Englishman  pressed  his  hand  con- 
vulsively to  his  heart,  as  if  smitten  by 
a  sudden  spasm.  But  as  his  eyes  rested 
on  Isaura's  face,  which  had  become 
radiant  with  the  enthusiastic  delight 
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of  geiiliu  when  the  path  it  would  select 
opens  before  it  as  if  by  a  flash  from 
lieaven,  whatever  of  jealous  irritation, 
whatever  of  selfisli  pahi  he  might  be- 
fore have  felt  was  gone,  merged  in  a 
sentiment  of  unutterable  sadness  and 
compassion.  Practical  man  as  he  was, 
he  knew  so  well  all  the  dangers,  all  the 
snares,  all  the  sorrows,  all  the  scandals 
menacing  name  and  fame,  that  in  the 
world  of  Paris  must  beset  the  father- 
less girl  who,  not  less  in  authorship 
than  on  the  stage,  leaves  the  safeguard 
of  private  life  for  ever  behind  her — 
who  becomes  a  prey  to  the  tongues  of 
the  public.  At  Paris,  how  slender  is 
the  line  that  divides  the  authoress  from 
the  Bohemienne !  He  sank  into  his 
chair  silently,  and  passed  his  hand  over 
his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  a  vision  of  the 
future. 

Isaura  in  her  excitement  did  not 
notice  the  eflfect  on  her  English  visitor. 
She  could  not  have  divined  such  an 
efl'ect  as  possible.  On  the  contrary, 
even  subordinate  to  her  joy  at  the 
tiioMght  that  she  had  not  mistaken  the 
instincts  which  led  her  to  a  nobler 
vocation  than  that  of  the  singer,  that 
the  cage-bar  was  opened,  and  space 
b.ithed  in  sunshine  was  inviting  the 
new-felt  wings — subordinate  even  to 
that  joy  was  a  joy  more  wholly,  more 
simply  woman's.  "  If,"  thought  she 
in  this  joy,  "  if  this  be  true,  my  proud 
ambition  is  realised ;  all  disparities  of 
worth  and  fortune  are  annulled  between 
nie  and  him  to  wliom  I  would  bring  no 
sliaine  oi mesalliance  !"  Poor  dreamer, 
poor  child ! 

"  You  will  let  me  see  what  you  have 
w  rlttcn,"  said  Rameau,  somewhat  im- 
periously, in  the  sharp  voice  habitual 
to  him,  and  which  pierced  Graham's 
e.ir  like  a  splinter  of  glass. 

"  No — not  now  ;  when  finished." 

"  You  loill  finish  it  ?  " 

"Oh  yes;  how  can  I  help  it  after 
such  encouragement  ?  "  She  held  out 
her  hand  to  Savarin,  who  kissed  it 
gallantly ;    then  her  eyes  intuitively 


sought  Graham's.  By  that  time  he 
had  recovered  his  self-possession :  he 
met  her  look  tranquilly  and  with  a 
smile  ;  but  the  smile  chilled  her — she 
knew  not  why. 

The  conversation  then  passed  upon 
books  and  authors  of  the  day,  and  was 
chiefly  supported  by  the  satirical  plea- 
santries of  Savarin,  who  was  in  high 
good  spirits. 

Graham,  who,  as  we  know,  had 
come  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Isaura 
alone,  and  willi  the  intention  of  utter- 
ing words  which,  however  guarded, 
might  yet  in  absence  serve  as  links  of 
union,  now  no  longer  coveted  that 
interview,  no  longer  meditated  those 
words.     He  soon  rose  to  depart. 

"  Will  you  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow ?  "  asked  Savarin.  "  Perhaps 
I  may  induce  the  Signorina  and 
Rameau  to  oSer  you  the  temptation 
of  meeting  them." 

"  Hy  to-morrow  I  shall  be  leagues 
away," 

Isaura's  heart  sank.  This  time  the 
MS.  was  fiirly  forgotten. 

"  You  never  said  you  were  going  so 
soon,"  cried  Savarin.  "  When  do  you 
come  back,  vile  deserter  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  even  guess.  Monsieur 
Rameau,  count  me  among  your  sub- 
scribers. Mademoiselle,  my  best  re- 
gards to  Signora  Venosta.  When  I 
see  you  again,  no  doubt  you  will  have 
become  famous." 

Isaura  here  could  not  control  her- 
self. She  rose  impulsively,  and  ap- 
proached him,  holding  out  her  hand, 
and  attempting  a  smile, 

"  But  not  famous  in  the  way  that 
you  warned  me  from,"  she  said,  in 
whispered  tones.  "  You  are  friends 
with  me  still  ? "  It  was  like  the 
piteous  wail  of  a  child  seeking  to 
make  it  up  with  one  who  wants  to 
quarrel,  the  child  knows  not  why. 

Graham  was  moved,  but  what  could 
he  say  ?  Could  he  have  the  right  to 
warn  her  from  this  profession  also; 
forbid  all  desires,  all  roads  of  fame  to 
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this  brilliant  aspirant?  Even  a  de- 
cl  ired  and  a(;cepted  lover  might  well 
have  deemed  that  that  would  be  to 
ask  too  much.  He  replied,  "  Yes, 
always  a  friend,  if  you  could  ever  need 
one."  Her  hand  slid  from  his,  and 
she  turned  away,  wounded  to  the 
quick. 


"  Have  you  your  coupe  at  the 
door  ?  "  asked  Savarin. 

"  Simply  a  jiacre." 

"And  are  going  back  at  once  to 
Paris  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Will  you  kindly  drop  me  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  ?  " 

"Charmed  to  be  of  use." 


CHAPTER   XI. 


As  the ^acre  bore  to  Paris  Savarin  and 
Graham,  the  former  said,  "  I  cannot 
conceive  what  rich  simpleton  could 
entertain  so  high  an  opinion  of  Gustave 
Rameau  as  to  select  a  man  so  young, 
and  of  reputation,  though  promising, 
so  undecided,  for  an  enterprise  whicl: 
requires  such  a  degree  of  tact  and 
judgment  as  the  conduct  of  a  new 
journal ;  and  a  journal,  too,  which  is 
to  address  itself  to  the  heau  monde. 
However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  a 
selection  which  brings  a  godsend  to 
myself." 

"  To  yourself?  You  jest ;  you  have 
a  journal  of  your  own.  It  can  only  be 
through  an  excess  of  good-nature  that 
you  lend  your  name  and  pen  to  the 
service  of  M.  Gustave  Rameau." 

"  My  good-nature  does  not  go  to 
that  extent.  It  is  Rameau  who  con- 
fers a  service  upon  me,  Feste  1  mon 
cher,  we  French  authors  have  not  the 
rents  of  yon  rich  English  milords.  And 
though  I  am  the  most  economical  of 
of  our  tribe,  yet  that  journal  of  mine 
has  failed  me  of  late;  and  this  morning 
I  did  not  exactly  see  how  I  was  to  re- 
pay a  sum  I  had  been  obliged  too 
boriow  of  a  money-lender — for  I  am 
too  proud  to  borrow  of  friends,  and  to 
sai^acious  to  borrow  of  publisliers — 
when  in  walks  ce  cher  petit  Gustave 
with  an  ofler  for  a  few  trifles  towards 


starting  this  new-born  jonrnal,  which 
makes  a  new  man  of  me.  Now  I  am 
in  the  undertaking,  my  amour  propre 
and  my  reputation  are  concerned  in  its 
success ;  and  I  shall  take  care  that 
collaborateurs  of  whose  compatjy  I  am 
not  ashamed  are  in  the  same  boat. 
But  that  charming  girl,  Isaura  !  What 
an  enigma  the  gift  of  the  pen  is  !  No 
one  can  ever  guess  who  has  it  until 
tried." 

"  The  young  lady's  MS.,  then, 
really  merits  the  praise  you  bestowed 
on  it  ?  " 

"  Much  more  praise,  though  a  great 
deal  of  blame,  which  I  did  not  bestow. 
For  in  a  first  work  faults  insure  success 
as  much  as  beauties.  Anything  better 
than  tame  correctness.  Yes,  her  first 
work,  to  judge  by  what  is  written, 
must  make  a  hit — a  great  hit.  And 
that  will  decide  her  career — a  singer, 
an  actress  may  retire,  often  does  when 
she  marries  an  author.  But  once  an 
author  always  an  author." 

"  Ah  !  is  it  so  ?     If  you  had  a  be- 
I  loved    daughter,    Savarin,   would  you 
I  encourage  her  to  be  an  author  ?  " 
I       "  Frankly,  no — principally  because 
in  that  case  the  chances  are  that  she 
would  marry  an  author ;  and    French 
I  authors,    at   least  in  the    imaginative 
school,  make  very  uncomfortable  hus- 
bands." 
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"  Ah  !  jou  think  the  Siguoi-ina  will 
marry  one  of  those  uucomtortable  hus- 
bands— M.  Rameau,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Rameau  !  Utin  !  nothing  more 
likely.  That  beautiful  face  of  his  has 
its  fascination.  And  to  tell  jou  the 
truth,  ray  wife,  who  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  what 
woman  wills  heaven  wills,  is  bent  upon 
that  improvement  in  Gustave's  moral 
life  which  she  thinks  a  union  with 
Mademoiselle  Cicogiia  would  achieve. 
At  all  events,  the  fair  Italian  would 
have  in  Rameau  a  husband  who  would 
not  suffer  her  to  bury  her  talents  under 
a  bushel.  If  she  succeeds  as  a  writer 
(by  succeeding  I  mean  making  money), 
he  will  see  that  her  ink-bottle  is  never 
empty ;  and  if  she  don't  succeed  as  a 
writer,  he  will  take  care  that  the  world 
shall  gain  an  actress  or  a  singer.  For 
Gustave  Rameau  has  a  great  taste  for 
luxury  and  show  j  and  whatever  his 
wife  can  m^ke,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  he  will  manage  to  spend." 

"  I  thouglit  you  had  an  esteem  and 
regard  for  Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  It 
is  Madame  your  wife,  I  suppose,  who 
has  a  grudge  against  her  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  wife  idolises 
her." 

"  Savages  sacrifice  to  their  idols  the 
things  they  deem  of  value.  Civilised 
Parisians  sacrifice  their  idols  them- 
selves,— and  to  a  thing  that  is  worth- 
less." 

"  Rameau  is  not  worthless ;  he  has 
beauty,  and  youth,  and  talent.  My 
wife  thinks  more  highly  of  him  than  1 
do  ;  but  I  must  respect  a  man  who  has 
found  admirers  so  sincere  as  to  set  him 
up  in  a  journal,  and  give  him  carte 
llinche  for  terms  to  contributors.  I 
know  no  man  in  Paris  more  valuable 
to  me.  His  worth  to  me  this  morning 
is  30,000  francs.  1  own  1  do  not 
think  him  likely  to  be  a  very  safe  hus- 
band ;  but  then  French  female  authors 
and  artists  seldom  take  any  husbands 
except  upon  short  leases.  There  are 
no  vulgar  connubial  prejudices   in  the 


pure  atmosphere  of  art.  Women  o 
genius,  like  JLidame  de  Grantmesnil, 
and  perhaps  like  our  charming  young 
friend,  resemble  canary-birds — to  sing 
their  best  you  must  separate  them  from 
their  mates." 

The  Englishman  suppressed  a  groan, 
and  turned  the  conveisation. 

When  he  had  set  down  his  lively 
companion.  Vane  dismissed  his  /? acre, 
and  walked  to  his  lodgings  musingly. 

"  No,"  he  said  inly;  ''  I  must  wrench 
myself  from  the  very  memory  of  that 
haunting  face, — the  fi-iend  and  pupil 
of  Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  the  asso- 
ciate of  Gustave  Rameau,  the  rival  of 
Julie  Caumartin,  the  aspirant  to  that 
pure  atmosphere  of  art  in  which  there 
are  no  vulgar  connubial  prejudices  ! 
Could  I — whether  1  be  rich  or  jioor — 
see  in  her  the.  ideal  of  an  English  wife  ? 
As  it  is — as  it  is — with  this  mystery 
which  oppresses  me,  which,  till  solved, 
leaves  my  own  career  insoluble, — as  it 
is,  how  fortunate  that  I  did  not  find 
her  alone — did  not  utter  tlie  words 
that  would  fain  have  leaped  from  my 
heart — did  not  say,  '  1  may  not  be 
the  rich  man  I  seem,  but  in  that  case 
I  shall  be  yet  more  ambitious,  because 
struggle  and  labour  are  the  sinews  of 
ambition  !  Should  I  be  rich,  will  you 
adorn  my  station  ?  should  I  be  poor, 
will  you  enrich  poverty  with  your 
smile  ?  And  can  you,  in  either  case, 
forego — really,  painlessly  forego,  as  you 
led  me  to  hope — the  pride  in  your  own 
art  ?  '  My  ambition  were  killed  did  I 
marry  an  actress,  a  singer.  Better 
that  than  the  hungerer  after  excite- 
ments which  are  never  allayed,  the 
struggler  in  a  career  which  admits  of 
no  retirement — the  woman  to  whom 
marriage  is  no  goal — who  remains  to 
the  last  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
glories  to  dwell  in  a  house  of  glass  into 
wliich  every  bystander  has  a  right  to 
peer.  Is  this  the  ideal  of  an  English- 
man's wife  and  home  ?  Ko,  no ! — 
woe  is  me,  no  i" 
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CHAPTER   I. 


A  PEW  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  a  gay  party  of 
men  were  assembled  at  supper  in  one 
of  the  private  salons  of  the  liaison 
Doree.  The  supper  was  given  by 
Frederic  Lemercier,  and  the  guests 
were,  though  in  various  ways,  more  or 
less  distinguished.  Rank  and  fashion 
were  not  unworthily  represented  by 
Alain  de  Rochebriant  and  Enguerrand 
de  Vandemar,  by  whose  supremacy  as 
•lion'  Frederic  still  felt  rather  hum- 
bled, though  Alain  had  contrived  to 
bring  them  familiarly  together.  Art, 
Literature,  and  the  Bourse  had  also 
their  representatives, — in  Henri  lier- 
nard,  a  rising  young  portrait-painter, 
whom  the  Emperor  honoured  with  his 
patronage ;  the  Vicomte  de  BrczL', 
and  M.  Savarin.  Science  was  not 
altogether  forgotten,  but  contributed 
its  agreeable  delegate  in  the  person  of 
the  eminent  physician  to  whom  we 
have  been  before  introduced — Dr 
Bacourt.  Doctors  in  Paris  are  not  so 
serious  as  they  mostly  are  in  London  ; 
and  Bacourt,  a  pleasant  philosopher  of 
the  school  of  Aristippus,  was  no  un- 
frequent  nor  ungenial  guest  at  any 
bancnii't  in  which  the  Graces  relaxed 
their  zones.  Martial  glory  was  also 
represented  at  that  social  gatherin;. 
by  a  warrior,  bronzed  and  decorated, 


lately  arrived  from  Algiers,  on  which 
arid  soil  he  had  achieved  many  laurels 
and  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Finance 
contributed  Duplessis.  Well  it  might ; 
for  Duplessis  had  just  assisted  the 
host  to  a  splendid  coup  at  the  Bourse. 
"Ah,  cher  M.  Savarin,"  says  En- 
guerrand de  Vandemar,  whose  patri- 
cian blood  is  so  pure  from  revolu- 
tionary taint  that  he  is  always  in- 
stinctively polite,  "  what  a  master- 
piece in  its  way  is  that  little  paper  of 
yours  in  the  Sens  Commtm,  upon  the 
connection  between  the  national 
character  and  the  national  diet — 
so  genuinely  witty!  for  wit  js  but 
truth  made  amusing." 

"  You  flatter  me,"  replied  Savarin, 
modestly  ;  *'  but  I  own  I  do  think 
there  is  a  smattering  of  philosophy  in 
that  trifle.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
character  of  a  people  depends  more  on 
its  drink  than  its  food.  The  wines  of 
Italy — heady,  irri'^able,  ruinous  to  the 
digestion — contribute  to  the  character 
which  belongs  to  active  brains  and 
disordered  livers.  The  Italians  con- 
eive  great  plans,  but  they  cannot 
ligest  them.  The  English  common 
people  drink  beer,  and  the  beerisli 
character  is  stolid,  rude,  but  stubborn 
inJ  enduring.  The  English  midille 
(tiasa   imbibe  port  and    sherry ;    and 
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with  these  strong  potations  their  ideas 
become  obfuscated.  Their  character 
lias  no  liveliness  ;  amusement  is  not 
one  of  their  wants ;  they  sit  at  home 
after  dinner  and  doze  away  the  fumes 
of  their  beverage  in  the  dnlness  of 
domesticity.  If  the  English  aris- 
tocracy are  more  vivacious  and  cos- 
mopolitan, it  is  thanks  to  the  wines  of 
Prance,  which  it  is  the  mode  with 
them  to  prefer  J  but  still,  like  all  pla- 
giarists, they  are  imitators,  not  in- 
ventors— they  borrow  our  wines  and 
copy    our    manners.      The    Germans 

"  Insolent  barbarians  !  "  growled 
the  French  Colonel,  twirling  his 
moustache ;  "  if  the  Emperor  were 
not  in  his  dotage,  their  Sadowa  would 
ere  this  have  cost  them  their  Rhine." 

"The  Germans,"  resumed  Savarin, 
unheeding  the  interruption,  "  drink 
acrid  wines,  varied  with  beer,  to 
which  last  their  commonalty  owes  a 
quaai  resemblance  in  stupidity  and 
endurance  to  the  English  masses. 
Acrid  wines  rot  the  teeth  :  Germans 
are  afflicted  with  toothache  from  in- 
fancy. All  people  subject  to  toothache 
are  sentimental.  Goethe  was  a  martyr 
to  toothache.  Werter  was  written  in 
one  of  those  paroxysms  which  pre- 
disposes genius  to  suicide.  But  the 
German  character  is  not  all  toothache  ; 
beer  and  tobacco  step  in  to  the  relief 
of  Rhenish  acridities,  blend  philoso- 
phy with  sentiment,  and  give  that 
patience  in  detail  which  distinguishes 
their  professors  and  their  generals. 
Resides,  the  German  wines  in  them- 
selves have  other  qualities  than  that 
of  acridity.  Taken  with  sour  krout 
and  stewed  prunes,  they  produce 
fumes  of  self-conceit.  A  German  has 
little  of  French  vanity  ;  he  has  Ger- 
man self-esteem.  He  extends  the  es- 
teem of  self  to  those  around  him  ;  his 
home,  his  village,  his  city,  his  country 
— all  belong  to  him.  It  is  a  duty  he 
owes  to  himself  to  defend  them.  Give 
him  his  pipe  and  his  sabre — and,  M.  le 


Colonel,  believe  me,  you  will  never  take 
the  Rhine  from  him." 

"  P-r-r,"  cried  the  Colonel;  "but 
we  have  had  the  Rhine." 

"  We  did  not  keep  it.  And  I 
should  not  say  I  had  a  franc-piece  ff  I 
borrowed  it  from  your  purse  and  had 
to  give  it  hack  the  next  day." 

Here  there  arose  a  very  general 
hubbub  of  voices,  all  raised  against 
M.  Savarin.  Enguerrand,  like  a  man 
of  good  ton,  hastened  to  change  the 
conversation. 

"  Let  us  leave  these  poor  wretches 
to  their  sour  wines  and  toothaches. 
We  drinkers  of  the  champagne,  all 
oar  own,  have  only  pity  for  the  rest  of 
the  human  race.  This  new  journal, 
'  Le  Seiis  Couimui:,'  has  a  strange 
title,  M.  Savarin." 

"Yes;  '  Le  Sens  Commuii'  is  nut 
common  in  Paris,  where  we  all  have 
too  much  genius  for  a  thing  so 
vulgar." 

"  Pray,"  said  the  young  painter, 
"  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  the  title 
— '  Le  Sens  Commiin.'  It  is  myste- 
rious," 

"  True,"  said  Sav.irin  ;  "  it  may 
mean  the  Sensiis  communis  of  the 
Latins,  or  the  Good  Sense  of  the 
English.  The  Latin  phrase  signifies 
the  sense  of  the  common  interest; 
the  English  phrase,  the  sense  which 
persons  of  understanding  have  in 
common.  I  suppose  the  inventor  of 
our  title  meant  the  latter  significa- 
tion." 

"  And  who  was  the  inventor  ? " 
asked  Eacourt. 

"That  is  a  secret  which  I  do  not 
know  myself,"  answered  Savarin. 

"  I  guess,"  said  Phiguerrand,  "  that 
it  must  be  the  same  person  who  writes 
the  political  leaders.  They  are  most 
remarkable;  for  they  are  so  unlike 
the  articles  in  other  journals,  whether 
those  journals  be  the  best  or  the 
worst.  For  ray  own  part,  I  trouble 
my  head  very  little  about  politics, 
and    shrug    my    shoulders   at    essays 
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\\  hicli  reduce  the  government  of  flesh 
and  lilood  into  mathematical  problems. 
i)iit  these  articles  seem  to  be  written 
by  a  man  of  tlie  world,  and,  as  a  man 
of  tlie  world  myself,  I  read  them." 

•"  But,"  said  the  Viconito  de  Breze, 
who  piqued  himself  on  the  polish  of 
his  style,  "  they  are  certainly  not  the 
composition  of  any  eminent  writer. 
No  eloquence,  no  sentiment ;  though 
I  ought  not  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
a  fellow-contributor." 

"  All  that  may  be  very  true,"  said 
Savarin,  "  but  M.  Enguerrand  is 
right.  The  papers  are  evidently  the 
work  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
tor  that  reason  that  they  have  startled 
the  public,  and  established  the  success 
of  '  Le  Sens  Commun.'  But  wait  a 
week  or  two  longer.  Messieurs,  and 
then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  a  new 
ronian  by  a  new  writer,  which  we 
shall  announce  in  our  impression  to- 
morrow. I  shall  be  disappointed, 
indeed,  if  that  does  not  charm  you. 
No  lack  of  eloquence  and  sentiment 
there." 

"  I  am  rather  tired  of  eloquence 
and  sentiment,"  sail  Enguerrand. 
"Your editor, Gustave  Rameau,  sickens 
me  of  them  with  his  '  Starlit  Medita- 
tions in  the  Streets  of  Paris,'  morbid 
imitations  of  Heine's  enigmatical 
'  Evening  Songs.'  Your  journal  would 
be  perfect  if  you  could  suppress  the 
editor." 

"  Suppress  Gustave  Rameau !"  cried 
Bernard,  the  painter;  "I  adore  his 
poems,  full  of  heart  for  poor  suffering 
humanity." 

"  Suffering  humanity  so  far  as  it  is 
packed  up  in  himself,"  said  the  physi- 
cian, drily,  "  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
suffering  is  bile.  But  a  propos  of 
your  new  journal,  Savarin,  there  is  a 
paragraph  in  it  to-day  wliicli  excites 
my  curiosity.  It  says  that  the  Vicomte 
de  Maulcon  has  arrived  in  Paris,  after 
many  years  of  foreign  travel  j  and 
then,  referring  modestly  enough  to 
the  reputation  for  talent  which  he  had 


acquired  in  early  youth,  proceeds  to 
indulge  in  a  prophecy  of  the  future 
political  career  of  a  man  who,  if  he 
have  a  grain  of  sens  commun,  must 
think  that  the  less  said  about  him  the 
better.  I  remember  him  well ;  a 
terrible  maiwais  sujet,  but  superbly 
handsome.  There  was  a  shocking; 
story  about  the  jewels  of  a  foreign 
duchess,  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Paris." 

"  But,"  said  Savarin,  "  the  para- 
graph you  refer  to  hints  that  tlmt 
story  is  a  groundless  calumny,  and 
that  the  true  reason  for  De  Mauleon's 
voluntary  selt-exile  was  a  very  commun 
one  among  young  Parisians — he  had 
lavished  away  his  fortune.  He  returns, 
Svhen,  either  by  heritage  or  his  own 
exertions,  he  has  secured  elsewhere  a 
competence." 

"  Nevertheless  I  cannot  think  that 
society  will  receive  liim,"  said  Ba- 
court.  "  When  he  left  Paris,  there 
was  one  joyous  sigh  of  relief  among 
all  men  who  wished  to  avoid  duels, 
and  keep  their  wives  out  of  tempta- 
tion. Society  may  welcome  back  a 
lost  sheep,  but  not  a  re-invigorated 
wolf." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mon  cher," 
said  Enguerrand  J  "society  has  al- 
ready opened  its  fold  to  this  poor  ill- 
treated  wolf.  Two  days  ag'j  Lonvier 
summoned  to  his  house  the  .-niviving 
relations  or  connections  of  Di;  Al.iuleon 
— among  whom  are  the  IMarcjuls  de 
Rochebriant,  the  Couiiis  ue  P.issy, 
De  Beauvilliers,  De  Cuavigny,  my 
father,  :ind  of  course  his  two  a  mis — 
and  submitted  to  us  the  proois  which 
completely  clear  the  Vicomte  de 
Mauleon  of  even  a  suspicion  ot  fraud 
or  dishonour  in  the  affair  of  the  jewels. 
The  proofs  include  the  written  attesta- 
tion of  the  Duke  himself,  and  letters 
from  that  nobleman  after  De  Mauleon's 
disappearance  from  Paris,  expressive 
of  great  esteem,  and,  indeed,  of  great 
admiration,  for  the  Vicomte's  sense  of 
honour    and   generosity   of  character. 
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The  result  of  this  family  council  was, 
that  we  all  went  in  a  body  to  call  on 
Do  ^lauleon.  And  he  dlnerl  with  my 
father  that  same  day.  You  know 
enough  of  the  Count  de  Vandemar, 
and,  I  may  add,  of  my  mother,  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  both,  in  their 
several  ways,  too  regardful  of  social 
conventions  to  lend  their  countenance 
even  to  a  relation  without  well  weigh- 
ing the  pros  and  cow?.  And  as  for 
Raoul,  Bayard  himself  could  not  be  a 
greater  stickler  on  the  point  of 
honour." 

This  declaration  was  followed  by  a 
silence  that  had  the  character  of 
stupor. 

At  last  Duplessis  said,  "  But  what 
has  Louvier  to  do  in  this  galore  1 
Louvier  is  no  relation  of  that  well- 
born vaurien  ;  why  should  he  summon 
your  family  council  ?  " 

"  Louvier  excused  his  interference 
on  the  ground  of  early  and  intimate 
friendship  with  De  Maulcon,  who,  lie 
said,  came  to  consult  him  on  arriving 
at  Paris,  and  who  felt  too  proud  or 
too  timid  to  address  relations  witli 
whom  he  had  long  dropped  all  inter- 
course. An  intermediary  was  re- 
quired, and  Louvier  volunteered  to 
take  that  part  on  himself;  nothing 
more  natural,  nor  more  simple.  By 
the  way,  Alain,  you  dine  with  Louvier 
to-morrow,  do  you  not  ? — a  dinner  in 
honour  of  our  rehabilitated  kinsman. 
I  and  Raoul  go." 

"Yes,  I  shall  be  charmed  to  meet 
again  a  man  who,  whatever  might  be 
his  errors  in  youth,  on  which,"  added 
Alain,  slightly  colouring,  "  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  become  me  to  be 
severe,  must  have  suffered  the  most 
poignant  anguish  a  man  of  honour 
can  undergo — viz.,  honour  suspected  ; 
and  who  now,  whether  by  years  or 
sorrow,  is  so  changed  that  I  cannot 
recognise  a  likeness  to  the  character  I 
have  just  heard  given  to  him  as 
mauvais  sujet  and  vaurien." 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  Enguerrand  ;  "  all 


honour  to  courage — and  at  Paris  it 
requires  great  courage  to  defend  the 
absent." 

"Nay,"  answered  Alain  in  a  low 
voice.  "  The  genlUhomme  who  will 
not  defend  another  gentilhomme  tra- 
duced, would,  as  a  soldier,  betray  a 
citadel  and  desert  a  flag." 

"  You  say  M.  de  Mauleon  is 
changed,"  said  De  Breze;  "yes,  he 
must  be  growing  old.  No  trace  left 
of  his  good  looks  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Enguerrand, 
"  he  is  hien  conserve,  and  has  still  u 
very  handsome  head  and  an  imposing 
presence.  But  one  cannot  help  doubt- 
ing whether  he  deserved  the  formid- 
able reputation  he  acquired  in  youth  ; 
his  manner  is  so  singularly  mild  and 
gentle,  his  conversation  so  winningly 
modest,  so  void  of  pretence,  and  his 
mode  of  life  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a 
Spanish  hidalgo." 

"  He  does  not,  then,  affect  the  role 
of  Monte  Christo,"  said  Duplessis, 
"  and  buy  himself  into  notice  like 
that  hero  of  romance  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not :  but  he  says  very 
frankly  that  he  has  but  a  very  small 
income,  but  more  than  enough  for  his 
wants — richer  than  in  his  youth  ;  for 
he  has  learned  content.  We  may  dis- 
miss the  hint  in  '  Le  Sens  Commun ' 
about  his  future  political  career :  at 
least  he  evinces  no  such  ambition." 

"  How  could  he  as  a  Legitimist  ?  " 
said  Alain,  bitterly.  "  What  depart- 
ment would  elect  him  ?  " 

"  But  is  he  a  Legitimist  ?  "  asked 
Do  Breze. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
must  be  that,"  answered  Alain, 
haughtily,  "  for  he  is  a  De  Mauleon." 

"  His  father  was  as  good  a  De 
Mauleon  as  himself,  I  presume," 
rejoined  De  Breze,  drily  ;  "  and  he 
enjoyed  a  place  at  the  Court  of  Louis 
Philippe,  which  a  Legitimist  could 
scarcely  accept.  Victor  did  not,  I 
fancy,  trouble  his  head  about  politicf 
at  all,  at  the  time  I  remember  him ; 
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but  to  j'ulge  by  his  chief  Hssociatus 
and  the  notice  he  received  from  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  1 
should  guess  that  he  had  no  predilec- 
tions in  favour  of  Henry  V." 

"  I  should  regret  to  think  so,"  said 
Alain,  yet  more  haughtily,  "since  the 
De  Mauleons  acknowledge  the  bead  of 
their  house  in  the  representative  of 
the  Rochebriants." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Duplessis, 
"  M.  de  JMauleun  appears  to  be  a 
philosopher  of  rare  stamp.  A  Parisian 
who  has  known  riches  and  is  contented 
to  be  poor,  is  a  phenomenon  I  should 
like  to  study." 

"  You  have  that  chance  to-morrow 
evening,  M.  Duplessis,"  said  Enguer- 
rand. 

"  What !  at  M.  Louvier's  dinner  ? 
Nay,  I  have  no  other  aequaintance 
with  M.  Louvier  than  that  of  the 
Bourse,  and  the  acquaintance  is  not 
cordial." 


"  I  did  not  mean  at  M.  Louvier's 
dinner,  but  at  the  Duchesse  de  Taras- 
con's  ball.  You,  as  one  of  her  special 
favourites,  will  doubtless  honour  her 
reuvion." 

"  Yes;  I  have  promised  my  daughter 
to  go  to  the  ball.  But  the  Duchesse 
is  Imperialist.  M.  de  Mauleon  seems 
to  be  either  a  Legitimist,  according 
to  M.  le  Marquis,  or  an  Orleanist, 
according  to  our  friend  De  Breze." 

"  What  of  that  ?  Can  there  be  a 
more  loyal  Bourbonite  than  De  Roche- 
briant  ?  and  he  goes  to  the  ball.  It 
is  given  out  of  the  season  in  celebra- 
tion of  a  family  marriage.  And  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon  is  connected 
with  Alain,  and  therefore  with  De 
Mauleon,  though  but  distantly." 

"  Ah !  excuse  my  ignorance  of 
genealogy." 

"  As  if  the  genealogy  of  noble  names 
were  not  the  history  of  France," 
muttered  Alain,  indignantly. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Yes,  the  "  Sens  Commun "  was  a 
success :  it  had  made  a  sensation  at 
starting ;  the  sensation  was  on  the 
increase.  It  is  difficult  for  an  English- 
man to  comprehend  the  full  influence 
of  a  successful  journal  at  Paris  ;  the 
station — political,  literary,  social — 
which  it  confers  on  the  contributors 
who  eflfect  the  success.  M.  Lebeau 
had  shown  much  more  sagacity  in 
selecting  Gustavo  Ramcau  for  the 
nominal  editor  than  Savarin  sup- 
posed or  my  reader  might  detect.  In 
the  first  place,  Gustave  himself,  with 
all  his  defects  of  information  and 
solidity  of  intellect,  was  not  without 
real  genius ;  and  a  sort  of  genius 
that,  wlicn  kept  in  restraint,  and  its 
ficHd  confined  to  sentiment  or  sarcasm, 


was  in  unison  with  the  temper  of  the 
day  :  in  the  second  place,  it  was  only 
through  Gustave  that  Lebeau  could 
have  got  at  Savarin  ;  and  the  names 
which  that  brilliant  writer  had  secured 
at  the  outset  would  have  sufficed  to 
draw  attention  to  the  earliest  num- 
bers of  the  "  Sens  Commun,"  despite 
a  title  which  did  not  seem  alluring. 
But  these  names  alone  could  not  have 
sufficed  to  circulate  the  new  journal 
to  the  extent  it  had  already  reached. 
This  was  due  to  the  curiosity  excited 
by  leading  articles  of  a  style  new  to 
the  Parisian  public,  and  of  which  the 
authorship  defied  conjecture.  They 
were  signed  Pierre  Firmin — supposed 
to  be  a  nom  de  plume,  as  that  name 
was  utterly  unknown  in  the  world  of 
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letters.  They  affected  the  tone  of 
an  impartial  observer ;  they  neither 
espoused  nor  attacked  any  particular 
party  ;  they  laid  down  no  abstract 
doctrines  of  government.  But,  some- 
how or  other,  in  language  terse  yet 
familiar,  fometimes  careless  yet  never 
vulgar,  they  expressed  a  prevailing 
sentiment  of  uneasy  discontent,  a 
foreboding  of  some  destined  change  in 
things  established,  without  defining 
the  nature  of  such  change,  without 
saying  whether  it  would  be  for  good 
or  for  evil.  In  his  criticisms  upon 
individuals,  the  writer  was  guarded 
and  moderate — the  keenest-eyed  cen- 
sor of  the  press  could  not  have  found 
a  pretext  for  interference  with  ex- 
pression of  opinions  so  polite.  Of  the 
Emperor  these  articles  spoke  little, 
but  that  little  was  not  disrespectful ; 
yet,  day  after  day,  the  articles  con- 
tributed to  sap  thu  Empire.  All  mal- 
contents of  every  shade  comprehended, 
as  by  a  secret  of  freemasonry,  that  in 
this  journal  they  had  an  ally.  Against 
religion  not  a  word  was  uttered,  yet 
the  enemies  of  religion  bouglit  that 
journal;  still,  the  friends  of  religion 
bought  it  too,  for  those  articles  treated 
with  irony  the  philosophers  on  paper 
who  thought  that  their  contradictory 
crotchets  could  fuse  themselves  into 
any  single  Utopia,  or  that  any  social 
edifice,  hurriedly  run  up  by  the  crazy 
few,  could  become  a  permanent  habi- 
tation for  the  turbulent  many,  with- 
out the  clamps  of  a  creed. 

The  tone  of  these  articles  always 
corresponded  with  the  title  of  the 
journal — "  Common  sense."  It  was 
to  common-sense  that  it  appealed — 
appealed  in  the  utterance  of  a  man 
who  disdained  the  subtle  theories,  the 
vehement  declamation,  the  credulous 
beliefs,  or  the  inflated  bombast,  which 
constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Parisian  press.  The  articles  ratlier 
resembled  certainorgans  of  the  English 
press,  which  profess  to  be  blinded  by 
no  enthusiasm    for  anybody  or  any- 


thing, which  find  their  sale  in  that 
sympathy  with  ill-nature  to  which 
Huet  ascribes  the  popularity  of  Tacitus, 
and,  always  quietly  undermining  in- 
stitutions with  a  covert  sneer,  never 
pretend  to  a  spirit  of  imagination  so 
at  variance  with  common-sense  as  a 
conjecture  how  the  institutions  should 
be  rebuilt  or  replaced. 

Well,  somehow  or  other  the  journal, 
as  I  was  saying,  hit  the  taste  of  the 
Parisian  public.  It  intimated,  with 
the  easy  grace  of  an  unpremeditated 
agreeable  talker,  that  French  society 
in  all  its  classes  was  rotten,  and  each 
class  was  willing  to  believe  that  all 
the  others  were  rotten,  and  agreed 
that  unless  the  others  were  reformed, 
there  was  something  very  unsound  in 
itself. 

The  ball  at  the  Duchesse  de  Taras- 
con's  was  a  brilliant  event.  The 
summer  was  far  advanced ;  many  of 
the  Parisian  holiday-makers  had 
returned  to  the  capital,  but  the  season 
had  not  commenced,  and  a  ball  at 
that  time  of  year  was  a  very  unwonted 
event.  But  there  was  a  special  occa- 
sion for  i\\\s.  fete — a  marriage  between 
a  niece  of  the  Duchesse  and  the  son 
of  a  great  official  in  high  favour  at 
the  Imperial  Court. 

The  dinner  at  Louvier's  broke  up 
early,  and  the  music  for  the  second 
waltz  was  sounding  when  Enguerrand, 
Alain,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleou 
ascended  thi-  stairs.  Raoul  did  not 
accompany  them  j  he  went  very  rarely 
to  any  balls — never  to  one  given  by 
an  Imperialist,  however  nearly  related 
to  him  the  Imperialist  might  be. 
But,  in  the  sweet  indulgence  of  his 
good  nature,  he  had  no  blame  for 
those  who  did  go — not  for  Enguerrand, 
still  less,  of  course,  for  Alain. 

Somethmg,  too,  might  well  here  be 
said  as  to  his  feeling  towards  Victor 
de  Mauleon.  He  had  joined  in  the 
family  acquittal  of  that  kinsman  as  to 
the  grave  charge  of  the  jewels;  the 
proofs  of  innocence  thereon  seemed  to 
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liiin  unequivocal  and  decisive,  there- 
fore he  had  called  on  the  Vicomte  and 
acquiesced  in  all  formal  civilities 
shown  to  him.  But,  such  acts  of 
justice  to  a  ieWow -gentilhomme  and 
a  kinsman  duly  performed,  he  desired 
to  see  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Mauleon.  He  reasoned 
thus :  "  Of  every  charge  which  society 
made  against  this  man  he  is  guiltless. 
But  of  all  the  claims  to  admiration 
which  society  accorded  to  him,  before 
it  erroneously  condemned,  there  are 
none  which  make  me  covet  his  friend- 
ship, or  suffice  to  dispel  doubts  as  to 
what  he  may  be  when  society  once 
more  receives  him.  And  the  man  is 
so  captivating  that  I  should  dread  his 
influence  over  myself  did  1  see  much 
of  him." 

Raoul  kept  his  reasonings  to  him- 
self, for  he  had  that  sort  of  charity 
which  indisposes  an  amiable  man  to 
be  severe  on  bygone  offences.  In  the 
eyes  of  Enguerrand  and  Alain,  and 
such  young  votaries  of  the  mode  as 
they  could  influence,  Victor  de  Mauleon 
assumed  almost  heroic  proportions. 
In  the  affair  which  had  inflicted  on 
him  a  calumny  so  odious,  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  acted  with  chivalrous 
delicacy  of  honour.  And  the  turbu- 
lence and  recklessness  of  his  earlier 
years,  redeemed  as  they  were,  in  the 
traditions  of  his  contemporaries,  by 
courage  and  generosity,  were  not 
offences  to  which  young  Freuchmen 
are  inclined  to  be  harsh.  All  question 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  his  life  might 
have  been  passed  during  his  long 
absence  from  the  capital,  was  merged 
in  the  respect  due  to  the  only  facts 
known,  and  these  were  clearly  proved 
in  h\s  pieces  jus/ificalives.  1st,  That 
he  had  served  under  another  name  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army  in  Algiers ;  had 
distinguished  himself  there  for  signal 
valour,  and  received,  with  promotion, 
the  decoration  of  the  cross.  H  is  roal 
name  was  known  only  to  his  colonel, 
and  on  quitting  the  service,  the  colonel 


placed  in  his  hands  a  letter  of  waim 
eulogy  on  his  conduct,  and  identifying 
him  as  Victor  de  ^lauleon.  2ndly, 
That  in  California  he  had  saved  a 
wealthy  family  from  midnight  murder, 
fighting  single-handed  against  and 
overmastering  three  ruffians,  and  de- 
clining all  other  reward  from  those  he 
had  preserved  than  a  written  attesta- 
tion of  their  gratitude.  In  all  countries, 
valour  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  vir- 
tues ;  in  no  country  does  it  so  absolve 
from  vices  as  it  docs  in  France. 

But  as  yet  Victor  de  Mauleon's 
vindication  was  only  known  by  a  few, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  gayer 
circles  of  life.  How  he  might  be 
judged  by  the  sober  middle  class,  which 
constitutes  the  most  important  section 
of  public  opinion  to  a  candidate  for 
political  trusts  and  distinctions,  was 
another  question. 

The  Duchesse  stood  at  the  door  to 
receive  her  visitors.  Duplessis  was 
seated  near  the  entrance,  by  the  side 
of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  with  whom  he  was 
carrying  on  a  whispered  conversation. 
The  eye  of  the  financier,  however, 
turned  towards  the  doorway  as  Alain 
and  Enguerrand  entered,  and  passing 
over  their  familiar  faces,  fixed  itself 
attentively  on  that  of  a  much  older 
man  whom  Enguerrand  was  presenting 
to  the  Duchesse,  and  in  whom  Du- 
plessis rightly  divined  the  Vicomte  de 
Mauleon.  Certainly  if  no  one  could 
have  recognised  M.  Lebeau  in  the 
stately  personage  who  had  visited 
Louvier,  still  less  could  one  who  had 
heard  of  the  wild  feats  of  the  roi  des 
viveurs  in  his  youth  reconcile  belief  in 
such  tales  with  the  quiet  modesty  of 
mien  which  distinguished  the  cavalier 
now  replying,  with  bended  liead  and 
subdued  accents,  to  the  courteous 
welcome  of  the  brilliant  hostess.  But 
for  such  difl'erence  in  attributes  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present  De 
Mauleon,  Duplessis  had  been  prepared 
by   the   conversation   at  the  Maison 
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Dorce.  And  now,  as  the  Vicomte, 
yielding  his  place  by  tlie  Duchesso  to 
some  new-coiner,  glided  on,  and,  lean-- 
ing  against  a  coUimn,  conteniphited 
the  gay  scene  before  him  with  that 
expression  of  countenance,  half  sar- 
castic, half  mournful,  with  which  men 
regard,  after  long  estrangement,  the 
scenes  of  departed  joys,  DuplcSsis  felt 
that  no  change  in  that  man  had  im- 
paired the  force  of  character  which 
liad  made  him  the  hero  of  recklc-s 
coevals.  Though  wearing  no  beard, 
not  even  a  moustache,  there  was  some- 
thing emphatically  masculine  in  the 
contour  of  the  close-shaven  cheek  and 
resolute  jaw,  in  a  forehead  broad  at 
the  temples,  and  protuberant  in  those 
organs  over  the  eyebrows  which  are 
said  to  be  significant  of  quick  percep- 
tion and  1  eady  action ;  in  the  lips, 
when  in  repose  compressed,  perhaps 
somewhat  stern  in  their  expression, 
but  pliant  and  mobile  when  speaking, 
and  wonderfully  fascinating  when  they 
smiled.  Altogether,  about  this  Victor 
de  Mauleon  there  was  a  nameless 
distinction,  apart  from  that  of  con- 
ventional elegance.  You  would  have 
said,  "  That  is  a  man  of  some  marked 
individuality,  an  eminence  of  some 
kind  in  himself."  You  would  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  a  party- 
leader,  a  skilled  diplomatist,  a  daring 
soldier,  an  adventurous  traveller ;  but 
you  would  not  guess  him  to  be  a 
student,  an  author,  an  artist. 

While  Duplessis  thus  observed  the 
Vicomte  de  Mauleon,  all  the  while 
seeming  to  lend  an  attentivve  ear  to 
the  whispered  voice  of  the  Minister  by 
his  side,  ^lain  passed  on  into  the  ball- 
room. He  was  fresh  enough  to  feel 
the  exhilaration  of  the  dance.  En- 
guerrand  (who  had  survived  that  ex- 
citement, and  who  habitually  deserted 
any  assembly  at  an  early  hour  for  the 
cigar  and  whist  of  his  club)  had  made 
his  way  to  De  Mauleon,  and  there 
stationed  himself.  The  lion  of  one 
generation  has  always  a  mixed  feeling 


of  curiosity  and  respect  for  the  lion  of 
,a  generation  before  him,  and  the 
young  Vandemar  had  conceived  a 
strong  and  almost  an  affectionate  in- 
terest in  this  discrowned  king  of  that 
realm  in  fashion  which,  once  lost,  is 
never  to  be  regained;  for  it  is  only 
Youth  that  can  hold  its  sceptre  and 
command  its  subjects. 

"  In  this  crowd,  Vicomte,'*  said 
Enguerrand,  "  there  must  be  many 
ola  acquaintances  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  as  yet  I  have  only 
seen  new  faces." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  a  middle-aged 
man,  decorated  with  the  grand  cross 
of  the  Legion  and  half-a-dozen  foreign 
orders,  lending  his  arm  to  a  lady  of 
the  same  age  radiant  in  diamonds, 
passed  by  towards  the  ball-room,  and 
in  some  sudden  swerve  of  his  person, 
occasioned  by  a  pause  of  his  companion 
to  adjust  her  train,  he  accidentally 
brushed  against  De  Mauleon,  whom 
he  had  not  before  noticed.  Turning 
round  to  apologise  for  his  awkward- 
ness, he  encountei'ed  the  full  gaze  of 
the  Vicomte,  started,  changed  coun- 
tenance, and  hurried  on  his  companion. 

"  Do  you  not  recognise  his  Ex- 
cellency ?  "  said  Enguerrand,  smiling. 
"  His  cannot  be  a  new  face  to  you." 

"  Is  it  the  Baron  de  Lacy  P  "  asked 
De  Mauleon. 

"  The  Baron  de  Lacy,  now  Coant 
d'Epinay,  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 

,  and,  if  report  speak  true,  likely 

soon  to  exchange  that  post  for  the 
porte  feuille  of  Minister." 

"  He  has  got  on  in  life  since  I  saw 
him  last,  the  little  Baron.  He  was 
then  my  devoted  imitator,  and  I  was 
not  proud  of  the  imitation." 

"  He  has  got  on  by  always  clinging 
to  the  skirts  of  some  one  stronger  than 
himself — to  yours,  I  daresay,  when, 
being  a  parvenu  despite  his  usurped 
title  of  Baron,  he  aspired  to  the  entree 
into  clubs  and  salons.  The  entree  thus 
obtained,  the  rest  followed  easily  :  he 
became  a  millionaire  through  a  wife'i 
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dot,  and  an  amhassarlor  through  the 
wife's  lover,  who  is  a  power  in  the 
state." 

"  But  he  must  have  substance  in 
himself.  Empty  bags  cannot  be  made 
to  stand  upright.  Ah  !  unless  I  mis- 
take, I  see  some  one  I  knew  better. 
You  pale,  thin  man,  also  with  the 
grand  cross — surely  that  is  Alfred 
Henneqnin.  Is  he  too  a  deconitcd 
Imperialist  ?  I  left  him  a  socialistic 
republican." 

"  But,  I  presume,  even  then  an 
eloquent  avocat.  He  got  into  the 
Clmmber,  spoke  well,  defended  the 
coup-d'etot.  He  has  just  been  made 
Prefet    of   the    great    department   of 

the ,  a  poi)ular  appointment.     He 

bears  a  high  character.  Pray  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  him  ;  he  is 
coming  this  way." 

"  Will  so  grave  a  dignitary  renew 
acquaintance  with  me  ?      I  doubt  it." 

But  as  De  Manleon  said  this,  lie 
moved  from  the  colunin,  and  adv;inced 
towards  the  Prejei.  Euguerrand  fol- 
lowed him,  and  saw  the  Vicomte 
extend  his  hand  to  his  old  acquaint- 
ance. The  Prefet  stared,  and  said, 
with  frigid  courtesy,  "  Pardon  me, — 
some  mistake." 

"  Allow  me,  M.  Henneqnin,"  said 
Enguerrand,  interposing,  and  wishing 
good-naturedly  to  save  De  Mauleon 
the  awkwardness  of  introducing  him- 
self,— "  allow  me  to  re-introduce  you 
to  my  kinsman,  whom  the  lapse  of 
years  may  well  excuse  you  for  for- 
getting, the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon." 

Still  the  Prefet  did  not  accept  the 
hand.  He  bowed  with  formal  cere- 
mony, said,  "  I  was  not  aware  that 
M.  le  Vicomte  had  returned  to  Paris," 
and,  moving  to  the  doorway,  made  his 
salutation  to  the  hostess  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"  The  insolent ! "  muttered  Enguer- 
rand. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  De  Mauleon,  quietly, 
**  I  can  fight  no  more  duels — especially 
with  a  Prefet.     But  I  own  I  am  weak 


enough  to  feel  hurt  at  sucTi  a  reception 
from  Ilennequin,  for  he  owed  me  some 
obligations — small,  perliaps,  but  still 
they  were  such  as  might  have  made 
me  select  him,  rather  than  Louvier, 
as  the  vindicator  of  my  name,  had  I 
known  him  to  be  so  high  placed. 
But  a  man  who  has  rnised  himself 
into  an  authority  may  well  be  excused 
for  forgetting  a  friend  whose  character 
needs  defence.     I  forgive  him." 

There  was  something  pathetic  in 
the  Vieomte's  tone  which  touched 
Enguerrand's  warm  if  light  heart. 
But  De  Mauleon  did  not  allow  him 
time  to  answer.  He  went  on  quickly 
through  an  openins:  in  the  gay  crowd, 
which  immediately  closed  beliind  him, 
and  Enguerrand  saw  him  no  more 
that  evening. 

Duplessis  ere  this  had  quitted  his 
seat  by  tlie  Minister,  drawn  thence  by 
a  young  and  very  pretty  girl  resigned 
to  his  charge  by  a  cavalier  with  whom 
she  had  been  dancing.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Duplessis,  and  he 
valued  her  even  more  than  the  millions 
he  had  made  at  the  Bourse.  "  The 
Princess,"  she  said,  "has  been  swept 
off  in  the  train  of  some  German 
Royalty ;  so,  petit  pere,  I  must  impose 
myself  on  thee." 

The  Princess,  a  Russian  of  high 
rank,  was  the  chaperon  that  evening 
of  Mademoiselle  Valerie  Duplessis. 

"  And  I  suppose  I  must  take  thee 
back  into  the  ball-room,"  said  the 
financier,  smiling  proudly,  '•  and  find 
thee  partners." 

"  I  don't  want  your  aid  for  that 
IMonsieur ;  except  this  quadrille,  my 
list  is  pretty  well  filled  up." 

"  And  I  hope  the  partners  will  be 
pleasant.  Let  me  know  who  they 
are,"  he  whispered,  as  they  threaded 
their  way  into  the  ball-room. 

The  girl  glanced  at  her  tablet. 

"  Well,  the  first  on  the  list  is  milord 
somebody,  with  an  unpronounceable 
English  name." 

"  Beau  cavalier  ?  " 
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no,    the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
who     presented      him 


to 


de 


"  No ;  Ugly,  old  too — thirty  at 
least." 

Dupk'ssis  ft.lt  relieved.  He  did  not 
wish  his  cliughter  to  fall  in  love  with 
an  Englishman. 

"  And  the  next  ?  " 

"  The  next,"  she  said,  hesitatingly, 
and  he  observed  that  a  soft  blush 
accompanied  the  hesitation. 

"  Yes,  the  next.  Not  English 
too?" 

"Oh, 
hriant." 

"Ah, 
thee  ?  » 

"  Thy    friend,    petit  p^re,    M 
Breze." 

Dnplessis  again  glanced  at  his 
daughter's  face ;  it  was  bent  over  her 
bouquet. 

"  Is  he  ugly  also  ?  " 

"  Ugly  1  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  in- 
dignantly ;    "  why    he    is "    she 

checked  herself  and  turned  away  her 
head. 

Duplessis  became  thoughtfuL  He 
was  glad  that  he  had  accompanied  his 
child  into  the  ball-room ;  he  would 
stay  there,  and  keep  watch  on  her  and 
Rochebriant  also. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  felt  a 
dislike  to  Rochebriant.  That  young 
noble's  too  obvious  pride  of  race  had 
nettled  him,  not  the  less  that  the 
financier  himself  was  vain  of  his 
ancestry.  Perhaps  he  still  disliked 
Alain,  but  the  dislike  was  now  accom- 
panied with  a  certain,  not  hostile, 
interest ;  and  if  he  became  connected 
with  the  race,  the  pride  in  it  might 
grow  contagious. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  the  ball- 
room before  Alain  came  up  to  claim 
his  promised  partner.  In  saluting 
Duplessis,  his  manner  was  the  same  as 
usual — not  more  cordial,  not  less 
ceremoniously  distant.  A  man  so 
able  as  the  financier  cannot  be 
without  quick  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart. 

"  If  disposed  to  fall  in  love  with 
TOL.  I. 


Valerie,"  thought  Duplessis,  "  he 
would  have  taken  more  pains  to  please 
her  father.  Well,  thank  heaven,  there 
are  better  matches  to  be  found  for 
her  than  a  noble  without  fortune, 
and  a  Legitimist  without  career." 

In  fact,  Alain  felt  no  more  for 
Valerie  than  for  any  other  pretty  girl 
in  the  room.  In  talking  with  the 
Vicomte  de  Breze  in  the  intervals  of 
the  dance,  he  had  made  some  passing 
remark  on  her  beauty  ;  De  Breze  had 
said,  "  Yes,  she  is  charming ;  I  will 
present  you,"  and  hastened  to  do  so 
before  Rochebriant  even  learned  her 
name.  So  introduced,  he  could  but 
invite  her  to  give  liim  her  first  dis- 
engaged dance,  and  when  that  was 
fixed,  he  had  retired,  without  entering 
into  conversation. 

Now,  as  they  took  their  places  in 
the  quadrille,  he  felt  that  eflbrt  of 
speech  had  become  a  duty,  if  not  a 
pleasure ;  and,  of  course,  he  began 
with  the  first  commonplace  which 
presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  a  very  plea- 
sant ball.  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  dropped,  in  almost  in- 
audible reply,  from  Valerie's  rosy 
lips. 

"  And  not  overcrowded,  as  most 
balls  are  ?  " 

Valerie's  lips  again  moved,  but  this 
time  quite  inaudibly. 

The  obligations  of  the  figure  now 
caused  a  pause.  Alain  racked  his 
brains,  and  began — 

"  They  tell  me  the  last  season  was 
more  than  usually  gay ;  of  that  I 
cannot  judge,  for  it  was  well-nigh 
over  when  I  came  to  Paris  for  the 
first  time." 

Valerie  looked  up  with  a  more 
animated  expression  than  her  child- 
like face  had  yet  shown,  and  said, 
this  time  distinctly,  "  This  is  my  first 
ball,  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

"  One  has  only  to  look  at  Mademoi- 
selle to  divine  that  fact,"  replied  Alain, 
gallantly. 
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Again  tbe  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  dance,  but  the  ice  be- 
tween the  two  was  now  broken.  And 
when  the  quadrille  was  concluded, 
and  Kochebriant  led  the  fair  Valerie 
back  to  her  father's  side,  she  filt  as  if 
she  had  been  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  and  that  the  mujic  had 
now  suddenly  stopped.  Alain,  alas 
for  her  !  was  under  no  such  pleasing 
illusion.  Her  talk  had  seemed  to 
him  artless  indeed,  but  very  insipid, 
compared  with  the  brilliant  conversa- 
tion of  the  wedded  Parisiennes  with 
whom  he  more  h;d)itually  danced ; 
and  it  was  with  rather  a  sensation  of 
relief  that  he  made  his  parting  bow, 
and  receded  into  the  crowd  of  by- 
standers. 

Meanwhile  De  Mauleon  had  quit- 
ted the  assemblage,  walking  slowly 
through  the  deserted  streets  towards 
his  apartment.  The  civilities  he  had 
met  at  Louvier's  dinner-party,  and 
the  marked  distinction  paid  to  him  by 
kinsmen  of  rank  and  position  so  un- 
equivocal as  Alain  and  Enguerrand, 
had  softened  his  mood  and  cheered 
his  spirits.  He  had  begun  to  question 
himself  whether  a  fair  opening  to  his 
political  ambition  was  really  forbidden 
to  him  under  the  existent  order  of 
things,  whether  it  necessitated  the 
employment  of  such  dangerous  tools 
as  those  to  which  anger  and  despair 
had  reconciled  his  intellect.  But  the 
pointed  way  in  which  he  had  been 
shunned  or  slighted  by  the  two  men 
who  belonged  to  political  life — to  men 
who  in  youth  had  looked  up  to  him- 
self, and  whose  dazzling  career  of 
honours  was  identified  with  the  Im- 
perial system — reanimated  his  fiercer 
passions  and  his  more  perilous  designs. 
The  frigid  accost  of  Hennequin  more 
especially  galled  him ;  it  wounded 
not  only  his  pride  but  his  heart ;  it 
had  the  venom  of  ingratitude,  and  it  is 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  ingratitude 
to  wound  hearts  that  have  learned  to 
harden  themselves  to  the  hate  or  con- 


tempt of  men  to  whom  no  sorvices 
have  been  rendered.  In  some  private 
affair  concerning  bis  property,  Ue 
Mauleun  had  had  occasion  to  consult 
Hennequin,  then  a  rising  young 
aoocat.  Out  of  that  consultation  a 
friendship  had  sprung  up,  despite  the 
differing  habits  and  social  grades  of 
the  two  men.  One  day,  calling  on 
Hennequin,  he  found  him  in  a  state  of 
great  nervous  excitement.  The  avocat 
had  received  a  public  insult  in  the 
salon  of  a  noble,  to  whom  De  Mauleon 
had  introduced  him,  from  a  man  who 
pretended  to  the  hand  of  a  young 
lady  to  whom  Hennequin  was  at- 
tached, and  indeed  almost  affianced. 
The  man  was  a  notorious  spadassin — 
a  duellist  little  less  renowned  for  skill 
in  all  weapons  than  De  Mauleon  him- 
self. The  affair  had  been  such,  that 
Hennequin's  friends  assured  him  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  challenge  this 
bravo.  Hennequin,  brave  enough  at 
the  bar,  was  no  hero  before  sword - 
point  or  pistol.  He  was  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  either  wciipon ; 
his  death  in  the  encounter  with  an 
antagonist  so  formidable  seemed  to 
him  certain,  and  life  was  so  precious ; 
an  honourable  and  distinguished  career 
opening  before  him,  marriage  with  the 
woman  he  loved :  still  he  had  the 
Frenchman's  point  of  honour.  He 
had  been  told  that  he  must  fight  ; 
well,  then,  he  must.  He  asked  De 
Mauleon  to  be  one  of  his  seconds,  and 
in  asking  him,  sank  in  his  chair, 
covered  bis  face  with  his  hands,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,"  said  Do 
Mauleon  ;  "  take  no  step  till  then. 
Meanwhile,  you  are  in  my  hands,  and 
I  answer  for  your  honour." 

On  leaving  Hennequin,  Victor 
sought  the  spadassin  at  the  club  of 
which  they  were  both  members,  and 
contrived  without  reference  to  Hen- 
nequin, to  [lick  a  quarrel  with  him.  A 
challenge  ensued;  a  duel  with  swords 
took   pla<,v>  the    next   morning.     De 
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Mnnl(?on  disarmed  and  wounded  his 
I'ttacfonist,  not  gravely,  but  sufficiently 
li>  terinin;ite  the  encounter.  He  as- 
jisted  to  convey  the  wounded  man  to 
his  apartment,  and  planted  himself  by 
Ills  bedside,  as  if  he  were  a  friend. 

"  Why  on  earth  did  you  fasten  a 
quarrel  on  me  ?  "  askdd  the  spadassin ; 
"  luij  wh),  having  done  so,  did  you 
ppare  my  life  ;  for  your  sword  was  at 
my  heart  when  you  shifted  its  point, 
and  pierced  my  shoulder  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  and  in  so  doing, 
bcj;  you  to  accept  my  friendship  here- 
after, on  one  condition.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  write  or  dictate  a  few 
civil  words  of  apology  to  M.  Heune- 
<iuin.  Ma  foi !  every  one  will  praise 
you  for  a  generosity  so  becoming  in  a 


man  who  has  given  such  proofs  of 
courage  and  skill,  to  an  avocat  who 
has  never  handled  a  sword  nor  fired  a 
pi>tol." 

That  same  day  De  Mauleon  re- 
mitted to  Hennequin  an  apology  for 
heated  words  freely  retracted,  which 
satisfied  all  his  friends.  For  the  ser- 
vice thus  rendered  by  De  Mauleon, 
Hennequin  declared  himself  ever- 
lastingly indebted.  In  fact,  he  en- 
tirely owed  to  that  friend  his  life,  his 
marriage,  his  honour,  his  career. 

"  And  now,"  thought  De  Mauleon, 
"  now,  when  he  could  so  easily  re- 
quite me, — now  he  will  not  even  take 
my  hand.  Is  human  nature  itself  at 
war  with  me  ?  ** 


CHAPTER  III. 


Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the 
apartment  of  theVicomte  de  Mauleon, 
in  the  second  story  of  a  quiet  old- 
fashioned  street.  It  had  been  fur- 
nished at  small  cost  out  of  his  sav- 
ings. Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  evinced 
the  good  taste  of  a  man  who  had  once 
been  among  the  exquisites  of  the  polite 
world. 

You  felt  that  you  were  in  the  apart- 
ment of  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman 
of  somewhat  severe  tastes,  and  of  sober 
matured  years.  He  was  sitting  the 
next  morning  in  the  room  which  he 
used  as  a  private  study.  Along  the 
walls  were  arranged  dwarf  bookcases, 
as  yet  occupied  by  few  books,  most  of 
them  books  of  reference,  otliers  cheap 
editions  of  the  Frencli  classics  in 
prose — no  poets,  no  romance-writers 
— with  a  few  Latin  authors  also  in 
prose — Cicero,  Sallust,  Tacitus.  He 
wa  sengaged  at  his  desk  writing — a 
book  with  its  leaves  open  before  him. 


"  Paul  Louis  Courier,"  that  model  of 
political  irony  and  masculine  style  of 
composition.  There  was  a  ring  at 
his  door-bell.  The  Vicomte  kept  no 
servant.  He  rose  and  answered  the 
summons.  He  recoiled  a  few  paces  on 
recognising  his  visitor  in  M.  Heimc- 
quin. 

The  Prefet  this  time  did  not  with- 
draw his  hand ;  he  extended  it,  but  it 
was  with  a  certain  awkwardness  and 
timidity. 

"  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  on 
yon,  Vicomte,  thus  early,  having  al- 
ready seen  M.  Enguerrand  de  Vande- 
mar.  He  has  shown  me  the  copies  of 
the  pihces  which  were  inspected  by 
your  distinguished  kinsmen,  and  which 
completely  clear  you  of  the  charge 
that,  grant  me  your  pardon  when  I  say, 
seemed  tome  still  to  remain  unanswered 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  you 
liist  night." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  M.  Hennequin 
o2 
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that  you,  as  an  avocat  so  eminent, 
might  liiive  convinced  yourself  very 
readily  of  that  fact." 

"  M.  lo  Vicoinle,  I  was  in  Switzer- 
land with  my  wife  at  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  affair  in  which  you  were 
involved." 

"  But  when  you  returned  to  Paris, 
you  might  perliiijis  have  deigned  to 
make  inquiries  so  affecting  tlie  honour 
of  one  you  had  called  a  friend,  and 
for  whom  you  had  professed" — De 
Mauleoii  paused  j  he  disdained  to  add 
— "  an  eternal  gratitude." 

Hennequin  coloured  slightly,  but 
replied  with  self-possession, 

"  I  certainly  did  inquire.  I  did 
hear  that  the  cliarge  against  you  with 
regard  to  the  abstraction  of  the  jewels 
was  withdrawn — that  you  were  there- 
fore acquitted  by  law ;  but  I  heard 
also  that  society  did  not  acquit  you, 
and  that,  finding  this,  you  had  quitted 
France.  Pardon  me  again,  no  one 
would  listen  to  me  when  I  attempted 
to  speak  on  your  behalf.  But  now 
that  so  many  years  have  elapsed,  that 
the  story  is  imperfectly  remembered — 
that  relations  so  high-placed  receive 
you  so  cordially — now,  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  regaining  a  social  position  never 
really  lost,  but  for  a  time  resigned." 

"  I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  friendly 
joy  you  express.  1  was  reading  the 
other  day  in  a  lively  author  some 
pleasant  remarks  on  the  effects  of  mc- 
disance  or  calumny  upon  our  impres- 
sionable Parisian  public.  '  If,'  says  the 
writer,  '  I  found  myself  accused  of 
having  put  the  two  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  into  my  waistcoat-pocket,  I 
should  not  dream  of  defending  myself; 
I  slnndd  take  to  flight.  And,'  adds  the 
writer,  '  if  my  best  friend  were  under 
the  same  accusation,  I  should  be  so 
afraid  of  being  considered  his  accom- 
plice that  1  should  put  my  best  friend 
outside  the  door.'  Perha])S,  M.  Hen- 
nequin, I  was  seized  with  the  first 
alarm.      Why  should  1  blame  you  if' 


seized  with  the  second  ?  Happily> 
this  good  city  of  Paris  has  its  reac- 
tions. And  you  can  now  offer  me  your 
hand.  Paris  has  by  this  time  discovered 
that  the  two  towers  of  Notre  Dame  are 
not  in  my  pocket." 

There  was  a  pause.  De  Mauleon 
had  resettled  himself  at  his  desk,  bend- 
ing over  his  papers,  and  his  manner 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  considered 
the  conversation  at  an  end. 

But  a  pang  of  shame,  of  remorse, 
of  tender  remembrance,  shot  across  the 
heart  of  the  decorous,  worldly,  self- 
seeking  man,  who  owed  all  that  he  now 
was  to  the  ci-devant  vaurien  before 
him.  Again  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  this  time  grasped  de  IVFau- 
leon's  warmly.  "  Forgive  me,"  he 
said,  feelingly  and  hoarsely ;  "  forgive 
me.  I  was  to  blame.  By  character, 
and  perhaps  by  the  necessities  of  my 
career,  I  am  over-timid  to  public 
opinion,  public  scandal — -forgive  me. 
Say  if  in  anything  now  I  can  requite, 
though  but  slightly,  the  service  I 
owe  you." 

De  Mauleon  looked  steadily  at  the 
Prefet,  and  said  slowly,  "  Would  you 
serve  me  in  turn  ?  are  you  sincere  ?  " 

The  Prefet  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  answered  firmly,  "  Yes." 

"Well,  then,  what  I  ask  of  you  is  a 
frank  opinion — not  as  lawyer,  not  as 
Prefet,  but  as  a  man  who  knows  the 
present  state  of  French  society.  Give 
that  opinion  without  respect  to  my 
feelings  one  way  or  other.  Let  it 
emanate  solely  from  your  practised 
judgment." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Hennequin,  wonder- 
ing what  was  to  come. 

De  Mauleon  resumed — 

"  As  you  may  remember,  during  my 
former  career  I  had  no  political  ambi- 
tion. I  did  not  meddle  with  politics. 
In  the  troubled  times  that  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe  I  was  but  an  epicureaa 
looker-on.  Grant  that,  so  far  as 
admission  to  the  salom  are  cancerued^ 
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I  shall  encounter  no  difficulty  in  re- 
gaining pi)-ition.  But  as  regards  the 
Chamber,  public  life  a  political  career 
— can  I  have  my  fair  opening  under 
the  Empire?  You  pause.  Answer  as 
you  have  promised,  frankly," 

"  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
political  career  would  be  very  great." 

"  Insuperable." 

"  I  fear  so.  Of  course,  in  my  capa- 
city of  IPrefet,  I  have  no  small  in- 
fluence in  my  department  in  support 
of  a  Govenunent  candidate.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment could,  at  this  time  especially,  in 
which  it  must  be  very  cautious  in 
selecting  its  candidates,  be  induced  to 
recommend  you.  The  affair  of  the 
jewels  would  be  raked  up — your  vin- 
dication disputed,  denied — the  fact 
that  for  so  many  years  you  have 
acquiesced  in  that  charge  without 
taking  steps  to  refute  it — your  ante- 
cedents, even  apart  from  that  charge 
— your  present  want  of  property  (M. 
Guerrand  tells  me  your  income  is  but 
moderate) — the  absence  of  all  previous 
repute  in  public  life.  No;  relinquish 
the  idea  of  political  contest — it  would 
expose  you  to  inevitable  mortifications, 
to  a  failure  that  would  even  jeopardise 
the  admission  to  the  salons  which  you 
are  now  gaining.  You  could  not  be  a 
Government  candidate." 

"  Granted.  I  may  have  no  desire 
to  be  one ;  but  an  opposition  candidate, 
one  of  the  Liberal  party  ?  " 

"As  an  Imperialist,"  said  Henne- 
quin,  smiling  gravely,  "  and  holding 
the  office  I  do,  it  would  not  become 
me  to  encourage  a  candidate  against 
the  Emperor's  Government.  But 
speaking  with  the  frankness  you  so- 
licit, I  should  say  that  your  chances 
there  are  infinitely  worse.  The  oppo- 
sition are  in  a  pitiful  minority — the 
most   eminent    of    the   Liberals   can 


scarcely  gain  seats  for  themselves ; 
great  local  popularity  or  property, 
high  established  repute  for  established 
patriotism,  or  proved  talents  of  oratory 
and  statesmanship,  are  essential  quali- 
fications for  a  seat  in  the  opposition, 
and  even  these  do  not  suffice  for  a 
third  of  the  persons  who  possess  them. 
Be  again  what  you  were  before,  the 
hero  of  salons  remote  from  the  turbu- 
lent vulgarity  of  politics." 

"  I  am  answered.  Thank  you  once 
more.  The  service  I  rendered  you 
once  is  requited  now." 

"No,  indeed — no;  but  will  you 
dine  with  me  quietly  to-day,  and  allow 
me  to  present  to  you  my  wife  and  two 
children,  born  since  we  parted  ?  I 
say  to-day,  for  to-morrow  I  return  to 
my  Prefecture." 

"  I  am  infiiiilely  obliged  by  your 
invitation,  bii^to-day  I  dine  with  the 
Count  de  Beauvilliers  to  meet  some 
of  the  Corps  Dlplomafique.  I  must 
make  good  my  place  in  the  salons, 
since  you  so  clearly  show  me  that  I 
have  no  chance  of  one  in  the  Legis- 
lature—unless  " 

"  Unless  what  ?  " 

"  Unless  there  happen  one  of  those 
revolutions  in  which  the  scum  comes 
uppermost." 

"  No  fear  of  that.  The  subter- 
ranean barracks  and  railway  have 
ended  for  ever  the  rise  of  the  scum — 
the  reign  of  the  canaille  and  its 
barricades." 

"Adieu,  my  dear  Hennequin.  My 
respectful  hommages  a  Madame." 

After  that  day  the  writing  of  Pieri-e 
Firmin  in  "  Le  Sens  Commun," 
though  still  keeping  within  the  pale 
of  the  law,  became  more  decidedly 
hcjstile  to  the  Imperial  system,  still 
without  committing  their  author  to 
any  definite  programme  of  the  sort  of 
govci'ument  that  should  succeed  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TuE  weeks  glided  on.  Isaura's  MJS, 
liiid  passed  into  print :  it  came  out  in 
the  French  fashion  of  Jeuilletons — a 
small  detachment  at  a  time.  A  pre- 
vious flourish  of  trumpets  by  Savarin 
and  the  clique  at  his  command  insured 
it  attention,  if  not  from  tlie  general 
public, at  least  from  critical  and  literary 
coteries.  Before  the  fourth  instalment 
iippi'ared  it  had  outgrown  the  patron- 
age of  the  coteries ;  it  seized  hold  of 
the  public.  It  was  not  in  the  last 
school  in  fashion  ;  incidents  were  not 
crowded  and  violent — ^ey  were  few 
and  simple,  rather  appertaining  to  an 
elder  school,  in  which  poetry  of  senti- 
ment and  grace  of  diction  prevailed. 
That  very  resemblance  to  old  favour- 
ites gave  it  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
In  a  word,  it  excited  a  pleased  admira- 
tion, and  great  curiosity  was  felt  as  to 
the  authorship.  When  it  oozed  out 
that  it  was  by  the  young  lady  whose 
future  success  in  the  musical  world 
liad  been  so  sanguinely  predicted  by 
all  who  had  heard  her  sing,  the  in- 
terest wonderfully  increased.  Petitions 
to  be  introduced  to  her  acquaintance 
were  showered  upon  Savarin :  btifore 
she  scarcely  realized  her  daw  ning  fame 
she  was  drawn  from  her  quiet  home, 
and  retired  habits  ;  she  was  felte  and 
courted  in  the  literary  circle  of  which 
Savarin  was  a  chief.  That  circle 
touched,  on  one  side,  Bohemia  j  on 
the  other,  that  realm  of  politer  fashion 
which,  in  every  intellectual  metropolis, 
but  especially  in  Paris,  seeks  to  gain 
borrowed  light  from  luminaries  in  art 
and  letters.  But  the  very  admiration 
she  obtained  somewhat  depressed, some- 
what troubled  her ;  after  all,  it  did  not 


differ   from   that  which   was    at    hei 
command  as  a  singer. 

On  the  one  hand,  she  shrank  in- 
stinctively from  the  caresses  of  female 
authors  and  the  familiar  greetings  of 
male  authors,  who  frankly  lived  in 
philosophical  disdain  of  the  conven- 
tions respected  by  sober,  decorous 
mortals.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
civilities  of  those  who,  while  they 
courted  a  rising  celebrity,  still  held 
their  habitual  existence  apart  from  the 
artistic  world,  there  was  a  certain  air 
of  condescension,  of  patronage  towards 
the  young  stranger  with  no  other 
protector  but  Signora  Venosta,  the  ci- 
devaut  puMic  singer,  and  who  had 
made  her  debut  in  a  journal  edited  by 
M.  Gustave  Rameau,  which,  however 
disguised  by  exaggerated  terms  of 
praise,  wounded  her  pride  of  woman 
in  flattering  her  vanity  as  author. 
Among  this  latter  set  were  wealthy, 
high-born  men,  who  addressed  her  as 
woman — as  woman  beautiful  and 
young — with  words  of  gallantry  that 
implied  love,  but  certainly  no  thought 
of  marriage  :  many  of  the  most  ardent 
were  indeed  married  already.  But 
once  launclied  into  the  thick  of  Pari- 
sian hospitalities,  it  was  difficult  to 
draw  back.  The  Venosta  wept  at  the 
thought  of  missing  some  lively  soiree, 
and  Savarin  laughed  at  her  shrinking 
fastidiousness  as  that  of  a  child's  igno- 
rance of  the  world.  But  still  she  had 
her  mornings  to  herself;  and  in  those 
mornings,  devoted  to  the  continuance 
of  her  work  (for  the  commencement 
was  in  print  before  a  third  was  com- 
pleted), she  forgot  the  commonplace 
world  that  received  her  in  the  evenings. 
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Insensibly  to  herself  the  tone  of  this 
work  liad  changed  as  it  proceeded. 
It  had  begun  seriously  indeed,  but  in 
the  seriousness  there  was  a  certain 
latent  joy.  It  might  be  the  joy  of 
having  found  vent  of  utterance;  it 
ir.jght  be  rather  a  joy  still  more 
latent,  inspired  by  the  remembrance 
of  Graham's  words  and  looks,  and  by 
the  thought  that  she  had  renounced 
all  idea  of  the  professional  career  which 
he  had  evidently  disapproved.  Life 
then  seemed  to  her  a  bright  possess- 
sion.  We  have  seen  that  she  had 
begun  her  roman  without  planning 
how  it  should  end.  She  had,  however, 
tlien  meant  it  to  end,  somehow  or 
other,  happily.  Now  the  lustre  had 
gone  from  life — the  tone  of  the  work 
was  saddened — it  foreboded  a  tragic 
close.  But  for  the  general  reader  it 
became,  with  every  chapter,  still  more 
interesting ;  the  poor  child  had  a  sin- 
gularly musical  gift  of  style — a  music 
which  lent  itself  naturally  to  pathos. 
Every  very  young  writer  knows  how 
his  work,  if  one  of  feehng,  will  colour 
itself  from  the  views  of  some  truth  in 
his  innermost  self;  and  in  proportion 
as  it  does  so,  how  his  absorption  in 
the  work  increases,  till  it  becomes 
part  and  parcel  of  his  own  mind  and 
heart.  The  presence  of  a  hidden 
sorrow  may  change  the  fate  of  the 
beings  he  has  created,  and  guide  to 
the  grave  those  whom,  in  a  happier 
vein,  he  would  have  united  at  the 
altar.  It  is  not  till  a  later  stage  of 
experience  and  art  that  the  writer 
escapes  from  the  influence  of  his  indi- 
vidual perso«iality,  and  lives  in  exist- 
ences that  take  no  colourings  from  his 
own.  Genius  usually  must  pass  through 
the  subjective  process  before  it  gains 
the  objective.  Even  a  Shakespeare 
represents  himself  in  the  Sonnets  before 
no  trace  of  himself  is  visible  in  a  Fal- 
Btaff  or  a  Lear. 

No  news  of  the  Englishman — not  a 
word.  Isaura  could  not  but  feel  that 
In  bis   wordg,  bis  looks,  that  day  in 


her  own  garden,  and  those  yet  happier 
days  at  Enghien,  there  had  been  more 
than  friendship  :  there  had  been  love 
— love  enough  to  justify  her  own  pride 
in  whispering  to  herself,  "  And  I  love 
too."  But  then  that  last  parting ! 
how  changed  he  was — how  cold  !  She 
conjectured  that  jealousy  of  Rameau 
might,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the 
coldness  when  he  first  entered  the 
room,  but  surely  not  when  he  left ; 
surely  not  when  she  had  overpassed 
the  reserve  of  her  sex,  and  implied  by 
signs  rarely  misconstrued  by  those  who 
love,  that  he  iiad  no  cause  for  jealousy 
of  another.  Yet  he  had  gone — parted 
with  her  pointedly  as  a  friend,  a  mere 
friend.  How  foolish  she  had  been  to 
think  this  rich  ambitious  foreigner 
could  ever  have  meant  to  be  more  !  In 
the  occupation  of  her  work  she  thought 
to  banish  his  image;  but  in  that  work 
the  image  was  never  absent ;  there 
were  passages  in  which  she  pleadingly 
addressed  it,  and  then  would  cease 
abruptly,  stifled  by  passionate  tears. 
Still  she  fancied  that  the  work  would 
reunite  them ;  that  in  its  pages  he 
would  hear  her  voice  and  comprehend 
her  heart.  And  thus  all  praise  of  the 
work  became  very,  very  dear  to  her. 

At  last,  after  many  weeks,  Savarin 
heard  from  Graham.  The  letter  was 
dated  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  which  the 
Englishman  said  he  might  yet  be  some 
time  detained.  In  the  letter  Graham 
spoke  chiefly  of  the  new  journal :  in 
polite  compliment  of  Savarin's  own 
effusions ;  in  mixed  praise  and  con- 
demnation of  the  poUtical  and  social 
articles  signed  Pierre  Firmin — praise 
of  their  intellectual  power,  condemna- 
tion of  their  moral  cynicism.  "'J'he 
writer,"  he  said,  "reminds  nie  of  a 
passage  in  which  Montesquieu  compares 
the  heathen  philosophers  to  those 
plants  which  the  earth  produces  in 
places  that  liave  never  seen  the  heavens. 
The  soil  of  his  experience  does  not 
grow  a  single  belief;  and  as  no  com- 
munity  can  exist  without  a  belief  of 
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sonic  kind,  so  a  politician  without 
belief  can  but  help  to  destroy ;  he  c.in- 
not  reconstruct.  Sucli  writers  corrupt  a 
society  ;  they  do  not  reform  a  system." 
He  closed  his  letter  with  a  reference 
to  Isaura :  "Do,  in  your  reply,  my 
dear  Savarin,  tell  me  something  alxnit 
your  friends  Signora  Venosta  and  the 
Siguorina,  whose  work,  so  far  as  yet 
published,  I  have  read  witli  admiring 
astonishment  at  the  power  of  a  female 
writer  so  young  to  rival  the  veteran 
practitioners  of  fiction  in  the  creation 
of  interest  in  imaginary  characters,  and 
in  sentiments  which,  if  they  appear 
somewhat  over-romantic  and  exagge- 
rated, still  touch  very  fine  chords  in 
human  nature  not  awakened  in  our 
trite  everyday  existence.  I  presume 
that  the  beauty  of  the  romaii  has  been 
duly  ap]ireciated  by  a  public  so  refined 
as  the  Parisian,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  author  is  geneially  known.  No 
doubt  she  is  now  much  the  rage  of  the 
literary  circles,  and  her  career  as  a 
writer  may  be  considered  fixed.  Pray 
present  my  congratulations  to  the 
Signorina  when  you  see  her." 

Savarin  had  been  in  receipt  of  this 
letter  some  days  before  he  called  on 
Isaura,  and  carelessly  showed  it  to  her. 
She  took  it  to  the  window  to  read,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  trembling  of  her 
hands.  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned 
it  silently. 

"  Those  Englishmen,"  said  Savarin, 
"  have  not  the  heart  of  compliment. 
I  am  by  no  means  flattered  by  what 
he  says  of  my  trifles,  and  I  daresay  you 
are  still  less  pleased  with  this  chilly 
praise  of  your  charming  tale;  but  the 
man  means  to  be  civil." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Isaura,  smiling 
faintly. 

"  Only  think  of  Rameau,"  resumed 
Savarin ;  "  on  the  strength  of  his 
sidary  in  the  '  Sens  Commun'  and  on 
the  chateaux  en  I!spagne  which  he 
constructs  thereon  -  he  h^s  already 
furnished  an  apartment  in  the  Ciiaussee 
d'Antiu,    and    talks   of  setting  up    a 


coupe  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  letters  when  he  goes  to  dine  with 
the  duchesses  who  are  some  day  or 
other  to  invite  him.  Yet  I  admire 
his  self-confidence  though  I  laugh  at  it. 
A  man  gets  on  by  a  spring  in  his  own 
mechanism,  and  he  should  always  keep 
it  wound  up.  Rameau  will  make  a 
figure.  I  used  to  pity  him.  I  begin 
to  respect;  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess. But  I  see  I  am  spoiling  your 
morning.     Au  revoir,  mon  enfant" 

Left  alone,  Isaura  brooded  in  a 
sort  of  mournful  wonderment  over  the 
words  referring  to  herself  in  Graham's 
letter.  Read  though  but  once,  she 
knew  them  by  heart.  What !  did  he 
consider  those  characters  she  had 
represented  as  wholly  imaginary  ? 
In  one — the  most  prominent,  the 
most  attractive — could  he  detect  no 
likeness  to  himself  ?  What !  did  he 
consider  so  "  over-romantic  and  exag- 
gerated"— sentiments  which  couched 
appeals  from  her  heart  to  his?  Alas! 
in  matters  of  sentiment  it  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  us  men  that  even  the  most 
refined  of  us  often  grate  upon  some 
sentiment  in  a  woman,  though  she 
may  not  be  rom.antic — not  romantic 
at  all,  as  people  go, — some  sentiment 
which  she  thought  must  be  so  obvious, 
if  we  cared  a  straw  about  her,  and 
wliichj  though  we  prize  her  above  the 
Indies,  is,  by  our  dim,  horn-eyed, 
masculine  vision,  undiscernible.  It 
may  be  something  in  itself  the  airiest 
of  trifles  :  the  anniversary  of  a  day  in 
which  the  first  kiss  was  interchanged, 
nay,  of  a  violet  gathered,  a  misimder- 
standing  cleared  up ;  and  of  that 
anniversary  we  remember  no  more 
than  we  do  of  our  bells  and  coral. 
Hut  she — she  remembers  it ;  it  is  no 
bells  and  coral  to  her.  Of  course, 
much  is  to  be  said  in  excuse  of  man, 
brute  though  he  be.  Consider  the 
multi])licity  of  his  occupations,  the 
practical  nature  of  his  cares.  But 
granting  the  validity  of  all  such 
excuse,    there   is   in    man  an  original 
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obtnseiicas  of  fibre  as  regards  senti- 
ment ill  comparison  with  the  delicacy 
of  woman's.  It  comes,  perhaps,  from 
the  same  hardness  of  constitution 
which  forbids  us  the  hixury  of  ready 
tears.  Thus  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  wisest  man  to  understand  tho- 
roughly a  woman.  Goethe  says  some- 
where that  the  highest  genius  in  man 
must  have  much  of  the  woman  in  it. 
If  this  be  true,  the  highest  genius 
alone  in  man  can  comprehend  and 
explain  the  nature  of  woman  ;  because 
it  is  not  remote  from  him,  but  an 
integral  part  of  his  masculine  self.  I 
ara_not  sure,  however,  that  it  neces- 
sitates the  highest  genius,  but  rather 
a  special  idiosyncrasy  in  genius  which 
the  highest  may  or  may  not  have.  I 
think  Sophocles  a  higher  genius  than 
Euripides ;  but  Euripides  has  that 
idiosyncrasy,  and  Sophocles  not.  I 
doubt  whether  women  would  accept 
Goethe  as  their  interpreter  with 
the  same  readiness  witli  which  they 
would  accept  Schiller.  Shakespeare, 
no  doubt,  excels  all  poets  iu  the  com- 
prehension of  women,  in  his  sympathy 
with  them  in  the  woman-part  of  his 
nature  which  Goethe  ascribes  to  the 
highest  genius;  but,  putting  that 
"  monster,"  I  do  not  remember  any 
English  poet  whom  we  should  con- 
sider conspicuously  eminent  in  that 
lore,  unless  it  be  the  prose  poet,  novv- 
a-days  generally  underrated  and  little 
read,  who  wrote  the  letters  of  Cla- 
rissa Plarlowe,  I  say  all  this  in  vin- 
dication of  Graham  Vane,  if,  though  a 
very  clever  man  in  his  way,  and  by  no 
mans  uninstruclcd  in  human  nature, 
he  had  utterly  failed  in  compre- 
hending the  mysteries  which  to  this 
poor  woman-child  seemed  to  need  no 
key  for  one  who  really  loved  her.  But 
we  have  said  somewhere  before  iu  chis 
book  that  music  speaks  in  a  language 
which  cannot  explain  itself  except  in 
music.  So  speaks,  in  the  human 
hfart,  much  which  is  akin  to  music. 
Fiction    (that   is,  poetry,  whether  in 


form  of  rhyme  or  prose)  speaks  thus 
pretty  often.  A  reader  must  be  more 
commonplace  than,  I  trust,  my  gentle 
readers  are,  if  he  suppose  that  when 
Isaura  symbolised  the  real  hero  of  her 
thoughts  in  the  fabled  hero  of  her 
romance,  she  depicted  him  as  one  of 
whom  the  world  could  say,  "  That  is 
Graham  Vane."  I  doubt  if  even  a 
male  poet  would  so  vulgarise  any 
woman  whom  he  thoroughly  rever- 
enced and  loved.  She  is  too  sacred  to 
him  to  be  thus  unveiled  to  the  public 
stare;  as  the  sweetest  of  all  ancient 
love  poets  says  well — 

"  Qui  sapit  in  tacito  gaudeat  ille  sinu." 

But  a  girl,  a  girl  in  her  first  untold 
timid  love,  to  let  the  world  know, 
"  that  is  the  man  I  love  and  would  die 
for!  " — if  such  a  girl  be,  she  has  no 
touch  of  the  true  woman-genius,  and 
certainly  she  and  Isaura  have  nothing 
in  common.  Well,  then,  in  Isaura's 
invented  hero,  though  she  saw  the 
archetypal  form  of  Graham  Vane — 
saw  him  as  in  her  young,  vague, 
romantic  dreams,  idealised,  beautified, 
transfigured — he  would  have  been  the 
vainest  of  men  if  he  had  seen  therein 
the  reflection  of  himself.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  said,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
jealousy  to  which  he  was  too  prone, 
"  Alas !  this,  then,  is  some  ideal, 
already  seen,  perhaps,  compared  to 
which  how  commonplace  am  I  ! " 
and  thus  persuading  himself,  no  wonder 
that  the  sentiments  surrounding  this 
nnrecoijnized  archetype  apjieared  to 
him  over-romantic.  His  taste  acknow- 
ledged the  beauty  of  form  which 
clothed  them  ;  his  heart  envied  the 
ideal  that  inspired  them.  Bat  they 
seemed  so  remote  from  him  ;  they  i)ut 
the  dreamland  of  the  writer  farther 
and  farther  from  his  workday  real 
life. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  then,  he  had 
written  to  Savarin,  and  the  answer 
he  received  hardened  it  still  more. 
Savarin  had  replied,   as  was  his  laud- 
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able  wont  in  correspoticleiice,  the  very 
day  he  recoivecl  Graham's  letter,  and 
therefore  before  he  had  even  seen 
Isatira.  In  his  reply,  he  spoke  much 
of  the  success  her  work  had  obtained  ; 
of  the  invitations  showered  upon  her, 
and  the  sensation  she  caused  in  the 
salons :  of  her  future  career,  with 
hope  that  she  might  even  rival 
Madame   de  Grantmesnil   some  day, 


when  her  ideas  became  emboldened  by 
maturer  experience,  and  a  closer  study 
of  that  model  of  eloquent  style,^ 
saying  that  the  young  editor  was 
evidently  becoming  enamoured  of  his 
fair  contributor ;  and  that  Madame 
Savariu  had  ventured  the  prediction 
that  the  Signorina's  roman  would  end 
in  the  death  of  the  heroine,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  writer. 


CHAPTER   V. 


And  still  the  weeks  glided  on : 
autumn  succeeded  to  summer,  the 
winter  to  autumn  ;  the  season  of  Paris 
was  at  its  height.  The  wondrous 
capital  seemed  to  repay  its  Imperial 
embellisher  by  the  splendour  and  the 
joy  of  lis  fetes.  But  the  smiles  on  the 
face  of  Paris  were  hypocritical  and 
hollow.  The  Empire  itself  had  passed 
out  of  fashion.  Grave  men  and  im- 
partial observers  felt  anxious.  Napo- 
leon bad  renounced  les  idces  Napo- 
leoniennes.  He  was  passing  into  the 
category  of  constitutional  sovereigns, 
and  reigning,  not  by  his  old  undivided 
prestige,  but  by  the  grace  of  party. 
The  press  was  free  to  circulate  com- 
plaints as  to  the  past  and  demands  as 
to  the  future,  beneath  which  the  pre- 
sent reeled — ominous  of  earthquake. 
People  asked  themselves  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  Empire  could  coexist 
with  forms  of  government  not  impe- 
rial, yet  not  genuinely  constitutional, 
with  a  majority  daily  yielding  to  a 
minority.  The  basis  of  universal 
suffrage  was  sapped.  Abnut  this  time 
the  articles  in  the  "  Sens  Commun  " 
signed  Pierre  Firmin  were  creating 
not  only  considerable  sensation,  but 
marked  effect  on  opinion :  and  the 
sale  of  the  journal  was  immense. 
Necessarily    the    repute    and    the 


position  of  Gustave  Ramean,  as  the 
avowed  editor  of  this  potent  journal, 
rose  with  its  success.  Nor  only  bis 
repute  and  position ;  bank-notes  of 
considerable  value  were  transmitted  to 
liiui  by  the  publisher,  with  the  brief 
statement  that  they  were  sent  by  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  paper  as  the 
editor's  fair  share  of  profit.  The  pro- 
prietor was  never  named,  but  Rameau 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  M. 
Lcbeau.  M.  Lebeau  be  had  never 
seen  since  tlie  day  he  had  brought  him 
the  list  of  contributors,  and  was  then 
referred  to  the  publisher,  whom  be 
supposed  M.  Lebeau  had  secured,  and 
received  the  first  quarter  of  bis  salary 
in  advance.  The  salary  was  a  trille 
compared  to  the  extra  profits  thus 
generously  volunteered.  He  called  at 
Lebeau's  office,  and  saw  only  tlie  clerk, 
who  said  that  his  patron  was  abroad. 

Prosperity  produced  a  marked 
change  for  the  better,  if  not  in  the 
substance  of  Rauicau's  character,  at 
least  in  his  manners  and  social  con- 
verse. He  no  longer  exhibited  that 
restless  envy  of  rivals,  which  is  the 
most  repulsive  symptom  of  vanity 
diseased.  He  pardoned  Isaura  her 
success ;  nay,  he  was  even  pleased  at 
it.  The  nature  of  her  work  did  not 
clash  with  his  own  kind  of  writing. 
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It  was  so  thoroughly  woiuan-like,  that 
one  could  not  compare  it  to  a  man's. 
Moreover,  that  success  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  profits  by  which  he  had 
benefited,  and  to  his  renown  as  editor 
of  the  journal  which  accorded  place  to 
this  new-found  genius.  But  there 
was  a  deeper  and  more  potent  cause 
for  sympathy  with  the  success  of  his 
fair  young  contributor.  He  had  im- 
perceptibly glided  into  love  with  her 
—  a  love  very  dificrent  from  that  with 
which  poor  Julie  Caumartin  flattered 
herself  she  had  inspired  the  young 
poet.  Isaura  was  one  of  those  women 
for  whom,  even  in  natures  the  least 
chivalric,  love — however  ardent — can- 
not fail  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
certain  reverence, — the  reverence  with 
which  the  ancient  knighthood,  in  its 
love  for  women,  honoured  the  ideal 
purity  of  womanhood  itself.  Till 
then  Kameau  had  never  revered  any 
one. 

On  her  side,  brought  so  frequently 
into  communication  with  the  young 
conductor  of  the  journal  in  which  she 
wrote,  Isaura  entertained  for  him  a 
friendly,  almost  sister-like  affection. 

I  do  not  think  that,  even  if  she  had 
never  known  the  Englishman,  she 
would  have  really  become  in  love  with 
Rameau,  despite  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
congeniality  of  literary  pursuits ;  but 
perhaps  she  might  have  fancied  her- 
self in  love  with  him.  And  till  one, 
whether  man  or  woman,  has  known 
real  love,  fancy  is  readily  mistaken  for 
it.  But  little  as  she  had  seen  of 
Graham,  and  that  little  not  in  itself 
wholly  favourable  to  him,  she  knew  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  that  his  image 
would  never  be  replaced  by  one  equally 
dear.  Perhaps  in  those  qualities  that 
placed  him  in  opposition  to  her  she 
felt  his  attractions.  The  poetical  in 
woman  exaggerates  the  worth  of  the 
practical  in  man.  Still  for  Raincau 
her  exquisitely  kind  and  sympathising 
nature  conceived  one  of  those  senti- 


ments which  in  woman  are  almost 
angel-like.  We  have  seen  in  bet 
letters  to  Madame  de  Grantmesnil 
that  from  the  first  he  inspired  her 
with  a  compassionate  interest ;  then 
the  compassion  was  checked  by  her 
perception  of  his  more  unamiable  and 
envious  attributes.  But  now  those 
attributes,  if  still  existent,  had  ceased 
to  be  apparent  to  her,  and  the  com- 
passion became  unalloyed. .  Indeed,  it 
was  thus  so  far  increased,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  friendly  observer  to 
look  at  the  beautiful  face  of  this  youth, 
prematurely  wasted  and  worn,  with- 
out the  kindliness  of  pity.  His  pro- 
sperity had  brightened  and  sweetened 
the  expression  of  that  face,  but  it  bad 
not  effiiced  the  vestiges  of  decay ; 
rather  perhaps  deepened  them,  for  the 
duties  of  his  post  necessitated  a  regu- 
lar labour,  to  which  he  had  been  un- 
accustomed, and  the  regular  labour 
necessitated,  or  seemed  to  him  to  ne- 
cessitate, an  increase  of  fatal  stimu- 
lants. He  imbibed  absinthe  with 
everything  he  drank,  and  to  absinthe 
he  united  opium.  This,  of  course, 
Isaura  knew  not,  any  more  than  she 
knew  of  his  liaison  with  the  "  Ondine  " 
of  his  muse;  she  saw  only  the  increas- 
ing delicacy  of  his  face  and  form,  con- 
trasted by  his  increased  geniality  and 
liveliness  of  spirits,  and  the  contrast 
saddened  her.  Intellectually,  too,  she 
felt  for  him  compassion.  She  recog- 
nised and  respected  in  him  the  yearn- 
ings of  a  genius  too  weak  to  perform 
a  tithe  of  what,  in  the  arrogance  of 
youth,  it  promised  to  its  ambition. 
She  saw,  too,  those  struggles  between 
a  higher  and  a  lower  self,  to  which  a 
weak  degree  of  genius,  united  with  a 
strong  degree  of  arrogance,  is  so  often 
subjected.  Perhaps  she  over-estimated 
the  degree  of  genius,  and  what,  if 
rightly  guided,  it  could  do;  but  she 
did,  in  the  desire  of  her  own  heavenlier 
instinct,  aspire  to  guide  it  heavenward. 
And,  as  if  she  were  twenty  years  older 
than  huuself,  she  obeyed  that   desire 
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in  remonstrating  and  warning  and 
urging,  anil  the  young  man  took  all 
these  "  preacliments  "  with  a  pleased 
submissive    patience.     Such,    as    the 


new  year  dawned  upon  the  grave  of 
the  old  one,  was  the  position  between 
these  two.  And  nothing  more  was 
heard  from  Graham  Vuue. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


It  has  now  become  due  to  Graham 
Vane,  and  to  his  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  my  readers,  to  explain  some- 
what more  distinctly  the  nature  of  tlie 
quest  in  prosecution  of  which  he  had 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Parisian  police, 
and,  under  an  assumed  name,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  Lebeau. 

The  best  way  of  discharging  this 
duty  will  perliaps  be  to  place  before 
the  reader  the  contents  of  the  letter 
which  passed  under  Graham's  eyes  on 
the  day  in  which  the  heart  of  the 
writer  ceased  to  beat. 

"  Confidential. 
"  To  be  opened  immediately  after  my 
death,  and  before  the  perusal  of  my 
will. 

"  Richard  King. 

"  To  Geaham  Vane,  Esq. 

"  Mt  deae  Geaham,  —  By  the 
direction  on  the  envelope  of  this 
letter,  '  Before  the  perusal  of  my  will,' 
I  have  wished  to  save  you  from  the 
disappointment  you  would  naturally 
experience  if  you  learned  my  bequest 
without  being  prevised  of  the  con- 
ditions which  I  am  about  to  impose 
upon  your  honour.  You  will  see  ere 
you  conclude  this  letter  that  you  are 
the  only  man  living  to  whom  I  could 
intrust  the  secret  it  contains  and  the 
task  it  enjoins. 

"  You  are  aware  that  I  was  not 
born  to  the  fortune  that  passed  to  me 
by  the  death  of  a  distant  relation,  who 


had,  in  my  earlier  youth,  children  of 
his  own.  I  was  an  only  son,  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  a 
very  slender  pittance.  My  guardians 
designed  me  for  the  medical  profession. 
I  began  my  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  them. 
It  so  chanced  that  there  I  lodged  in 
the  same  house  with  an  artist  named 
Auguste  Duval,  who,  failing  to  gain 
his  livelih  )od  as  a  painter,  in  what — 
for  his  style  was  ambitious — is  termed 
the  Historical  School,  had  accepted 
the  humbler  calling  of  a  drawing- 
master.  He  had  practised  in  that 
branch  of  the  profession  for  several 
years  at  Tours,  having  a  good  clientele 
among  English  families  settled  there. 
This  clientele,  as  he  frankly  confessed, 
he  had  lost  from  some  irregularities 
of  conduct.  He  was  not  a  bad  man, 
but  of  convivial  temper,  and  easily  led 
into  temptation.  He  had  removed  to 
Paris  a  few  months  before  I  made  his 
acquaintance.  He  obtained  a  few 
pupils,  and  often  lost  them  as  soon  as 
gained.  He  was  unpunctual  and 
addicted  to  drink.  But  he  had  a 
small  pension,  accorded  to  him,  he  was 
wont  to  say  mysteriously,  by  some 
high-born  kinsfolk,  too  proud  to  own 
connection  with  a  drawing-master,  and 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  never 
name  them.  He  never  did  name  them 
to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  to  this 
day  whether  the  story  of  this  noble 
relationship  was  true  or  false.  A 
pension,  however,  he  did  receive  quar- 
terly from  some  person  or  other,  and 
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it  was  an  unhappy  provision  for  him. 
It  tended  to  make  hira  an  idler  in 
his  proper  calling ;  and  wlienever  he 
received  the  p;iynicnt  he  spent  it  in 
debauch,  to  the  neglect,  while  it 
lasted,  of  his  pupils.  This  man  had 
residing  with  him  a  young  daughter, 
singularly  beautiful.  You  may  divine 
the  rest.  I  fell  in  love  with  her — a 
love  deepened  by  the  compassion  with 
which  she  inspired  me.  Her  father 
left  her  so  frequently,  that,  living  on 
the  same  floor,  we  saw  much  of  each 
other.  Parent  and  child  were  often 
in  great  need — lacking  even  fuel  or 
food.  Of  course  I  assisted  them  to  the 
utmost  of  my  scanty  means.  Much 
as  I  was  fascinated  by  Louise  Duval, 
I  was  not  blind  to  great  defects  in  her 
character.  She  was  capricious,  vain, 
aware  of  her  beauty,  and  sighing  tor 
the  pleasures  or  the  gauds  beyond 
her  reach.  I  knew  that  she  did  not 
love  me — there  was  little,  indeed,  to 
captivate  her  fancy  in  a  poor,  thread- 
bare medical  stndent — and  yet  I  fondly 
imagined  that  my  own  persevering  de- 
votion would  at  length  win  her  affec- 
tions. I  spoke  to  her  father  more  than 
once  of  my  hope  some  day  to  make 
Louise  my  wife.  This  hope,  I  must 
frankly  acknowledge,  he  never  encour- 
aged. On  the  contrary,  he  treated 
it  with  scorn, — '  His  child  with  her 
beauty  would  look  much  higher,'  but 
he  continued  all  the  same  to  accept  my 
assistance,  and  to  sanction  my  visits. 
At  length  my  slender  purse  was 
pretty  well  exhausted,  and  the  luckless 
drawing-master  was  so  harassed  with 
petty  debts  that  f  irther  credit  became 
impossible.  At  this  time  I  huppened 
to  hear  from  a  fellow-student  that 
his  sister,  who  was  the  principal  of 
a  lady's  school  in  Chelteaham,  had 
commissioned  him  to  look  out  for  a 
first-rate  teacher  of  drawing,  with 
whom  her  elder  pupils  could  converse 
in  French,  but  who  should  be  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  English  to 
make  his  instructions   intelligible  to 


the  young.  The  salary  was  lihcr:il, 
the  school  large  and  of  hif;;h  repute, 
and  his  appointment  to  it  would  open 
to  an  able  teacher  no  inconsiderable 
connection  among  private  families.  I 
communicated  this  intelligence  to 
Duval.  He  caught  at  it  eagerly.  He 
had  learned  at  Tours  to  speak  English 
fluently;  and  as  his  professional  skill 
was  of  high  order,  and  he  was  popular 
with  several  eminent  artists,  he  ob- 
tained certificates  as  to  his  talents, 
which  ray  fellow-student  forwarded  to 
England  with  specimens  of  Duval's 
drawings.  In  a  few  days  the  offer  of 
an  engagement  arrived,  was  accepted, 
and  Duval  and  his  daughter  set  out 
for  Cheltenham.  At  the  eve  of  their 
departure,  Louise,  profoundly  dejected 
at  the  prospect  of  banishment  to  a 
foreign  country,  and  plauing  no  trust 
in  her  father's  reform  to  steady  habits, 
evinced  a  tenderness  for  me  hitherto 
new — she  wept  bitterly.  She  allowed 
me  to  believe  that  her  tears  flowed  at 
the  thought  of  parting  with  me,  and 
even  besought  me  to  accompany  them 
to  Cheltenham — if  only  for  a  few 
days.  You  may  suppose  how  delight- 
edly I  complied  with  the  request. 
Duval  hud  been  about  a  week  at  the 
watering-place,  and  was  discharging 
the  duties  he  had  undertaken  with 
such  unwonted  steadiness  and  regvi- 
larity  that  I  began  sorrowfully  to  feel 
I  had  no  longer  an  excuse  for  not 
returning  to  my  studies  at  Paris,  when 
the  poor  teacher  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  paralysis.  He  lost  the  power  of 
movement,  and  his  mind  was  affected. 
I'he  medical  attendant  called  in  said 
that  he  might  linger  thus  for  some 
time,  but  that,  even  if  he  recovered 
his  intellect,  which  was  more  than 
doubtful,  he  would  never  be  able  to 
resume  his  profession.  I  could  not 
leave  Louise  in  circumstances  so  dis- 
tressing— I  remained.  The  little 
money  Duval  had  brought  from  Paris 
was  now  exhausted  ;  and  when  the 
day   OQ   which  be  bad  been   in  the 
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habit  of  receiving  bis  quarter's  pension 
came  round,  Louise  was  unable  even 
to  conjecture  bow  it  was  to  be  applied 
for.  It  seems  that  he  bad  always  gone 
for  it  in  person,  but  to  whom  he  went 
was  a  secret  which  he  had  never 
divulged.  And  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture his  mind  was  too  enfeebled  even 
to  comprehend  us  when  we  inquired. 
I  had  already  drawn  from  the  small 
capital  on  the  interest  of  which  I  had 
maintained  myself;  I  now  drew  out 
most  of  the  remainder.  But  this  was 
a  resource  that  could  not  last  long. 
Nor  could  I,  without  seriously  com- 
promising Louise's  character,  be  con- 
stantly in  the  house  with  a  girl  so 
young,  and  whose  sole  legitimate  pro- 
tector was  thus  afSicted.  There 
seemed  but  one  alternative  to  that  of 
abandoning  her  altogether — viz.,  to 
make  her  my  wife,  to  conclude  the 
studies  necessary  to  obtain  my  diploma, 
and  purchase  some  partnership  in  a 
small  country  practice  with  the  scanty 
surplus  that  might  be  left  of  my 
capital.  1  placed  this  option  before 
Louise  timidly,  for  I  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  forcing  her  inclinations. 
She  seemed  much  moved  by  what  she 
called  my  generosity  :  she  consented — 
we  were  married.  I  was,  as  you  may 
conceive,  wholly  ignorant  of  French 
law.  We  were  married  according  to 
the  English  ceremony  and  the  Pro- 
testant ritual.  Shortly  after  our 
marriage  we  all  three  returned  to 
Paris,  taking  an  apartment  in  a  quar- 
ter remote  from  that  in  which  we  had 
before  lodged,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
harassment  to  which  such  small  credi- 
tors as  Duval  had  left  behind  him 
might  subject  us.  I  resumed  my 
studies  with  redoubled  energy,  and 
Louise  was  necessarily  left  much  alone 
with  her  poor  father  in  the  daytime. 
The  defects  in  her  character  became 
more  and  more  visible.  She  reproached 
me  for  the  solitude  to  which  I  con- 
demned her;  our  poverty  galled  lierj 
ehs  had  uo  kind  greeting  for  me  when 


I  returned  at  evening,  wearied  oat. 
Before  marriage  she  had  not  loved 
me  —  after  marriage,  alas !  I  fear 
she  hated.  We  had  been  returned  to 
Paris  some  months  when  poor  Duval 
died :  he  had  never  recovered  his 
faculties,  nor  had  we  ever  learned 
from  whom  bis  pension  had  been 
received.  Very  soon  after  her  father's 
death  1  observed  a  singular  change  in 
the  humour  and  manner  of  Louise. 
She  was  no  longer  peevish,  irascible, 
reproachful ;  but  taciturn  and  thought- 
ful. She  seemed  to  me  under  the 
influence  of  some  suppressed  excite- 
ment :  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eye 
abstracted.  At  length,  one  evening 
when  I  returned  I  found  her  gone. 
She  did  not  come  back  that  night  nor 
the  next  day.  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  conjecture  what  had  become  of 
her.  She  had  no  friends,  so  far  as  I 
knew — no  one  had  visited  at  our 
squalid  apartment.  The  poor  house 
in  which  we  lodged  had  no  concilrge 
whom  I  could  question ;  but  the 
ground-floor  was  occupied  by  a  small 
tobacconist's  shop,  and  the  woman  at 
the  counter  told  me  that  for  some 
days  before  my  wife's  disappearance, 
she  had  observed  her  pass  the  shop- 
window  in  going  out  in  the  afternoon 
and  returning  towards  the  evening. 
Two  terrible  conjectures  beset  me : 
either  in  her  walk  she  had  met  some 
admirer,  with  whom  she  had  fled ;  or, 
unable  to  bear  the  companionship  and 
poverty  of  a  union  which  she  had 
begun  to  loathe,  she  had  gone  forth  to 
drown  herself  in  the  Seme.  On  the 
third  day  from  her  flight  I  received 
the  letter  I  enclose.  Possibly  the 
handwriting  may  serve  you  as  a  guide 
in  the  mission  I  intrust  to  you : — 

'  Monsieur, — You  have  deceived 
me  vilely — taken  advantage  of  my 
inexperienced  youth  and  friendless 
position  to  decoy  me  into  an  illegal 
marriage.  !iMy  only  consolation  under 
my  calamity'  and  disgrace  is,  that  I  am 
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at  least  free  from  a  detested  bond. 
You  will  not  see  me  again — it  is  idle 
to  attemjjt  to  do  so.  I  have  obtained 
refuge  with  relations  whom  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  discover,  and 
to  whom  I  intrust  my  fate.  And  even 
if  you  could  learn  the  shelter  I  have 
sought,  and  have  the  audacity  to 
molest  me,  you  w^ould  but  subject 
yourself  to  the  chastisement  you  so 
richly  deserve. 

•LouiSB  DtrvAi,.' 

"At  the  perusal  of  this  cold- 
hearted,  ungrateful  letter,  the  love  I 
had  felt  for  this  woman — already  much 
shaken  by  her  wayward  and  perverse 
temper — vanished  from  my  heart, 
never  to  return.  But  as  an  honest 
man,  my  conscience  was  terribly  stung. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  I  liad  un- 
knowingly deceived  her — that  our 
marriage  was  not  legal  ? 

"  When  I  recovered  from  the  stun 
which  was  the  first  effect  of  her 
letter,  I  sought  the  opinion  of  an 
avone  in  the  neighbourhood,  named 
Sartiges,  and,  to  my  dismay,  I  learned 
that  while  I,  marrying  according  to 
the  customs  of  my  own  country,  was 
legally  bound  to  Louise  in  England, 
and  could  not  marry  another,  the 
marriage  was  in  all  ways  illegal  for 
her, — being  without  the  consent  of 
her  relations  while  she  was  under  age 
— without  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which, 
though  I  never  heard  any  profession  of 
religious  belief  from  her  or  her  father, 
it  might  fairly  be  presumed  that  she 
belonged — and,  above  all,  without  the 
form  of  civil  contract  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  legal  marriage  of  a 
French  subject. 

"  The  a«o«e  said  that  the  marriage, 
therefore,  in  itself  was  null,  and  that 
Louise  could,  without  incurring  legal 
penalties  for  bigamy,  marry  again  in 
France  according  to  the  French  laws ; 
but  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  probable  that  her   next   of  kin 


would  apply  on  her  behalf  to  the 
proper  court  for  the  formal  annulment 
of  the  marriage,  which  would  be  the 
most  cfl'ectnal  mode  of  saving  her 
from  any  molestation  on  my  part,  and 
remove  all  possible  question  hereafter 
as  to  her  single  state  and  absolute 
right  to  remarry.  I  had  better  remain 
quiet,  and  wait  for  intimation  of 
further  proceedings.  I  knew  not  what 
else  to  do,  and  necessarily  submitted. 

"  From  this  wretched  listlessness  of 
mind,  alternated  now  by  vehement 
resentment  against  Louise,  now  by  the 
reproach  of  my  own  sense  of  honour  in 
leaving  that  honour  in  so  questionable 
a  point  of  view,  I  was  aroused  by  a 
letter  from  the  distant  kinsman  by 
whom  hitherto  I  had  been  so  neglected. 
In  the  previous  year  he  had  lost  one 
of  his  two  children  ;  tbe  other  was 
just  dead :  no  nearer  relation  now 
surviving  stood  between  me  and  my 
chance  of  inheritance  from  him.  He 
wrote  word  of  his  domestic  affliction 
with  a  manly  sorrow  which  touched 
me,  said  that  his  health  was  failing, 
and  begged  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
come  and  visit  him  in  Scotland.  I 
went,  and  continued  to  reside  with 
him  till  his  death,  some  months  after- 
wards. By  his  will  1  succeeded  to  his 
ample  fortune  on  condition  of  taking 
his  name. 

"  As  soon  as  the  aflfdrs  connected 
with  this  inheritance  permitted,  I 
returned  to  Paris,  and  again  saw  M. 
Sartiges.  I  had  never  heard  from 
Louise,  nor  from  any  one  connected 
with  her  since  the  letter  you  have 
read.  No  steps  had  been  taken  to 
annul  the  marriage,  and  suflacient  time 
had  elapsed  to  render  it  improbable 
that  such  steps  would  be  taken  now. 
But  if  no  such  steps  were  taken,  how- 
ever free  from  the  marriage-bond 
Louise  might  be,  it  clearly  remained 
binding  on  myself. 

"  At  my  request,  M.  Sartiges  took 
the  most  vigorous  measures  that 
occurred    to 'him  to  ascertain  where 
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Louise  \V!is,  and  what  and  who  was 
the  lelatiou  witli  whom  she  asserted 
she  had  found  refuge.  The  police 
were  employed  ;  advertisements  were 
issued,  concealing  names,  but  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  be  intelligible  to 
Louise  if  they  came  under  her  eye, 
and  to  the  cfiect  that  if  any  infor- 
mality in  our  marriage  existed,  she 
was  implored  for  her  own  sake  to 
remove  it  by  a  second  ceremonial 
— answer  to  be  addressed  to  the 
avoue.  No  answer  came ;  the  police 
had  hitherto  failed  of  discovering  her, 
but  were  sanguine  of  success,  when  a 
few  weeks  after  these  advertisements 
a  packet  reached  M.  Sartiges,  en- 
closing the  certificates  annexed  to 
this  letter,  of  the  death  of  Louise 
Duval  at  Munich.  The  certificates, 
as  you  will  see,  are  to  appearance 
officially  attested  and  unquestionably 
genuine.  So  they  were  considered 
by  M.  Sartiges  as  well  as  by  myself. 
Here,  then,  all  inquiry  ceased — the 
police  were  dismissed.  I  was  free. 
By  little  and  little  I  overcame  the 
painful  impressions  which  my  ill- 
starred  union  and  the  announcement 
of  Louise's  early  death  bequeathed. 
Rich,  and  of  active  mind,  I  learned  to 
dismiss  the  trials  of  my  youth  as  a 
gloomy  dream.  I  entered  into  public 
life  ;  I  made  myself  a  creditable  posi- 
tion ;  became  acquainted  with  your 
aunt ;  we  were  wedded,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  nature  embellished 
mine.  Alas,  alas  !  two  years  after 
our  marriage — nearly  five  years  after 
I  had  received  the  certificates  of 
Louise's  death — I  and  your  aunt 
made  a  summer  excursion  into  the 
country  of  the  Rhine;  on  our  return 
we  rested  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  One 
day  while  there  I  was  walking  alone 
in  ihe  environs  of  the  town,  wlien,  on 
the  road,  a  little  girl,  seemingly  about 
five  years  old,  in  chase  of  a  butterfly, 
slumbled  and  fell  just  before  my  feet; 
1  took  her  up,  and  as  she  was  crying 
more  from  the   sliock  of  the  fall  than 


any  actual  hurt,  I  was  still  trying  my 
best  to  comfort  her,  when  a  lady  some 
l):ices  behind  her  came  up,  and  in 
taking  the  child  from  my  arms  as  I 
was  bending  over  her,  thanked  me  in 
a  voice  that  made  my  heart  stand 
still ;  I  looked  up,  and  beheld  Louise, 

"  It  was  not  till  I  had  convul- 
sively clasped  her  hand  and  uttered 
her  name  that  she  recognized  me.  I 
was,  no  doubt,  the  more  altered  of 
the  two — prosperity  and  happiness 
had  left  little  trace  of  the  needy,  care- 
worn, threadbare  student.  But  if 
she  were  the  last  to  recognize,  she  was 
the  first  to  recover  self-possession. 
The  expression  of  her  face  became 
hard  and  set.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
repeat  with  any  verbal  accuracy  the 
brief  converse  that  took  place  between 
us,  as  she  placed  the  child  on  the 
grass  bank  beside  the  path,  bade  her 
stay  there  quietly,  and  walked  on  with 
me  some  paces  as  if  she  did  not  wish 
the  child  to  hear  what  was  said. 

"  The  purport  of  what  passed  was 
to  this  effect :  She  refused  to  explain 
the  certificates  of  her  death  further 
than  that,  becoming  aware  of  what 
she  called  the  *  persecution  '  of  the 
advertisements  issued  and  inquiries 
instituted,  she  had  caused  those  docu- 
ments to  be  sent  to  the  address  given 
in  the  advertisement,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate all  further  molestati(m.  But 
how  they  could  have  been  obtained, 
or  by  what  art  so  ingeniously  forged 
as  to  deceive  the  acuteness  of  a  prac- 
tised lawyer,  1  know  not  to  this  daj-. 
She  declared,  indeed,  tliat  she  was 
now  hapjiy,  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  that  if  I  wished  to  make  some 
reparation  for  the  wrong  I  had  done 
her,  it  would  be  to  leave  her  in  peaic  ; 
and  in  case — which  was  not  likely — 
we  ever  met  again,  to  regard  and 
treat  her  as  a  stranger  ;  that  she,  on 
her  part,  never  would  molest  me,  and 
that  tlie  certified  death  of  Louise 
Duval  left  me  as  free  to  marry  again 
as  she  considered  herself  to  be. 
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''  My  mind  was  so  confused,  so  be- 
wildered, while  she  thus  talked,  that 
I  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  her. 
The  blow  had  so  crushed  me  that  I 
scarcely  struggled  under  it  ;  only,  as 
she  turned  to  leave  me,  I  suddenly 
recoiled ed  that  the  child,  wheu  taken 
from  my  arms,  had  '  called  her 
'  Maman,'  and,  judtring  by  the  ap- 
parent age  of  the  child,  it  must  have 
been  born  but  a  few  months  after 
Louise  had  left  me — that  it  must  be 
mine.  And  so,  in  my  dreary  woe,  I 
faltered  out — '  But  what  of  your  in- 
fant ?  Surely  that  has  on  me  a  claim 
that  you  relinquish  for  yourself.  You 
were  not  unfaithful  to  me  while  you 
deemed  you  were  my  wife  ? ' 

"  '  Heavens !  Can  you  insult  me 
by  such  a  doubt  ?  No ! '  she  cried 
out,  impulsively  and  haughtily. 
•  But  as  I  was  not  legally  your 
wife,  the  child  is  not  legally  yours  ;  it 
is  mine,  and  only  mine.  Neverthe- 
less, if  you  wish  to  claim  it,' — here 
she  paused  as  in  doubt.  I  saw  at 
once  that  she  was  prepared  to  resign 
to  me  the  child  if  I  bad  urged  her 
to  do  so.  I  mu.st  own,  with  a  pang 
of  remorse,  that  I  recoiled  from  such 
a  proposal.  What  could  1  do  with 
the  child  ?  How  explain  to  my  wife 
the  cause  of  my  interest  in  it  ?  H 
only  a  natural  child  of  mine,  I  should 
have  shruidi  from  owning  to  Janet  a 
youthful  error.  But,  as  it  was, — the 
child  by  a  former  marriage, — the 
former  wife  still  living  ! — my  blood 
ran  cold  with  dread.  And  if  I  did 
take  the  child — invent  what  stoiy  I 
might  as  to  its  parentage,  should  I 
not  expose  myself,  expose  Janet,  to 
terrible  constant  danger  ?  The 
mother's  natural  affection  might 
urge  her  at  any  time  to  seek  tidings 
of  the  child,  and  in  so  doing  she 
might  easily  discover  my  new  name, 
and,  perhaps  years  hence,  establish  on 
me  her  own  claim. 

"  '  No,  I  could  not  risk  such  perils,' 
I  replied,  sullenly.    '  You  say  rightly  j 
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the  child  is  yours — only  yours."  I 
was  about  to  add  an  ofl'er  of  pecuniary 
provision  for  it,  but  Louise  had 
already  turned  scornfully  towards  the 
bank  on  which  she  had  left  the  infant. 
I  saw  her  snatch  from  the  child's 
hand  some  wild  flowers  the  poor  thing 
had  been  gathering;  and  how  often 
have  I  thought  of  the  rude  way  in 
which  she  did  it — not  as  a  mother 
who  loves  her  child.  Just  then  other 
passengers  appeared  on  the  road — two 
of  them  I  knew — an  English  couple 
very  intimate  with  Lady  Janet  and 
myself.  They  stopped  to  accost  me, 
while  Louise  passed  by  with  the 
infmt  towards  the  town.  I  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  strove  to 
collect  my  thoughts.  Terrible  as 
was  the  discovery  thus  suddenly 
made,  it  was  evident  that  Louise 
had  as  strong  an  interest  as  myself 
to  conceal  it.  There  was  little  chance 
that  it  would  ever  be  divulged.  Her 
dress  and  that  of  the  child  were  those 
of  persons  in  the  richer  classes  of  bfe. 
After  all,  doubtless,  the  child  needed 
not  pecuniary  assistance  from  me,  and 
was  surely  best  ofi'  under  the  mother's 
care.  Thus  I  sought  to  comfort  and 
to  delude  myself. 

"  The  next  day  Janet  and  I  left 
Aix-la-ChaptUe  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. But  it  was  imjiossible  for  me 
to  banish  the  dreadful  thought  that 
Janet  was  not  legally  my  wife;  that 
could  she  even  guess  the  secret  lodged 
in  my  breast  she  would  be  lost  to  me 
for  ever,  even  though  she  died  of  the 
separation  (you  know  well  how  ten- 
derly she  loved  me).  Jly  nature  under- 
went a  silent  revolution.  I  had  pre- 
viously cherished  the  ambition 
common  to  most  men  in  public  life, 
— the  ambition  for  fame,  for  place, 
for  power.  That  ambition  left  me;  I 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  becoming 
too  well  known,  lest  Louise  or  her 
connections,  as  yet  ignorant  of  my 
new  name,  might  more  easily  learn 
what   the   world   knew — viz.,   that  I 
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hiul  previously  borne  another  name — 
tlie  name  of  her  husband — and  find- 
ing mc  wealthy  and  honoured,  might 
hereafter  he  tempted  to  ekini  for  her- 
self or  her  daughter  the  ties  she  ab- 
jured for  both  while  slie  deemed  me 
poor  and  despised.  But  partly  my 
conseienee,  partlj'  tlK>  influence  of  the 
angel  by  my  side,  compelled  me  to 
seek  whatever  means  of  doing  good  to 
others  position  and  and  circumstances 
placed  at  my  disposal.  I  was  alarmed 
when  even  such  quiet  exercise  of  mind 
and  fortune  acquired  a  sort  of  cele- 
brity. How  painfully  I  shrank  from 
it !  The  world  attributed  my  dread 
of  publicity  to  unaffected  modesty. 
The  world  praised  me,  and  I  knew 
myself  an  impostor.  But  the  years 
stole  on.  I  heard  no  more  of  Louise 
or  her  child,  and  my  fears  gradually 
subsided.  Yet  1  was  consoled  when 
the  two  children  born  to  me  by  Janet 
died  in  their  infancy.  Had  they 
lived,  who  can  tell  whether  something 
might  not  have  transpired  to  prove 
them  illegitimate  ? 

"  I  must  hasten  on.  At  last  came 
the  great  and  crushing  calamity  of 
my  life :  I  lost  the  woman  who  was 
my  all  in  all.  At  least  she  was  spared 
the  discovery  that  w'ould  have  de- 
prived me  of  the  right  of  tending  her 
deathbed,  and  leaving  within  her  tomb 
a  place  vacant  for  myself. 

"  But  after  the  first  agonies  that 
followed  her  loss,  the  conscience  I 
had  so  long  sought  to  tranquillize  be- 
came terribly  reproachful.  Louise 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  my  con- 
sideration, but  my  guiltless  child 
had  not  done  so.  Did  it  live  still  ?  If 
60,  was  it  not  the  heir  to  my  fortunes 
— the  only  child  left  to  me  ?  True, 
I  have  the  absolute  right  to  dispose 
of  my  wealth  :  it  is  not  in  land  ;  it  is 
not  entailed ;  but  was  not  the  daugh- 
ter I  had  forsaken  morally  the  first 
claimant  ?  was  no  reparation  due  to 
her  ?  You  remember  that  my  phy- 
sician     ordered      me,     some     little 


time  after  your  aunt's  death,  to  seek  a 
temporary  change  of  scene.  I  obeyed, 
and  went  away  no  one  knew  whither. 
Well,  I  repaired  to  Paris ;  there  I 
sought  M.  Sartiges,  the  avoue.  I 
found  he  had  been  long  dead.  I 
discovered  his  executors,  and  inquired 
if  any  papers  or  correspondence 
between  Richard  Macdonald  and  him- 
self many  years  ago  were  in  existence. 
All  such  documents,  with  others  not 
returned  to  correspondents  at  his 
decease,  had  been  burned  by  his 
desire.  No  possible  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Louise,  should  any  have  been 
gained  since  1  last  saw  her,  was  left. 
What  then  to  do  I  knew  not.  I  did 
not  dare  to  make  inquiries  through 
strangers,  which,  if  discovering  my 
child,  might  also  bring  to  light  a 
marriage  that  would  have  dishonoured 
the  memory  of  my  lost  saint.  I 
returned  to  England,  feeling  that  my 
days  were  numbered.  It  is  to  you 
that  I  transmit  the  task  of  those 
researches  which  1  could  not  institute. 
I  bequeath  to  you,  with  the  exception 
of  trilling  legacies  and  donations  to 
public  charities,  the  whole  of  my  for- 
tune. But  you  will  understand  by 
this  letter  that  it  is  to  be  held  on  a 
trust  which  I  cannot  specify  in  my 
will.  I  could  not,  without  dishonouring 
the  venerated  name  of  your  aunt, 
indicate  as  the  heiress  of  my  wealth  a 
child  by  a  wife  living  at  the  time  I 
married  Janet.  I  cannot  form  any 
words  for  such  a  devise  which  would 
not  arouse  gossip  and  suspicion,  and 
furnish  ultimately  a  clue  to  the  disco- 
very I  would  shun.  I  calculate  that, 
after  all  deductions,  the  sum  that  will 
devolve  to  you  will  be  about  £220,000. 
That  which  I  mean  to  be  absolutely 
and  at  once  yours  is  the  comparatively 
triHing  legacy  of  £20,000.  If  Louise's 
child  be  not  living,  or  if  you  find  full 
reason  to  suppose  that,  despite  appear- 
ances, the  child  is  not  mine,  the  whole 
of  my  fortune  lapses  to  you :  but 
should  Louise  be  surviving  and  need 
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pecuniary  aid,  you  will  contrive  that 
she  may  have  such  an  annuity  as  you 
may  doeiu  fitting,  without  learning 
whence  it  come.  You  perceive  that  it 
is  your  object,  if  possible,  even  more 
than  mine,  to  preserve  free  from  slur 
the  name  and  memory  of  her  who  was 
to  you  a  second  mother.  All  ends  we 
desire  would  be  accomplished  could 
you,  on  discovering  my  lost  child,  feel 
that,  without  constraining  your  incli- 
nations, you  could  make  her  your  u'ife. 
She  would  then  naturally  share  with 
you  my  fortune,  and  all  claims  of 
justice  and  duty  would  be  quietly 
appeased.  She  would  now  be  of  age 
suitable  to  yours.  When  I  saw  her  at 
Aix  she  gave  j)romise  of  inheriting  no 
small  share  of  her  mother's  beauty. 
If  Louise's  assurance  of  her  easy  cir- 
cumstances were  true,  her  daughter 
has  jiossibly  been  educated  and  reared 
with  tenderness  and  care.  You  have 
already  assured  me  that  you  have  no 
prior  attachment.  But  if,  on  dis- 
covering this  child,  you  find  her  already 
married,  or  one  whom  you  could  not 
love  nor  esteem,  I  leave  it  implicitly 
to  your  honour  and  judgment  to  deter- 
mine what  share  of  the  £200,000  left 
in  your  hands  should  be  consigned  to 
her.  She  may  have  been  corrupted  by 
her  mother's  principles.  She  may — 
Heaven  forbid  ! — have  fallen  into  evil 
courses,  and  wealtli  would  be  misspent 
in  her  hands.  In  that  case  a  compe- 
tence sufficing  to  save  her  from  further 
degradation,  from  the  temptations  of 
poverty,  would  be  all  that  I  desire 
you  to  devote  from  my  wealth.  On 
the  contrary,  you  may  find  in  her  one 
who,  in  all  respects,  ought  to  be  my 
chief  inheritor.  All  this  I  leave  in  full 
confidence  to  you,  as  being,  of  all  the 
men  I  know,  the  one  who  unites  the 
highest  sense  of  honour  with  the 
largest  share  of  practical  sense  and 
knowledge  of  life.  The  main  difll- 
culty,  whatever  this  lost  girl  may 
derive  from  my  gubstance,  will  be  in 
devising  some  means  to  convey  it  to 


her,  so  that  neither  she  nor  those 
around  her  may  trace  the  bequest  to 
me.  She  can  never  be  acknowledged 
as  my  child — ^never  !  Your  reverence 
for  tlie  beloved  dead  forbids  that.  This 
difficulty  your  clear  strong  sense  must 
overcome :  mine  is  blinded  by  the 
shades  of  death.  You,  too,  will  deli- 
berately consider  how  to  institute  the 
inquiries  after  mother  and  child  so  as 
not  to  betray  our  secret.  This  will 
require  great  caution.  You  will  pro- 
bably commence  at  Paris,  through  the 
agency  of  the  police,  to  whom  you  will 
be  very  guarded  in  your  communi. 
tions.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  I 
have  no  miniature  of  Louise,  and  that 
any  description  of  her  must  be  so 
vague  that  it  may  not  serve  to  dis- 
cover her ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  may 
prevent  your  mistaking  for  her  some 
other  of  her  name.  Louise  was  above 
the  common  height,  and  looked  taller 
than  she  was,  with  the  peculiar  combi- 
nation of  very  dark  hair,  very  fair  com- 
plexion, and  light  grey  eyes.  She  would 
now  be  somewhat  under  the  age  of 
forty.  She  was  not  without  accom- 
plishments, derived  from  the  com- 
panionship with  her  father.  She  spoke 
English  fluently ;  she  drew  with  taste, 
and  even  with  talent.  You  will  see  the 
prudence  of  confining  research  at  first 
to  Louise,  rather  than  to  the  child  who 
is  the  principal  object  of  it ;  for  it  is 
not  till  you  can  ascertain  what  has 
become  of  her  that  you  can  trust  the 
accuracy  of  any  information  respecting 
the  daughter,  whom  I  assume,  per- 
haps after  all  erroneously,  to  be  mine. 
Though  Louise  talked  with  such  levity 
of  holding  herself  free  to  marry,  the 
birth  of  her  child  might  be  sufficient 
injury  to  her  reputation  to  become  a 
serious  obstacle  to  such  second  nup- 
tials, not  having  taken  formal  steps  to 
annul  her  marriage  with  myself.  If 
not  thus  re-married,  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  siic  should  not  resume 
her  maiden  name  of  Duval,  as  she  did 
in  the  signature  of  her  letter  to  me : 
s2 
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finding  that  I  had  ceased  to  molest 
lier  by  the  inquiries,  to  elude  which 
she  had  invented  the  false  statement 
of  her  death.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  she  is  residing  some- 
where in  Paris,  and  in  the  name  of 
Duval.  Of  course  the  burden  of  un- 
certainty as  to  your  future  cannot  be 
left  to  oppress  you  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  If  at  the  end,  say,  of 
two  years,  your  reseaiclies  have  wholly 
failed,  consider  three-fourths  of  my 
whole  fortune  to  have  passed  to  you, 
and  put  by  the  fourth  to  accumulate, 
should  the  child  afterwards  be  dis- 
covered, and  satisfy  your  judgment  as 
to  her  claims  on  me  as  her  father. 
Should  she  not,  it  will  be  a  reserve 
fund  for  your  own  children.  But  oh, 
if  my  child  could  be  found  in  time  ! 
and  oh,  if  she  be  all  that  could  win 
your  heart,  and  be  the  wife  you  would 
select  from  free  choice !  I  can  say  no 
more.  Pity  me,  and  judge  leniently  of 
Janet's  husband. 

"R.  K." 

The  key  to  Graham's  conduct  is 
now  given ; — the  deep  sorrow  that  took 
him  to  the  tomb  of  the  aunt  he  so 
revered,  and  whose  honoured  memory 
was  subjected  to  so  great  a  risk  ;  the 
slightuess  of  change  in  his  expenditure 
and  mode  of  life,  ;ifter  an  inheritance 
supposed  to  be  so  ample;  the  abnegation 
of  his  political  ambition  ;  the  subject  I 
of  his  inquiries,  and  the  cautious  re- 
serve imposed  upon  them  ;  above  all, 
the  position  towards  Isaura  in  which 
he  was  so  cruelly  placed. 

Certainly,  his  first  thought  in  re- 
volving the  conditions  of  his  trust  had 
been  that  of  marriage  with  this  lust 
child  of  Richard  King's,  should  she  be 
discovered  single,  disengaged,  and  not 
rejiulsive  to  his  inclinations.  Tacitly 
he  subscribed  to  the  reasons  for  this 
course  alleged  by  the  deceased.  It 
was  the  simplest  and  readiest  plan  of 
unitinir  justice  to  the  rightful  inheritor 
with  care  for  a  secret  so  important  to 


the  honour  of  his  aunt,  of  Richard 
King  himself — his  benef.ictor, — of  the 
illustrious  house  from  which  Lady 
Janet  had  sprung.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
consideration  that  by  this  course  a 
fortune  so  useful  to  his  career  was 
secured,  was  not  without  influence  on 
the  mind  of  a  man  naturally  ambitious. 
But  on  that  considoration  he  forbade 
himself  to  dwell.  He  put  it  away 
from  him  as  a  sin.  Yet,  to  marriage 
with  any  one  else,  until  his  mission 
was  fulfilled,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  fortune  was  dispelled, 
there  interposed  grave  practical  ob- 
stacles. How  could  he  honestly  pre- 
sent himself  to  a  girl  and  to  her 
parents  in  the  light  of  a  rich  man, 
when  in  reality  he  might  be  but  a  poor 
man  ?  how  could  he  refer  to  any 
lawyer  the  conditions  which  rendered 
impossible  any  settlement  that  touched 
a  shilling  of  the  large  sum  which  at 
any  day  he  might  have  to  transfer  to 
another?  Still,  when  once  fully  con- 
scious how  deep  was  the  love  with 
which  Isaura  had  inspired  him,  the 
idea  of  wedlock  with  the  daughter  of 
Richard  King,  if  she  yet  lived  and  was 
single,  became  inadmissible.  The 
orphan  condition  of  the  young  Italian 
smoothed  away  the  obstacles  to  pro- 
posals of  marriage  which  would  have 
embarrassed  his  addresst.'s  to  girls  of 
his  own  rank,  and  with  parents  who 
would  have  demanded  settlements. 
And  if  he  had  found  Isaura  alone  on 
that  day  on  which  he  had  seen  her 
last,  he  would  doubtless  have  yielded 
to  the  voice  of  his  heart,  avowed  his 
love,  wooed  her  own,  and  committed 
both  to  the  tie  of  betrot'ial.  We 
liave  seen  how  rudely  such  yearnings 
of  his  heart  were  repelled  on  that  last 
interview.  His  English  prejudices 
were  so  deeply  rooted,  that,  even  if  he 
had  been  wholly  free  from  the  trust 
bequeathed  to  him,  he  would  have 
recoiled  from  marriage  with  a  girl 
who,  in  the  ardour  for  notoriety,  could 
link    herself   with  such  associates  as 
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Gustavo  Ramean,  by  habits  a  Bohe- 
mian, and  by  principles  a  Socialist. 

In  fl}ing  from  Paris,  he  embraced 
the  resolve  to  banish  all  thought  of 
wedding  Isaura,  and  to  devote  himself 
sternly  to  the  task  which  had  so 
sacred  a  claim  upon  him.  Not  that 
\e  could  endure  the  idea  of  marrying 
another,  even  if  the  lost  hoiri'ss  .should 
oe  all  that  his  heart  could  have  wor- 
jhipped,  had  that  heart  been  his  own 
to  give;  but  he  was  impatient  of  the 
Ijurdeu  heaped  on  him, — of  the  for- 
tune which  might  not  be  his,  of  the 
uncertainty  which  paralysed  all  his 
ambitious  schemes  for  the  future. 

Yet,  strive  as  he  would — and  no 
man  could  strive  more  resolutely — he 
could  not  succeed  in  banisliing  the 
image  of  Isaura.  It  was  with  him 
always ;  and  with  it  a  sense  of  irre- 
parable loss,  of  a  terrible  void,  of  a 
p'ning  anguish. 

And  the  success  of  his  inquiries  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  while  sufficient  to 
detain  him  in  the  place,  was  so  slight, 
and  advanced  by  such  slow  degrees, 
that  it  furnished  no  continued  occu- 
pation to  his  restless  mind.  M.  Renard 
was  acute  and  painstaking.  But  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  any 
trace  of  a  Parisian  visitor  to  so  popu- 
lar a  spa  so  manj  years  ago,  The 
name  Duval,  too,  was  so  common, 
that  at  Aix,  as  we  have  seen  at  Paris, 
time  was  wasted  iu  the  chase  of  a 
Duval  who  proved  not  to  be  the  lost 
Louise.  At  last  M.  Renard  chanced 
on  a  house  in  which,  iu  the  year  1849, 
two  ladies  from  Paris  had  lodged  for 
three  weeks.  One  was  named  ^ladame 
Duval,  the  other  Madame  Marigny. 
They  were  both  young,  both  very 
handsome,  and  much  of  the  same 
height  and  colouring.  But  Madame 
Marigny  was  the  handsomer  of  the 
two.  ^ladame  Duval  frequented  the 
gaming-tables,  and  was  apparently  of 
very  lively  temper.  Madame  Marigny 
lived  very  quietly,  rarely  or  never 
etirrcd   out,   and  seemed  in  delicate 


health.  She,  however,  quitted  the 
apartment  somewhat  abruptly,  and,  to 
the  best  of  the  lodging-house  keeper's 
recollection,  took  rooms  in  the  country 
near  Aix — she  could  not  remember 
wiiere.  About  two  months  after  the 
departure  of  Madame  Marigny, 
Madame  Duval  also  left  Aix,  and  in 
company  with  a  French  gentleman 
who  had  visited  her  much  of  late — a 
handsome  man  of  striking  appearance. 
The  lodging-house  keeper  did  not 
know  what  or  who  he  was.  She  re- 
membered that  he  used  to  be  an- 
nounced to  Madame  Duval  by  the 
name  of  M.  Achille.  Madame  Duval 
had  never  bei-n  seen  again  by  the 
lodging-house  keeper  after  she  had 
left.  But  Madame  Marigny  she  had 
once  seen,  nearly  five  years  after  she 
had  quitted  the  lodgings — seen  her  by 
chance  at  the  railway  station,  recog- 
nised her  at  once,  and  accosted  her, 
offering  her  the  old  apartment. 
Madame  Marigny  had,  however,  brieHy 
replied  that  she  was  only  at  Aix  for  a 
few  hours,  and  should  quit  it  the  same 
day. 

The  inquiry  now  turned  towards 
Madame  ^larignj'.  The  date  on 
which  the  lodging-house  keeper  had 
last  seen  her  coincided  with  the  year 
in  which  Richard  King  had  met 
Louise.  Possibly,  therefore,  she  might 
have  accompanied  the  latter  to  Aix  at 
that  time,  and  could,  if  found,  give 
information  as  to  her  subsequent  his- 
tory and  present  whereabouts. 

After  a  tedious  search  throughout 
all  the  environs  of  Aix,  Graham  him- 
self came,  by  the  merest  accident, 
upon  the  vestiges  of  Louise's  friend. 
He  had  been  wandering  alone  in  the 
country  round  Aix,  when  a  violent 
thunderstorm  drove  him  to  ask  shelter 
in  the  house  of  a  small  ftirmer,  situ- 
ated in  a  field,  a  little  off  the  byway 
which  he  had  taken.  While  waiting 
for  the  cessation  of  the  storm,  and 
drying  his  clothes  by  the  fire  in  a 
room    that  adjoined  the  kitchen,  he 
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entered  into  conversation  with  the 
fanner's  wife,  a  pleasant,  well-man- 
nered person,  and  made  some  compli- 
mentary observation  on  a  small  sketch 
of  the  house  in  water-colours  that 
hung  upon  the  wall.  "  Ah,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife,  "  that  was  done  by  a 
French  lady  who  lodged  here  many 
years  ago.  She  drew  very  prettily, 
poor  thing." 

"A  lady  who  lodged  here  many 
years  ago — how  many?" 

Well,  I  guess  somewhere  about 
twenty." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  Was  it  a  Madame 
IMarigny  ?  " 

"  Bon  Dieu  !  That  was  indeed  her 
name.  Did  you  know  her  ?  I  should 
be  so  glad  to  hear  she  is  well  and — I 
hope — happy." 

"  I  do  not  know  where  she  is  now, 
and  am  making  inquiries  to  ascertain. 
Pray  help  me.  How  long  did  Madame 
Marigny  lodge  with  you?" 

"  I  think  pretty  well  two  months  ; 
yes,  two  months.  She  left  a  month 
after  her  confinement." 

"  She  was  confined  here  ?" 

"  Yes.  When  she  first  came,  I  had 
no  idea  that  she  was  enciente.  She 
had  a  pretty  figure,  and  no  one  would 
have  guessed  it,  in  the  way  she  wore 
her  shawl.  Indeed  I  only  began  to 
suspect  it  a  few  days  before  it  hap- 
penud;  and  that  was  so  suddenly, 
that  all  was  happily  over  before  we 
could  send  for  the  accoucheur." 

"  And  the  child  lived  ? — A  girl  or  a 
boy  ?" 

"  A  girl — the  prettiest  baby." 

"  Did  she  take  the  child  with  her 
when  she  went?" 

"  No  ;  it  was  put  out  to  nurse  with 
a  niece  of  my  husband's  who  was  con- 
fined about  the  same  time.  Madame 
paid  liberally  in  advance,  and  con- 
tinued to  send  money  half-yearly,  till 
she  came  herself  and  took  away  the 
little  girl." 

"  When  was  that? — a  little  less 
than  five  years  after  she  had  left  it  ?" 


"  Why,  you  know  all  ahont  it,  mon 
sieur ;  yes,  not  quite  five  years  after. 
She  did  not  come  to  see  me,  which  I 
thought  unkind,  but  she  sent  me, 
through  my  niece-in-law,  a  real  gold 
watch  and  a  shawl.  Poor  dear  lady — 
for  lady  she  was  all  over — with  proud 
ways,  and  would  not  bear  to  be  ques- 
tioned. But  I  am  sure  she  was  none 
of  your  French  light  ones,  but  an 
honest  wife  like  myself,  although  she 
never  said  so." 

"  And  have  you  no  idea  where  she 
was  all  the  five  years  she  was  away,  or 
where  she  went  after  reclaiming  her 
child  ?" 

"No,  indeed.  Monsieur." 

"  But  her  remittances  for  the  in- 
fant must  have  been  made  by  letters, 
and  the  letters  would  have  had  post- 
marks ?" 

"  Well,  I  daresay  :  I  am  no  scholar 
myself.  But  suppose  you  see  Marie 
Hubert,  that  is  my  niece-in-law,  per- 
haps she  has  kept  the  envelopes." 

"  Where  does  Madame  Hubert 
live?" 

"  It  is  just  a  league  off  by  the  short 
path ;  you  can't  miss  the  way.  Her 
husband  has  a  bit  of  land  of  his  own, 
but  he  is  also  a  carrier  — '  Max 
Hubert,  carrier,' —  written  over  the 
door,  just  opposite  the  first  church 
you  get  to.  The  rain  has  ceased,  but 
it  may  be  too  far  for  you  to-day." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.     Many  thanks." 

"  But  if  you  find  out  the  dear  lady 
and  see  her,  do  tell  her  how  pleased  I 
should  be  to  hear  good  news  of  her 
and  the  little  one." 

Graham  strode  on  under  the  clear- 
ing skies  to  the  house  indicated.  He 
fuund  Madame  Hubert  at  home,  and 
ready  to  answer  all  questions ;  but, 
alas !  she  had  not  the  envelopes. 
Madame  Marigny,  on  removing  the 
child,  had  asked  for  all  the  envelopes 
or  letters,  and  carried  them  away  with 
her.  Madame  Hubert,  who  was  as 
little  of  a  scholar  as  her  aunt-in-law 
was,  had  never  paid  much  attention 
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to  tlie  post-marks  on  the  envelopes ; 
;uid  the  only  one  that  she  did  re- 
member was  the  first,  that  contained 
a  bank-note,  and  that  post-mark  was 
"  Vienna." 

"  But  did  not  Madame  Marigny's 
letters  ever  give  you  an  address  to 
wliich  to  write  with  news  of  her 
child  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  cared  much  for 
her  cliild,  Monsieur.  She  kissed  it 
very  coldly  when  she  came  to  take  it 
away.  1  told  the  poor  infant  that 
that  was  her  own  mamma ;  and 
Madame  said,  '  Yes,  you  may  call  me 
maman'  in  a  tone  of  voice — well,  not 
at  all  like  that  of  a  mother.  She 
brought  with  her  a  little  bag  wliich 
contained  some  fine  clothes  for  the 
child,  and  was  very  impatient  till  the 
child  had  got  them  on." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  the 
same  lady  who  left  the  child  ?  " 

"Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
She  was  certainly  tres  belle,  but  I  did 
not  fancy  her  as  aunt  did.  She  carried 
her  head  very  high,  and  looked  rather 
scornful.  However,  I  must  say  she 
behaved  very  generously." 

"  Still  you  have  not  answered  my 
question  whether  her  letters  contained 
no  address." 


"  She  never  wrote  more  than  two 
letters.  One  enclosing  the  first  re- 
mittance was  but  a  few  lines,  saying 
that  if  the  child  was  well  and  thriving, 
I  need  not  write ;  but  if  it  died  or 
became  dangerously  ill,  I  might  at 
any   time   write    a  line    to    Madame 

M ,  Posie  Restante,  Vienna.    She 

was  travelling  about,  but  the  letter 
would  be  sure  to  reach  her  sooner  or 
later.  The  only  other  letter  1  had 
was  to  apprise  me  that  she  was  coming 
to  remove  the  child,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected in  three  days  after  the  receipt 
of  her  letter." 

"  And  all  the  other  communications 
from  her  were  merely  remittances  in 
blank  envelopes  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so." 

Graham,  finding  he  could  learn  no 
more,  took  his  departure.  On  his  way 
home,  meditating  the  new  idea  that 
his  adventure  that  day  suggested,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  at  once,  accom- 
panied by  M.  Renard,  to  Munich,  and 
there  learn  what  particulars  could  be 
yet  ascertained  respecting  those  cer- 
tificates of  the  death  of  Louise  Duval 
to  which  (sharing  Richard  King's  very 
natural  belief  that  they  had  been 
skilfully  forged)  ha  had  hitherto  at- 
tached no  importance. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


No  satisfactory  result  attended  the 
inquiries  made  at  Alunich,  save  indeed 
this  certainty — the  certificates  attest- 
ing the  decease  of  some  person  calling 
herself  Louise  Duval  had  not  been 
forged.  They  were  indubitably 
genuine.  A  lady  bearing  that  name 
had  arrived  at  one  of  the  principal 
hotels  late  in  the  evening,  and  had 
there  taken  handsome  rooms.  She 
was    attended    by    no    servant,    but 


accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
however,  left  the  hotel  as  soon  as  he 
had  seen  her  lodged  to  her  satisfaction. 
The  books  of  the  hotel  still  retained 
the  entry  of  her  name — Madame 
Duval,  Fratifaise  rentiere.  On  com- 
paring the  handwriting  of  this  entry 
with  the  letter  from  Richard  King's 
first  wife,  Graham  found  it  differ ; 
but  then  it  was  not  certain,  though 
probable,   that    the    entry  had    \i&t!t\ 
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written  by  tlie  alleged  Madame 
Duvtil  lierself.  She  was  visited  the 
next  day  by  the  same  gentleman  who 
had  accompanied  her  on  arriving.  He 
dined  and  spent  the  evening  with  her. 
But  no  one  at  the  liotcl  could  remem- 
ber what  was  the  gentleman's  name, 
nor  even  if  he  were  announced  by  any 
name.  He  never  called  again.  Two 
days  afterwards,  Madame  Duval  was 
taken  ill;  a  doctor  was  sent  for,  and 
attended  her  till  her  death.  This  doctor 
was  easily  found.  He  remembered 
the  case  perfectly — congestion  of  the 
lungs,  apparently  caused  by  cold 
caught  on  her  journey.  Fatal  symp- 
toms rapidly  manifested  themselves, 
and  she  died  on  the  third  day  from  the 
seizure.  She  was  a  young  and  hand- 
some woman.  He  had  asked  her 
during  her  short  illness  if  he  should 
not  write  to  her  friends — if  there  were 
no  one  she  would  wish  to  be  sent  for. 
She  replied  that  there  was  only  one 
friend,  to  whom  she  had  already 
written,  and  who  would  arrive  in  a 
day  or  two.  And  on  intpiiiing,  it 
appeared  that  she  had  written  such  a 
Utter,  and  taken  it  herself  to  the  post 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  she  was 
taken  ill. 

She  had  in  her  purse  not  a  large 
sum,  but  money  enough  to  cover  all 
her  expenses,  including  those  of  her 
funeral,  which,  according  to  the  law  in 
force  at  the  place,  followed  very 
quickly  on  her  decease.  The  arrival 
of  the  friend  to  whom  she  had  written 
being  expected,  her  effects  were,  in  the 
meantime,  sealed  up.  The  day  after 
her  death,  a  letter  arrived  for  her, 
which  was  opened.  It  was  evidenly 
written  by  a  man,  and  apparently  by 
a  lover.  It  expressed  an  impassioned 
regret  that  the  writer  was  unavoidably 
prevented  returning  to  Munich  so  soon 
as  he  had  hoped,  but  trusted  to  see  his 
dear  houton  de  rose  in  the  course  of 
the  following  week ;  it  was  only  signed 
Achille,  and  gave  no  address.  Two  or 
three  days  after,  a  ladj',  also  young  and 


handsome,  arrived  at  tte  hotel,  and 
inquired  for  Madame  Duval.  She  was 
greatly  shocked  at  hearing  of  her  de- 
cease. When  sufficiently  recovered  to 
bear  being questionedasto  MadameDu- 
val's  relations  and  position, slieappeared 
confused;  said,  after  much  pressing,  that 
she  was  no  relation  to  the  deceased  j 
that  she  believed  Madame  Duval  hadno 
relations  with  whom  she  was  on 
friendly  terms,  at  least  she  had  never 
heard  her  speak  of  any  ;  and  that  her 
own  acquaintance  with  the  deceased, 
though  cordial,  was  very  recent.  She 
could  or  would  not  give  any  clue  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter  signed  Achille, 
and  she  herself  quitted  Munich  that 
evening,  leaving  the  impression  that 
Madame  Duval  had  been  one  of  those 
ladies  who,  in  adopting  a  course  of  life 
at  variance  with  conventional  regula- 
tions, are  repudiated  by  their  relations, 
and  probably  drop  even  their  rightful 
names. 

Achille  never  appeared  ;  but  a  few 
days  after,  a  lawyer  at  Munich  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  another  at  Vienna, 
requesting,  in  compliance  with  a 
client's  instructions,  the  formal  certifi- 
cates of  Louise  Duval's  death.  These 
were  sent  as  directed,  and  nothing 
more  about  the  ill-fated  woman  was 
heard  of.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
time  required  by  law,  the  seals  were 
removed  from  the  effects,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  malles  and  a  dressing- 
case.  But  they  only  contained  the 
articles  appertaining  to  a  lady's  ward- 
robe or  toilet.  No  letters — not  even 
another  note  from  Achille — no  clue,  iu 
short,  to  the  family  or  antecedents  of 
the  deceased.  What  then  had  be- 
come of  these  effects,  no  one  at  the 
hotel  could  give  a  clear  or  satisfactory 
account.  It  was  said  by  the  mistress 
of  the  hotel,  rather  sullenly,  that  they 
had,  she  supposed,  been  sold  by 
her  predecessor,  and  by  order  of  the 
authoi  ities,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

If  the  lady  who  had  represented 
herself  as  Louise  Duval's  acquaintance 
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Had  t;iveu  her  own  mime,  wliicli  doubt- 
less she  did,  no  one  recollected  it.  It 
was  not  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
hotel,  for  she  had  not  lodged  there  ; 
nor  did  it  appear  that  she  had  allowed 
time  for  formal  examination  by  the 
civil  authorities.  In  fact,  it  was  dear 
that  poor  Louise  Duval  had  been  con- 
sidered as  an  adventuress  by  the  hotel- 
keejjer  and  the  medical  attendant  at 
Munich;  and  her  death  had  excited  so 
little  interest,  that  it  was  strange  that 
even  so  many  particulars  respecting  it 
could  he  gleaned. 

After  a  prolonged  but  fruitless 
stay  at  Munich,  Graham  and  M. 
Renard  repaired  to  Vienna ;  there, 
at  least,  Madame  Marigny  had  given 


an  address,  and  there  she  might  bo 
heard  of. 

At  Vienna,  however,  no  research 
availed  to  discover  a  trace  of  any  such 
person,  and  in  despair  Graham  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  Jaintary  of 
1870,  and  left  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  inquiries  to  M.  Renard,  who, 
though  obliged  to  transfer  himself  to 
Paris  for  a  time,  promised  tliat  ho 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  the 
discovery  of  Madame  Marigny ;  and 
Graham  trustid  to  that  assurancewhen 
M.  Renard,  rtjeoting  lialf  ofthe  large 
gratuity  offered  Irm,  added,  "  Je  suh 
Francais ;  this  with  nie  lias  ceased  to 
I'c  an  affair  of  money  ;  it  lias  liecorae  an 
aff.tir  that  involves  my  amour  propre." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


If  Graham  Vane  had  been  before 
caressed  and  courted  for  himself,  he 
was  more  than  ever  appreciated  by 
polite  scniety,  now  that  he  added  the 
positive  repute  of  wealth  to  that  of  a 
promising  intellect.  Fine  ladies  said 
that  Graliam  Vane  was  a  match  for 
any  girl.  Eminent  politicians  listened 
to  him  with  a  more  attentive  respect, 
and  invited  him  to  selecter  dinner- 
parties. His  cousin  the  Diike  urged 
him  to  announce  his  candidature  for 
the  county,  and  purchase  back,  at 
least,  the  old  Stamm-schloss.  But 
Graliam  obstinately  refused  to  enter- 
tain either  proposal,  continued  to  live 
us  economically  as  before  in  his  old 
apartments,  and  bore  with  an  astonish- 
ing meekness  of  resignation  the  unso- 
licited load  of  fashion  heaped  upon 
his  shoulders.  At  heart  he  was  rest- 
less and  unhappy.  The  mission  be- 
queathed to  him  by  Richard  King 
haunted  his  thoughts  like  a  spectre 
not  to  be  exorcised.     Was  his  whole 


life  to  be  passed  in  the  weary  snstain- 
ment  of  an  imposture  which  in  itself 
was  gall  and  wormword  to  a  nature 
constitutionally  frank  and  open  ?  Was 
he  for  ever  to  appear  a  rich  man  and 
live  as  a  poor  one  ?  Was  he  till  his 
deathbed  to  be  deemed  a  sordid  miser 
whenever  he  refused  a  just  claim  on 
his  supjiDsed  wealth,  and  to  feei  his 
ambition  excluded  from  the  objects  it 
earnestly  coveted,  and  which  he  was 
forced  to  appear  too  much  of  an  Epi- 
curean philosopher  to  prize  ? 

More  torturing  tlian  all  else  to  the 
man's  innermost  heart  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  not  conquered, 
could  not  conquer,  the  yearning  love 
with  which  Isaura  had  inspired  him, 
and  yet  tliat  against  such  love  all  his 
reasonings,  all  his  prejudici's,  more 
stubbornly  than  ever  were  combined. 
In  the  French  newspapers  which  he 
had  glanced  over  while  engaged  in 
his  researches  in  Germany — nay,  in 
German  critical   journals  themselvea 
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— he  bad  seen  so  many  notices  of  the 
young  author — highly  eulogistic,  it  is 
true,  but  which  to  his  peculiar  notions 
were  more  offensive  than  if  they  had 
been  sufficiently  condemnatory  of  her 
work  to  discourage  her  from  its  repe- 
tition,— notices  which  seemed  to  him 
the  supreme  impertinences  which  no 
m;\n  likes  exhibited  towards  the 
woman  to  whom  he  would  render  the 
chivalrous  homage  of  respect.  Evi- 
dently this  girl  had  become  as  much 
public  property  as  if  she  had  gone  on 
the  stage.  Minute  details  of  her  per- 
sonal appearance — of  the  dimples  on 
her  cheek — of  the  whiteness  of  her 
arms — of  her  peculiar  way  of  dressing 
her  hair — anecdotes  of  her  from  child- 
hood (of  course  invented,  but  how 
would  Graham  know  that  ?) — of  the 
reasons  why  she  had  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  author  instead  of  that  of  the 
singer — of  the  sensation  she  had 
created  in  certain  salons  (to  Graham, 
who  knew  Paris  so  well,  salons  in 
which  he  would  not  have  liked  his 
wife  to  appear) — of  the  compliments 
paid  to  her  by  g^rands  seignturs  noted 
for  their  liaisons  with  ballet-dancers, 
or  by  authojs  whose  genius  soared 
far  beyond  i\\e  Jiammanlia  maenia  of  a 
world  confined  by  respect  for  one's 
neighbours'      land-marks, — all     this. 


which  belongs  to  ground  of  personal 
gossip  untouched  by  English  critics  of 
female  writers  —  ground  especially 
favoured  by  Continental,  and,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  by  American  jour- 
nalists,— all  this  was  to  the  sensitive 
Englishman  much  what  the  minute 
inventory  of  Egeria's  charms  would 
have  been  to  Numa  Pompilius.  The 
nymph,  hallowed  to  him  by  secret 
devotion,  was  vulgarised  by  the  noisy 
hands  of  the  mob,  and  by  the  popular 
voices,  which  said,  "  We  know  more 
about  Egeria  than  you  do."  And 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and 
met  with  old  friends  familiar  to 
Parisian  life,  who  said,  "  Of  course 
you  have  read  the  Cicogna's  roman. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Very  fine 
writing,  I  daresay,  but  above  me, 
I  go  in  for  'Les  Mysteres  de  Paris'  or 
'Monte  Christo.'  But  I  even  find 
Georges  Sand  a  bore," — then  as  a 
critic  Graham  Vane  fired  up,  extolled 
the  roman  he  would  have  given  his 
ears  for  Isaura  never  to  have  written; 
but  retired  from  the  contest  mutter- 
ing only,  "  How  can  I — I,  Graham 
Vane — how  can  I  be  such  an  idiot 
— how  can  I  in  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four  sigh  to  myself,  '  What 
are  other  women  to  me? — Isaura, 
Isaura 1 ' " 
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PEEFATORY  NOTE. 

(by  the  author's  son.) 


**TBrE  Parisians**  and  " Kenelm  Chillingly "  were  begnn  about  the  same 
time,  and  had  their  common  origin  in  the  same  central  idea.  That  idea  first 
found  fantastic  expression  in  "  The  Coming  Race ;"  and  the  three  boolis,  tal^en 
together,  constitute  a  special  group  distinctly  apart  from  all  the  other  works 
of  their  author. 

The  satire  of  his  earlier  novels  is  a  protest  against  false  social  respect- 
abilities ;  the  humour  of  his  later  ones  is  a  protest  against  the  disrespect  of 
social  realities.  By  the  first  he  sought  to  promote  social  sincerity,  and  the 
free  play  of  personal  character  ;  by  the  last,  to  encourage  mutual  charity  and 
sympathy  amongst  all  classes  on  whose  inter-relation  depends  the  character 
of  society  itself  Bat  in  these  three  books,  his  latest  fictions,  the  moral  pur- 
pose is  more  definite  and  exclusive.  Each  of  tliem  is  an  expostulation  against 
what  seemed  to  him  the  peiilous  popularity  of  certain  social  and  political 
theories,  or  a  warning  against  the  influence  of  certain  intellectual  tendencies 
upon  individual  character  and  national  life.  This  purpose,  however,  though 
common  to  the  three  fictions,  is  worked  ont  in  each  of  them  by  a  ditlerent 
method.  "  The  Coming  Race  "  is  a  work  of  pure  fancy,  and  the  satire  of  it 
is  vague  and  sportive.  The  outlines  of  a  definite  purpose  are  more  distinctly 
drawn  in  "  Chillingly  " — a  romance  which  has  tlie  source  of  its  effect  in  a 
highly- wrought  imagination.  The  humour  and  pathos  of  "Chillingly"  are 
of  a  kind  incompatible  with  the  design  of  "The  Parisians,"  which  is  a  work 
of  dramatised  observation.  "Chillingly"  is  a  Romance;  "The  Parisians" 
is  a  Novel.  The  subject  of  "  Chillingly  "  is  psychological ;  that  of  "  The 
Parisians  "  is  social.  The  author's  object  in  "  Chillingly  "  being  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  "  modern  ideas  "  upon  an  individual  character,  he  has  confined 
his  narrative  to  the  biography  of  that  one  character.  Hence  the  simplicity 
of  plot  and  small  number  o(  dramatis  persnncB  ;  whereby  the  work  gains  in 
height  and  depth  what  it  loses  in  breadth  of  surface.  "  The  Parisians,"  on 
the  contrary,  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  "  modern  ideas  "  upon  a 
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whole  community.  This  novel  is  therefore  panoramic  in  the  profusion  and 
variety  of  figures  presented  by  it  to  the  reader's  imagination.  No  exclusive 
prominence  is  vouclisafed  to  any  of  these  figures.  All  of  them  are  drawn  and 
coloured  with  an  equal  care,  but  by  means  of  the  bold  broad  touches  necessary 
for  their  effective  presentation  on  a  canvas  so  large  and  so  crowded.  Such 
figures  are,  indeed,  but  the  component  features  of  one  great  Form,  and  their 
actions  only  so  many  modes  of  one  collective  impersonal  character — that  of 
the  Parisian  Society  of  Imperial  and  Democratic  France ; — a  character 
everywhere  present  and  busy  throughout  the  story,  of  which  it  is  the  real 
hero  or  heroine.  This  society  was  doubtless  selected  for  characteristic 
illustration  as  being  the  most  advanced  in  the  progress  of  "  modern  ideas." 
Thus,  for  a  complete  perception  of  its  writer's  fundamental  purpose,  "  The 
Parisians  "  should  be  read  in  connection  with  "  Chillingly,"  and  these  two 
books  in  connection  with  "  The  Coming  Race."  It  will  then  be  perceived 
that,  through  the  medium  of  alternate  fancy,  sentiment,  and  observation, 
assisted  by  humour  and  passion,  these  three  books  (in  all  other  respects  so 
diflerent  from  each  other)  complete  the  presentation  of  the  same  purpose 
under  different  aspects ;  and  thereby  constitute  a  group  of  fictions  which 
claims  a  separate  place  of  its  own  in  any  thoughtful  classification  of  their 
author's  works. 

One  last  word  to  those  who  will  miss  from  these  pages  the  connecting  and 
Completing  touches  of  the  master's  hand.  It  may  be  hoped  that  such  a 
disadvantage,  though  irreparable,  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  essential 
character  of  the  work  itself.  The  aesthetic  merit  of  this  kind  of  novel  is  in 
the  vivacity  of  a  general  effect  produced  by  large  swift  strokes  of  character; 
and  in  such  strokes,  if  they  be  by  a  great  artist,  force  and  freedom  of  style 
must  still  be  apparent,  even  when  they  are  left  rough  and  unfinished.  Nor 
can  any  lack  of  final  verbal  correction  much  diminish  the  intellectual  value 
which  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  passages  of  the  present  work  derive  from 
a  long,  keen,  and  practical  study  of  political  phenomena,  guided  by  per- 
sonal experience  of  public  life,  and  enlightened  by  a  large,  instinctive  know* 
ledge  of  the  human  heart. 

Such  a  belief  is,  at  least,  encouraged  by  the  private  communications  spon- 
taneously made,  to  him  who  expresses  it,  by  persons  of  political  experience 
and  social  position  in  France ;  who  have  acknowledged  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  author's  descriptions,  and  noticed  the  suggestive  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration of  his  occasional  comments  on  the  circumstances  and  sentiments  he 
describest 

L. 
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CHAPTER   L 


It  13  the  first  week  in  the  month  of 
May,  1870.  Celebrities  are  of  rapid 
growth  in  the  salons  of  Paris.  Gustave 
Rauieau  has  gained  the  position  for 
which  he  sighed.  The  journal  he  edits 
has  increased  its  hold  on  the  public, 
and  his  share  of  the  profits  has  been 
liberally  augmented  by  the  secret 
proprietor.  Rameau  is  acknowledged 
as  a  power  in  literary  circles.  And 
as  critics  belonging  to  the  same  clique 
praise  each  other  in  Paris,  whatever 
they  may  do  in  communities  more 
rigidly  virtuous,  his  poetry  has  been 
declared  by  authorities  in  the  press  to 
be  superior  to  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset 
in  vigour — to  that  of  Victor  Hugo  in 
refinement;  neither  of  svhich  asser- 
tions would  much,  perhaps,  shock  a 
cultivated  understanding. 

It  is  true  that  it  (Gustave's  poetry) 
has  not  gained  a  wide  audience  among 
the  public.  But  w  ith  regard  to  poetry 
nowadays,  there  are  plenty  of  persons 
who  say  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the 
verse  of  Spratt,  "  I  would  rather  praise 
it  than  read." 

At  all  events,  Rameau  was  courted 
in  gay  and  brilliant  circles,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  general  example  of  French 
litterateurs  in  fashion,  lived  well  up 
to  the  income  he  received,  had  a 
delightful  bachelor's   apartment,  fur- 


nished  with  artistic  effect,  spent 
largely  on  the  adornment  of  his  person, 
kept  a  coupe,  and  entertained  profusely 
at  the  Cafe  Anglais  and  the  Maison 
Doree.  A  reputation  that  inspired  a 
graver  and  more  unquiet  interest  had 
been  created  by  the  Vicomte  de  Mau- 
leon.  Recent  articles  in  the  "  Sens 
Coinmun,"  written  undtT  the  name  of 
Pierre  Firmin  on  the  discussions  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  plebiscite, 
had  given  nmbrage  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Rameau  had  received  an 
intimation  that  he,  as  editor,  was 
responsible  for  the  compositions  of  the 
contributors  to  the  journal  he  edited  j 
and  that  though,  so  long  as  Pierre 
Firmin  had  kept  his  caustic  spirit 
within  proper  bounds,  the  Government 
had  winked  at  the  evasion  of  the  law 
which  required  every  political  article 
in  a  journal  to  be  signed  by  the  real 
name  of  its  author,  it  could  do  so  no 
longer.  Pierre  Firmin  was  apparently 
a  nom  de  plume ;  if  not,  his  identity 
must  be  proved,  or  Rameau  would 
pay  the  penalty  which  his  contributor 
seemed  bent  on  incurring. 

Rameau,  much  alarmed  for  the 
journal  that  might  be  suspended,  and 
for  himself  who  might  be  imprisoned, 
conveyed  this  information  throujjh  the 
publisher  to  his  correspondent  Pierre 
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FinniTi,  and  received  the  next  day  an 
jirticle  signed  Victor  de  I^Iauleon,  in 
which  the  writer  proclaimed  himself 
to  he  one  and  the  same  with  Pierre 
Firniin,  and,  taking  a  yet  bolder  tone 
than  he  had  het'ore  assumed,  dared  the 
Government  to  attempt  legal  measures 
against  him.  The  Government  was  pru- 
dent enough  to  disiegard  that  haughty 
bravado,  hut  Victor  de  Mauleon  rose 
at  once  into  political  importance.  He 
had  already  in  his  real  name  and  his 
quiet  way  established  a  popular  and 
res))ectable  place  in  Parisian  society. 
But  if  this  revelation  created  him 
enemies  whom  he  had  not  before 
provoked,  he  was  now  sufficiently 
acquitted,  by  tacit  consent,  of  the  sins 
formerly  laid  to  his  charge,  to  disdain 
the  assaults  of  party  wrath.  His  old 
reputation  for  personal  courage  and 
skill  in  sword  and  pistol  served,  indeed, 
to  protect  him  from  such  charges  as  a 
Parisian  journalist  does  cot  reply  to 
with  his  pen.  If  he  created  some 
enemies,  he  created  many  more  friends, 
or,  at  least,  partisans  and  admirers. 
He  only  needed  fine  and  imprisonment 
to  become  a  popular  hero. 

A  few  days  after  lie  had  thus  pro- 
claimed himself,  Victor  de  Mauleon 
— who  had  before  kept  aloof  from 
Ramtau,  and  from  salons  at  which 
he  was  likely  to  meet  that  distin- 
guished minstrel — solicited  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  asked  him  to 
breakfast, 

Rameau  joyfully  went.  He  had  a 
very  natural  curiosity  to  see  the  con- 
tributor whose  articles  had  so  mainly 
insured  the  sale  of  the  "  Sens 
Commun" 

In  the  dark-haired,  keen«cyed,  well- 
dressed,  middle-aged  man,  with  com- 
manding port  and  courtly  address,  he 
failed  to  recognise  any  resemblance  to 
the  flaxen-wigged,  long-coated,  be-spcc- 
tacled,  shambling  sexagenarian  whom 
he  had  known  as  Lebeau.  Only  now 
and  then  a  tone  of  voice  struck  him  as 
familiar,  buthecould  not  recollect  where 


he  had  heard  the  voice  it  resembled. 
The  thought  of  Lebeau  did  not  occur 
to  him  ;  if  it  had  occurred  it  would 
only  have  struck  him  as  a  chance  coin- 
cidence. Rameau,  like  most  egotists, 
was  rather  a  dull  observer  of  men. 
His  genius  was  not  objective. 

"  I  trust.  Monsieur  Rameau,"  said 
the  Vicomte,  as  he  and  his  guest  were 
seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  "  that 
you  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the 
remuneration  your  eminent  services  in 
the  journal  have  received." 

"  The  proprietor,  whoever  he  be, 
has  behaved  most  liberally,"  answered 
Rameau, 

"  I  take  that  compliment  to  myself, 
cher  confrere  ;  for  though  the  expenses 
of  starting  the  '  Sens  Commun^  and 
the  caution  money  lodged  were  found 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  that  was  as  a  loan, 
which  I  have  long  since  repaid,  and  the 
property  in  the  journal  is  now  ex- 
clusively mine.  I  have  to  thank  you 
not  only  for  your  own  brilliant  contri- 
butions, but  for  those  of  the  colleagues 
you  secured.  Monsieur  Savarin's  pi- 
quant criticisms  were  most  valuable  to 
us  at  starting.  I  regret  to  have  lost 
his  aid.  But  as  he  has  set  up  a  new 
journal  of  his  own,  even  he  has  not  wit 
enough  to  spare  for  another.  A  propos 
of  our  contributors,  I  shall  ask  you  to 
present  me  to  the  fair  author  of  '  The 
Artist's  Daughter.'  I  am  of  too  prosaic 
a  nature  to  appreciate  justly  the  merits 
of  a  roman  ;  but  I  hare  heard  warm 
praise  of  this  story  from  the  young — 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  that  kind 
of  literature  ;  and  I  can  at  least  under- 
stand the  worth  of  a  contributor  who 
trebled  the  sale  of  our  journal.  It  is 
a  misfortune  to  us,  indeed,  that  her 
work  is  completed,  but  I  trust  that 
the  sum  sent  to  her  through  our  pub- 
Usher  suffices  to  tempt  her  to  favour 
us  with  another  roman  in  series." 

"  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,"  said  Ra- 
meau, with  a  somewhat  sharper  intona- 
tion of  his  sharp  voice,  "  has  accepted 
for  the  republication  of  her  roman  ia 
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a  separate  form  terms  which  attest  the 
worth  of  her  s^enius,  and  has  had  offers 
from  other  journals  for  a  serial  tale  of 
even  higher  amount  than  the  sum  so 
generously  sent  to  her  through  your 
publisher." 

"  Has  she  accepted  them,  Monsieur 
Rameau  ?  If  so,  tant  pis  pour  vous. 
Pardon  lue,  I  mean  that  your  salary 
suffers  in  proportion  as  the  '  Sens 
Commun '  declines  in  sale." 

"  She  has  not  accepted  them.  I 
advised  her  not  to  do  so  until  she 
could  compare  tlieni  with  those  offiM-ed 
by  tlie  proprietor  of  the  '  Sens 
Commun.'  " 

''  And  your  advice  guides  her  ?  Ah, 
c/ier  confrere,  you  are  a  happy  man  I 
— you  have  influence  over  this  young 
aspirant  to  the  fame  of  a  De  Stael  or 
a  Georges  Sand." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  some," 
answered  Rameau,  smilin'j;  loftily  as  he 
helped  himself  to  aiioliier  tumbler  of 
Vohiay  wine — excellent,  but  rather 
lieady. 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  leave  you 
free  to  arrange  terms  with  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  higher  than  she  can  obtain 
elsewhere,  and  kindly  contrive  my  own 
personal  introduction  to  her — you  have 
breakfasted  already  ? — permit  me  to 
offer  you  a  cigar— excuse  me  if  I  do 
not  bear  you  company  ;  I  seldom  smoke 
— never  of  a  morning.  Now  to  business, 
and  the  state  of  France.  Take  that 
easy-chair,  seat  yourself  comfortably. 
So  !  Listen  !  If  ever  Mephistophcles 
revisit  the  earth,  how  he  will  laugh  at 
Universal  Suffrage  and  Vote  by  Ballot 
in  an  old  country  like  France,  as  things 
to  be  admired  by  educated  men,  and 
adopted  by  friends  of  genuine  free- 
dom !  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
Kamcau. 

"In  this  respect  at  least,  let  me 
hope  that  I  can  furnish  you  with 
understanding." 

"  The  Emperor  has  resorted  to  a 
flebiscice — viz.,  a  vote  by  ballot  and 


universal  suffrage — as  to  certain  popu- 
lar changes  which  circumstances  com- 
pel him  to  substitute  for  his  former 
personal  rule.  Is  there  a  single  intelli- 
gent Liberal  who  is  not  against  tliat 
plehiscife? — is  there  any  such  who 
does  not  know  that  the  appeal  of  the 
Emperor  to  universal  suffrage  and  vote 
by  ballot  must  result  in  a  triumph  over 
all  the  variations  of  free  thought,  by 
the  unity  wliich  belongs  to  Order, 
represented  through  an  able  man  at  the 
head  of  the  State  ?  The  multitude 
never  comprehend  principles;  prin- 
ciples are  complex  ideas;  they  com- 
prehend a  simple  idea,  and  the  sim- 
plest idea  is,  a  Name  that  rids  their 
action  of  all  responsibility  to  thought. 
"  Well,  in  France  there  are  prin- 
ciples superabundant  which  you  can 
pit  against  the  principle  of  Imperial 
rule.  But  there  is  not  one  name  you 
can  pit  against  Napoleon  the  Third ; 
therefore,  I  steer  our  little  bark  in  the 
teeth  of  the  popular  gale  when  I 
denounce  the  plebiscite,  and  '  Le  Sens 
Commun'  will  necessarily  fall  in  sale 
— it  is  beginning  to  fall  already.  We 
shall  have  the  educated  men  with  us, 
the  rest  against.  In  every  country — 
even  in  China,  where  all  are  highly 
educated — a  few  must  be  yet  more 
highly  educated  than  the  many. 
Monsieur  Rameau,  I  desire  to  over- 
throw the  Empire :  in  order  to  do 
that,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  on  my 
side  the  educated  men,  I  must  have 
the  canaille — tlie  canaille  of  Paris 
and  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  But 
I  use  the  canaille  for  my  purpose — I 
don't  mean  to  enthrone  it.  You 
comprehend  ? — the  canaille  quiescent 
is  simply  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a 
stream  ;  the  canaille  agitated,  is  mud 
at  the  surface.  But  no  man  capable 
of  three  ideas  builds  the  palaces  and 
senates  of  civilised  society  out  of  mud, 
be  it  at  the  top  it  the  bottom  of  an 
ocean.  Can  cither  you  or  I  desire  that 
the  destinies  of  France  shall  be  swayed 
by    coxcombical    artisans   who   tLiak 
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tlicmsclves  superior  to  every  man  who 
writes  grammar,  and  whose  idea  of  a 
coninionwealth  is  the  confiscation  of 
private  property  ?" 

Hanieau,  thoroughly  puzzled  by 
this  discourse,  bowed  his  head,  and 
replied  whisperingly,  "  Proceed.  You 
are  against  the  Empire,  yet  against 
the  populace  ! — Wliat  are  you  for  ? 
not,  surely,  the  Legitimists  ? — are  you 
Republican?  Orleanist?  or  what?" 

"  Your  questions  are  very  perti- 
nent," answered  the  Vicomte,  cour- 
toou-ly,  "  and  my  answer  shall  be  very 
frank.  I  am  against  absolute  rule, 
whether  under  a  Buonaparte  or  a 
Bourbon.  I  am  for  a  free  State, 
whether  under  a  constitutional  here- 
ditary sovereign  like  the  English  or 
Belgian ;  or  whether,  republican  in 
name,  it  be  less  democratic  than  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  practice,  like 
the  American.  But  as  a  man  inte- 
rested in  tlie  fate  of '  Le  Sens  Com- 
mun'  I  hold  in  profound  disdain  all 
crotchets  for  revolutionising  the  ele- 
ments of  Human  Nature.  Enough  of 
this  abstract  talk.  To  the  point. 
You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  violent 
meetings  held  by  the  Socialists,  nomi- 
nally against  the  plebiscite,  really 
against  the  Emperor  himself?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  at  least  that  the 
working  class  are  extremely  discon- 
tented ;  the  numerous  strikes  last 
month  were  not  on  a  mere  question  of 
wages — they  were  against  the  existing 
forms  of  society.  And  the  articles  by 
Pierre  Firmin  which  brought  me  into 
collision  with  the  Government,  seemed 
to  differ  from  what  you  now  say.  They 
approve  those  strikes  ;  they  appeared 
to  sympatliise  with  the  revolutionary 
meetings  at  Belleville  and  Mont- 
martre." 

"  Of  course — we  use  coarse  tools 
for  destroying ;  we  cast  them  aside 
for  finer  ones  when  we  want  to  recon- 
struct. 

"  1  attended  one  of  those  meetings 
last  night.     See,  I  have  a  pass  for  all 


such  assemblies,  signed  by  some  dolt 
who  cannot  even  spell  tlie  name  he 
assumes — '  Pom-de-  Tair.'  A  commis- 
sary of  police  sat  yawning  at  the  end 
of  the  orchestra,  his  secretary  by  his 
side,  while  the  orators  stammer  out 
fragments  of  would-be  thunderbolts. 
Commissary  of  police  yawns  more 
wearily  than  before,  secretary  disdains 
to  use  his  pen,  seizes  his  penknife  and 
pares  his  nails.  Up  rises  a  wild- 
haired,  weak-limbed  silhouette  of  a 
man,  and  affecting  a  solemnity  of  mien 
which  might  have  become  the  virtuous 
Guizot,  moves  this  resolution — '  Tlie 
French  people  condemns  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon  the  Third  to  the  penalty  of 
perpetual  hard  labour.'  Then  up  rises 
the  commissary  of  police,  and  says 
quietly,  '  I  declare  this  meeting  at 
an  end.* 

"  Sensation  among  the  audience — 
they  gesticulate — they  screech — they 
bellow — the  commissary  puts  on  his 
great-coat — the  secretary  gives  a  last 
touch  to  his  nails  and  pockets  his  pen- 
knife— the  audience  disperses — the 
silhouette  of  a  man  effaces  itself — all 
is  over." 

"  You  describe  the  scene  most 
wittily,"  said  Rimeau,  laughing,  but 
the  laugh  was  constrained.  A  would- 
be  cynic  himself,  th^re  was  a  some- 
thing grave  and  earnest  in  the  real 
cynic  that  awed  him, 

"  \\'hat  conclusion  do  you  draw 
from  such  a  scene,  cher  pohte  ?"  asked 
De  Mauleon,  fixing  his  keen  quiet 
eyes  on  Rameau. 

"  What  conclusion  ?  Well,  that— 
that " 

"  Yes,  continue." 

"  That  the  audience  were  sadly 
degenerated  from  the  time  when 
Mirabeau  said  to  a  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  '  We  are  here  by  the 
power  of  the  French  people,  and  no- 
thing but  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
shall  expel  us.' " 

"  Spoken  like  a  poet,  a  French  poet. 
I  supposf  ^u  admire  M.  Victor  Hugo. 
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Concpdinsr  that  he  would  have  em- 
ployed a  more  sounding  phraseology, 
comprising  more  absolute  ignorance  of 
men,  times,  and  mannere  in  nnintel- 
ligible  metaphor  and  melo-dramatic 
braggadoccio,  your  answer  might  have 
been  his;  but  pardon  me  if  I  add,  it 
would  not  be  that  of  Common  Sense." 

"  Jlonsieur  le  Vicpmte  might  re- 
buke me  more  politely,"  said  Rameau, 
colouring  high. 

"  Accept  my  apologies ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  rebuke,  but  to  instruct.  The 
times  are  not  those  of  1789.  And 
Nature,  ever  repeating  herself  in  the 
production  of  coxcombs  and  block- 
heads, never  repeats  herself  in  the 
production  of  Mirabeaus.  The  Empire 
is  doomed — doomed,  because  it  is 
hostile  to  the  tree  play  of  intellect. 
Any  Government  that  gives  absolute 
preponderance  to  the  many  is  hostile 
to  intellect,  for  intellect  is  necessarily 
confined  to  the  few. 

"  Intellect  is  the  most  revengeful 
of  all  the  elements  of  society.  It  cares 
not  what  the  materials  through  which 
it  insinuates  or  forces  its  way  to  its 
seat. 

"I  accept  the  aid  of  Pom-de-Tair. 
I  do  not  demean  myself  to  the  extent 
of  writing  articles  that  may  favour  the 
principles  of  Pom-de-Tair,  signed  in 
the  name  of  Victor  de  Mauleon  or  of 
Pitrre  Firuiin. 

"  I  will  beg  you,  my  dear  editor,  to 
obtain  clever,  smart  writers,  who  know 
nothing  about  Socialists  and  Inter- 
nationalists, who  therefore  will  not 
commit  Le  Seng  Commun  by  advocat- 
ing the  doctrines  of  those  idiots,  but 
who  will  flatter  the  vanity  of  the 
canaille — vaguely ;  write  any  stufi" 
they  please  about  the  renown  of  Paris, 
'  the  eye  of  the  world,'  '  the  sun  of  the 
European  system,'  &c.,  of  the  artisans 
of  Paris  as  supplying  soul  to  that  eye 
and  fuel  to  that  sun — any  Hague  of 
thut  sort — gtrure  Victor  Hugo;  but 
nothing  definite  against  life  and  pro- 


perty, nothing  that  may  not  be  con- 
sidered hereafter  as  the  harmless 
extravagance  of  a  poetic  enthusiasm. 
You  might  write  such  articles  yourself. 
In  fine,  I  want  to  excite  the  multitude, 
and  yet  not  to  commit  oar  journal  to 
the  contempt  of  the  few. 

"  Nothing  is  to  be  admitted  that 
may  bring  the  law  upon  us  except  it 
be  signed  by  my  name.  There  may 
be  a  moment  in  which  it  would  be 
desirable  for  somebody  to  be  sent  to 
prison  :  in  that  case,  I  allow  no  sub- 
stitute— I  go  myself. 

"Now  you  have  my  most  secret 
thoughts.  I  entrust  them  to  your 
judgment  with  entire  confidence. 
Monsieur  Lebeau  gave  you  a  high 
character,  which  you  have  hitherto 
deserved.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen 
anything  lately  of  that  bourgeois 
conspirator  ?  " 

"  No,  his  professed  business  of 
letter-writer  or  agent  is  transferred 
to  a  clerk,  who  says  M.  Lebeaa  is 
abroad." 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  think  that  is  tme. 
I  fancy  I  saw  him  the  other  evening 
gliding  along  the  lanes  of  Belleville. 
He  is  too  confirmed  a  conspirator  to 
be  long  out  of  Paris;  no  place  like 
Paris  for  seething  brains." 

"  Have  you  known  M.  Lebeau 
long  ?  "  asked  Kameau. 

''Ay,  many  years.  We  are  both 
Norman  by  birth,  as  you  may  perceive 
by  something  broad  in  our  accent." 

"  Ha !  I  knew  your  voice  was 
familiar  to  me;  certainly  it  does  re- 
mind me  of  Lebeau's." 

"  Normans  are  like  each  other  in 
many  things  besides  voice  and  accent 
— obstinacy,  for  instance,  in  clinging 
to  ideas  once  formed  ;  this  makes  them 
good  friends  and  steadfast  enemies. 
I  would  advise  no  man  to  make  an 
enemy  of  Lebeau. 

"  Au  recoir,  ch^r  confrere.  Do  not 
forget  to  present  me  to  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


On  leaving  De  Maulcon  and  regaining 
his  coupe,  Rameau  felt  at  once  be- 
wildered and  humbled,  for  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  tone  of  careless 
superiority  which  the  Vicomte  assumed 
over  him.  He  had  expected  to  be 
much  complimented,  and  he  compre- 
hended vaguely  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  snubbed.  He  was  not  only 
irritated — he  was  bewildered,  for  De 
Mauleon's  political  disquisitions  did 
not  leave  any  clear  or  definite  idea  on 
his  mind  as  to  the  principles  which  as 
editor  of  the  Sens  Commun  he  was  to 
see  adequately  represented  and  carried 
out.  In  truth,  Rameau  was  one  of 
those  numerous  Parisian  politicians 
who  have  read  little  and  reflected  less 
on  the  government  of  men  and  States. 
Envy  is  said  by  a  great  French  writer 
to  be  the  vice  of  Democracies.  Envy 
certainly  had  made  Rameau  a  demo- 
crat. He  could  talk  and  write  glibly 
enough  upon  the  themes  of  equality 
and  fraternity,  and  was  so  far  an 
ultra-democrat  that  he  thought  mo- 
deration the  sign  of  a  mediocre  under- 
standing. 

De  Mauleon's  talk,  therefore,  ter- 
ribly perplexed  him.  It  was  unlike 
anything  he  had  heard  before.  Its 
revolutionary  professions,  accompanied 
with  so  much  scorn  for  the  multitude, 
and  the  things  the  multitude  desired, 
were  Greek  to  hina.  He  was  not 
shocked  by  the  cynicism  which  placed 
wisdom  in  using  the  passions  of  man- 
kind as  tools  for  the  interests  of  an 
individual ;  but  he  did  not  understand 
the  frankness  of  its  avowal. 

Nevertheless  the  man  had  domi- 
nated over  and  subdued  him.  He 
recognized  the  power  of  his  cm'tributor 


without  clearly'analysing  its  nature — 
a  power  made  uj)  of  large  experience 
of  life,  of  cold  examination  of  doctrines 
that  heated  others — of  patrician  calm 
— of  intellectual  sneer — of  collected 
confidence  in  self. 

Besides,  Rameau  felt,  with  a  ner- 
vous misgiving,  that  in  this  man,  who 
so  boldly  proclaimed  his  contempt  for 
the  instruments  he  used,  he  had  found 
a  master.  De  Mauleon,  then,  was 
sole  proprietor  of  the  journal  from 
whi'.'h  Rameau  drew  his  resources; 
might  at  any  time  dismiss  him  ;  might 
at  any  time  involve  the  journal  in 
penalties  which,  even  if  Rameau  could 
escape  in  his  official  capacity  as  editor, 
still  might  stop  the  "  Sens  Commun," 
and  with  it  Rameau's  luxurious  sub- 
sistence. 

Altogether  the  visit  to  De  Maulcon 
had  been  anything  but  a  pleasant  one. 
He  souglit,  as  the  carriage  rolled  on, 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  more  agreeable 
subjects,  and  the  image  of  Isaura  rose 
before  him.  To  do  him  justice  he  had 
learned  to  love  this  girl  as  well  as  hia 
nature  would  permit  :  he  loved  her 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  though  his  heart  was 
somewhat  cold,  his  imagination  was 
very  ardent.  He  loved  her  also  with 
the  whole  strength  of  his  vanity,  and 
vanity  was  even  a  more  preponderant 
organ  of  his  system  than  imagination. 
To  carry  off  as  his  prize  one  who 
had  already  achieved  celebrity,  whose 
beauty  and  fascination  of  manner  were 
yet  more  acknowledged  than  her  genius, 
would  certainly  be  a  glorious  triumph. 
Every  Parisian  of  Rameau's  stamp 
looks  forward  in  marriage  to  a  brilliant 
salon.     What   salon    more    brilliaut 
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than  that  nhieh  he  and  Isavira  united 
could  command  ?  He  had  lon^  con- 
quered his  early  impulse  of  envy  at 
Isaura's  success, — in  fact  that  success 
had  become  associated  with  his  own, 
and  had  contributed  greatly  to  his  en- 
richment. So  that  to  other  motives 
of  love  he  might  add  the  prudential 
one  of  interest.  Kauieuu  well  knew 
that  his  own  vein  of  composition,  how- 
ever lauded  by  the  cliques,  and  how- 
ever unrivalled  in  his  own  eyes,  was 
not  one  that  brings  nnieh  protit  in  the 
market.  He  compared  himself  to 
those  poets  who  are  too  far  in  advance 
of  their  time  to  be  quite  as  sure  of 
bread  and  cheese  as  they  are  of  im- 
mortal fame. 

But  he  regarded  Isaura's  genius  as 
of  a  lower  order,  and  a  thing  in  itself 
very  marketable.  Marry  her,  and 
the  bread  and  cheese  was  so  certain 
that  he  might  elaborate  as  slowly 
as  he  pleased  the  verses  destined  to 
immortal  fame.  Then  he  should  be 
independent  of  inferior  creatures  like 
Victor  de  Mauleon.  Uutwliile  Rameau 
convinced  himself  that  he  was  passion- 
ately in  love  with  Isaura,  he  could  not 
satisfy  himself  that  she  was  in  love 
with  him. 

Though  during  the  p;ist  year  they 
had  seen  each  other  constantly,  and 
their  literary  occupations  had  produced 
many  sympathies  between  them — 
though  he  had  intimated  that  many 


of  his  most  eloquent  love-poems  were 
inspired  by  her — though  he  had 
asserted  in  prose,  very  pretty  prose 
too,  that  she  was  all  that  youthtul 
poets  dream  of, — yet  she  had  hitherto 
treated  such  declarations  with  a  play- 
ful laugh,  accepting  them  as  elegant 
conii)liuients  inspired  by  Parisian  gal- 
lantry ;  and  he  felt  an  angry  and  sore 
foreboding  that  if  he  were  to  insist 
too  seriously  on  the  earnestness  of 
their  import,  and  ask  her  plainly  to  be 
his  wife,  her  refusal  would  be  certain, 
and  his  visits  to  her  house  might  be 
interdicted. 

Still  Isaura  was  unmarried,  still 
she  had  refused  offers  of  marriage  from 
men  higher  placed  than  himself, — 
still  he  divined  no  one  whom  she 
could  prefer.  And  as  he  now  leaned 
back  in  his  coupe  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  Oh,  if  I  could  but  get  rid  of  that 
little  demon  Julie,  I  would  devote 
myself  so  completely  to  winning 
Isaura's  heart  that  I  must  succeed  ! 
But  how  to  get  rid  of  Julie  ?  She 
so  adores  me,  and  is  so  headstrong ! 
She  is  capable  of  going  to  Isaura — 
showing  my  letters — making  such  a 
scene ! " 

Here  he  checked  the  carriage  at  a 
cafe  on  the  Houlevard — descended, 
imbibed  two  glasses  of  absinthe, — and 
then  feeling  much  emboldened,  re- 
mounted his  coupe  and  directed  the 
driver  to  Isaura's  apartment. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Yes,  celebrities  are  of  rapid  growth 
in  the  salons  of  Paris.     Far  more  solid 
than  that  of   Rameau,  far   more  bril 
liant   that   than  of  De  Mauh'ou,  was 
the   celebrity  which    Isaura  had  now 


A .      The  owner  wanted  to  alter 

and  enlarge  it  for  his  own  residence, 
and  she  had  been  persuaded  by  Sig- 
nora  Venosta,  who  was  always  sighing 
for  fresh  salons  to  conquer,  to  remove 


acquired.      She  had  been   unable  to  I  (towards   the    close  of   the    previous 
retain   the   pretty   suburban  villa  at   year)  to  apartments  in  the  centre  oi 
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tlic  Parisian  heau  monde.  Without  1 
formally  professing  to  receive,  on  one 
evening  in  the  week  her  salon  was 
open  to  those  who  had  eagerly  sought 
her  acquaintance — comprising  many 
stars  in  the  world  of  fashion,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  world  of  art  and 
letters.  And  as  she  had  now  wholly 
abandoned  the  idea  of  the  profession 
for  which  her  voice  had  been  culti- 
vated, she  no  longer  shrank  from  the 
exercise  of  her  surpassing  gift  of 
song  for  the  delight  of  private  friends. 
Her  physician  had  withdrawn  the  in- 
terdict on  such  exercise. 

His  skill,  aided  by  the  rich  vitality 
of  her  constitution,  had  triumphed 
over  all  tendencies  to  the  malady 
for  which  he  had  been  consulted.  To 
hear  Isaura  Cicogna  sing  in  her  own 
house  was  a  privilege  sought  and 
prized  by  many  who  never  read  a 
word  of  her  literary  compositions.  A 
good  critic  of  a  book  is  rare ;  but 
good  judges  of  a  voice  are  numberless. 
Adding  this  attraction  of  song  to  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  her  frank  powers 
of  converse — an  innocent  sweetness  of 
manner  free  from  all  conventional 
affectation — and  to  the  fresh  novelty 
of  a  genius  which  inspired  the  young 
with  enthusiasm  and  beguiled  the  old 
to  indulgence,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Isaura  became  a  celebrity  at  Paris. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  wonder  that  her 
head  was  not  turned  by  the  adulation 
that  surrounded  her.  But  I  believe, 
be  it  said  with  diffidence,  that  a  woman 
of  mind  sosuperior  that  the  mind  never 
pretends  to  efface  the  heart,  is  less  in- 
toxicated with  flattery  than  a  man 
equally  exposed  to  it. 

It  is  the  strength  of  her  heart  that 
keeps  her  head  sober.  Isaura  had 
never  yet  overcome  her  first  romance 
of  love  J  as  yet,  amid  all  her 
triumphs,  there  was  not  a  day  in 
which  her  thoughts  did  not  wistfully, 
mournfully,  fly  buck  to  those  blessed 
moments  in  which  she  felt  her  cheek 
colour  before  a  look,  her  heart  beat 


at  the  sound  of  a  footfall.  Perhaps  if 
there  had  been  the  customary  finis  to 
this  young  romance — the  lover's  de- 
liberate renunciation,  his  formal  fare- 
well— the  girl's  pride  would  ere  this 
have  conquered  her  affection, — pos- 
sibly— who  knows  ? — replaced  it. 

But,  reader,  be  you  male  or  female, 
have  you  ever  known  this  sore  trial  of 
affection  and  pride,  that  from  some 
cause  or  other,  to  you  mysterious,  tlie 
dear  intercourse  to  wliich  you  had 
accustomed  the  secret  life  of  your  life, 
abruptly  ce;tses;  you  know  that  a  some- 
thing has  come  between  you  and  the 
beloved  which  you  cannot  distinguish, 
cannot  measure,  cannot  guess,  and 
therefore  cannot  surmount ;  and  you 
say  to  yourself  at  the  dead  of  soliti'ry 
night,  "  Oh  for  an  explanation  !  Oh 
for  one  meeting  more  1  All  might  be 
so  easily  set  right ;  or,  if  not,  I  should 
know  the  worst,  and  knowing  it,  could 
conquer !  " 

This  trial  was  Isaura's.  There  had 
been  no  explanation,  no  last  farewell 
between  her  and  Graham.  She  divined 
— no  woman  lightly  makes  a  mistake 
there — that  he  loved  her.  She  knew 
that  this  dread  something  hud  inter- 
vened between  her  and  him  when  he 
took  leave  of  her  before  others  so 
many  months  ago;  that  this  dread 
something  still  continued — what  was 
it  ?  She  was  certain  that  it  would 
vanish,  could  they  but  once  meet 
again,  and  not  before  others.  Oh,  for 
such  a  meeting ! 

She  could  not  herself  destroy  hope. 
She  could  not  marry  another.  She 
would  have  no  heart  to  give  to  another 
while  he  was  free,  while  in  doubt  if 
his  iicart  was  still  her  own.  And  thus 
her  pride  did  not  help  her  to  conquer 
her  affection. 

Of  Graham  Vane  she  heard  occa- 
sionally. He  had  ceased  to  correspond 
with  Savarin;  but  among  tliose  who 
most  frequented  her  salon  were  the 
Morleys.  Americans  so  well  educated 
I  and  so  well  placed  as   the    Morleys 
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knew  soiiiethiner  nlwiit  every  English- 
man of  the  social  station  of  Graham 
Vane.  Isaura  learned  from  them  tliat 
Graham,  after  a  tonr  on  the  Continent, 
had  returned  to  England  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  had  been  in- 
vited to  stand  for  Parliament,  had 
refused,  that  his  name  was  in  tlie  list 
published  by  the  Morning  Post  of 
the  elite  whose  arrivals  in  London, 
or  whose  presence  at  dinner-tables, 
is  recorded  as  an  event.  That  the 
AthetKBum  bad  mentioned  a  rumour 
that  Graham  Vane  was  the  author  of 
a  political  pamphlet  which,  published 
anonymously,  had  made  no  inconsider- 
able sensation.  Isaura  sent  to  England 
for  that  paiTiphlet :  the  subject  was 
somewhat  dry,  and  the  style,  though 
clear  and  vigorous,  was  scarcely  of  the 
eloquence  which  wins  the  ailmiration 
of  women ;  and  yet  she  learned  every 
word  of  it  by  heart. 


We  know  how  little  she  dreamed 
that  tlie  celebrity  which  she  haikd  as 
an  approach  to  him  was  daily  making 
her  more  remote.  The  sweet  labours 
she  undertook  for  that  celebrity,  con- 
tinned  to  be  sweetened  yet  more  by 
secret  association  with  the  absent  one. 
How  many  of  the  passages  most  admired 
could  never  have  been  written  had  he 
been  never  known  ! 

And  she  blessed  those  labours  the 
more  that  they  upheld  her  from  the 
absolute  feebleness  of  sickened  reverie, 
beguiled  her  from  the  gnawing  torture 
of  unsatisfied  conjecture.  She  did 
comply  with  Madame  deGrantmesnil'g 
command — did  pass  from  the  dusty 
beaten  road  of  life  into  green  fields 
and  along  flowery  river  banks,  and  did 
enjoy  that  ideal  by-world. 

But  still  theone  image  which  reigned 
over  lier  human  heart  moved  beside 
her  in  the  gardens  of  fairyland. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


ISAXTEA  was  seated  in  her  pretty 
salon,  with  the  Venosta,  M.  Savarin, 
the  Morleys,  and  the  financier  Lou- 
vier,  when  Rameau  was  announced. 

"  Ha !  ■'  cried  Savarin,  "  we  were 
just  discussing  a  matter  which  nearly 
concerns  you,  cher  poete.  1  have  not 
seen  you  since  the  announcement  that 
Pierre  Firmin  is  no  other  than  Victor 
de  Mauleon.  Ula  foi,  that  worthy 
seems  likely  to  be  as  dangerous  with 
liis  pen  as  he  was  once  with  his  sword. 
The  article  in  wliich  he  revealed  him- 
self makes  a  sliarp  lunge  on  the 
Government. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself.  When 
hawks  and  nightingales  fly  together, 
the  hawk  may  escape,  and  the  night- 
ingale complain  of  the  barbarity    of 


kings,  in  a  cage  :  '  flebilitcr  gemens 
infelix  avis.'  " 

"  He  is  not  fit  to  conduct  a  jour- 
nal," replied  Rameau,  magniloquently, 
"  who  will  not  brave  a  danger  for  his 
body  in  defence  of  the  right  to  infinity 
for  his  thought." 

"  Bravo  !"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  clap- 
ping her  pretty  hands.  "  That  speech 
reminds  me  of  home.  The  French 
are  very  much  like  the  Americans  ia 
their  style  of  oratory." 

"  So,"  said  Louvier,  "  my  old  friend 
the  Vicomte  has  come  out  as  a  writer, 
a  politician,  a  philosopher  ;  I  feel  :mrt 
that  he  kept  this  secret  from  me  de- 
spite our  intimacy.  I  suppose  you 
knew  it  from  the  first,  il.  Rameau  ?  ' 

"No,  I  was  as  much  taken  b^  sur- 
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prise  as  the  rest  of  tlie  world.  You 
have  long  known  M.  de  Mauleon  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  may  say  we  began  life 
together — that  is,  much  the  same 
time." 

"  What  is  he  like  in  appearance  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Morley. 

"  The  ladies  thought  him  very 
handsome  when  he  was  young," 
replied  Louvier.  "  He  is  still  a  tine 
looking  man,  about  my  height." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  him  ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Morley,  "  if  only  to  tease 
that  husband  of  mine.  He  refuses  me 
the  dearest  of  woman's  rights — I  can't 
make  him  jealous." 

"  You  may  have  the  opportunitj'  of 
knowing  this  ci-devant  Lovelace  very 
soon,"  said  Rameau,  "  for  he  has 
begged  me  to  present  him  to  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna,  and  I  will  ask  her 
permission  to  do  so  on  Thursday 
evening,  when  she  receives." 

Isaura,  who  had  hitherto  attended 
very  listlessly  to  the  conversation, 
bowed  assent.  "Any  friend  of  yours 
will  be  welcome.  But  I  own  the 
articles  signed  in  the  name  of  Pierre 
Firmin  do  not  prepossess  me  in  favour 
of  Iheir  author." 

"Why  so?"  asked  Louvier;  "surely 
you  are  not  an  Imjierialist  ?  " 

"Nay,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
politician  at  all,  but  there  is  something 
in  the  writing  of  Pierre  Firmin  that 
pains  and  chills  me." 

"  Yet  tlie  secret  of  its  popularity," 
said  Savarin,  "  is  that  it  says  what 
every  one  says — only  better." 

"  I  sec  now  that  it  is  exactly  that 
which  displeases  me;  it  is  the  Paris 
talk  condensed  into  epigram  :  the 
graver  it  is  the  less  it  elevates — the 
lighter  it  is,  the  more  it  saddens." 

"  That  is  meant  to  hit  me,"  said 
Savarin,  with  his  suimy  laugh — "  me 
whom  you  call  cynical." 

"  No,  dear  M.  Savaiin;  for  above 
all  your  cynicism  is  genuine  gaiety, 
and  below  it  solid  kindiicss.  You  have 
that  which  I    do  not  find   in  M,  dc 


Mauleon's  writing,  nor  often  in  the 
talk  of  the  salons — you  have  youth- 
fulness." 

"  Youthfulness  at  sixty — flatterer !" 

"  Genius  does  not  count  its  years  by 
the  almanac,"  said  Mrs  Morley.  "  I 
know  what  Isaura  means — she  is 
quite  right ;  there  is  a  breath  of 
winter  in  M.  de  Mauleon's  style,  and 
an  odour  of  fallen  leaves.  Not  that 
his  diction  wants  vigour  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  crisp  with  hoar-frost.  But 
the  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  diction 
are  those  of  a  nature  sear  and  withered. 
And  it  is  in  this  combination  of  brisk 
words  and  decayed  feelings  that  his 
writing  represents  the  talk  and  mind 
of  Paris.  He  and  Paris  are  always 
fault-finding :  fault-finding  is  the 
attribute  of  old  age." 

Colonel  Morley  looked  round  with 
pride,  as  much  as  to  say — "  clever 
talker,  my  wife." 

Savarin  understood  that  look,  and 
replied  to  it  courteously.  "  Madame 
has  a  gift  of  expression  which  Emile 
de  Girardin  can  scarcely  surpass.  But 
when  she  blames  us  for  fault-finding, 
can  she  expect  the  friends  of  liberty 
to  praise  the  present  style  of  things  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  obliged  to  the  friends 
of  liberty,"  said  the  Colonel,  drily,  "  to 
tell  me  ho\v  that  state  of  tilings  is  to 
he  mended.  I  find  no  enthusiasm  for 
the  Oileanists,  none  for  a  Republic; 
people  sneer  at  religion ;  no  belief  in 
a  Cause ;  no  adherence  to  an  opinion. 
But  theworstofit  is  that, like  all  people 
who  are  biases,  the  Parisians  are  eager 
for  strange  excitement,  and  ready  to 
listen  to  any  oracle  who  promises  a  relief 
from  indiflerentism.  This  it  is  which 
makes  the  Press  more  dangerous  in 
France  than  it  is  in  any  other  country. 
Elsewhere  the  Press  sometimes  leads, 
sometimes  follows,  public  opinion. 
Here  there  is  no  public  opinion  to 
consult :  .and  instead  of  opinion  the 
Press  represents  passion." 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Morley,"  said 
Savarin,  "  1  hear  ^ou  very  often  sa^ 
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that  n  Frenchman  cannot  understand 
America.  Permit  me  to  oliserve  that 
an  American  cannot  understand  France 
— or  at  least  Paris.  A  propos  of  P.iris 
— that  is  a  large  spccuhition  of  yours, 
Louvier,  in  the  ne«'  suburb." 

"And  a  very  sound  one;  I  advise 
you  to  invest  in  it.  I  can  secure  you 
at  present  5  per  cent,  on  the  rental ; 
that  is  nothing — the  houses  will  be 
worth  double  when  the  Rue  de  Louvier 
is  completed." 

"  Alas  !  I  have  no  money  ;  my  new 
journal  absorbs  all  my  capital." 

"  Sliall  I  transfer  the  moneys  I  hold 
for  you,  Signorina,  and  add  to  them 
whatever  you  may  have  made  by  your 
delightful  roman,  as  yet  lying  idle,  to 
this  investment  ?  I  cannot  say  more 
in  its  favour  than  this — I  have  em- 
barked a  very  large  portion  of  my 
capital  in  the  Rue  de  Louvier,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  men  who  persuade  tlieir  friends 
to  do  a  foolish  thing  by  setting  them 
the  example." 

"  Whatever  you  advise  ou  such  a 
subject,"  said  Isaura,  graciously,  "  is 
sure  to  be  as  wise  as  it  is  kind  ! " 

"  You  consent,  then  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

Here  the  Venosta,  who  had  been 
listening  with  great  attention  to  Lou- 
vicr's  counnenilation  of  this  invest- 
ment, drew  liim  aside,  and  whispc -ed 
in  his  ear — "  1  suppose,  M.  Louvier, 
that  one  can't  put  a  little  money — a 
very  little  money — puco-poco-pocoUno, 
into  your  street." 

"  Into  my  street !  Ah,  I  under- 
stand— into  the  speculation  of  the 
Rue  de  Lmvierl  Certainly  you  can. 
Arrangements  arc  made  on  purpose 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  smallest 
capitalists, — from  500  francs  upwards." 

"  And  you  (eel  quite  sure  that  we 
shall  double  our  uioney  when  the  street 
is  completed — 1  sh  mlil  not  like  to  have 
my  brains  in  my  heels."  * 


•  "  Avere  il  eervello  nclla  cjlcagiia"— viz., 
to  Mil  without  prudcut  rcUctiiou. 


"  More  than  double  it,  I  aope,  long 

before  the  street  is  completed." 

"  I  have  saved  a  little  money — very 
little.  I  have  no  relations,  and  I  mean 
to  leave  it  all  to  the  Signorina ;  and  if 
it  could  be  doubled,  why,  there  would 
be  twice  as  much  to  leave  her." 

"  So  there  would,"  said  Louvier. 
"  You  can't  do  better  than  put  it  all 
into  the  Rue  de  Louvier.  I  will  send 
you  the  necessary  papers  to-morrow 
when  I  send  hers  to  the  Signorina." 

Louvier  here  turned  to  address  him- 
self to  Colonel  Morley,  but  finding  that 
degenerate  son  of  America  indisposed 
to  get  cent,  per  cent,  for  bis  money 
when  ofl'ered  by  a  Parisian,  he  very 
soon  took  his  leave.  The  other  vi.sitors 
followed  his  example  except  Ranioau, 
wiio  was  left  alone  with  the  Venosta 
and  Isaura.  The  former  had  no  liking 
for  Ramcau,  who  showed  her  none  of 
the  attentions  her  innocent  vanity  de- 
manded, and  she  soon  took  herself  off 
to  her  own  room  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  her  savings,  and  dream  of 
the  Rue  de  Louvier  and  "  golden  joys." 

Rameau  approaching  his  chair  to 
Isaura's  then  comuienced  conversation, 
drily  enough,  upon  pecuniary  matters ; 
acquitting  himself  of  the  mission  with 
which  De  ilauleon  had  charged  him, 
the  request  for  a  new  work  from  her 
pen  for  the  "  Sens  Commun,"  and  the 
terms  that  ought  to  be  asked  for 
compliance.  The  young  lady-author 
slir.mk  from  this  talk.  Her  private 
income  though  modest,  sufficed  for  her 
wants,  aud  she  felt  a  sensitive  shame 
in  the  sale  of  her  thoughts  and  fancies. 

Putting  hurriedly  aside  the  mercan- 
tile aspect  of  the  question,  she  said 
that  she  had  no  other  work  in  her 
mind  at  present — that,  whatever  her 
vein  of  invention  might  be,  it  flowed 
at  its  owu  will,  and  could  not  be  com- 
manded. 

"  Nay,"  said  Rameau,  "  this  is  not 
true.  We  fancy,  in  our  hours  of  in- 
dolence,  that  we  must  wait  for  inspira- 
tion; but  once  force  ourselves  to  work. 
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and  idcns  spring  forth  at  the  wave  of 
the  pen.  You  may  believe  me  here — 
I  spealv  from  experience :  I,  compelled 
to  work,  and  in  modes  not  to  my 
taste — I  do  my  task  I  know  not  how. 
I  rub  the  lamp,  'the  genius  comes.'" 

"  I  have  read  in  some  English 
author  that  motive  power  is  necessary 
io  continued  labour:  you  have  motive 
power,  I  have  none." 

•'  I  do  not  quite  understand  you." 

"  I  mean  that  a  strong  ruling 
motive  is  required  to  persist  in  any 
regular  course  of  action  that  needs 
effort :  the  motive  with  the  majority 
of  men  is  the  need  of  subsistence ; 
with  a  large  number  (as  in  trades  or 
professions),  not  actually  want,  but  a 
desire  of  gain,  and  perhaps  of  distinc- 
tion, in  tlieir  calling :  the  desire  of 
professional  distinction  expands  into 
the  longings  for  more  comprehensive 
fame,  more  exalted  honours,  with  the 
few  who  become  great  writers,  soldiers, 
statesmen,  orators." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
no  such  motive  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  sting  of  want,  none 
in  the  desire  of  gain." 

"  But  fame  ?  " 

"  Alas !  I  thought  so  once.  I  know 
not  now — I  begin  to  doubt  if  fame 
should  be  sought  by  women."  This 
was  said  very  dejectedly. 

"  Tut,  dearest  Signorina !  what 
gadfly  has  stung  you  ?  Your  doubt 
is  a  weakness  unworthy  of  your  intel- 
lect ;  and  even  were  it  not,  genius  is 
destiny  and  will  be  obeyed  ;  you  must 
write,  despite  yourself — and  your 
writing  must  bring  fame,  whether  you 
wish  it  or  not." 

Isaura  was  silent,  her  head  drooped 
on  her  breast — there  were  tears  in 
her  downcast  eyes. 

Rameau  took  her  hand,  which  she 
yielded  to  him  passively,  and  clasping 
it  in  both  his  own,  he  rushed  on  im- 
p-jlsively. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  these  misgivings 
are  when  we  feel  ourselves  solitary. 


unloved:  how  often  have  they  been 

mine  !  But  how  different  would  labour 
be  if  shai-ed  and  sympathised  with  by 
a  congenial  mind,  by  a  heart  that 
beats  in  unison  with  one's  own  !  " 

Isaura's  breast  heaved  beneath  her 
robe,  she  sighed  softly. 

"And  then  how  sweet  the  fame  of 
which  the  one  we  love  is  proud  !  how 
trifling  becomes  the  pang  of  some 
malignant  depreciation,  which  a  word 
from  the  beloved  one  can  soothe !  O 
Signorina !  O  Isaura !  are  we  not 
made  for  each  other  ?  Kindred  pur- 
suits, hopes  and  fears  in  common ;  the 
same  race  to  run,  the  same  goal  to 
win  1  I  need  a  motive,  stronger  than  I 
have  yet  known  for  the  persevering 
energy  that  insures  success :  supply  to 
me  that  motive.  Let  me  think  that 
whatever  I  win  in  the  strife  of  the 
world  is  a  tribute  to  Isaura.  No,  do 
not  seek  to  withdraw  this  hand,  let 
me  claim  it  as  mine  for  life.  I  love 
you  as  man  never  loved  before — do 
not  reject  my  love." 

They  say  the  woman  who  hesitates 
is  lost.  Isaura  hesitated,  but  was  not 
yet  lost.  The  words  she  listened  to 
moved  her  deeply.  OflPers  of  marriage 
she  had  already  received :  one  from  a 
rich  middle-aged  noble,  a  devoted 
musical  virtuoso;  one  from  a  young 
avocat  fresh  from  the  provinces,  and 
somewhat  calculating  on  her  dot ;  one 
from  a  timid  but  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  her  genius  and  her  beauty,  himself 
rich,  handsome,  of  good  birth,  but 
with  shy  manners  and  faltering::  tongue. 

But  these  had  made  their  proposals 
with  the  formal  respect  habitual  to 
French  decorum  in  matrimonial  pro- 
posals. Words  so  eloquently  impas- 
sioned as  Gustave  Rameau's  had  never 
before  thrilled  her  ears.  Yes,  she  was 
deeply  m.oved  ;  and  yet,  by  that  very 
emotion  she  knew  that  it  was  not  to 
the  love  of  this  wooer  that  her  heart 
responded. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of  courtship  familiar  to  the  ex- 
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perience  of  many  women,  that  while 
the  suitor  is  pleading  his  cause,  his 
language  miiy  touch  every  fibre  in  the 
heart  of  his  listener,  yet  substitute, 
as  it  were,  another  presence  for  liis 
own.  She  may  be  saying  to  herself, 
"Oh  that  another  had  said  those 
words ! "  and  be  dreaming  of  the 
other,  while  she  hears  the  one. 

Thus  it  was  now  with  Isaura,  and 
not  till  Rameau's  voice  had  ceased  did 
that  droam  pass  away,  and  with  a 
slight  shiver  she  turned  htr  f;ice  to- 
wards the  wooer,  sadly  and  pityingly. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
whisper ;  "  I  were  not  worthy  of  your 
love  could  I  accept  it.  Forget  that 
you  have  so  spoken ;  let  me  still  be  a 
friend  admiring  your  genius,  interested 
in  your  career.  I  cannot  be  more. 
Forgive  me  if  I  unconsciously  led  you 
to  think  I  could,  I  am  so  grieved  to 
pain  you." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  said  Ram- 
eau,  coldly,  for  his  amour  propre  was 
resentful,  '*  that  the  proposals  of 
another  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  mine  ? "  And  he  named  the 
youngest  and  comeliest  of  those  whom 
she  had  rejected. 

'*  Certainly  not,"  said  Isaura. 

Ramean  rose  and  went  to  the 
window,  turning  his  face  from  her. 
In  reality  he  was  striving  to  collect 
his  thoughts  and  decide  on  the  course 
it  were  most  prudent  for  him  now  to 
pursue.  The  fumes  of  the  absinthe 
which  had,  despite  his  previous  fore- 
bodings, emboldened  him  to  hazard  his 
avowal,  had  now  subsided  into  the 
languid  reaction  which  is  generally 
consequent  on  that  treacherous  stim- 
ulus, a  reaction  not  unfavourable  to 
passionless  reflection.  He  knew  that 
if  he  said  he  could  not  conquer  his 
love,  he  would  still  cling  to  hope,  and 
trust  to  perseverance  and  time,  he 
should  compel  Isaura  to  forbid  his 
visits,  and  break  oft"  their  familiar  in- 
tercourse. This  would  be  fatal  to  the 
chauce  of  ^'ct  wimiiug  her,  aud  would 


also  be  of  serious  disadvantage  to  his 
more  worldly  interests.  Her  literary 
aid  might  become  essential  to  the 
journal  on  which  his  fortunes  de- 
pended ;  and  at  all  events,  in  her  con- 
versation, in  her  encouragement,  in 
her  sympathy  with  the  pains  and  joys 
of  his  career,  he  felt  a  support,  a 
comfort,  nay,  an  inspiration.  For  the 
spontaneous  gush  other  fresh  thoughts 
and  fancies  served  to  recruit  his  own 
jaded  ideas,  and  enlarge  his  own  stint- 
ed range  of  invention.  No,  he  could 
not  commit  himself  to  the  risk  of 
banishment  from  Isaura. 

And  mingled  with  meaner  motives 
for  discretion,  there  was  one  of  which 
he  was  but  vaguely  conscious,  purer 
and  nobler.  In  the  society  of  this 
girl,  in  whom  whatever  was  strong 
and  high  in  mental  organisation  be- 
came so  sweetened  into  feminine  grace 
by  gentleness  of  temper  and  kindli- 
ness of  disposition,  Rameau  felt  him- 
self a  better  man.  The  virgin-like 
dignity  with  which  she  moved,  so  un- ' 
tainted  by  a  breath  of  scandal,  amid 
salons  in  which  the  envy  of  virtues 
doubted  sought  to  bring  innocence  it- 
self into  doubt,  warmed  into  a  genuine 
reverence  the  cynicism  of  his  pro- 
fessed creed. 

While  with  her,  while  under  her 
chastening  influence,  he  was  sensible 
of  a  poetry  infused  within  him  far 
more  true  to  the  Camcena3  than  all  he 
had  elaborated  into  verse.  In  these 
moments  he  was  ashamed  of  the  vices 
he  hud  courted  as  distractions.  He 
imagined  that,  with  her  all  his  own,  it 
would  be  easy  to  reform. 

No ;  to  withdraw  wholly  from 
Isaura  was  to  renounce  his  sole  chance 
of  redemption. 

While  these  thoughts,  which  it 
takes  so  long  to  detail,  passed  rapidly 
through  his  brain,  he  felt  a  soft  touch 
on  his  arm,  and,  turning  his  face 
slowly,  encountered  tlie  ter^der,  com- 
passiouute  eyes  of  Isaura. 

"  Be  consoled,  dear  friend,"  slie  said, 
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with  a  smile,  half  cheering,  half 
mournful.  "  Perhaps  for  all  true 
artists  the  solitary  lot  is  the  best." 

"  I  will  try  to  think  so,"  answered 
Rameau ;  "  and  meanwhile  I  thank 
you  with  a  full  heart  for  the  sweetness 
with  which  you  have  checked  my  pre- 
sumption— the  presumption  shall  not 
be  repeated.  Gratefully  I  accept  the 
friendship   you   deigu   to  tender  me. 


You  bid  me  for:,'et  the  words  I  uttered. 
Promise  in  turn  that  you  will  forget 
theit. — or  at  least  consider  them  with- 
drawn. You  will  receive  me  still  as  a 
friend  ?  " 

"  As  friend,  surely ;  yes.  Do  we 
not  both  need  friends  ?  "  She  hold 
out  her  hand  as  she  spoke ;  he  bent 
over  it,  kissed  it  with  respect,  and  the 
interview  thus  closed. 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
when  a  man  who  had  the  appearance 
of  a  decent  bourgeois,  in  the  lower 
grades  of  tliat  comprehensive  class, 
entered  one  of  the  streets  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Montuiartre,  tenanted  chiefly 
by  artisans.  He  paused  at  the  open 
doorway  of  a  tall  narrow  house,  and 
drew  back  as  he  heard  footsteps  de- 
scending a  verj'  gloomy  staircase. 

The  light  from  a  gas  lamp  on  the 
street  fell  full  on  the  face  of  the  person 
thus  quitting  the  house — the  face  of  a 
young  and  handsome  man,  dressed  with 
the  quiet  elegance  which  betokened 
one  of  higher  rank  or  fashion  than 
that  neighbourhood  was  habituated  to 
find  among  its  visitors.  The  first 
comer  retreated  promptly  into  the 
shade,  and,  as  by  sudden  impulse,  drew 
his  hat  low  down  over  his  eyes. 

The  other  man  did  not,  however, 
observe  him,  went  his  way  with  quick 
step  along  the  street,  and  entered 
another  house  some  yards  distant. 

"  What  can  that  pious  Bourbonite 
do  here  ?  "  muttered  the  first  comer. 
"  Can  he  be  a  conspirator  ?  Diahle  ! 
'tis  as  dark  as  Erebus  on  that  stair- 
case." 

Taking  cautious  hold  of  the  banister, 
the  man  now  ascended  the  stairs.  On 
the  landing  of  the  first  floor  there  was 


a  gas  lamp  which  threw  upward  a  faint 

ray  that  finally  died  at  the  third  story. 
But  at  that  third  story  the  man's 
journey  ended;  lie  pulled  a  bell  at  the 
door  to  the  right,  and  in  another 
moment  or  so  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  young  woman  of  twenty-eight  or 
thirty,  dressed  very  simply,  but  with  a 
certain  neatness  not  often  seen  in  the 
wives  of  artisans  in  the  Faubourg 
Montmartre.  Her  face,  which,  though 
pale  and  delicate,  retained  much  of  the 
beauty  of  youth,  became  clouded  as 
she  recognized  the  visitor  j  evidently 
the  visit  was  not  welcome  to 
her. 

"  Monsieur  Lebeau  again  ! "  she 
exclaimed,  shrinking  back. 

"  At  your  service,  chere  dame.  The 
goodman  is  of  couise  at  home  ?  Ah, 
I  catch  sight  of  him,"  and  sliding  by 
the  woman,  M.  Lebeau  passed  the 
narrow  lobby  in  which  she  stood, 
through  the  open  door  conducting 
into  the  room  in  which  Arniand 
Mounier  was  seated,  his  chin  propped 
on  his  hand,  his  elbow  resting  on  a 
table,  looking  abstractedly  into  space- 
In  a  corner  of  the  room  two  small 
children  were  playing  languidly  with 
a  set  of  bone  tablets,  iiiscribcd  with 
the  letters  of  the  alplialiet.  But  what- 
ever   the    children   were   doiuij  with 
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the  aliiliabet,  they  were  certainly  not 
learning  to  read  from  it. 

The  room  was  of  fair  size  and 
height,  and  by  no  means  barely  or 
shabbily  furnished.  There  was  a 
pretty  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  On 
tlie  wall  were  hung  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  apartments,  and  shelves 
on  which  were  ranged  a  few 
books. 

The  window  was  open,  and  on  the 
sill  were  placed  flower-pots ;  you  could 
scent  the  odour  they  wafted  into  the 
room. 

Altogether  it  was  an  apartment 
suited  to  a  skilled  artisan  earning 
high  wages.  From  the  room  we  are 
now  in,  branched  on  one  side  a  small 
but  commodious  kitchen  j  on  the  other 
side,  on  wliich  the  door  was  screened 
by  a  portiere,  with  a  border  prettily 
worked  by  female  hands — some  years 
ago,  for  it  was  faded  now — was  a  bed- 
room, communicating  with  one  of  less 
size  in  which  the  children  slept.  We 
do  not  enter  those  additional  rooms, 
but  it  may  be  well  here  to  mention 
them  as  indications  of  the  comfortable 
state  of  an  intelligent  skilled  artisan 
of  Paris,  who  thinks  he  can  better 
that  state  by  some  revolution  which 
may  ruin  his  employer. 

Monnier  started  up  at  the  entrance 
of  Lebeau,  and  his  face  showed  that 
lie  did  not  share  the  dislike  to  the 
visit  which  that  of  the  female  partner 
of  his  life  had  evinced.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  smile  was  cordial,  and  tliere 
was  a  hearty  ring  in  the  voice  which 
cried  out — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you — something 
to  do?     Eh?" 

"  Always  ready  to  work  for  liberty, 
mon  brave." 

"  I  hope  so :  what's  in  the  wind 
now  ?  " 

"  0  Armand,  be  prudent — be  pru- 
dent ! "  cried  the  woman,  piteously. 
"Do  not  lead  him  into  further  mischiet, 
Monsieur  Ltbeau:"  as  she  faltered 
forth  the  last  words,  she  bowed  lier 


Iicad  over  the  two  little  ones,  .and  her 
voice  died  in  sobs. 

"Monnier,"  said  Lebeau,  gravely, 
"  Madame  is  right.  I  ought  not  to 
lead  you  into  further  mischief;  there 
are  three  in  the  room  who  have 
better  claims  on  yon  than " 

"  The  cause  of  the  millions,"  inter- 
rupted Monnier. 

"  Xo." 

He  approached  the  woman  and  took 
up  one  of  the  children  very  tenderly, 
stroking  back  its  curls  and  kissing  the 
face,  which,  if  before  surprised  and 
saddened  by  the  mother's  sob,  now 
smiled  gaily  under  the  father's  kiss, 

"  Canst  thou  doubt,  my  lleloise," 
said  the  artizan  mildly,  "  that  what- 
ever I  do  thou  and  these  are  not  upper- 
most in  my  thoughts  ?  I  act  for  thine 
interest  and  theirs — the  world  as  it 
exists  is  the  foe  of  you  three.  The 
world  I  would  replace  it  by  will  be 
more  friendly." 

The  poor  woman  made  no  reply, 
but  as  he  drew  her  to%vards  him,  she 
leant  her  head  upon  his  breast  and 
wept  quietly.  Monnier  led  her  thus 
from  the  room  whispering  words  of 
soothing.  The  children  followed  the 
parents  into  the  adjoining  chamber. 
In  a  few  minutes  Monnier  returned, 
shutting  the  door  behind  him,  and 
drawing  the  portiere  close. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  Citizen,  and 
my  poor  wife — wile  she  is  to  me  and 
to  all  who  visit  here,  though  the  law 
says  she  is  not." 

"  I  respect  Madame  the  more  for 
her  dislike  to  myself,"  said  Lebeau, 
with  a  somewhat  melancholy  smile. 

"Not  dislike  to  you  personally. 
Citizen,  hut  dislike  to  the  business 
which  slie  connects  with  your  visits, 
and  she  is  nioretlia'i  usually  agitated  on 
that  subject  this  evening,  because,  just 
belore  you  came,  another  visitor  liad 
produced  a  great  effect  on  her  feelings 
— poor  dear  lleloise. 

"  Indeed!  how  ?" 

"  Well,    I    was   employed   in   the 
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winter  in  redecorating  the  salon  and 
boudoir  of  Madame  dc  Vandemar; 
her  son,  M.  Raoul,  took  great  interest 
in  superintending  the  details.  He 
would  sometimes  talk  to  me  very 
civilly,  not  only  on  my  work,  but  on 
other  matters.  It  seems  that  Madame 
now  wants  something  done  to  the 
salle-a-manger,  and  asked  old  Gerard 
— my  late  master,  you  know — to  send 
me.  Of  course  be  said  that  was  im- 
possible— for,  though  I  was  satisfied 
with  my  own  wages,  I  had  induced  his 
other  men  to  strike,  and  was  one  of 
the  ringleaders  in  the  recent  strike  of 
artizans  in  general — a  dangerous  man, 
and  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  me.  So  M.  Raoul  came  to  see 
and  talk  with  me — scarce  gone  before 
you  rang  at  the  bell — you  might 
almost  have  met  him  on  the  stairs." 

"  I  saw  a  heau  monsieur  come  out  of 
the  house.  And  so  his  talk  has  affected 
Madame." 

"  Very  much  ;  it  was  quite  brother- 
like.  He  is  one  of  the  religious  set, 
and  they  always  get  at  the  weak  side 
of  the  soft  sex." 

"  Ay,"  said  Lebeau,  tlioughtfully  ; 
''  if  religion  were  banished  from  the 
laws  of  men,  it  would  still  find  a 
refuge  in  the  hearts  of  women.  But 
Eaoul  de  Vandemar  did  not  presume 
to  preach  to  Madame  upon  the  sin  of 
loving  you  and  your  children  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  have  heard  him 
preach  to  her,"  cried  Monuier,  fiercely. 
"  No,  he  only  tried  to  reason  with  me 
about  matters  ho  could  not  under- 
stand." 

•«  Strikes  P  " 

*'  Well,  not  exactly  strikes — he  did 
not  contend  that  we  workmen  had  not 
full  right  to  combine  and  to  strike  for 
obtaining  fairer  money's  worth  for  our 
work  ;  but  he  tried  to  persuade  me 
that  where,  as  in  my  case,  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  wages,  but  of  politicul 
principle — of  war  against  capitalists — 
I  could  but  injure  myself  and  mislead 
others.     He  wanted  to  reconcile  me  to 


old  Gerai'd,  or  to  let  him  find  me  em- 
ployment elsewhere ;  and  when  I  told 
liim  that  my  honour  forbade  me  to 
make  terms  for  myself  till  those  with 
whom  I  was  joined  were  satisfied,  he 
said,  *  But  if  this  lasts  much  longer, 
your  children  will  not  look  so  rosy; ' 
then  poor  Heloise  began  to  wring  her 
hands  and  cry,  and  he  took  me  aside 
and  wanted  to  press  money  on  me  as  a 
loan.  He  spoke  so  kindly  that  I  could 
not  be  angry  ;  but  when  he  found  I 
would  take  nothing,  he  asked  me  about 
some  families  in  the  street  of  whom  he 
had  a  list,  and  who,  he  was  informed, 
were  in  great  distress.  That  is  true ; 
I  am  feeding  some  of  them  myself  out 
of  my  savings.  You  sec,  this  young 
Monsieur  belongs  to  a  society  of  men, 
many  as  young  as  he  is,  which  visits 
the  poor  and  dispenses  charity.  I  did 
not  feel  I  had  a  right  to  refuse  aid  for 
others,  and  I  told  him  where  his  money 
would  be  best  spent.  I  suppose  he 
wo'.t  there  when  he  left  me." 

"  I  know  the  society  you  mean,  that 
of  St.  Fr.in9ois  de  Sales.  It  com- 
prises some  of  the  most  ancient  of  that 
old  noblesse  to  which  the  ouvriers  in 
the  grei^t  Revolution  were  so  remorse- 
less." 

"  We  ouvriers  are  wiser  now ;  we 
see  that  in  assailing  them^  we  gave 
ourselves  worse  tyrants  in  the  new 
aristocracy  of  tlie  capitalists.  Our 
quarrel  now  is  that  of  artisans  against 
employers." 

"  Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  that ; 
but  to  leave  general  politics,  tell  mo 
frankly.  How  has  the  strike  afl'oc'.ed 
you  as  yet  ?  I  mean  in  purse.  Can 
you  stand  its  pressure  ?  If  not,  you 
are  above  the  false  pride  of  not  taking 
help  from  me,  a  fellow-conspirator, 
thongli  you  were  justified  in  refusing 
it  when  offi-red  by  Uaoul  de  Vande- 
mar, the  servant  of  the  Church," 

"  Pardon,  I  refuse  aid  from  any 
one,  except  for  the  common  cause. 
But  do  not  fear  for  me,  I  am  not 
pinched  as   yet.      I    have  had   high 
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wasres  for  some  years,  and  since  I  and 
Ildloise  came  tog:ether,  I  have  not 
wasted  a  sou  out  of  doors,  except  in 
the  way  of  public  duty,  such  as  making 
converts  at  the  Jean  Jacques  and  else- 
where; a  gliiss  of  beer  and  a  pipe 
don't  cost  much.  And  Heloise  is  such 
a  housewife,  so  thrifty,  scolds  me  if  I 
buy  her  a  ribbon,  poor  love  !  No 
wonder  that  I  would  pull  down  a 
society  that  dares  to  scoff  at  her — 
dares  to  say  she  is  not  my  wife,  and 
her  children  are  base  born.  No,  I  have 
some  savings  left  yet.  War  to  society, 
war  to  the  knife!  " 

"  Monnier,"  said  Lebeau,  in  a  voice 
that  evinced  emotion,  "  listen  to  me : 
I  have  received  injuries  from  society 
which,  when  they  were  fresh,  half- 
maddened  me — that  is  twenty  years 
ago.  I  would  then  have  thrown  my- 
self into  any  plot  against  society  that 
proffered  revenge ;  but  society,  my 
friend,  is  a  wall  of  very  strong  masonry, 
as  it  now  stands ;  it  may  be  sapped  in 
the  course  of  a  thousand  years,  but 
stormed  in  a  day — no.  You  dash 
your  head  against  it — you  scatter 
vour  brains,  and  you  dislodge  a  stone. 
Society  smiles  in  scorn,  effiices  the 
stain,  and  replaces  the  stone.  I  no 
longer  war  against  society.  I  do  war 
against  a  system  in  that  society  whicli 
is  hostile  to  me — systems  in  France  are 
easily  overthrown.  I  say  this  because 
I  want  to  use  you,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  deceive." 

"  Deceive  me,  bah  !  You  are  an 
honest  man,"  cried  Monnier ;  and  he 
seized  Lebeau's  hand,  and  shook  it 
with  warmth  and  vigour. 

"  But  for  you  1  should  have  been  a 
mere  grumbler.  No  doubt  I  should 
have  cried  out  where  the  shoe  pinched, 
and  railed  against  laws  that  vex 
me;  but  from  the  moment  you  first 
talked  to  me  I  became  a  new  man. 
You  tauirht  me  to  act,  as  Rousseau 
and  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  had 
taught  me  to  think  and  to  feel. 
There  is  my  brother,  a  grumbler  too, 

TOL.II. 


bnt  professes  to  have  a  wiser  head  than 
mine.  He  is  always  warning  me 
against  you — against  joining  a  strike 
— against  doing  anything  to  endanger 
my  skin.  I  always  went  by  his  advice 
till  you  taught  me  that  it  was  well 
enough  for  women  to  talk  and  com- 
plain ;  men  should  dare  and  do." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Lebeau,  "  your 
brother  is  a  safer  councillor  to  a  plre 
de  famille  than  I.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  so  often  said  before:  I  desire 
and  I  resolve,  that  the  Empire  of  M. 
Bonaparte  shall  be  overthrown.  I 
see  many  concurrent  circumstances  to 
render  that  desire  and  resolve  of  prac- 
ticable fulfilment.  You  desire  and 
resolve  the  same  thing.  Up  to  that 
point  we  can  work  together.  I  have 
encouraged  your  action  only  so  far  as 
it  served  my  design ;  but  I  separate 
from  you  the  moment  you  would  ask  me 
to  aid  your  design  in  the  hazard  of  ex- 
periments which  the  world  has  never 
yet  favoured,  and  trust  me,  Monnier, 
the  world  never  will  favour." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said 
Monnier,  with  compressed,  obstinate 
lips.  "  Forgive  me,  but  you  are  not 
young ;  you  belong  to  an  old 
school.'* 

"  Poor  young  man  ! "  said  Lebeau, 
readjusting  his  spectacles,  "  I  recognise 
inyou  the  genius  of  Paris,  be  the  genius 
good  or  evil.  Paris  is  never  warned 
by  experience.  Be  it  so.  I  want  you 
so  much,  your  enthusiasm  is  so  fiery, 
that  I  can  concede  no  more  to  the 
mere  sentiment  which  makes  me  say  to 
myself,  'It  is  a  shame  to  use  this 
great-hearted,  wrong-headed  creature 
for  my  personal  ends.'  I  come  at 
once  to  the  point — that  is,  the  matter 
on  which  I  seek  you  this  evening.  At 
my  suggestion,  you  have  been  a  ring- 
leader in  strikes  which  have  terribly 
sliaken  the  Imperial  system,  more  than 
its  Ministers  deem  ;  now  I  want  a  man 
like  you  to  assist  in  a  bold  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Imperial  resort  to  a 
rural   priest-r>dden   suffrage,   on  the 
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]i:irt  of  tlie  enliglitcned  working  class 
of  Paris." 

"  Good  ! "  said  Moiinier. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  the  result  of  the 
plebiscite  will  be  Icnowii.  The  result 
of  universal  suffrage  will  be  enor- 
mously in  favour  of  the  desire  expressed 
by  one  man." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Monnier, 
stoutly.  "  France  cannot  be  so  hood- 
winked by  the  priests." 

"  Take  what  I  say  for  granted," 
resumed  Lebeau,  calmly.  "  On  the 
8th  of  t','>-  month  we  shall  know  the 
araountof  the  majority — some  millions 
of  French  votes.  I  want  Paris  to 
separate  itself  from  France,  and  de- 
clare against  those  blundering  millions. 
I  want  an  emeufe,  or  rather  a  menac- 
ing demonstration — not  a  premature 
revolution,  mind.  You  must  avoid 
bloodshed." 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  that  beforehand ; 
but  when  a  crowd  of  men  once  meets 
in  the  streets  of  Paris " 

"  It  can  do  much  by  meeting,  and 
cherishing  resentment  if  the  meeting 
be  dispersed  by  an  armed  force,  which 
it  would  be  waste  of  life  to  resist." 

'•'  We  shall  see  when  the  time 
comes,"  said  Monnier,  with  a  fierce 
gleam  in  liis  bold  eyes. 

"  1  tell  you,  all  that  is  required  at 
this  moment  is  an  evident  protest  of 
the  artisans  of  Paris  against  the  votes 
of  the  '  rurals  '  of  France.  Do  you 
comprehend  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  so  ;  if  not,  I  obey.  What 
we  ouvriers  want  is  what  we  have  not 
got — a  head  to  dictate  action  to  us." 

"See  to  this,  then.  Rouse  tlie  men 
you  can  command.  I  will  take  care 
that  you  have  plentiful  aid  from 
foreigners.  We  may  trust  to  the 
confieras  of  our  council  to  enlist  Poles 
and  Italians;  Gaspard  le  Xoy  will  turn 
out  the  volunteer  I'iotcrs  at  his  com- 
mand. TiCt  the  eiiieule  bo  within,  say 
a  week,  after  the  vote  of  the  plebisi-ite 
is  taken.  You  will  need  that  time  to 
prepare." 


"  Be  contented — it  shall  be  done." 

"  Good  night,  then."  Lebeau 
leisurely  took  up  his  hat  and  drew 
on  his  gloves — tlien,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  thought,  he  turned  briskly  on 
the  artisan,  and  said  in  quick  blunt 
tones — 

"  Armand  Monnier,  explain  to  me 
why  it  is  that  you — a  Parisian  artisan, 
tlie  type  of  a  class  the  most  insubor- 
dinate, the  most  self-conceited,  that 
exists  on  the  face  of  earth — take 
without  question,  with  so  docile  a  sub- 
mission, the  orders  of  a  man  who 
plainly  tells  you  he  does  not  sympathise 
in  your  ultimate  objects,  of  whom  yon 
really  know  very  little,  and  whose 
views  you  candidly  own  you  think  are 
those  of  an  old  and  obsolete  school  of 
political  reasoners." 

"  You  puzzle  me  to  explain,"  said 
Monnier,with  an  ingenuous  laugh,  that 
brightened  up  features  stern  and  hard, 
though  Comely  when  in  repose.  "Partly, 
because  you  are  so  straightforward,  and 
do  not  talk  Hague ;  partly,  because  1 
don't  think  the  class  I  belong  to  would 
stir  an  inih  unless  we  had  a  leader  of 
another  class — and  you  give  me  at 
least  that  leader.  Again,  you  go  to 
that  first  stage  which  we  all  agree  to 

take,  and well,  do  you  want  me  to 

explain  more  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

•'  Eh  bien !   you  have   warned  me 

like  an    honest  man  ;  like  an   honest 

man  I  warn  you.     That  first  step  we 

cake   together;  I  want  to  go  a  step 

further ;  you   retreat,  you  say  '  No  : ' 

!  1  reply  you  are  committed;  that  further 

step  yon  must  take,  or  I  cry  '  traitre  ! 

\  — a     la    lanterne ! '       You    talk    of 

'  superior    experience :  *    bah  !    what 

does  experience  really  tell  you  ?      Do 

you  suppose    that    Philippe    Egalite, 

when  he  began  to  plot  against  Louis 

X\'I.,  meant  to  vote  for  his  kinsman's 

I  execution  by  the  guillotine?     Do  you 

i  suppose    that    Robespierre,    when    he 

commenced  his  career  as   the  foe  of 

I  capital  punishment,  foresaw  that  he 
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should  be  the  Miuistor  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Each 
was  committod  by  his  use  of  those  he 
designed  for  liis  tools:  so  must  you  be 
— or  you  perish." 

Leheaii,  leaning  against  the  door, 
heard  the  frank  avowal  he  had  conrted 
without  betraying  a  change  of  coun- 
tenance. But  when  Arraand  Monnier 
had  done,  a  slight  movement  of  his 
lips  showed  emotion  ;  was  it  of  fear  or 
disdalu  ? 


"Monnier,"  he  said,  gently;  "I 
am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  manly  speech  you  have  made. 
Tlie  scruples  which  my  conscience  had 
before  entertained  are  dispelled.  1 
dreaded  lest  I,  a  declared  wolf,  might 
seduce  into  peril  an  innocent  sheep. 
I  see  I  have  to  deal  with  a  wolf  of 
younger  vigour  and  sharper  fangs  than 
myself — so  much  the  better:  obey  my 
orders  now ;  leave  it  to  time  to  say 
whether  1  obey  yours  Liter.  Aurevoir." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


ISATTEi's  apartment,  on  the  following 
Thursday  evening,  was  more  tilled 
than  usual.  Besides  her  habitual 
devotees  in  the  artistic  or  literary 
world,  there  were  diplomatists  and 
deputies  commixed  with  many  fair 
chiefs  of  la  jeunesse  doi-ee ;  amongst 
the  latter  the  brilliant  Enguerrand  de 
Vandemur,  who,  deeming  the  ac- 
quaintance of  every  celebrity  essential 
to  his  own  celebrity,  in  either  Car- 
thage, the  beau  monde  or  the  demi- 
monde, had,  two  Tlmrsdays  before, 
made  Louvier  attend  her  soiree  and 
present  him.  Louvier,  though  gather- 
ing to  his  own  salons  authors  and 
artists,  very  rarely  favoured  their 
rooms  with  his  presence ;  he  did  not 
adorn  Isaura's  party  that  evening. 
Hut  Duplessis  was  there,  in  compen- 
sation. It  had  chanced  that  Valerie 
had  met  Isaura  at  some  house  in  the 
past  winter,  and  conceived  an  enthu- 
siastic alfection  for  her  :  since  then, 
Valerie  came  very  often  to  see  her, 
and  made  a  point  of  dragging  witii 
her  to  Isanra's  Thursday  reunions  her 
obedient  fa' her.  Soirees,  musical  or 
literary,  were  not  much  in  his  line; 
but  he  bad  no  pleasure  like  that  of 


pleasing  his  spoilt  child.  Our  old 
friend  Frederic  Lemercier  was  also 
one  of  Isaura's  guests  that  night.  He 
had  become  more  and  more  intimate 
with  Duplessis,  and  Duplessis  had  in- 
troduced him  to  the  fair  Valerie  as 
"ua  jeiine  homnie  plein  de  moyens, 
qui  ira  loin." 

Savarin  was  there  of  course,  and 
brought  with  him  an  English  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Bevil,  as  well 
known  at  Paris  as  in  London — invited 
everywhere — popular  everywhere, — 
one  of  those  welcome  contributors  to 
the  luxuries  of  civilized  society  who 
trade  in  gossip,  sparing  no  pains  to 
got  tiie  pick  of  it,  and  exchanging  it 
liberally  sometimes  for  a  haunch  of 
venison,  sometimes  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
His  gossip  not  being  adulterated  with 
malice  was  in  high  repute  for  genuine 
worth. 

If  Bcvil  said,  "  This  story  is  a  fact," 
you  no  more  thought  of  doubting  him 
than  you  would  doubt  Rothschild  if 
he  said,  "  This  is  Lafitte  of  '48." 

Mr.  Bevil  was  at  present  on  a  very 

short    stay   at    Paris,  and,    naturally 

wishing  to  make  the  most  of  his  time, 

he  did  not  tarry  beside  Savarin,  but, 

0? 
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after  being  introduced  to  Isaura,  flitted 
here  mid  there  through  the  assembly. 

"  Apis  MatinoB — 
More  modoqne — 
Grata  earpcntis  thyma  "— 

The  bee  profi'ers  honey,  but  bears  a 
sting. 

The  room  was  at  its  fullest  when 
Gustave  Ranicaii  entered,  accompanied 
by  Monsieur  de  Manleon, 

Isaura  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  impression  made  on  her  by  the 
Vicomte's  appearance  and  manner. 
His  writings,  and  sucli  as  slie  had 
heard  of  his  earlier  repute,  had  pre- 
pared her  to  see  a  man  decidedly  old, 
of  withered  aspect  and  sardonic  smile 
— aggressive  in  demeanour — forward 
or  contemptuous  in  his  very  politeness 
• — a  Mephistopheles  engrafted  on  the 
stem  of  a  Don  Juan,  She  was  start- 
led by  the  sight  of  one  who,  despite 
his  forty-eight  years — and  at  Paris  a 
man  is  generally  older  at  forty-eight 
than  he  is  elsewhere — seemed  in  the 
zenith  of  ripened  manhood — startled 
yet  more  by  the  singular  modesty  of  a 
deportment  too  thoroughly  high-bred 
not  to  be  quietly  simple — startled 
most  by  a  melancholy  expression  in 
eyes  that  could  be  at  times  soft, 
though  always  so  keen,  and  in  the 
grave  pathetic  smile  which  seemed  to 
disarm  censure  of  past  faults  in  saying, 
"  I  have  known  sorrows." 

He  did  not  follow  up  his  introduc- 
tion to  his  young  hostess  by  any  of 
the  insipid  phrases  of  compliment  to 
which  she  was  accustomed ;  but,  after 
expressing  in  grateful  terms  his 
thanks  tor  the  honour  she  had  per- 
mitted Rameau  to  confer  on  him,  he 
moved  aside,  as  if  he  had  no  right  to 
detain  her  from  other  guests  more 
worthy  her  notice,  towards  the  door- 
way, taking  his  place  by  Enguerrand 
am  dst  a  group  of  men  of  whom  Du- 
pk'ssis  was  the  central  figure. 

At  that  time — the  lirst  week  in 
May,  1870 — all  who  were  then  in 
Paris  will  remember  there  were  two 


subjects  uppermost  in  the  months  of 
men :  first,  the  plebiscite ;  secondly, 
the  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Emperor 
— which  the  disaffected  considered  to 
be  a  mere  fable,  a  pretence  got  up  in 
time  to  serve  the  plSbiscite  and  prop 
the  Empire. 

Upon  this  latter  subject  Duplessis 
had  been  expressing  himself  with  un- 
wonted animation.  A  loyal  and  ear- 
nest Imperialist,  it  was  only  with 
effort  that  he  could  repress  his  scorn 
of  that  meanest  sort  of  gossip  which 
is  fond  of  ascribing  petty  motives  to 
eminent  men. 

To  him  nothing  could  be  more 
clearly  evident  than  the  reality  of 
this  conspiracy,  and  he  had  no  tole- 
rance for  the  malignant  absurdity  of 
maintaining  that  the  Emperor  or  his 
Ministers  could  be  silly  and  wicked 
enough  to  accuse  seventy-two  persons 
of  a  crime  which  the  police  had  been 
instructed  to  invent. 

As  De  Mauleon  approached,  the 
financier  brought  his  speech  to  an 
abrupt  close.  He  knew  in  the  Vicomte 
de  Mauleon  the  writer  of  articles 
which  had  endangered  the  Govern- 
ment, and  aimed  no  pointless  shafts 
against  its  Imperial  head. 

"  My  cousin,"  said  Enguerrand, 
gaily,  as  he  exchanged  a  cordial  shake 
of  the  hand  with  Victor,  "  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  fame  of  journalist,  into 
which  you  have  vaulted,  armed  cap- 
a-pie,  like  a  knight  of  old  into  his 
saddle;  but  I  don't  sympathise  with 
tlie  means  you  have  taken  to  arrive 
at  that  renown.  I  am  not  myself  an 
Imperialist  —  a  Vandemar  can  be 
scarcely  that.  But  if  I  am  compelled 
to  be  on  board  a  ship,  I  don't  wish  to 
take  out  its  planks  and  let  in  an 
ocean,  when  all  ofTered  to  me  instead 
is  a  crazy  tub  and  a  rotten  rope." 

Tres  Lien,"  said  Duplessis,  in  par- 
liamentary tone  and  phrase. 

"  But,"  said  De  j\IauU'oi\,  with  his 
calm  smile,  "would  you  like  the  captain 
of  the  ship,  when  the  sky  darkened 
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nnd  the  sea  rose,  to  aslc  the  common 
sailors  '  whether  they  approved  his 
conduct  on  altering  his  course  or 
shortening  his  sail  ?  '  Better  trust  to 
a  crazv  tub  and  a  rotten  rope  than  to 
a  ship  in  which  the  captain  consults  a 
plebiscite." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Duplessis,  "  your 
metaphor  is  ill  chosen — no  metaphor 
indeed  is  needed.  The  head  of  the 
State  was  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the 
p"ople,  and,  when  required  to  change 
the  form  of  administration  which  the 
people  had  sanctioned,  and  inclined  to 
do  so  from  motives  the  most  patriotic 
and  liberal,  he  is  bound  again  to  con- 
sult the  people  from  whom  he  holds 
his  power.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the 
plebiscite  we  were  conversing,  so  much 
as  of  the  atrocious  conspiracy  of  assas- 
sins— so  happily  discovered  in  time. 
I  presume  that  Monsieur  de  Mauleon 
must  share  the  indignation  which  true 
Frenchmen  of  every  party  must  feel 
against  a  combination  united  by  the 
purpose  of  murder." 

The  Vicomte  bowed,  as  in  assi-nt. 
"  But  do  you  believe,"  asked  a  Liberal 
Depiite,  "  that  such  a  combination  ex- 
isted, except  in  the  visions  of  the 
police  or  the  cabinet  of  a  Minister  ?  " 

Duplessis  looked  keenly  at  De  Mau- 
leon  while  this  questi»n  was  put  to 
him.  Belief  or  disbelief  in  the  con- 
spiracy was  with  him,  and  with  many, 
the  test  by  which  a  sanguinary  revo- 
lutionist was  distinguished  from  an 
honest  politician. 

"  Ma  foi,"  answered  De  Manllon, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  I  have  only 
one  belief  left ;  but  that  is  boundless. 
I  believe  in  the  folly  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  Frenchmen  in  par- 
ticular. Thfit  seventy-two  men  should 
plot  the  assassination  of  a  sovereign 
on  whose  life  interests  so  numerous 
and  so  watchful  depend,  and  imagine 
they  could  keep  a  secret  which  any 
drunkard  amongst  them  would  blab 
out,  any  tatterdemalion  would  sell,  is 
a  betise  so  gross  that  I  think  it  highly 


probable.  But  pardon  me  if  I  look 
upon  the  politics  of  Paris  much  as  I 
do  upon  its  mud — one  must  pass 
through  it  when  one  walks  in  the 
street.  One  changes  one's  shoes  before 
entering  the  salon.  A  word  with  you, 
Eiiguerrand," — and  taking  his  kins- 
man's arm  he  drew  him  aside  fro;u 
the  circle.  "  What  has  become  of 
your  brother  ?  I  see  nothing  of  him 
now."  "  Oh,  Raoul,"  answered  En- 
guerrand,  throwing  himself  on  a  couch 
in  a  recess,  and  making  room  for  De 
Mauleon  beside  him — "  Raoul  is  de- 
voting himself  to  the  distressed  ou- 
vriers  who  have  chosen  to  withdraw 
from  work.  When  he  fails  to  per- 
suade them  to  return,  he  forces  food 
and  fuel  on  their  wives  and  children. 
My  good  mother  encourages  him  in 
this  costly  undertaking,  and  no  one 
but  you,  who  believe  in  the  infinity  of 
human  folly,  would  credit  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  his  eloquence  has  drawn 
from  me  all  the  argent  de  poche  I  get 
from  our  shop.  As  for  himself  he  has 
sold  his  horses,  and  even  grudges  a 
cab-fare,  saying,  '  That  is  a  meal  for  a 
f^imily.'  Ah  !  if  he  had  but  gone  into 
the  Ciiurch,  what  a  saint  would  have 
deserved  canonisation ! " 

"  Do  not  lament — he  will  probably 
have  what  is  a  better  claim  than  mere 
saintship  on  Heaven  —  martyrdom," 
said  De  Mauleon,  with  a  smile  in  which 
sarcasm  disappeared  in  melancholy. 
"  Poor  Raoul ! "  and  what  of  my 
other  cousin,  the  beau,  Marquis  I 
Several  months  ago  his  Legitimist 
faith  seemed  vacillating — he  talked  to 
me  very  fairly  about  the  duties  a 
Frenchman  owed  to  France,  and  hinted 
that  he  should  place  his  sword  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon  III.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  him  as  a  goldat  de 
France — I  hear  a  great  deal  of  bim  as 
a  viveur  de  Tarts." 

"  Don't  you  know  why  his  desire  for 
a  military  career  was  frost-bitten  ?  " 

"No!"  why?" 

"Alain  came  from  Brctagne  pro< 
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fouiidly  ignorant  of  most  things  known 
to  a  gamin  of  Paris.  When  he  con- 
scientiously overcame  the  scruples  na- 
tural to  one  of  his  name,  and  told  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon  that  he  was 
ready  to  fight  under  the  flag  of  France 
whatever  its  colour,  he  had  a  vague 
reminiscence  of  ancestral  Rochehriauts 
earning  early  laurels  at  the  head  of 
their  regiments.  At  all  events  he 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he, 
in  the  first  rank  as  gentilhomme,  would 
enter  the  army,  if  as  a  sons-lieutenant, 
still  as  gentilhomme.  But  when  told 
that,  as  he  had  heen  at  no  military 
college,  he  could  only  enter  the  ranks 
as  a  private  soldier — herd  with  private 
soldiers — for  at  least  two  years  before 
passing  through  the  griide  of  corporal, 
his  birth,  education,  habits  of  life 
could,  with  great  favour,  raise  him  to 
the  station  of  a  sous-lieutenant,  you 
may  conceive  that  the  martial  ardour 
of  a  Rochebriantwas  somewhat  cooled." 
"  If  he  kuew  what  the  dormitory  of 
French  privates  is,  and  how  difficult  a 
man  well  educated,  well  brought  up, 
finds  it,  first,  to  endure  the  coarsest 
ribaldry  and  the  loudest  blasphemy, 
and  then,  having  endured  and  been 
compelled  to  share  them,  ever  enforce 
obedience  and  discipline  as  a  superior 
among  those  with  whom  just  before 
he  was  an  equal,  his  ardour  would  not 
have  been  merely  cooled — it  would 
have  been  changed  into  despair  for 
the  armies  of  France,  if  hereafter  they 
are  met  by  those  whose  officers  have 
been  trained  to  be  officers  from  the 
outset,  and  have  imbibed  from  their 
cradle  an  education  not  taught  to  the 
boy-pedants  from  school — the  twofold 
education  how  with  courtesy  to  com- 
mand, how  with  dignity  to  obey.  To 
return  to  Eochebriant,  such  salons  as 
I  frequent  are  somewhat  formal — as 
befits  my  grave  years  and  my  modest 
income ;  I  may  add,  now  that  you 
know  my  vocation — befits  me  also  as 
a  man  who  seeks  rather  to  be  in- 
Btructed  than  amused.   In  ihom  salons; 


I  did,  last  year,  sometimes,  however, 
meet  Ilochebriant — as  I  sometimes 
still  meet  you ;  but  of  late  he  has 
de.--ertcd  such  sober  reunions,  and  I 
hear  with  pain  that  he  is  drifting 
among  those  rocks  against  which  my 
own  youth  was  shipwrecked.  Is  the 
report  true  ?  " 

"  I  fear,"  said  Enguerrand,  re- 
luctautly,  "  that  at  least  the  report  is 
not  unfounded.  And  my  conscience 
accuses  me  of  having  been  to  blame  in 
the  first  instance.  You  see,  when 
Alain  made  terms  with  Louvier  by 
which  he  obtained  a  very  fair  income, 
if  prudently  managed,  I  naturally 
wished  that  a  man  of  so  many  claims 
to  social  distinction,  and  who  repre- 
sents the  oldest  branch  of  my  family, 
should  take  his  right  place  in  our 
world  of  Paris.  1  gladly  therefore 
presented  him  to  the  houses  and  the 
men  most  a  la  7node — advised  him  as 
to  the  sort  of  establishment,  in  apart- 
ments, horses,  &c.,  which  it  appeared 
to  me  that  he  might  reasonably  afford 
—  I  mean  such  as,  with  his  means,  I 
should  have  prescribed  to  myself " 

"  Ah  !  I  understand.  But  you,  dear 
Enguerrand,  are  a  born  Parisian, 
every  inch  of  you :  and  a  born  Pari- 
sian is,  whatever  be  thought  to  the 
contrary,  the  "best  manager  in  the 
world.  He  alone  achieves  the  difficult 
art  of  uniting  thrift  with  show.  It  is 
your  Provincial,  who  comes  to  Paris  in 
the  freshness  of  undimmed  youth,  who 
sows  his  whole  life  on  its  barren  streets. 
I  guess  the  rest:  Alain  is  ruined." 

Enguerrand,  who  certainly  was  so 
far  a  born  Parisian  that,  with  all  his 
shrewdness  and  savoir  faire,  he  had  a 
wonderfully  sympathetic  heart,  very 
easily  moved,  one  way  or  the  other — 
Enguerrand  winced  at  his  elder  kins- 
man's words,  complimentarily  re- 
proaclifu!,  and  said  in  unwonted  tones 
of  humility,  "  Cousin,  you  are  cruel, 
but  you  are  in  the  right.  I  did  not 
calciltte  sufficiently  on  the  chances  of 
Alain's  head  being  turned,     llear  my 
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excuse.  He  seemed  to  me  so  much 
more  thought ful  tlian  most  at  our  age 
are,  so  much  more  stately  and  proud ; 
well,  also  so  much  more  pure,  so  im- 
pressed with  the  responsibilities  of 
station,  so  bent  on  retaining  the  old 
lands  in  Bretagne ;  by  habit  and 
rearing  so  simple  and  self-denying, — 
that  I  took  it  for  granted  he  was 
proof  against  stronger  temptations 
than  those  which  a  light  nature  like 
my  own  puts  aside  with  a  laugii.  And 
at  first  1  had  no  reason  to  think  my- 
self deceived,  when,  some  months  ago, 
I  heard  that  he  was  getting  into  debt, 
losing  at  play,  paying  court  to  female 
vampires,  who  di-ain  the  life-blood  of 
those  on  whom  they  fasten  their  fatal 
lips.  Oh,  then  I  spoke  to  him 
earnestly  ! " 

"  And  in  vain  ?  " 

"  In  vain.  A  certain  Chevalier  de 
Finisterre,  whom  you  may  have  heard 
of " 

"  Certainly,  and  met;  a  friend  of 
Louvier's " 

"  The  same  man — has  obtained  over 
him  an  influence  which  so  far  subdues 
mine,  that  he  almost  challenged  me 
when  I  told  him  his  friend  was  a 
scamp.  In  fine,  though  Alain  and  I 
have  not  actually  quarrelled,  we  pass 
each  other  with,  '  £on  jour,  mon 
ami.' " 

"  Hum  !  My  dear  Enguerrand,  you 
have  done  all  you  could.  Flies  will  be 
flies,  and  spiders,  spiders,  till  the  earth 
is  destroyed  by  a  comet.  Nay,  I  met 
a  distinguished  naturalist  in  America 
who  maintained  that  we  shall  find 
flies  and  spiders  in  the  next  world." 

"You  have  been  in  America?  Ah, 
true — I  remember,  California  !" 

"  Where  have  I  not  been  ?  Tush  ! 
music — shall  I  hear  our  fair  hostess 
sing  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not  to-night :  because 

Madame  S is  to  favour  us,  and 

the  Signorina  makes  it  a  rule  not  to 
sing  at  her  own  house  when  pro- 
fessional artists  do.     You  must  hoar 


the  Cicogna  quietly  some  day  ;  such  a 
voice,  nothing  like  it." 

Madame  S ,  who,  since  she  had 

learned  that  there  was  no  cause  to 
apprehend  that  Isaura  might  become 
her  professional  rival,  conceived  for 
her  a  wonderful  aflfection,  and  will- 
ingly contributed  her  magnificent 
gifts  of  song  to  the  charms  of  Isaura's 
salon,  now  began  a  fragment  from 
"  I  ruiilani,"  which  held  the  audience 
as  silent  as  the  ghosts  listening  to 
Sappho ;  and  when  it  was  over, 
several  of  the  guests  slipped  away, 
especially   those    who  disliked  music, 

and    feared    Madame    S might 

begin  again.  Enguerrand  was  not 
one  of  such  soulless  recreants,  but  he 
had  many  other  places  to  go  to.  Be- 
sides Madame  S was  no  novelty 

to  him. 

De  Mauleon  now  approached  Isaura, 
who  was  seated  next  to  Valerie,  and 
after  well-merited  eulogium  on 
Madame  S.'s  performance,  slid  into 
some  critical  comparisons  between  that 
singer  and  those  of  a  former  gene- 
ration, which  interested  Isaura,  and 
evinced  to  her  quick  perceptions  that 
kind  of  love  for  music  which  has  been 
refined  by  more  knowledge  of  the  art 
than  is  common  to  mere  amateurs, 

"  You  have  studied  music.  Monsieur 
de  Mauleon,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  not 
perform  yourself?  " 

"  I  ?  no.  But  music  has  always 
had  a  fatal  attraction  for  me,  I  ascrihe 
half  the  errors  of  my  life  to  that  tem- 
perament which  makes  me  too  fasci- 
nated by  harmonies — too  revolted  by 
discords." 

"  1  should  have  thought  such  a  tem- 
perament would  have  led  from  errors 
— are  not  errors  discords  ?  " 

"  To  the  inner  sense,  yes ;  but  to 
the  outer  sense  not  always.  Virtues 
are  often  harsh  to  the  ear — errors 
very  sweet-voiced.  The  sirens  did  not 
sing  out  of  tune.  Better  to  stop  one's 
cars  than  glide  on  Scylla  or  be  merged 
into  Charybtljs." 
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"  Monsieur,"  cvied  Valerie,  witli  a 
pretty  hrusquerie  wliich  became  her 
well,  "you  t;ilk  like  a  Vandal." 

"Ik  is,  I  think,  by  Mademoiselle 
Diiplessis  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
rebuked.  Is  Monsieur  your  father 
very  susceptible  to  music  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  he  cares 
much  for  it.  But  then  his  mind  is  so 
practical " 

''  And  his  life  so  successful.  No 
Scylla,  no  Charybdis  for  him.  How- 
ever, Mademoiselle,  I  am  not  quite  the 
Vandal  you  suppose.  I  do  not  say 
that  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
music  may  not  be  safe,  nay,  healthful 
to  others — it  was  not  so  to  me  in  my 
youth.     It  can  do  me  no  harm  now." 

Here  Duplessis  came  up,  and  whis- 
pered his  daughter  "  it  was  time  to 
leave  ;  they  had  promised  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascon  to  assist  at  the  soiree  she 
gave  that  night."  Valerie  took  her 
father's  arm  with  a  brightening  smile 
and  a  heightened  colour.  Alain  de 
Eochebriant  might  probably  be  at 
the  Duchesse' s. 

"  Are  you  not  going  also  to  the 
Hotel  de  Tarascon,  M.  de  Mauleon  ?  " 
asked  Duplessis. 

"  No  J  I  was  never  there  but  once. 
Tiie  Duchesse  is  an  Imperialist,  at 
once  devoted  and  acute,  and  no  doubt 
very  soon  divined  my  lack  of  faith  in 
her  idols." 

Duplessis  fi-ovvned,  and  hastily  led 
Valerie  away. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  room  was 
comparatively  deserted.  De  Mauleon, 
however,  lingered  by  the  side  of  Isaura 
till  all  the  other  guests  were  gone. 
Even  then  he  lingered  still,  and 
reni.'wed  the  interrupted  conversation 
with  her,  the  Venosta  joining  therein  ; 
and  so  agreeable  did  he  make  himself 
to  her  Italian  tastes  by  a  sort  of 
bitter-sweet  wisdom  like  that  of  her 
native  proverbs — comprising  much 
knowledge  of  mankind  on  the  un- 
flattering side  of  humanity  in  that 
form  of  pleasantry  which  has  a  lateut 


sentiment  of  pathos — that  the  Venosta 
exclaimed,  "  Surely  you  must  have 
been  brought  up  in  Florence ! " 

There  was  that  in  De  Mauleon's 
talk  hostile  to  all  which  we  call 
romance  that  excited  the  imagination 
of  Isaura,  and  comiiclled  her  instinc- 
tive love  for  whatever  is  more  sweet, 
more  beautiful,  more  ennobling  on  the 
many  sides  of  human  life,  to  oppose 
what  she  deemed  the  paradoxes  of  a 
man  who  had  taught  himself  to  belie 
even  his  own  nature.  She  became 
eloquent,  and  her  countenance,  which 
in  ordinary  moments  owed  much  of  its 
beauty  to  an  expression  of  meditative 
gentleness,  was  now  lighted  up  by  the 
energy  of  earnest  conviction — the 
enthusiasm  of  an  impassioned  zeal. 

Gradually  De  Mauleon  relaxed  his 
share  in  the  dialogue,  and  listened  to 
her,  rapt  and  dreamingjy  as  in  his  fiery 
youth  he  had  listened  to  the  songs  of 
the  sirens.  No  siren  Isaura !  She 
was  defending  her  own  cause,  though 
unc  onscionsly — defending  the  vocation 
of  art,  as  the  embellisher  of  external 
nature,  and  more  than  embellisher  of 
the  nature  which  dwells  crude,  but 
plastic,  in  the  soul  of  man ;  indeed 
therein  the  creator  of  a  new  nature, 
strengthened,  expanded,  and  bright- 
ened in  proportion  as  it  accumulates 
the  ideas  that  tend  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  visible  and  material 
nature,  which  is  finite;  for  ever  seek- 
ing in  the  unseen  and  the  spiritual 
the  goals  in  the  intinite  wliich  it  is 
their  instinct  to  divine.  "  That  which 
you  contemptuously  call  romance," 
said  Isaura,  "  is  not  essential  only  to 
poets  and  artists.  The  most  real  side 
of  every  life,  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  mind  in  the  infant,  is  the  romantic. 

"  When  the  child  is  weaving  flower- 
chains,  chasing  butterflies,  or  sitting 
apart  and  dreaming  what  it  will  do 
in  the  future,  is  not  that  the  child's 
real  life,  and  yet  is  it  not  also  the 
romantic  ?  " 
"  But  there  comes  a  time  when  W9 
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weave  no  flower-chains,  and  chase  no 

Initterfhes." 

"  Is  it  so  ? — still  on  one  side  of 
lifo,  flowers  and  butterflies  may  be 
iound  to  the  last;  and  at  k'ast  to  the 
hist  are  there  no  dreams  of  the  future  ? 
Have  you  no  such  dreams  at  this 
moment  ?  and  without  the  romance 
(if  such  dreams,  would  there  be  any 
reality  to  human  life  which  could  dis- 
tiufjuish  it  from  the  life  of  the  weed 
that  rots  on  Lethe  ?  " 

"Alas,  Mademoiselle,"  said  De 
Mauleon,  rising  to  take  leave,  "your 
argument  must  rest  without  answer. 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  confute  the 
beautiful  belief  that  belongs  to  youth, 
fusing  into  one  rainbow  all  the  tints 
that  can  colour  the  world.  But  the 
Signora  Venosta  will  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  an  old  saying  expressed  in 
every  civilized  language,  but  best, 
perhaps,  in  that  of  the  Florentine — 
'You  might  as  well  physic  the  dead 
as  instruct  the  old.'  " 

"  But  you  are  not  old ! "  said  the 
Venosta,  with  Florentine  politeness, — 
''you  !  not  a  grey  hair." 

"  'Tis  not  by  the  grey  of  the  hair 
that  one  knows  the  age  of  the  heart," 
answered  De  Mauleon,  in  another 
paraphrase  of  Italian  proverb,  and  he 
was  gone. 

As  he  walked  homeward  through 
deserted  streets,  Victor  de  Mauleon 
thought  to  himself,  "Poor  girl,  how  I 
pity  her  1  married  to  a  Gustave 
Kaineau — married  to  any  man — no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  man,  be  he  the 
best  and  the  cleverest,  can  ever  real- 
ise the  dream  of  a  girl  who  is  pure 
and  has  genius.    Ah,  ig  not  the  con- 


verse true  P  What  girl,  the  best  and 
the  cleverest,  comes  up  to  the  ideal  of 
even  a  commonplace  man — if  he  ever 
dreamed  of  an  ideal ! "  Then  he 
paused,  and  in  a  moment  or  so  after- 
wards his  thought  knew  such  ques- 
tionings no  more.  It  turned  upon 
personalities,  on  stratagems  and  plots, 
on  ambition.  The  man  had  more 
than  his  share  of  that  peculiar  suscep- 
tibility which  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  countrymen — suscepti- 
bility to  immediate  impulse — suscep- 
tibility to  fleeting  impressions.  It 
was  a  key  to  many  mysteries  in  his 
character  when  he  owned  his  subjec- 
tion to  the  influence  of  music,  and  in 
music  recognised  not  the  seraph's 
harp,  but  the  siren's  song.  If  you 
could  have  permanently  fixed  Victor 
de  Mauleon  in  one  of  the  good  mo- 
ments of  his  life — even  now — some 
moment  of  exquisite  kindness  —  of 
superb  generosity — of  dauntless  cou- 
rage— ^j'ou  would  have  secured  a  very 
rare  specimen  of  noble  humanity.  But 
so  to  fix  him  was  impossible. 

That  impulse  of  the  moment  van- 
ished the  moment  after;  swept  aside 
by  the  force  of  his  very  talents^tiilents 
concentrated  by  his  intense  sense  of 
individuality — sense  of  wrongs  or  of 
rights — interests  or  objects  personal 
to  himself.  He  extended  the  royal 
saying,  "  Uetat,  c'est  moi,"  to  words 
far  more  grandiloquent.  "  The  uni- 
verse, 'tis  I."  The  Venosta  would 
have  understood  him  and  smiled  ap- 
provingly, if  he  had  said  with  good- 
humoured  laugh,  "  I  dead,  the  worUl 
is  dead  !  "  'I'liat  is  an  Italian  proverb, 
and  means  mi.ch  the  same  thing. 


BOOK  VIII. 


CHAPTER   I. 


On  the  8th  of  May  the  vote  of  the 
plebiscite  was  recorded,  —  between 
seven  and  eight  millions  of  Frenclimen 
in  support  of  tlie  Imperial  programme 
— in  plain  words,  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self— against  a  minority  of  1,500,000. 
But  among  the  1,500,000  were  the  old 
throne-shakers — those  who  compose 
and  those  who  lead  the  mob  of  Paris. 
On  the  14th,  as  Eameau  was  about  to 
quit  the  editorial  bureau  of  his  printing- 
ofEce,  a  note  was  brought  in  to  him 
which  strongly  excited  his  nervous 
system.  It  contained  a  request  to  see 
him  forthwith,  signed  by  those  two 
distinguished  foreign  members  of  the 
Secret  Council  of  Ten,  Thaddeus 
Loubinsky  and  Leonardo  llaselli. 

The  meetings  of  that  Council  had 
been  so  long  suspended  that  R.imeau 
had  almost  forgotien  its  existence.  He 
gave  orders  to  admit  the  conspirators. 
The  two  men  entered, — the  Pole,  tall, 
stalwart,  and  with  martial  stride — 
the  Italian,  small,  emaciated,  with 
skulking,  noiseless,  cat-like  step, — both 
looking  wondrous  threadbare,  and  in 
that  state  called  "  shabby  genteel," 
which  belongs  to  the  man  who  cannot 
work  for  liis  livelihood,  and  assumes  a 
supciiority  over  the  man  who  can. 
Tlieir  outward  appearance  was  in  not- 
able discord  with  that  of  the  poet- 
politician — he    all    new   ip    the    last 


fashions  of  Parisian  elegance,  and  re- 
dolent of  Parisian  prosperity  and 
extrait  de  Mousseline  ! 

"  Confrere,"  said  the  Pole,  seating 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  while 
the  Italian  leaned  against  the  mantel- 
piece, and  glanced  round  the  room 
with  furtive  eye,  as  if  to  detect  its 
innermost  secrets,  or  decide  where 
safest  to  drop  a  lucifer-match  for  its 
conflagration, — "  cunfrlre,"  said  the 
Pole,  "  your  country  needs  you " 

"  Rather,  the  cause  of  all  countries," 
interposed  the  Italian,  softly, — "Hu- 
manity." 

"  Please  to  explain  yourselves  ;  but 
stay,  wail  a  moment,"  said  Rameau  ; 
and  rising,  he  went  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  looked  forth,  ascertained  that  the 
coast  was  clear,  then  reclosed  the  door 
as  cautiously  as  a  prudent  man  closes 
his  pocket  whenever  shabby-genteel 
visitors  appeal  to  him  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  still  more  if  they  appeal 
in  that  of  Hum-mitj*. 

"  Confrere,"  said  the  Pole,  "  this 
day  a  movement  is  to  be  made — a 
demonstration  on  behalf  of  your  coun- 
tiy " 

"  Of  Humanity,"  again  softly  inter- 
posed the  Italian. 

"  Attend  and  share  it,"  said  the  Pole. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Rameau,  "  I  do 
not  know  what  you  mean.     I  am  now 
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the  editor  of  a  journal  in  which  the  pro- 
prietor docs  not  countenance  violence  ; 
and  if  you  come  to  uie  as  a  niuuiber  of 
tlie  Council,  you  nnist  be  aware  that  I 
should  obey  no  orders  but  that  of  its 
president,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for 
nearly  a  year ;  indeed,  I  know  not  if 
the  Council  still  exists." 

"  The  Council  exists,  and  with  it 
the  obligations  it  imposes,"  replied 
Thaddeus. 

"  Pampered  with  luxury,"  here  the 
Pole  raised  his  voice,  "  do  you  dare  to 
reject  the  voice  of  Poverty  and 
Freedom  ?  " 

"  Hush,  dear  but  too  vehement 
co»/;-^/'e," murmured  the  bland  Italian; 
"  permit  me  to  dispel  the  reasonable 
doubts  of  our  cunfrere,"  and  he  took 
out  of  his  breast-pocket  a  paper  which 
he  presented  to  Rameau ;  on  it  were 
written  these  words  : — 

"  This  evening.  May  14th.  Demon- 
stration.— Faubourg  du  Temple. — 
Watch  events,  under  orders  of  A.  M. 
Kid  tlie  youngest  member  take  that 
first  opportunity  to  test  nerves  and 
discretion.  He  is  not  to  act,  but  to 
observe." 

No  name  was  appended  to  this 
mstruction,  but  a  cipher  intelligible  to 
all  members  of  the  Council  as  signifi- 
cant of  its  president,  Jean  Lebeau. 

"  If  I  err  not,"  said  the  Italian, 
'■  Citizen  Rameau  is  our  youngest 
confrere," 

Kameau  paused.     The  penalties  for 
disobedience  to  an  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  were  too  formidable 
to  be  disregarded.     There  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  though  his  name  was    not 
mentioned,  he,  Kameau,  was  accurately  i 
designated  as  the  youngest  member  of  j 
the  Council.     Still,  however  he  might ' 
h.ive  owned  his  present  position  to  the 
recommendation  of  Labeau,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  conversation  of  ]\I.   de 
-Mauleon  which  would  warrant  partici- 
pation   in    a   popular   emeule    by    the 
editor  of  a  journal   belonging  to   that 
mocker  of  the  mob.     Ali !  but — and 


here  again  he  glanced  over  the  paper 
— he  was  asked  "  not  to  act,  but  to 
observe."  To  observe  was  the  duty  of 
a  journalist.  He  might  go  to  the 
demonstration  as  De  JMauleon  confessed 
he  had  gone  to  the  Communist  Club, 
a  philosophical  spectator. 

"  You  do  not  disobey  this  order  ?  " 
said  the  Pole,  crossing  his  arms. 

"  I  shall  certainly  go  into  the 
Faubourg  du  Temple  this  evening," 
answered  Rameau,  drily ;  "  I  have 
business  that  way." 

"Bon!"  said  the  Pole;  "I  did 
not  think  you  would  fail  us,  though 
you  do  edit  a  jou-  nal  which  says  not 
a  word  on  the  duties  that  bind  the 
French  people  to  the  resuscitation  of 
Poland." 

"  And  is  not  pronounced  in  decided 
accents  upon  the  cause  of  the  human 
race,"  put  in  the  Italian,  whispering. 
"  I  do  not  write  the  political 
articles  in  '  Le  Sens  Commun,' " 
answered  Rameau ;  "  and  I  suppose 
that  our  president  is  satisfied  with 
them  since  he  recommended  me  to 
the  preference  of  the  person  who 
does.  Have  you  more  to  say  ?  Par- 
don me,  my  time  is  precious,  for  it 
does  not  belong  to  me." 

"  Eno' !  "  said  the  Italian,  "  we 
will  detain  you  no  longer."  Here, 
with  bow  and  smile,  he  glided  towards 
the  door. 

"  Confrere,"  muttered  the  Pole, 
lingering,  "  you  must  have  become 
very  rich ! — do  not  forget  the  wrongs 
of  Poland — I  am  their  Representative 
— I — speaking  in  that  character,  not 
as  myself  individually — /  have  not 
breakfasted  ! " 

Rameau,  too  thoroughly  Parisian 
not  to  be  as  lavish  of  his  own  money 
as  he  was  envious  of  another's, 
slipped  some  pieces  of  gold  into  the 
Pole's  hand.  The  Pole's  bosom 
heaved  with  manly  emotion  :  "  These 
pieces  Lear  the  effigies  of  the  tyrant 
—  I  accept  them  as  redeemed  from 
disgrace  by  their  uses  to  Freedom." 
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"  Share  them  with  Signor  Raselli  in 
the  name  of  the  same  cause,"  whis- 
pered Rameau,  with  a  smik-  he  might 
have  phigiarized  from  De  ]\Iauleon. 

The  Italian,  whose  e;ir  was  inured 
to  whispers,  heard  and  turned  round 
as  he  stood  at  the  tlireshold. 

"  No,  confrere  of  France — no,  con- 
frere  of  Poland — I  am  Italian.  All 
ways  to  take  the  life  of  an  enemy  are 
honourable  —  no    way   is    honourable 


which  begs  money  from  a  friend. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  Rameau   was ;  this  the  way  you  receive  him  ? 
driven  in  his  comfortable  coupe  to  the '  in  low  voice  voice  to  Rameau, 


to  have  a  Roman  authority  for  tearing 
U8  to  pieces;  still  Americans  know 
what  is  Lynch  law.  Rameau  was  in 
danger  of  Lynch  law,  when  suddenly 
a  face  not  unknown  to  him  interposed 
between  himself  and  the  rough-looking 
man. 

"  Ha ! "  cried  this  new-comer, 
"  my  youugco7ifrlre,  Gustave  Rameau, 
welcome !  Citizens,  make  way.  I 
answer  for  this  patriot — I,  Armand 
Monnier.     He  comes  to  help  us.     Is 

Then 
Come 


Faubourg  du  Temple. 


Suddenly,  at  the  angle  of  a  street, 
nis  coachman  was  stopped — a  rough- 
looking  man  appeared  at  the  door — 
"  Descends,  mon  petit  hourgeois" 
Behind  the  rough-looking  man  were 
menacing  faces. 

Rameau  was  not  phyjically  a  coward 
— very  few  Frencbnicn  are,  still  fewer 
Parisians  ;  and  still  fewer,  no  matter 
what  their  birthplace,  the  men  whom 
we  call  vain — the  men  who  ever-much 
covet  distinction,  and  over-much  dread 
reproach. 

"  Why  snould  I  descend  at  your 
summons  ?  "  said  Rameau,  haughtily. 
"  Bah  !     Coachman,  drive  on  !  " 

The  '•ough-iooking  man  opened  the 
door,  and  silently  extended  a  hand  to 
Rameau,  saying  gently  :  "  Take  my 
advice,  mon  buurgeoise.  Get  out — we 
want  your  carriage.  It  is  a  day  ofi 
barricades — every  little  helps,  even 
your  coupe  !  " 

While  this  man  spoke  others  gesti- 
culated ;  some  shrieked  out,  "  He  is 
an  employer  !  he  thinks  he  can  drive 
over  the  employed  !  "  Some  leader 
of  the  crowd — a  Parisian  crowd  always 
has  a  classical  leader,  who  has  never 
read  the  classics — thundered  forth, 
"  Tarquin's  car  !  "  "  Down  with 
Tarquin  !  "  Therewith  came  a  yell, 
"  A  la  lanterne — Tarquin  !  " 

We  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  old  coun- 
try or  the  new,  are  not  faniiliarizLd  to 
the  dread  roar  of  a  populace  delighted 


out.     Give  your  coupe  to  the  barri- 


cade. What  matters  such  rubbish? 
Trust  to  me — 1  expected  you.  Hist ! — 
Lebeau  bids  me  see  that  you  are  safe." 

Rameau  then,  seeking  to  drape 
himself  in  majesty, — as  the  aristocrats 
of  journalism  in  a  city  wherein  no  other 
aristocracy  is  recognised,  naturally  and 
commendably  do,  when  iguora)ice  com- 
bined with  physical  stiength  asserts 
itself  to  be  a  power,  beside  which  the 
power  of  knowledge  is  what  a  learned 
poodle  is  to  a  tiger — Rameau  then 
dtscended  from  his  coupe,  and  said  to 
this  Titan  of  labour,  as  a  French 
marquis  might  have  said  to  his  valet, 
and  as,  when  the  French  marquis  has 
become  a  ghost  of  the  past,  the  man 
who  keeps  a  coupe  says  to  the  man 
who  mends  its  wheels,  "  Honest  fellow, 
1  trust  you." 

Monnier  led  the  journalist  through 
the  mob  to  the  rear  of  the  barricade 
hastily  constructed.  Here  were  as- 
sembled very  motley  groups. 

The  majority  were  ragged  boys,  the 
gaining  of  Paris,  comuiingled  with 
several  women  of  no  reputable  appear- 
ance, some  dingily,  some  gaudily  ap- 
parelled. The  crowd  did  not  appear 
as  if  the  business  in  hand  was  a  very 
serious  one.  Amidst  the  din  of  voices 
the  sound  of  laughter  rose  predomi- 
nant, jests  and  bans  mots  flew  from  lip 
to  lip.  The  astonishing  good-humour 
of  the  Parisians  was  not  yet  excited 
into  the  ferocity  that  grows  out  of  it 
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l)v  n  street  contest.  It  was  less  like 
.1  ]iopnl;ir  emeute  than  a  gathcrinfj  of 
lioolbojs,  bent  not  less  on  fun  than 
1  miscliief.  But  still,  amid  this 
lyer  crowd  were  sinister,  lowering 
ices;  the  fiercest  were  not  those  of 
l!ie  very  poor,  but  rather  of  artisans, 
who,  to  judge  by  their  dress,  seemed 
well  off — of  men  belonging  to  yet 
lii<rher  grades.  Ramean  distinguished 
amongst  these  the  medeciii  despauvres, 
the  philosophical  atlieist,  sundry  young 
long-haired  artists,  middle-aged  writers 
for  the  Republican  ])ress,  in  close 
neighbourhood  with  rutEans  of  villan- 
ous  aspect,  who  might  have  been  newly 
returned  from  the  gnlleys.  None  were 
regularly  armed ;  still  revolvers  and 
musketa  and  long  knives  were  by  no 
means  unfrequently  intorspersedamong 
the  rioters.  The  whole  scene  was  to 
Rameau  a  confused  panorama,  and  the 
dissonant  tumult  of  yells  and  laughter, 
of  menace  and  joke,  began  rapidly 
to  act  on  his  impressionable  nerves. 
He  felt  that  which  is  the  prevalent 
character  of  a  Parisian  riot — the  in- 
toxication of  an  impulsive  sympathy  ; 
coming  there  as  a  reluctant  spectator, 
if  action  commenced  he  would  have 
been  borne  readily  into  the  thick  of 
the  action — he  could  not  have  helped 
it ;  already  he  grew  impatient  of  the 
suspense  of  strife.  Monnier  having 
deposited  him  safely  with  his  back  to 
a  wall,  at  the  corner  of  a  street  handy 
for  fliglit,  if  flight  became  expedient, 
had  left  him  for  several  minutes, 
having  business  elsewhere.  Suddenly 
the  whisper  of  the  Italian  stole  into 
his  ear — "These  men  are  fools.  This 
is  not  the  way  to  do  business;  this 
does  not  hurt  the  robber  of  Nice — 
Garibaldi's  Nice :  they  should  have 
left  it  to  me." 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 
"  I  have  invented  a  new  machine," 
whispered  the  Friend  of  Humanity; 
"it  would  remove  all  at  one  blow — 
lion  and  lioness,  whelp  and  jackals — 
and  then  the  Revolution  if  you  will  I 


not  this  paltry  tumult.  The  cause  of 
the  human  race  is  being  frittered  away. 
I  am  disgusted  with  Lebeau.  Thrones 
are  not  overturned  by  gamins." 

Refore  Rameau  could  answer, 
Monnier  rejoined  him.  The  artisan's 
face  was  overcast  —  his  lips  com- 
pressed, yetquiveringwith  indignation. 
"  Brother,"  he  said  to  Rameau,  "  to- 
day the  cause  is  betrayed  " — (the  word 
trahi  was  just  then  coming  into  vogue 
at  Paris) — "  the  Houses  I  counted  on 
are  recreant.  1  have  just  learned  that 
all  is  quiet  in  the  other  quariiers 
where  the  rising  was  to  have  been 
simultaneous  with  this.  We  are  in  a 
fftiet-apens — the  soldiers  will  be  down 
on  us  in  a  few  minutes ;  hark !  don't 
you  hear  the  distant  tramp  ?  Nothing 
for  us  but  to  die  like  men.  Our  blood 
will  be  avenged  later.  Here,"  and  he 
thrust  a  revolver  into  Rameau's  hand. 
Then  with  a  lusty  voice  that  rang 
through  the  crowd,  he  shouted  "  THve 
le  peuple  !  "  Tlie  rioters  caught  and 
re-echoed  the  cry,  mingled  witli  other 
cries,  "  Vwe  la  Republique  !"  "  Viae 
le  drapeau  rouge  !  " 

The  shouts  were  yet  at  their  full 
when  a  strong  hand  grasped  Monnier's 
arm,  and  a  clear,  deep,  but  low  voice 
thrilled  through  his  ear — "  Obey  !  I 
warned  you.  No  fight  to-day.  Time 
not  ripe.  All  that  is  needed  is  done 
— do  not  undo  it.  Hist !  the  sergens 
de  ville  are  force  enough  to  disperse 
the  swarm  of  those  gnats.  Behind 
the  sergens  come  soldiers  who  will  not 
fraternise.  Lose  not  one  life  to-day. 
Tlie  morrow  when  we  shall  need  every 
man — nay,  every  gamin — will  dawn 
soon.  Answer  not.  Obey  I "  The 
same  strong  hand  quitting  its  hold  on 
Monnier,  then  seized  Rameau  by  the 
wrist,  and  the  same  deep  voice  said, 
"  Come  with  me."  Rameau,  turning 
in  amaze,  not  unmixed  with  anger,  saw 
beside  him  a  tall  man,  with  sombrero 
hat  pressed  close  over  his  head,  and  in 
the  blouse  of  a  labourer,  but  through 
such  disguise  he  recognised  the  pale 
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grey  whislicrs  and  green  spectacles  of 
Lebeau.  He  yielded  passively  to  the 
grasp  tli.at  led  him  away  down  the 
deserted  street  at  tlie  angle. 

At  the  further  end  of  that  street, 
however,  was  heard  the  steady  thud 
of  hoofs. 

*'  The  soldiers  are  takirig  tlie  mob  at 
its  rear,"  said  Lebeau,  calmly  ;  "  we 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose — this  way," 
and  he  phiiiged  into  a  dismal  court, 
tlien  into  a  hibyrhith  of  lanes,  followed 
mei'hanically  by  Kameau.  They  issued 
at  last  on  the  Boidevards,  in  which 
the  usual  loungers  were  quietly  saun- 
tering, wholly  unconscious  of  tiie  riot 
elsewhere.  "  Now,  take  that  Jiacre 
and  go  home;  write  down  your  im- 
pressions of  what  you  have  seen,  avid 
sake  your  MS.  to  M.  de  llauldon." 
Lebeau  here  quitted  him. 

Meanwhile  all  happened  as  Lebeau 
had  predicted.  Tiie  sergens  de  ville, 
showed  themselves  in  front  of  the  bar- 
ricades, a  small  troop  of  mounted  sol- 
diers appeared  in  the  rear.  The  mob 
greeted  the  first  with  yells  and  a 
shower  of  stones  ;  at  the  sight  of  the 
last  they  fled  in  all  directions ;  and 
the  sergens  de  ville,  calmly  scaling 
the  barricades,  carried  off  in  trin.i  pli, 
as  prisoners  of  war,  four  gamins, 
three  women,  and  one  Irishman 
loudly  protesting  innocence,  and 
shrieking  "Murther!"  So  ended 
the  first  inglorious  rise  against  the 
plehiscite  and  the  Empire,  on  the 
14tli  of  May,  1870. 

From  Isaura  Cicogna  to  Madame  de 

Grantmesnil 

"Saturday,  May  21,  1870. 

'*  I  am  still,  dearest  Eulalie,  under  the 

excitement  of  ini))ressions  wholly  new 

to  me.  I  have  this  day  witnessed  one  of 

those  scenes  which  take  us  out  of  our 

jirivate    life,    not    into   the   world  of 

fiction,   but  of  history,    in   which  we 

live  as  in  the  life  of  a  nation.     You 

know    how    intimate    I    have   become 

with     Valerie     Duplessis,      She     is 


in  herself  so  charming  in  her  com- 
bination of  petulant  wilfulness  anil 
guileless  naivete  that  she  might  sit  as 
a  model  for  one  of  your  exquisite 
heroines.  Her  father,  who  is  in  great 
favour  at  Court,  had  tickets  for  the 
S<ille  des  Etats  of  the  Louvre  to-day — 
when,  as  the  journals  will  tell  you, 
the  results  of  the  ^;^/;wc27e  were 
formally  announced  to  the  Emperor — 
and  I  accompanied  him  and  Valerie. 
I  felt,  on  entering  the  hall,  as  if  I  had 
been  living  for  months  in  an  atmo- 
spliere  of  false  rumours,  for  those  1 
chiefly  meet  in  the  circles  of  artists 
and  men  of  letters,  and  the  wits  and 
flaneurs  who  haunt  such  circles,  are 
nearly  all  hostile  to  the  Emperor. 
Tliey  agree,  at  least,  in  asserting  the 
decline  of  his  popularity — the  failure 
of  his  intellectual  powers ;  in  pre- 
dicting his  downfall — deriding  the 
notion  of  a  successor  in  his  son.  Well, 
I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  these 
statements  with  the  spectacle  I  have 
beheld  to-day. 

"  In  the  chorus  of  acclamation 
amidst  which  the  Emperor  entered 
the  hall,  it  seemed  as  if  one  heard  the 
voice  of  the  France  he  had  just 
appealed  to.  If  the  Fates  are  really 
weaving  woe  and  shame  in  his  woof, 
it  is  in  hues  wliich,  to  mortal  eyes, 
seem  brilliant  with  glory  and  joy. 

"  You  W'ill  read  the  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif ;  I 
wonder  how  it  will  strike  you.  I 
own  fairly  that  me  it  wholly  carried 
away.  At  each  sentiment  I  murmured 
to  myself,  '  Is  not  this  true  ?  and,  if 
true,  are  France  and  human  nature 
vnigrateful  ? ' 

"  '  It  is  now,'  said  the  President, 
'  eighteen  years  since  France,  wearied 
with  confusion,  and  anxious  for  secu- 
rity, confiding  in  your  genius  and  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty,  placed  in  your 
hands,  together  with  the  Imperial 
Crown,  the  authority  which  the  public 
necessity  demanded.'  Then  the  address 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  blessings 
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that  ensued — social  order  speedily 
restored — the  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
society  promoted — advances  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown.  Is  not  this  true  ? 
and,  if  so,  are  you,  noble  daughter  of 
France  ungrateful  ? 

"  Then  c;ime  words  which  touched 
me  deeply — me,  who,  knowing  nothing 
of  politics,  still  feel  the  link  that 
unites  Art  to  Freedom  :  '  But  from 
the  first  your  Majesty  has  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  this  concen- 
tration of  power  would  no  longer 
correspond  to  the  aspirations  of  a 
tranquil  and  reassured  country,  and, 
foreseeing  the  progress  of  modern 
society,  you  proclaimed  that  *'  Liberty 
must  be  the  crowning  of  the  edifice." ' 
Passing  then  over  the  previous  gradual 
advances  in  popular  government,  the 
President  came  to  the  '  present  self- 
abnegation,  unprecedented  in  history,' 
and  to  the  vindication  of  that  plebis- 
cite which  I  have  heard  so  assailed — 
viz..  Fidelity  to  the  great  principle 
upon  which  the  throne  was  founded, 
required  that  so  important  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  power  bestowed  by  the 
people  should  not  be  made  without 
the  participation  of  the  people 
themselves.  Then,  enumerating  the 
millions  who  had  welcomed  the  new 
form  of  government — the  President 
paused  a  second  or  two,  as  if  with 
suppressed  emotion — and  every  one 
present  held  his  breath,  till,  in  a 
deeper  voice,  through  which  there 
ran  a  quiver  that  thrilled  through  the 
hall,  he  concluded  with — 'France  is 
with  you  ;  France  places  the  cause  of 
Uberty  under  the  protection  of  your 
dynasty  and  the  great  bodies  of  the 
State.'  Is  France  with  him  ?  I 
know  not ;  but  if  the  malcontents  of 
France  had  been  in  the  hall  at  that 
moment,  I  believe  they  would  have 
felt  the  power  of  that  wonderful  sym- 
pathy which  compels  all  the  hearts  in 
great  audiences  to  beat  in  accord,  and 
would  have  answered,  '  It  is  true.' 


"All  eyes  now  fixed  on  the  Em- 
peror, and  I  noticed  few  eyes  which 
were  not  moist  with  tears.  You  know 
that  calm  unrevealing  face  of  his — a 
face  which  sometimes  disappoints  ex- 
pectation. But  there  is  that  in  it 
which  I  have  seen  in  no  other,  but 
which  I  can  imagine  to  have  been 
common  to  the  Romans  of  old,  the 
dignity  that  arises  from  self-control — 
an  expression  which  seems  removed 
from  the  elation  of  joy,  the  depression 
of  sorrow — not  unbecoming  to  one 
who  has  known  great  vicissitmles  of 
Fortune,  and  is  prepared  alike  for  her 
frowns  or  her  smiles. 

"  I  had  looked  at  that  face  while 
M.  Schneider  was  reading  the  address 
— it  moved  not  a  muscle,  it  might 
have  been  a  face  of  marble.  Even 
when  at  moments  the  words  were 
drowned  in  applause,  and  the  Em- 
press, striving  at  equal  composure, 
still  allowed  us  to  see  a  movement  of 
her  eyelids,  a  tremble  on  her  lips.  The 
boy  at  his  right,  heir  to  his  dynasty, 
had  his  looks  fixed  on  the  President, 
as  if  eagerly  swallowing  each  word  in 
the  address,  save  once  or  twice,  when 
he  looked  round  the  hall  curiously, 
and  with  a  smile  as  a  mere  child 
might  look.  He  struck  me  as  a  mere 
child.  Next  to  the  Prince  was  one  of 
those  countenances  which  once  seen 
are  never  to  be  forgotten — the  true 
Napoleonic  type,  brooding,  thought- 
ful, ominous,  beautiful.  But  not  with 
the  serene  energy  that  characterises 
the  head  of  the  first  Napoleon  when 
Emperor,  and  wholly  without  the 
restless  eagerness  for  action  which  is 
stamped  in  the  lean  outline  of  Na- 
poleon when  First  Consul :  no — ^in 
Prince  Napoleon,  there  is  a  beauty  to 
which,  as  woman,  I  could  never  give 
my  heart — were  I  a  man,  the  intellect 
that  would  not  command  my  trust. 
But,  nevertheless,  in  beauty  it  is 
signal,  and  in  that  beauty  the  expres- 
sion of  intellect  is  predominant. 

«  Oh,  dear  Eulalie,  how  I  am  digres- 
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sint^  !  The  Emperor  spoke  —  and 
believe  me,  Eulalie,  whatever  the 
journals  or  your  compatriots  may  in- 
sinuate, there  is  in  that  man  no  sign 
of  declining  intellect  or  failing  health. 
I  care  not  what  may  he  liis  years,  but 
that  man  is  in  mind  and  in  health  as 
young  as  Cssar  when  he  crossed  the 
Rubicon. 

"  The  old  cling  to  the  past — they 
do  not  go  forward  to  the  future. 
There  was  no  going  back  in  that 
speech  of  the  Emperor.  There  was 
something  grand  and  something  young 
in  the  modesty  with  which  he  put 
aside  all  references  to  that  which  his 
Empire  had  done  in  the  past,  and  said 
with  a  simple  earnestness  of  manner 
which  I  cannot  adequately  describe: — 

" '  We  must  more  than  ever  look 
fearlessly  forward  to  the  future. 
Who  can  be  opposed  to  the  progressive 
march  of  a  regime  founded  by  a  great 
people  in  the  midst  of  political  distur- 
bance, and  which  now  is  fortified  by 
liberty  ?  ' 

"  As  he  closed,  the  walls  of  that 
vast  hall  seemed  to  rock  with  an 
applause  that  must  have  been  heard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 

" '  Vive  I'Empereur  ! ' 

"  '  Vive  V Imperatrice  !  ' 

" '  Vive  le  Prince  Imperial  ! ' — 
and  the  last  cry  was  yet  more  pro- 
longed than  the  others,  as  if  to  affirm 
the  dynasty. 

"  Certainly  I  can  imagine  no  Court 
in  the  old  days  of  chivalry  more 
splendid  than  the  audience  in  that 
grand  hall  of  the  Louvre.  To  the 
right  of  the  throne  all  the  ambas- 
sailors  of  the  civilised  world  in  the 
blaze  of  their  rich  costumes  and  mani- 
fold orders.  In  the  gallery  at  the 
left,  vet  more  behind,  the  dresses  and 
jewels  of  the  dames  d'honneur  and  of 
the  great  officers  of  State.  And  when 
the  Empress  rose  to  depart,  certainly 
my  fancy  cannot  picture  a  more  queen- 
like  image,  or  one  that  seemed  more 
in  unison  with  the  representation  of 


royal  pomp  and  power.  The  very 
dress,  of  a  colour  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  beauty  of  most 
women  equally  fair — a  deep  golden 
colour — (Valerie  profanely  called  it 
buff)  seemed  so  to  suit  the  splendour 
of  the  ceremony  and  the  day ;  it 
seemed  as  if  that  stately  form  stood 
in  the  midst  of  a  sunlight  reflected 
from  itself.  Day  seemed  darkened 
when  that  sunlight  passed  away. 

"  I  fear  you  will  think  I  have  sud- 
denly grown  servile  to  the  gauds  and 
shows  of  mere  royalty.  I  ask  myself 
if  that  be  so — I  think  not.  Surely  it 
a  higher  sense  of  greatness  which  has 
been  impressed  on  me  by  the  pageant 
of  to-day :  I  feel  as  if  there  were 
brought  vividly  before  me  the  majesty 
of  Prance,  through  the  representa- 
tion of  the  ruler  she  has  crowned. 

"  I  feel  also  as  if  there,  in  that  hall, 
I  found  a  refuge  from  all  the  warring 
contests  in  which  no  two  seem  to 
me  in  agreement  as  to  the  sort  of 
government  to  be  established  in  place 
of  the  present.  The  '  Liberty '  cla- 
moured for  by  one  would  cut  the 
throat  of  the  *  Liberty '  worshipped  by 
another. 

"  I  see  a  thousand  phantom  forms 
of  Liberty — but  only  one  living 
symbol  of  Okder — that  which  spoke 
from  a  throne  to-day." 


Isaura  left  her  letter  uncompleted. 
On  the  following  Monday  she  was 
present  at  a  crowdeil  t:oiree  given  by 
M.  Louvier.  Among  the  guests  were 
some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,    including    that    vivacious 

master  of  sharp  sayings,  M.  P. , 

whom  Savarin  entitled  "Tlie  French 
Sheridan  ; "  if  laws  could  be  framed  in 
epigrams,  he  would  be  also  the  French 
Solon. 

There,  too,  was  Victor  de  Mauleon, 
regarded  by  the  Republican  party 
with    equal  admiration    and  distrust. 
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For  the  distrust,  he  himself  plea- 
Siintly  accounted  in  talk  with  Savarin. 

"  How  cau  I  expect  to  be  trusted  ? 
I  represent  ' Common  Sense;'  every 
Parisian  likes  Common  Sense  in  print, 
and  cries  '  Je  suis  trahi '  when  Com- 
mon Sense  is  to  be  put  into  action." 

A  group  of  admiring  listeners  had 
collected  round  one  (perliaps  the  most 
brilliant)  of  those  oratorical  lawyers  by 
'  whom,  in  France,  the  respect  for  all 
law  has  been  so  often  talked  away  :  he 
was  speaking  of  the  Saturday's  cere- 
monial with  eloquent  indignation.  It 
was  a  mockery  to  France  to  talk  of 
her  placing  Liberty  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Empire. 

There  was  a  flagrant  token  of  the 
military  force  under  which  civil  free- 
dom was  held  in  the  very  dress  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  insignificant  sou ;  the 
I  first  in  the  uniform  of  a  General  of 

Division;  the  second,  forsooth,  in  that 
of  a  sous  lieutenant.  Then  other 
liberal  chiefs  chimed  in  :  "  The  army," 
said  one,  "  was  an  absurd  expense ;  it 
must  be  put  down  : "  "  The  world 
was  grown  too  civilised  for  war,"  said 
another:  "The  Empress  was  priest- 
ridden,"  said  a  third:  "  Cliurches 
might  be  tolerated;  Voltaire  built  a 
church,  but  a  church  simply  to  the 
God  of  Nature,  not  of  priestcraft," 
—and  so  on. 

Isaura,  whom  any  sneer  at  religion 
pained  and  revolted,  here  turned  away 
from  the  orators  to  whom  she  had 
before  been  listening  with  earnest 
attention,  and  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
countenance  of  De  Mauleon,  who  was 
seated  opposite;  the  countenance 
startled  her,  its  expression  was  so 
angrily  scornful;  that  expression, 
however,  vanished  at  once  as  De 
^lauleon's  eye  met  her  own,  and 
drawing  his  chair  near  to  her,  he  said, 
smiling :  "  Your  look  tells  me  that  I 
almost  frightened  you  by  the  ill-bred 
frankness  with  w  hich  my  fiice  must 
have  betrayed  my  anger  at  hearing 
such  imbecile  twaddle  from  men  who 

VOL.  II. 


aspire  to  govern  our  turbulent  France. 
You  remember  that  after  Lisbon  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a  quack 
advertised  '  pills  against  earthquakes.' 
These  messieurs  are  not  so  cunning 
as  the  quack ;  he  did  not  name  the 
ingredients  of  his  pills." 

"  But,  M.  de  Mauleon,"  said  Isaura, 
"  if  you,  being  opposed  to  the  Empire, 
think  so  ill  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  would  destroy  it,  are  you  pre- 
pared with  remedies  for  earthquakes 
more  efficacious  than  their  pills  ?  " 

"  I  rt  ply  as  a  famous  English  states- 
man, when  in  opposition,  replied  to  a 
somewhat  similar  question — '  I  don't 
prescribe  till  I'm  called  in.'  " 

"  To  judge  by  the  seven  millions 
and  a  half  whose  votes  were  announced 
on  Saturday,  and  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Emperor  was  gr.'eted, 
there  is  too  little  fear  of  an  earthquake 
for  a  good  trade  to  the  pills  of  these 
messieurs,  or  for  fair  play  to  the 
remedies  you  will  not  disclose  till 
called  in." 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle !  playful  wit 
from  lips  not  formed  for  politics, 
makes  me  forget  all  about  emperors 
and  earthquakes.  Pardon  that  com- 
monplace compliment — remember  I 
am  a  Frenchman,  and  cannot  help 
being  frivolous." 

"  You  rebuke  my  presumption  too 
gently.  True,  I  ought  not  to  intrude 
poliiical  subjects  on  one  like  you — I 
unueistand  so  little  about  them — but 
this  is  my  excuse,  I  so  desire  to  know 
more." 

M.  de  Mauleon  paused,  and  looked 
at  her  earnestly  with  a  kindly,  half- 
compassionate  look,  wholly  free  from 
the  impertinence  of  gallantry.  "  Young 
poetess,"  he  said,  softly,  "  you  care  for 
politics  !  Happy,  indeed,  is  he — and 
whether  he  succeed  or  lail  in  his  ambi- 
tion abroad,  proud  should  he  be  of  an 
ambition  crowned  at  home — he  who 
has  made  you  desire  to  know  more  of 
politics ! " 

The  girl  felt  the  blood  suige  to  her 
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temples.  How  could  slie  have  been 
so  self-confessed?  She  made  no 
reply,  nor  did  M.  de  Mauleon  seem 
to  expect  one;  with  that  rare  deli- 
cacy of  high  breeding  which  appears 
in  France  to  belong  to  a  former  gene- 
ration, he  changed  his  tone,  and  went 
on  as  if  there  had  been  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  question  her  words 
implied. 

"You  think  the  Empire  secure — 
that  it  is  menaced  by  no  earthquake  ? 
You  deceive  yourself.  The  Emperor 
began  with  a  fatal  mistake,  but  a 
mistake  it  needs  many  years  to  dis- 
cover. He  disdained  the  slow  natural 
process  of  adjustment  between  demand 
and  supply — employer  and  workmen. 
He  desired — no  ignoble  ambition — to 
make  Paris  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
the  eternal  monument  of  his  reign. 
In  so  doing,  he  sought  to  create  arti- 
ficial modes  of  content  for  revolu- 
tionary workmen.  Never  has  any 
ruler  had  such  tender  heed  of  manual 
labour  to  the  disparagement  of  intel- 
lectual culture.  Paris  is  embellished ; 
Paris  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  : 
other  great  towns  have  followed  its 
example ;  they,  too,  have  their  rows 
of  palaces  and  temples.  Well,  the 
time  comes  when  the  magician  can  no 
longer  give  work  to  the  spirits  he 
raises;  then  they  must  fill  on  him 
and  rend :  out  of  the  very  houses  he 
built  for  the  better  habitation  of 
workmen  will  flock  the  malcontents 
who  cry,  '  Down  with  the  Empire  ! ' 
On  the  21st  of  May  you  witnessed  the 
pompous  ceremony  which  announces 
to  the  Empire  a  vast  majority  of 
votes,  that  will  be  utterly  useless  to  it 
except  as  food  for  gunpowder  in  the 
times  tl-at  are  at  hand.  Seven  days 
before,  on  the  14th  of  ]May,  there  was 
a  riot  in  the  Fnuhourg  du  Temple — 
easily  put  down — you  scarcely  hear  of 
it.  Tiiat  riot  was  not  the  less  neces- 
sary to  tliosc  who  would  warn  the 
Euqiire  that  it  is  mortal.  True,  tiie 
riot  disperses — but  it  is  unpunished : 


riot  unpunished  is  a  revolution  begun. 
The  earthquake  is  nearer  than  you 
think ;  and  for  that  earthquake  what 
are  the  pills  you  quacks  advertise  ? 
They  prate  of  an  age  too  enlightened 
for  war ;  they  would  mutilate  the 
army — nay,  disband  it  if  they  could 
— with  Prussia  next  door  to  France. 
Prussia,  desiring,  not  unreasonably,  to 
take  that  place  in  the  world  which 
France  now  holds,  will  never  chal- 
lenge France;  if  she  did,  she  would 
be  too  much  in  the  wrong  to  find  a 
second:  Prussia,  knowing  that  she 
has  to  do  with  the  vainest,  the  most 
conceited,  the  rashest  antagonist  that 
ever  flourished  a  rapier  in  the  face  of 
a  spadassin — Prussia  will  make  France 
challenge  her. 

"And  how  do  ces  messieurs  deal 
with  the  French  army  ?  Do  they 
dare  say  to  the  ministers,  '  Reform 
it?'  Do  they  dare  say,  'Prefer  for 
men  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  obey, 
discipline  to  equality — insist  on  the 
distinction  between  the  officer  and 
the  private,  and  never  confound  it; 
Prussian  officers  are  well-educated 
gentlemen,  see  that  yours  are  ?  '  Oh, 
no ;  they  are  democrats  too  stanch 
not  to  fraternize  with  an  armed  mob; 
they  content  themselves  with  grudg- 
ing an  extra  sou  to  the  Connnissariat, 
and  winking  at  the  millions  fraudu- 
lently pocketed  by  some  '  Liberal  con- 
tractor.' Dieu  de  dieu  !  France  to 
be  beaten,  not  as  at  Waterloo,  by 
hosts  combined,  but  in  fair  duel  by 
a  single  foe !  Oh,  the  shame !  the 
shame !  But  as  the  French  army  is 
now  organized,  beaten  she  must  be,  if 
she  mei'ts  the  march  of  the  German." 

"You  appal  mewith  your  sinister  pre- 
dictions," said  Isaura  ;  "but,  happily, 
there  is  no  sign  of  war.  M.  Dnptessis, 
who  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor, 
told  us  only  the  other  day  that  Napo- 
leon, on  learning  the  result  of  the 
ple/Ascile,  said  :  *  The  foreign  jour- 
nalists who  have  been  insisting  that 
the  Empire  cannot  coexist  with  free 
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institntions,  will  no  longer  hint  that  it 

can  be  safely   assailed   from   without,' 

And  more tlum ever  I  may  s,a.^ L' Empire 

'  c'est  la  paix  !  " 

Monsieur  de  Mauleon  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  The  old  story — Troy  and 
the  wooJeu  horse." 

"  Tell  me,  M.  de  Mauleon,  why  do 
you,  who  so  despise  tlie  Opposition, 
join  with  it  in  opposing  tlie  Empire  ?  " 

"Mademoiselle,  tlie  Empire  opposes 
me  J  while  it  lusts  I  ciuniot  be  even  a 
Depute  ;  wlien  it  is  gone,  heaven  knows 
ivhat  1  may  be,  perhaps  Dictator ;  one 
thing  you  may  rely  upon,  tliat  I  would, 
if  not  Dict<itor  myself,  support  any 
inau  who  was  better  fitted  for  that 
task." 

"  Better  fitted  to  destroy  the  liberty 
which  he  pretended  to  tight  for." 

"  Not  exactly  so,"  replied  M.  de 
Mauleon,  imperturbably — "  better  fit- 
ted to  establish  a  good  government  in 
lieu  of  tlie  bad  one   he   had    fought 


against,  and  the  much  worse  goveiii- 
ments  that  would  seek  to  turn  France 
into  a  madhouse,  and  make  the  maddest 
of  the  inrntitcs  the  mad  doctor  !  "  He 
turned  away,  and  here  their  conversa- 
tion ended. 

But  it  so  impressed  Isaura,  that  the 
same  night  she  concluded  her  letter  to 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil  by  giving  a 
sketch  of  its  substance,  prefaced  by  an 
ingenuous  confession  that  she  felt  less 
sanguine  confidence  in  the  importance 
of  the  applauses  which  had  greeted  the 
Emperor  at  the  Saturday's  ceremonial, 
and  ending  thus :  "  I  can  but  con- 
fusedly transcribe  the  words  of  this 
singular  man,  and  can  give  you  no 
notion  of  the  manner  and  the  voice 
which  made  them  eloquent.  Tell  me, 
can  there  be  any  truth  in  his  gloomy 
preilictions  ?  1  try  not  to  think  so, 
but  they  seem  to  rest  over  that  brilliant 
hall  of  the  Louvre  like  an  ominous 
thunder-cloud." 


CHAPTER    ir. 


The  Marquis  de  Rochebriant  was 
Seated  in  his  pleasant  apartment, 
glancing  carelessly  at  the  envelopes  of 
many  notes  and  letters  lying  yet 
unopened  on  his  breakfast-table.  He 
bad  risen  late  at  noon,  for  he  had  not 
gone  to  bed  till  dawn.  The  night  had 
-  been  spent  at  his  club — over  the  card- 
table — by  no  means  to  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  Marquis.  The  reader 
will  have  learned,  through  the  con- 
versation recorded  in  a  former  chapter 
between  De  Mauleon  and  Engnerrand 
de  Vandemar,  that  the  austere  Stigneur 
Breton  had  become  a  fast  viveur  of 
Paris.  He  had  long  since  spent  the 
remnant  of  Louvier's  premium  of 
f  1000,  and  he  owed  a  year's  interest. 
For  this  last  there  was  an  execuse — M. 


Collot,  the  contractor  to  whom  he  had 
been  advised  to  sell  the  yearly  fall  of 
his  forest-trees,  had  removed  the  trees, 
but  had  never  paid  a  sou  beyond  the 
preliminary  deposit;  so  that  the  reve- 
nue, out  of  which  the  mortgagee  should 
be  paid  his  interest,  was  not  forth- 
coming. Alain  had  instructed  M. 
Hebert  to  press  the  contractor ;  the 
contractor  had  replied,  that  if  not 
pressed  he  could  soon  settle  all  claims 
— if  pressed,  he  must  declare  himself 
bankrupt.  The  Chevalier  de  Finisterre 
liad  laughed  at  the  alarm  which  Alain 
conceived  when  he  first  found  himself 
in  the  condition  of  debtor  for  a  sum  he 
could  not  pay — creditor  for  a  sum  he 
could  not  recover. 

"  Bagatelle  I"  said  the  Chevali  e 
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"Tscliu!  Collot,  if  you  give  him  time, 
is  ;is  safe  as  tlie  Bank  of  France,  and 
Louvier  knows  it.  Loiivier  will  not 
trouble  you — Louvier,  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world !  I'll  call  on  him  and 
explain  matters." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Chevalier  did  so  explain;  for  though 
both  ill  the  first,  and  quite  recently  at 
the  second  default  of  payment,  Alain 
received  letters  from  M.  Louvier's  pro- 
fessional agent,  as  reminders  of  interest 
due,  and  as  requests  for  its  payment, 
the  Chevalier  assured  him  that  these 
applications  were  formalities  of  conven- 
tion— that  Louvier,  in  fact,  knew  no- 
thing about  them ;  and  when  dining 
with  the  great  financier  himself,  and 
cordially  welcomed  and  called  "  Mon 
cher"  Alain  had  taken  him  aside  and 
commenced  explanation  and  excuse, 
Louvier cuthimhad short,  "iJaA/don't 
mention  such  trifles.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  business — that  concerns  my 
agent;  such  a  thing  as  friendship — 
that  concerns  me.     Allez  I " 

Thus  M.  de  Rochebriant,  confiding 
in  debtor  and  in  creditor,  had  suffered 
twelve  months  to  glide  by  without 
much  heed  of  either,  and  more  than 
lived  up  to  an  income  amply  sufficient 
indeed  for  the  wants  of  an  ordinary 
bachelor,  but  needing  more  careful 
thrift  than  could  well  be  expected 
from  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  houses  in  France,  cast  so 
young  into  the  vortex  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive capital  in  the  world. 

The  poor  Marquis  glided  into  the 
grooves  that  slant  downward,  much  as 
the  French  JMarquis  of  tradition  was 
wont  to  slide  ;  not  that  he  appeared 
to  live  extravagantly,  but  he  needed 
all  he  had  for  his  pocket-money,  and 
had  lost  that  dread  of  being  in  debt 
which  he  had  brouirht  up  from  the 
purer  atmosphere  of  ]>reta;;ne. 

But  there  were  some  debts  which, 
of  course,  a  Rochebriant  must  pay — 
debts  of  honour — and  Alain  had,  on 
the  previous   night,  incurred  such   a 


debt,  and  must  pay  it  that  day.  He 
had  been  strongly  tempted,  when  the 
debt  rose  to  the  figure  it  had  attained, 
to  risk  a  change  of  luck  ;  but  what- 
ever his  imprudence,  he  was  incapable 
of  dishonesty.  If  the  luck  did  not 
change,  and  he  lost  more,  he  would  be 
"without  means  to  meet  his  obligations. 
As  tlie  debt  now  stood,  he  calculated 
that  he  could  just  discharge  it  by  the 
sale  of  his  coupe  and  horses.  It  is  no 
wonder  he  lelt  his  letters  unopened, 
however  charming  they  might  be ;  he 
was  quite  sure  they  would  contain  no 
cheque  which  would  enable  him  to  pay 
his  debt  and  retain  his  equipage. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  valet  an- 
nounced M.  le  Chevalier  de  Finisterre 
— a  man  with  smooth  countenance 
and  air  distinrjue,  a  pleasant  voice  and 
perpetual  smile. 

"  Well,  mon  cher,"  cried  the  Che- 
valier, "I  hope  that  you  recovered  the 
favour  of  Fortune  before  you  quitted 
her  green  table  last  night.  When  I 
left  she  seemed  very  cross  with 
you." 

"And  so  continued  to  the  end," 
answered  Alain,  with  well-simulated 
gaiety — much  too  bon  gentilhoinme  to 
betray  rage  or  anguish  for  pecuniary 
loss. 

"  After  all,"  said  De  Finisterre, 
lighting  his  cigarette,  "the  uncertain 
goddess  could  not  do  you  much  harm ; 
the  stakes  were  small,  and  your  ad- 
versary, the  Prince,  never  goes  double 
or  quits." 

"  Nor  I  either.  '  Small,'  however, 
is  a  word  of  relative  import;  the 
stakes  might  be  small  to  you,  to  me 
large.  Mntre  nous,  cher  ami,  I  am  at 
the  end  of  my  purse,  and  I  have  only 
this  consolation — I  am  cured  of  play  : 
not  that  I  leave  the  complaint,  the 
complaint  leaves  me;  it  can  no  more 
feed  on  me  than  a  fever  can  feed  on  a 
skeleton." 

"  Are  you  serioiis  ?  " 

"  As  serious  as  a  mourner  who  baa 
just  buriw.'  iiis  all." 
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"  His  all  ?  Tut,  with  such  an  estate 
as  Rocliebriant  ! " 

For  the  first  time  in  that  talk 
Aliiin's  countenancL'  bueame  overcast. 

"  And  how  long  will  Rocliebriant  be 
mine  ?  You  know  tliat  I  hold  it  at 
the  mercy  of  the  mortgagee,  whose 
interest  has  not  been  paid,  and  who 
could,  if  he  so  pleased,  issue  notice, 
take  proceedings — that " 

"  I'este ! "  interrupted  De  Finis- 
terre;  "  Louvier  take  proceedings! 
Louvicr,  the  best  fellow  in  the  world  ! 
But  don't  I  see  his  handwriting  on 
that  envelope  ?  No  doubt  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner." 

Alain  took  up  the  letter  thus 
singled  forth  from  a  miscellany  of 
epistles,  some  in  female  handwritings, 
unseale<l  but  ingeniously  twisted  into 
Gordian  knots — some  also  in  female 
handwritings,  carefully  sealed — otiiers 
in  ill-looking  envelopes,  addressed  in 
bold,  legible,  clerk-like  caligraphy. 
Taken  altogether,  these  epistles  had  a 
character  in  common  ;  they  betokened 
the  correspondence  of  a  viveur,  re- 
garded from  the  female  side  as  young, 
handsome,  well-born ;  on  the  male 
Bide,  as  a  viveur  who  had  forgotten  to 
pay  his  hosier  and  tailor. 

Louvier  wrote  a  small,  not  very  in- 
telligible, but  very  masculine  hand,  as 
most  men  who  think  cautiously  and 
act  promptly  do  write.  The  letter 
ran  thus : — 

"  Cher  petit  Marquis"  (at  that 
commencement  Alain  haughtily  raised 
his  bead  and  bit  his  lips). 

"  CuEK  PETIT  Makquis, — It  IS  an 
iige  since  I  have  seen  you.  No  doubt 
my  humble  soirees  are  too  dull  for  a 
beau  seigneur  so  courted.  I  forgive 
you.  Would  I  were  a  beau  siffneur 
at  your  age !  Alas !  I  am  only  a 
Ctm  aonplace  man  of  business,  grow- 
ing old,  too.  Aloft  from  the  world  in 
which  I  dwell,  you  can  scarcely  be 
ftware  that  I  have  embarked  a  great 


part  of  my  capital  in  building  specu- 
lations. 'I'liere  is  a  Rue  de  Louvier 
that  runs  its  drains  right  through  my 
parse.  I  am  obliged  to  call  in  the 
moneys  due  to  me.  My  agent  informs 
me  that  I  am  just  7000  louis  short  of 
the  total  I  need — all  other  debts 
being  paid  in — and  that  there  is  a 
trifle  more  than  7000  louis  owed  to  me 
as  interest  on  my  hi/putheque  on 
Rocliebriant :  kindly  pay  into  his 
hands  before  the  end  of  this  week 
that  sum.  You  have  been  too  lenient 
to  Collot,  who  must  owe  you  more 
than  that.  Send  agent  to  him. 
Denote  to  trouble  you,  and  am  au 
desespoir  to  think  that  my  own  press- 
ing necessities  compel  me  to  urge  you 
to  take  so  much  trouble.  Mais  que 
faire  ?  The  Rue  de  Louvier  stops 
the  way,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  my 
agent  to  clear  it. 

"  Accept  all  my  excuses,  with  the 
assurance  of  my  sentiments  the  most 
cordiaL  "  Paul  Lodtiek." 

Alain  tossed  the  letter  to  De  Fin- 
isterre.  "  Read  that  from  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world." 

The  Chevalier  laid  down  his  cig- 
arette and  read.  "Dial/le  !  "  he  said, 
when  he  returned  the  letter  and 
resumed  the  cigarette  —  "  Diahle  ! 
Louvier  must  be  much  pressed  for 
money,  or  he  would  not  have  written 
in  this  strain.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
Collot  owes  yon  more  than  7000  louis. 
Let  your  lawyer  get  them,  and  go  to 
sleep  with  both  ears  on  your  pillow." 

"  Ah  !  you  think  Collot  can  pay  if 
he  will  ?  " 

"  Mafoi !  did  not  M.  Gandrln  tell 
you  that  M.  Collot  was  safe  to  buy 
your  wood  at  more  money  than  any 
one  else  would  give  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Alain,  comforted. 
"  Gandrin  left  that  impression  on  my 
mind.  1  will  set  him  on  the  man. 
All  will  come  right,  I  daresay;  but  if 
it  does  not  come  right,  what  would 
Louvier  do?  " 
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"  Louvicr  do  !  "  answered Finisterre, 
reflpftively.  "  Well,  do  you  ask  my 
opitiioii  and  advice  ?  " 

"  Earnestly,  I  ask." 

"  Honestly,  then,  I  answer.  I  am 
a  little  on  the  Bourse  myself — most 
Parisians  are.  Louvier  has  made  a 
gigantic  speculation  in  this  new  street, 
and  with  so  many  other  irons  in  the 
fire  he  must  want  all  the  money  he 
can  get  at.  I  dare  say  that  if  you  do 
not  pay  him  what  you  owe,  he  must 
leave  it  to  his  agent  to  take  steps  for 
announcing  the  sale  of  Rochebriant. 
But  he  detests  scandal ;  he  hates  the 
notion  of  being  severe ;  rather  than 
that,  in  spite  of  his  dilficultics,  he  will 
buy  Rocliebriant  of  you  at  a  better 
price  than  it  can  command  at  public 
sale.  Sell  it  to  him.  Appeal  to  him 
to  act  generously,  and  you  will  flatter 
him.  You  will  get  more  than  the  old 
place  is  worth.  Invest  the  surplus — 
live  as  you  have  done,  or  better — and 
marry  an  heiress.  Morbleu  !  a  Mar- 
quis de  Rochebriant,  if  he  were  sixty 
years  old,  would  rank  high  in  the 
matrimonial  market.  The  more  the 
democrats  have  sought  to  impoverish 
titles  and  laugh  down  historical 
ntimes,  the  more  do  rich  democrat 
fathers-in-law  seek  to  decorate  their 
daughters  with  titles  and  give  their 
grandchildren  the  heritage  of  histori- 
cal names.  You  look  shocked,  j)nt(vre 
ami.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  CoUot  will 
pay.  Set  your  dog — I  mean  your  law- 
yer— at  him  J  seize  him  by  the  throat  1" 


Before  Alain  had  recovered  from 
the  stately  silence  with  which  he  had 
heard  this  very  practical  counsel,  the 
valet  ag.iin  appeared,  and  ushered  in 
M.  Frederic  Lemercier. 

There  was  no  cordial  acquaintance 
between  the  visitors.  Lemercier  waa 
chafed  at  finding  himself  supplanted 
in  Alain's  intimate  companionship  by 
so  new  a  friend,  and  De  Finisterre 
aff"ected  to  regard  Lemercier  as  a 
would-be  exquisite  of  low  birth  and 
bad  taste. 

Alain,  too,  was  a  little  discomposed 
at  the  sight  of  Lemercier,  remember- 
ing the  wise  cautions  which  that  old 
college  friend  had  wasted  on  him  at 
the  commencement  of  his  Parisian 
career,  and  smitten  with  vain  remorse 
that  the  cautions  had  been  so  arro- 
gantly sliglited. 

It  was  with  some  timidity  that  he 
extended  his  hand  to  Frederic,  and  he 
was  surprised  as  well  as  mos'ed  by  the 
more  than  usual  warmth  with  which  it 
was  grasped  by  the  friend  he  had 
long  neglected.  Such  affectionate 
greeting  was  scarcely  in  keeping  with 
the  pride  which  characterised  Frederic 
Lemercier. 

"  Ma  foil"  said  the  Chevaher, 
glancing  towards  the  clock,  "  how 
time  flies  !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late.  I  must  leave  you  now,  my  dear 
Rocliebriant.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet 
at  the  club  later — I  dine  there  to- 
day,    Au  pUiisir,  M.  Lemercier." 


CHAPTER  III. 


When  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
Chevalier,  Frederic's  countenance  be- 
came very  grave.  Drawing  his  chair 
near  to  Alain,  he  said  :  "  We  have  not 
eeeu  much  of  each  other  lately, — nay. 


no  excuses ;  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  Paris 
has  grown  so  large  and  so  subdivided 
into  sets,  that  the  best  friends  belong- 
ing to  different  sets  become  as  divided 
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as  if  tlic  Atlnntic  flowed  between  them. 
I  conu'  to-day  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing I  have  jnst  lieard  from  Duplessis. 
Tell  nie,  have  you  got  the  money  for 
the  wood  you  sold  to  M.  CoUot  a  year 
ago  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Alain,  falteriiTgly. 
"  Good  heavens  !  none  of  it  ?  " 
"  Only  the  deposit  of  ten  per  cent, 
which  of  course  I  spent,  for  it  formed 
the  greater  part  of  my  income.     What 
of  Collot  ?      Is  he  really  unsafe  ?  " 

"  He  is  ruined,  and  has  fled  the 
country.  His  flii^ht  was  the  talk  of 
the  Bourse  this  morning.  Duplessis 
told  me  of  it." 

Alain's  face  paled.  "  How  is  Louvier 
to  he  paid  ?     Read  that  letter  !  " 

Lemereier  rapidly  scanned  his  eye 
over  the  contents  of  Louvier's  letter. 
"  It  is  true,  then,  that  you  owe  this 
man    a    year's   interest — more    than 
7,000  louis  ?  " 

"  Somewhat  more — yes.  But  that 
is  not  the  first  care  that  troubles  me 
— Hochebriant  may  be  lost,  but  with 
it  not  my  honour.  I  owe  the  Russian 
Prince  300  louis,  lost  to  him  last  night 
at  ecarte.  I  must  find  a  purchaser  for 
my  coupe  and  horses ;  they  cost  me 
600  louis  last  year, — do  you  know  any 
one  who  will  give  me  three  ? 

"  Pooh  !     I  will  give  you  six  ;  your 

alezan  alone  is  worth  half  the  money !  '* 

"  My  dear  Frederic,   I  will  not  sell 

them  to  you  on  any    account.     But 

you  have  so  many  friends " 

"  Who  would  give  their  soul  to  say, 
'  I  bought  these  horses  of  Hoche- 
briant.' Of  course  I  do.  Ha  !  young 
Ranieau,  you  are  acquainted  with 
him  ?  " 

"  Rameau  !  I  never  heard  of  him  !" 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  then  what  is 

fame  !     Rameau  is  the  editor  of  '  Le 

Sens      Commun.'      You    read     that 

journal  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  has  clever  articles,  and  I 

remember  how  I  was  absorbed  in  the 

eloquent  roman  which  appeared  in  it." 

"  Ah !    by    the   Siguora    Cicogua, 


with  whom   I  thint  you  were  some- 
what smitten  last  year." 

"  Last  year — was  I  ?  How  a  year 
can  alter  a  man  !  But  my  debt  to  the 
Prince.  What  has  *  Le  Sens  Commun* 
to  do  with  my  horses  ?  " 

"  I  met  Rameau  at  Savarin's  the 
other  evening.  He  was  making  him- 
self out  a  hero  and  a  martyr ;  his 
coupe  had  been  taken  from  him  to 
assist  in  a  barricade  in  that  senseless 
cineute  ten  days  ago ;  the  coupe  got 
smashed,  the  horses  disappeared.  He 
will  buy  one  of  your  horses  and  coupe. 
Leave  it  to  me  !  I  know  where  to  dis- 
pone of  the  other  two  horses.  At  what 
hour  do  you  want  the  money  ?  " 

"  Before  I  go  to  dinner  at  the 
club." 

"You  shall  have  it  within  two 
hours  J  but  you  must  not  dine  at  the 
club  to-day.  I  have  a  note  from 
Duplessis  to  invite  you  to  dine  with 
him  to-day  !" 

"  Duplessis !  I  know  so  little  of 
him  ! " 

"  You  should  know  him  better.  He 
is  the  only  man  who  can  give  you 
sound  advice  as  to  this  difficulty  with 
Louvier,  and  he  will  give  it  the  more 
carefully  and  zealously  because  he  has 
tliat  enmity  to  Louvier  which  one  rival 
tiuanoier  has  to  another.  I  dine  with 
him  too.  We  shall  find  an  occasion 
to  consult  him  quietly  ;  he  speaks  of 
you  most  kindly.  What  a  lovely  girl 
his  daughter  is !  " 

"  I  daresay.  Ah  !  I  wish  I  had 
been  less  absurdly  fastidious.  I  wish 
I  had  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
soldier  six  months  ago ;  I  should  have 
been  a  corporal  by  this  time  !  Still  it 
is  not  too  late.  When  Rochebriant  is 
gone,  I  can  yet  say  with  the  Alottsque- 
^aj?'einthe  melodrame  :  '  I  am  rich — 
I  have  my  honour  and  my  sword  ! '  " 
"  Nonsense  !  Rochebriant  shall  be 
saved  ;  meanwhile  I  hasten  to  Rameau. 
Au  revoir,  at  the  Hotel  Duplessis — 
seven  o'clock." 

Lcmercier  went,  and  in  less  than 
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two  hours  sent  tlie  !\Iavqnis  bank- 
notes for  GOO  louis,  requesting  an  order 
for  the  delivery  of  the  horses  and  car- 
riage. 

That  order  written  and  signed,  Alain 
hastened  to  acquit  himself  of  his  debt  of 
honour,  and  contemplating  his  pro- 
bable ruin  with  a  ligliter  heart  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Hotel  Duplessis, 

Duplessis  made  no  pretensions  to 
vie  with  the  magnificent  existence 
of  Louvier.  His  house,  though  agree- 
ably situated  and  flatteringly  styled 
the  Hotel  Duplessis,  was  of  moderiite 
size,  very  unostentatiously  furnished  ; 
nor  was  it  accustomed  to  receive  the 
brilliant  motley  crowds  which  assem- 
bled in  the  salons  of  the  elder  finan- 
cier. 

Before  that  year,  indeed,  Duplessis 
had  confined  such  entertainments  as 
he  gave  to  quiet  men  of  business,  or  a 
few  of  the  more  devoted  and  loyal 
partisans  of  the  Impei'ial  dynasty  ; 
but  since  Valerie  came  to  live 
with  him  he  had  extended  his  hospi- 
talities to  wider  and  livelier  circles, 
including  some  celebrities  in  the  world 
of  art  and  letters  as  well  as  of  fashion. 
Of  the  party  assembled  that  evening 
atdinner  were Isaura,  with  the  Slgnora 
Venosta,  oneof  the  Imperial  Ministers, 
tlie  Colonel  whom  Alain  had  already 
met  at  Lemercier's  supper,  Deputes 
(ardent  Imperialists),  and  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Taiascon;  these,  with  Alain 
and  Frederic,  made  up  the  party. 
The  conversation  was  not  particularly 
g;iy.  Duplessis  himself,  though  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-read  and  able  man,  had 
not  the  genial  accoujplishments  of  a 
brilliant  host.  Constitutionally  grave 
an  I  habitually  taciturn — though  there 
were  moments  in  which  he  was  roused 
out  of  his  wonted  self  into  eloquence 
or  wit — lie  seemed  to-day  absorbed  in 
some  engrossing  train  of  tliought. 
The  Minister,  the  Depides  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon  talked  politics, 
and  ridiculed  the  trumpery  eineute  of 
the  14th;  exulted  in  the  success  of 


the  pJrhisctie,  and  admitting,  with 
indignation,  the  growing  strength  of 
Prussia, — and  with  scarcely  less  in- 
dignation, but  more  contempt,  censur- 
ing the  selfish  egotism  of  England  in 
disregarding  the  due  equilibrium  of 
the  Eurof)ean  babince  of  power, — 
hinted  at  the  necessity  of  annexing 
Belgium  as  a  set-ofF  against  the  results 
of  Sadowa. 

Alain  found  himself  seated  next  to 
Isaura — to  the  woman  who  had  so 
captivated  his  eye  and  fancy  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Paris. 

Remembering  his  last  conversation 
with  Graham  nearly  a  year  ago,  he 
felt  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether 
the  rich  Englishman  had  proposed  to 
her,  and  if  so,  been  refused  or  ac- 
cepted. 

The  first  words  that  passed  between 
them  were  trite  enough,  but  after  a 
little  pause  in  the  talk,  Alain  said — 

"  I  think  Mademoiselle  and  myself 
liave  an  acquaintance  in  common — 
Monsieur  Vane,  a  distinguished 
Englishman.  Do  you  know  if  he  he 
in  Paris  at  present?  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  many  months." 

"  I  believe  he  is  in  London ;  at 
least.  Colonel  Morley  met  the  other 
day  a  friend  of  his  who  said  so." 

Though  Isaura  strove  to  speak  in  a 
tone  of  indift'erence,  Alain's  ear  de- 
tected a  ring  of  pain  in  her  voice ;  and 
watching  her  countenance,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  a  saddened  change  in  its 
expression.  He  was  touched,  and  his 
curiosity  was  mingled  with  a  gentler 
interest  as  he  said :  "  When  I  last 
saw  ]\r.  Vane  I  should  have  judged 
him  to  be  too  much  under  the  spell  of 
an  enchantress  to  remain  long  without 
tlie  pale  of  the  circle  she  draws  around 
her." 

Isaura  turned  her  face  quickly 
towards  the  speaker,  and  her  lips 
moved,  but  she  said  nothing  audibly. 

"  Can  there  have  been  quarrel  or 
misunderstanding  ?  "  thought  Alain ; 
and  after  tbut  question  his  heart  asked 
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itself,  "  Supposins:  Tsaura  were  free, 
Ikt  affcc'.ioiis  disengnged,  could  he 
wish  to  woo  ai)d  to  win  her  ?  "  and 
his  heart  answered  —  "  Eighteen 
months  ago  thou  wert  nearer  to  her 
than  now.  Thou  wert  removed  from 
her  for  ever  when  thou  didst  accept 
the  world  as  a  barrier  between  you  ; 
then,  poor  as  thou  wert,  thou  wouldst 
have  preferred  her  to  riches.  Thou 
wert  then  sensible  only  of  the  inge- 
nuous impulses  of  youth,  but  the 
moment  thou  saidst,  '  I  am  Koche- 
briant,  and  having  once  owned  the 
cl.iims  of  birth  and  station,  I  cannot 
renounce  them  for  love,'  Isaura  be- 
came but  a  dream.  Now  tliat  ruin 
stares  thee  in  the  face — now  that 
tiiou  must  grapple  with  the  sternest 
difficulties  of  adverse  fate — thou  hast 
lost  the  poetry  of  sentiment  which 
could  alone  give  to  that  dre:im  the 
colours  and  the  form  of  human  life." 
He  could  not  again  think  of  that  fair 
creature  as  a  prize  that  he  might  even 
dare  to  covet.  And  as  he  met  her  in- 
quiring eyes,  and  saw  her  quivering 
lip,  he  felt  instinctively  that  Graham 
was  dear  to  her,  and  that  the  tender 
interest  with  which  she  inspired  him- 
self was  untroubled  by  one  pang  of 
jealousy.     He  resumed : 

"  Yes,  the  last  time  I  saw  the 
Englishman  he  spoke  with  such  re- 
spectful homage  of  one  lady,  whose 
hand  he  would  deem  it  the  highest 
reward  of  ambition  to  secure,  that  T 
cannot  but  feel  deep  compassion  for 
him  if  that  ambition  has  been  foiled  ; 
and  thus  only  do  I  account  for  his 
absence  from  Paris." 

"  You  are  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Vane's  'i  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  have  not  that 
honour ;  our  acquaintance  is  but 
slight,  but  it  impressed  me  with  the 
idea  of  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect, 
frank  temper,  and  perfect  honour." 

Isaura's  face  brightened  with  the 
joy  we  feel  when  we  hear  the  praise 
of  those  we  love. 


At  this  moment,  Duplessis,  who  had 
been  observing  the  Italian  and  the 
young  Marquis,  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing dinner,  broke  silence. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  be  said,  address- 
ing Isaura  across  the  table,  "  I  hope 
I  have  not  been  correctly  informed 
that  your  literary  triumpii  has  in- 
duced you  to  forego  the  career  in 
which  all  the  best  judges  concur  that 
your  successes  would  be  no  less  bril- 
liant; surely  one  art  does  not  exclude 
another." 

Elated  by  Alain's  report  of  Gra- 
ham's words,  by  the  conviction  that 
these  words  applied  to  herself,  and  by 
the  thought  that  her  renunciation  of 
the  stage  removed  a  barrier  between 
them,  Isaura  answered,  with  a  sort  of 
enthusiasm — 

"  I  know  not,  M.  Duplessis,  if  one 
art  excludes  another;  if  there  be 
desire  to  excel  in  each.  But  I  have 
long  lost  all  desire  to  excel  in  the  art 
you  refer  to,  and  resigned  all  idea  of 
the  career  in  which  it  opens." 

"  So  M.  Vane  told  me,"  said  Alain, 
in  a  whisper. 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Last  year, — on  the  day  that  he 
spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  so 
merited  of  the  lady  whom  M.  Duplessis 
had  just  had  the  honour  to  address." 

All  this  while,  Valerie,  who  was 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  the  table 
beside  the  Minister,  who  had  taken 
her  in  to  dinner,  had  been  watching, 
with  eyes,  the  anxious  tearful  sorrow 
of  which  none  but  her  father  had 
noticed,  the  low-voiced  confidence 
between  Alain  and  the  friend  whom 
till  that  day  she  had  so  enthusiastically 
loved.  Hitherto  she  had  been  answer- 
ing in  monosyllables  all  attempts  of 
the  great  man  to  draw  her  into  con- 
versation; but  now,  observing  how 
Isaura  blushed  and  looked  down,  that 
strange  faculty  in  women,  which  we 
men  call  dissimulation,  and  which  in 
them  is  truthfulness  to  their  own 
nature,  enabled  her  to  carr^  off  the 
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t-har])est  anguish  she  had  ever  ex- 
jKTienccd  by  a  siuUlen  burst  of  levity 
of  spirit.  She  caught  up  some  com- 
nioiii)lace  the  Minister  bad  adapted  to 
what  be  consideretl  the  poverty  of  her 
\inderstanding,  with  a  quickness  of 
satire  which  startled  that  grave  man, 
and  he  gazed  at  her  astonished.  Up 
to  that  moment  he  had  secretly  ad- 
mired her  as  a  girl  well  brought  up — 
as  girls  fresh  from  a  French  convent 
are  supposed  to  be;  now,  hearing  her 
brilliant  rejoinder  to  bis  stupid  obser- 
vation, he  said  inly:  "Dame!  the  low 
birth  of  a  financier's  daughter  shows 
itself." 

But,  being  a  clever  man  himself, 
her  retort  put  him  on  his  mettle,  and 
he  became,  to  his  own  amazement, 
brilliiint  himself.  With  that  match- 
less quickness  which  belongs  to 
Parisians,  the  guests  around  him 
seized  the  new   esjjrit  de  conversation 


which  had  been  evoked  between  the 
statesman  and  the  child-like  girl  beside 
liim  ;  and  as  they  caught  up  the  ball, 
lightly  flung  among  them,  they 
thought  within  themselves  how  much 
more  sparkling  the  financier's  pretty, 
lively  daughter  was  than  that  dark- 
eyed  young  muse,  of  whom  all  the 
journalists  of  Paris  were  writing  in  a 
chorus  of  welcome  and  applause,  and 
who  seemed  not  to  have  a  word  to  say 
worth  listening  to,  excepting  to  the 
handsome  young  Marquis,  whom,  no 
doubt,  she  wished  to  fascinate. 

Valerie  fairly  outshone  Isaura  in 
intellect  and  in  wit ;  and  neither 
Valerie  nor  Isaura  cared,  to  the  value 
of  a  bean-straw,  about  tliat  distinction. 
Each  was  thinking  only  of  the  prize 
which  the  humblest  peasant  women 
have  in  common  with  the  most  bril- 
liantly accomplished  of  their  sex — the 
heart  of  a  man  beloved. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


On  the  Continent  generally,  as  we  all 
know,  men  do  not  sit  drinking  wine 
together  after  the  ladies  retire.  So 
when  the  signal  was  given  all  the 
guests  adjourned  to  the  salon;  and 
Alain  quilted  Isaura  to  gain  the  ear 
of  the  Duchesne  de  Tarascon. 

"  It  is  long — at  least  long  for  Paris 
life,"  said  the  Marquis — "  since  my 
first  visit  to  you,  in  company  witli 
Engneirand  de  Vandemar.  Much  that 
you  then  said  rested  on  my  mind, 
disturbing  the  prejudices  I  took  from 
Bretagne." 

"  I  am  proud  to  hear  it,  my  kins- 
man." 

"  You  know  that  I  would  have 
taken  military  service  under  the  Em- 
peror, but  for  the  regulation  which 
would  have  compelled  me  to  enter 
the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier." 

"1  Byuapathise  with  that  scruple; 


but  you  are  aware  that  the  Emperor 
himself  could  not  have  ventured  to 
make  an  exception  even  in  your 
favour," 

"  Certainly  not.  I  repent  me  of 
my  pride ;  perhaps  I  may  enlist  still 
in  some  regiment  sent  to  Algiers." 

"  No ;  there  are  other  ways  in 
which  a  Rochebriant  can  serve  a 
throne.  There  will  be  an  office  ut 
Court  vacant  soon,  which  would  not 
misbecome  your  birth." 

"  Pardon  me ;  a  soldier  serves  bis 
country — a  courtier  owns  a  master ; 
and  I  cannot  take  the  livery  of  the 
Emperor,  though  I  could  wear  the 
uniform  of  France." 

"  Your  distinction  is  childish,  my 
kinsman,"  said  the  Duchesse,  impetu- 
ously. "  You  talk  as  if  the  Emperor 
had  an  interest  apart  from  the  nation. 
I  tell  you  that  he  has  not  a  corner  0/ 
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his  heart — not  oven  one  reserved  for 
his  son  and  his  dynasty — in  whicli 
the  tliouf!:ht  of  France  does  not  pre- 
dominate." 

"  I  do  not  presume,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  to  question  the  truth  of 
what  you  say ;  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  tl)at  the  same  thought  does 
not  predominate  in  the  lieart  of  the 
Bourbon.  Tlie  Bourbon  would  be  the 
first  to  say  to  me  '  If  Franco  needs 
your  sword  against  her  foes,  let  it  not 
rest  in  the  scabbard.'  But  would  tlie 
Bourbon  say,  '  The  place  of  a  Koche- 
briant  is  among  the  valetaille  of  the 
Corsican's  successor  ?  '  " 

"  Alas  for  poor  France  ! "  said  the 
Duchesse;  "and  alas  for  men  like 
you,  my  proud  cousin,  if  the  Corsican's 
successors  or  successor  be " 


"  Henry  V.  P  "  interrupted  Alain, 
with  a  brightening  eye. 

"  Dreamer  !  No ;  some  descendant 
of  the  mob-kini^s  who  gave  Bourbons 
and  nobles  to  the  guillotine" 

While  the  Duchesse  and  Alain  were 
thus  conversing,  Isaura  had  seated 
herself  by  Valerie,  and,  unconscious  of 
the  offence  she  had  given,  addressed 
hor  in  tiiose  pretty  caressing  terms 
with  wliich  young  lady-friends  are 
wont  to  compliment  eacli  ollior;  but 
V.ilerie  answered  curtly  or  sarcasti- 
cally, and  turned  aside  to  converse 
with  the  Minister.  A  few  minutes 
more  and  the  party  began  to  break 
up.  Lemercier,  however,  detained 
Alain,  whispering,  "  Dnplessis  will  see 
us  on  your  business  so  soon  as  the  other 
guests  have  gone." 


CHAPTER   V. 


"  MONSEETTB  LE  MaRQTTIS,"    Said  Du- 

plessis,  wlien  the  salon  was  cleared  of 
all  but  biniseU  and  tlie  two  friends, 
"  Lemorcier  has  confided  to  me  the 
state  of  your  affairs  in  connection  with 
M.  Louvier,  and  flatters  me  by  think- 
ing my  advice  may  be  of  some  service  ; 
if  so,  command  me." 

"  I  shall  most  gratefully  accept  your 
advice,"  ans«'ered  Alain,  "  but  I  fear 
my  condition  defies  even  your  ability 
and  skill." 

"  Permit  mo  to  hope  not,  and  to 
ask  a  few  necessary  questions.  M. 
Louvier  has  constituted  himself  your 
sole  mortgagee ;  to  what  amount,  at 
wliat  interest,  and  from  wliat  annual 
proceeds  is  the  interest  paid  ?  "  | 

Herewith  Alain  gave  details  already  ' 
furnished  to  the  reader.  Du|)lessis 
listened,  and  noted  down  the  replies. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  he  said,  when  Alain 
had  finished.  "  M.  Louvier  had  pre- 
iletenuinod  to  possess  liiuiself  of  your' 


estate :  he  makes  himself  sole  mort- 
gagee at  a  rate  of  interest  so  low  tliat 
I  tell  you  fiirly,  at  the  present  value 
of  money,  I  d  )ubt  if  you  could  find 
any  capitalist  who  would  accept  th>; 
transfer  of  the  mortgage  at  the  same 
rate  This  is  not  like  Louvier,  unles-; 
he  iiad  an  object  to  gain,  and  that 
object  is  your  land.  The  revenue  from 
your  estate  is  derived  ctiiefly  from 
wood,  out  of  which  the  interest  due  to 
Louvier  is  to  be  paid.  M.  Gandrin,  in 
a  skilfuUy-guardod  letter,  encourages 
you  to  sell  the  wood  from  your  forests 
to  a  man  who  offers  you  several  thou- 
sand Irancsmorethan  itcould  command 
from  customary  buyers.  I  say  nothing 
against  M.  Gandrin,  but  every  man 
who  knows  Paris  as  I  do,  knows  that 
M.  Louvier  can  put,  and  has  put,  a 
great  deal  of  money  into  M.  Oandrin's 
pocket.  The  purchaser  of  your  wood 
does  not  pay  more  than  his  <leposit, 
and  has  just  left  tlie  country  iiujlveut. 
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Your  purchaser,  M.  Collot,  was  an 
adventurous  speculator ;  lie  would  have 
bouglit  anything  at  any  price,  pro- 
vided he  had  time  to  pay ;  if  his 
Bpeculations  had  been  lucky  he  would 
have  paid.  IM.  Louvier  knew,  as  I 
knew,  that  M.  Collot  was  a  gamlilcr. 
and  the  chances  were  that  he  would 
not  pay.  M.  Louvier  allows  a  year's 
interest  on  his  hijpofhhque  to  become 
due — notice  thereof  duly  given  to  you 
by  his  agent — now  you  corae  under 
the  operation  of  the  law.  Of  course, 
you  know  what  the  law  is  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Alain, 
feeling  frostbitten  by  the  congealing 
words  of  his  counsellor  ;  "  but  I  t.ike  it 
for  granted  that  if  I  cannot  pay  the 
interest  of  a  sum  borrowed  on  my 
property,  that  property  itself  is  for- 
feited." 

"  No,  not  quite  that — the  law  is 
mild.  If  the  interest  which  should  be 
paid  half-yearly  remains  unpaid  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  the  mortgagee  has  a 
right  to  be  impatient,  has  he  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly  he  has." 

"  Well  then,  on  fait  un  commande- 
menf.  (endnnt  a  saisie  immoiillere — 
viz. :  The  mortgagee  gives  a  notice 
that  the  property  shall  be  put  up  for 
sale.  Then  it  is  put  up  for  sale,  and 
iH  most  cases  the  mortgagee  buys  it 
in.  Here,  certainly,  no  competitors 
in  the  mere  business  way  would  vie 
with  Louvier;  the  mortgage  at  3i 
per  cent,  covers  more  than  the  estate 
is  apparently  worth.  Ah !  but  stop, 
M.  le  .Maiquis;  the  notice  is  not  yet 
served  ;  the  whole  process  would  take 
six  months  from  the  day  it  is  served 
to  the  taking  possession  after  the  sale ; 
in  the  meanwhile,  if  you  pay  tlie  in- 
terest duo,  the  action  drops.  Courage, 
M.  le  Marquis !  Hope  yet,  if  you 
condescend  to  call  me  friend." 

"And  me,"  cried  Lemercier;  "I 
will  sell  out  of  my  railway  shares  to- 
morrow— see  to  it,  Duplessis — enough 
to  pay  olT  tiie  damnable  interest.  See 
to  it,  mon  ami." 


"  Agree  to  that,  M.  le  Marqnis,  and 
you  are  safe  for  another  year,"  said 
Duplessis,  folding  up  the  paper  on 
which  he  had  made  his  notes,  but  fix- 
ing on  Alain  quiet  eyes  half  concealed 
under  dropping  lids. 

"Agree  to  that!"  cried  Roche- 
briant,  rising — "  agree  to  allow  even 
my  worst  enemy  to  pay  for  me  moneys 
I  could  never  hope  to  repay — agree  to 
allow  the  oldest  and  most  confiding  of 
my  friends  to  do  so — M.  Duplessis, 
never  !  If  I  carried  the  porter's  knot 
of  an  Auvergnat,  I  should  still  remain 
genlilkomme  and  Breton." 

Duplessis,  habitually  the  driest  of 
men,  rose  with  a  moistened  eye  and 
dashing  cheek — "  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis, vouchsafe  me  the  honour  to  shake 
hands  with  you.  I,  too,  am  by  de- 
scent gentilhomme,  by  prof'es.sion  a 
speculator  on  the  Bourse.  In  both 
capacities  I  approve  the  sentiment  you 
have  uttered.  Certainly,  if  our  friend 
Frederic  lent  you  7,000  louis  or  so 
this  year,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you  even  to  foresee  the  year  in  which 
you  could  repay  it;  but," — here  Du- 
plessis paused  a  minute,  and  then  low- 
ering the  tone  of  his  voice,  which  had 
been  somewhat  vehement  and  enthu- 
siastic, into  that  of  a  colloquial  good- 
fellowship,  equally  rare  to  the  mea- 
sured reserve  of  the  financier,  he  asked, 
with  a  lively  twinkle  of  his  grey  eye, 
"  Did  you  never  hear.  Marquis,  of  a 
little  encounter  between  me  and  M. 
Louvier  ?  " 

"  Encounter  at  arras — does  Louvier 
fight  ?  "  asked  Alain,  innocently. 

"  In  his  own  way  he  is  always  fight- 
ing; but  I  speak  metaphorically.  You 
see  this  small  house  of  mine — so 
pinched  in  by  the  houses  next  to  it 
tliat  I  can  neither  get  space  for  a  ball- 
room for  Valerie,  nor  a  dining-room 
for  more  than  a  friendly  party  like  that 
which  has  honoured  me  to-day.  Ek 
bienl  I  bought  this  house  a  few  years 
ago,  meaning  to  buy  the  one  next  to 
it,  and  throw  the  two  into  one.     V 
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went  to  the  proprietor  of  the  next 
house,  who,  as  I  knew,  wished  to  sell. 
'  Aha,'  he  thought,  '  this  is  the  rich 
Jlonsieur  Duplessis ; '  and  he  asked 
me  2,000  louis  more  than  the  house 
was  worth.  We  men  of  business  cannot 
bear  to  be  too  much  cheated ;  a  little 
cheating  we  submit  to — much  cheat- 
ing raises  our  gall.  Bref — this  was 
on  Monday.  I  oft'ered  the  man  1000 
lonis  above  the  fair  price,  and  gave 
him  till  Thursday  to  decide.  Somehow 
or  other  Lou  vier  hears  of  this.  '  Hillo  ! ' 
says  Louvier,  '  here  is  a  financier  who 
desires  a  hotel  to  vie  with  mine ! '  He 
goes  on  Wednesday  to  my  next-door 
neighbour.  '  Friend,  you  want  to  sell 
I  your  house.   I  want  to  buy — the  price?' 

f  The  proprietor,  who  does  not  know  him 

by  sight,  says  :  •  It  is  as  good  as  sold. 
M.  Duplessis  and  I  shall  agree.'  '  Bah  ! 
What  sum  did  you  ask  M.  Duplessis  ?  ' 
He  names  the  sum  ;  2000  louis  more 
than  he  can  get  elsewhere.  '  But  M. 
Duplessis  will  give  me  the  sum.'  '  You 
ask  too  little.  I  will  give  3000.  A 
fig  for  M.  Duplessis !  I  am  Monsieur 
Louvier.'  So  when  I  call  on  Thursday 
the  house  is  sold.  I  reconcile  myself 
easily  enough  to  the  loss  of  space  for 
a  larger  dining-room;  but  though  Va- 
lerie was  then  a  child  at  a  convent,  I 
was  sadly  disconcerted  by  the  thought 
that  I  could  have  no  salle  de  hal  ready 
for  her  when  she  came  to  reside  with 
me.  Well,  I  say  to  myself,  patience; 
I  owe  M.  Louvier  a  good  turn ;  my 
time  to  pay  him  off  will  come.  It 
does  come,  and  very  soon.  M.  Louvier 
buys  an  estate  near  Paris — builds  a 
superb  villa.  Close  to  his  property  is 
a  rising  forest  ground  for  sale.  He  goes 
to  the  proprietor  :  says  the  proprietor 
to  himself,  '  The  great  Louvier  wants 
this,'  and  adds  5000  louis  to  its  market 
price.  Louvier,  like  myself,  can't  bear 
to  be  clieated  egregiously.  Louvier 
offers  2000  louis  more  than  the  man 
luld  fairly  get,  and  leaves  him  till 
urday  to  consider.  I  hear  of  this — 
\lators  bear  of  everything.      Ou 


Friday  night  T  go  to  the  man  and  I 
give  him  6,000  louis,  where  he  had 
asked  5,000.  Fancy  Louvier's  face 
the  next  day  !  But  there  my  revenge 
only  begins,"  continued  Duplessis, 
"chuckling  inwardly.  "  My  forest  looks 
down  on  the  villa  he  is  building.  I 
only  wait  till  his  villa  is  built,  in  order 
to  send  to  my  architect  and  say.  Build 
me  a  villa  at  least  twice  as  grand  as 
M.  Louvier's,  then  clear  away  the  forest 
trees,  so  that  every  morning  he  may 
see  my  palace  dwarfing  into  insig- 
nificance his  own." 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  Lemercier,  clapping 
his  hands.  Lemercier  had  the  spirit 
of  party,  and  felt  for  Duplessis,  against 
Louvier,  much  as  in  England  Whig 
feels  against  Tory,  or  vice  versa. 

"  Perhaps  now,"  resumed  Duplessis 
more  soberly, — "perhaps  now,  M.  le 
Marquis,  you  may  understand  why  I 
humiliate  you  by  no  sense  of  obligation 
if  I  say  that  M.  Louvier  shall  not  be 
the  Seigneur  de  Rochebriant  if  I  can 
help  it.  Give  me  a  line  of  introduc- 
tion to  your  Breton  lawyer  and  to 
Mademoiselle  your  aunt — let  me  have 
your  letters  early  to-morrow.  I  will 
take  the  afternoon  train.  I  know  not 
how  many  days  I  may  be  absent,  but 
I  shall  not  return  tiU  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  your  property.  If  I  see  my  way  to 
save  your  estate,  and  give  a  mauvais 
quart  d'heure  to  Louvier,  so  much 
the  better  for  you,  M.  le  Marquis; 
If  I  cannot,  I  will  say  frankly,  '  Make 
the  best  terms  you  can  with  your 
creditor.'  " 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  delicately 
generous  than  the  way  you  put  it," 
said  Alain ;  "  but  pardon  me,  if  I  say 
that  the  pleasantry  with  which  you 
narrateyour  grudge  against  M.  Louvier 
does  not  answer  its  piu'pose  in  dimin- 
ishing my  sense  of  obligation."  So, 
linking  his  arm  in  Lemercier's,  Alain 
made  his  bow  and  withdrew. 

When  his  guests  had  gone,  Duplessis 
remained   seated   iu   meditjition — ap« 
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pareutly  pleasant  meditation,  for  be 
smiled  wliile  indulging  it ;  he  then 
passed  through  the  reception-rooms  to 
one  at  tlie  tar  end  appropriated  to 
Valerie  as  a  boudoir  or  morning-room, 
adjoining  her  bed-chamber;  he  knocked 
gently  at  the  door,  and,  all  remaining 
silent  within,  he  opened  it  noiselessly 
and  entered.  Valerie  was  reclining 
on  the  sofa  near  the  window — her 
head  drooping,  her  hands  clasped 
on  her  knees.  Duplessis  ncared  her 
witii  tender  stealthy  steps,  passed  his 
arm  round  her,  and  drew  her  head 
towards  his  bosom.  "  Child  !  "  he 
murmured ;  "  my  child !  my  only 
one ! " 

At  that  soft  loving  voice,  Valerie 
flung  her  arms  round  him,  and  wept 
aloud  like  an  infant  in  trouble.  He 
seated  himself  beside  her,  and  wisely 
suffered  her  to  weep  on,  till  her  passion 
had  exhausted  itself;  he  then  said, 
half  fondly,  half  chidingly :  "  Have 
you  forgotten  our  conversation  only 
three  days  ago  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  I  then  drew  forth  the  secret  of 
your  heart  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
what  I  promised  you  in  return  for 
your  confidence  ?  and  a  promise  to  you 
have  I  ever  yet  broken  ?  " 

"  Father !  father !  I  am  so  w'retched, 
and  so  ashamed  of  myself  for  being 
wretched !  Forgive  me.  No,  I  do 
not  forget  your  promise ;  but  who  can 
promise  to  dispose  of  the  heart  of 
another  ?  and  that  heart  will  never 
be  mine.  But  bear  with  me  a  little, 
I  shall  soon  recover." 

"  Valerie,  when  I  made  you  the 
promise  you  now  think  I  cannot  keep, 
I  spoke  only  from  that  conviction  of 
power  to  promote  the  happiness  of  a 
child  which  nature  implants  in  the 
heart  of  parents ;  and  it  may  be  also 
from  the  experience  of  my  own 
strength  of  will,  since   that  which  I 


have  willed  I  have  always  won.  Now 
I  speak  on  yet  surer  ground.  Before 
the  year  is  out  you  shall  be  the  beloved 
wife  of  Alain  de  Rochebriant.  Dry 
your  tears  and  smile  on  me,  Valerie. 
If  you  will  not  see  in  me  mother  and 
father  both,  I  have  double  love  for 
you,  motherless  child  of  her  who 
shared  the  poverty  of  my  youth,  and 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  wealth  which 
I  hold  as  a  trust  for  that  heir  to  mine 
all  which  she  left  me." 

As  this  man  thus  spoke  you  would 
scarcely  have  recognised  in  him  the 
cold  saturnine  Duplessis,  his  counte- 
nance became  so  beautified  by  the  one 
soft  feeling  which  care  and  contest, 
ambition  and  money-seeking,  had  left 
unaltered  in  his  heart.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  country  in  which  the  love  ol 
parent  and  child,  especially  of  father 
and  daughter,  is  so  strong  as  it  is  in 
France ;  even  in  the  most  arid  soil, 
among  the  avaricious,  even  among  the 
profligate,  it  forces  itself  into  flower. 
Other  loves  fade  away :  in  the  heart 
of  the  true  Frenchman  that  parent 
love  blooms  to  the  last. 

Valerie  felt  the  presence  of  that 
love  as  a  divine  protecting  guardian- 
sliip.  She  sank  on  her  knees  and 
covered  his  hand  with  grateful 
kisses. 

"  Do  not  torture  yourself,  my  child, 
with  jealous  fears  of  the  fair  Italian. 
Her  lot  and  Aluin  de  Kochebriant's 
can  never  unite ;  and  whatever  you 
may  think  of  their  whispered  converse, 
Alain's  heart  at  this  moment  is  too 
tilled  with  anxious  troubles  to  leave 
one  spot  in  it  accessible  even  to  a 
frivolous  gallantry.  It  is  for  us  to 
remove  these  troubles ;  and  then,  when 
he  turns  his  eyes  towards  you,  it  will 
be  with  the  gaze  of  one  who  beholds 
liis  ha])piness.  You  do  not  weep  now 
Valerie  1  " 
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Oir  waking  some  morning,  have  you 
ever  felt,  reader,  as  if  a  change  for  the 
brighter  in  the  world,  without  and 
within  you,  liad  suddenly  come  to  pass 
— some  new  glory  has  been  given  to 
the  sunshine,  some  fresh  balm  to  the 
air — you  feel  younger,  and  happier, 
and  lighter,  in  the  very  beat  of  your 
heart — you  almost  fancy  you  hear  the 
chime  of  some  spiritual  music  far  off, 
as  if  in  the  deeps  of  heaven  ?  You  are 
not  at  tirst  conscio\is  how,  or  where- 
fore, this  change  has  been  brought 
about.  Is  it  the  effect  of  a  dream  in 
the  gone  sleep,  that  has  made  tbis 
morning  so  different  from  mornings 
tliat  have  dawned  before  ?  And  while 
vaguely  asking  yourself  tliat  question, 
you  become  aware  that  the  cause  is  no 
mere  illusion,  that  it  has  its  substance 
in  words  spoken  by  living  lips,  in 
things  that  belong  to  the  work-day 
world. 

It  was  thus  that  Isaura  woke  the 
morning  after  the  conversation  with 
Alain  de  Kochobriant,  and  as  certain 
words,  then  spoken,  echoed  back  on 
her  ear,  she  knew  why  she  was  so 
happy,  why  the  world  was  so  changed. 

In  those  words  she  heard  the  voice 
of  Graham  Vane — no !  she  had  not 
deceived  herself — she  was  loved  !  she 
was  loved  I     What  mattered  that  long 


cold  interval  of  absence  ?     She   had 

not  forgotten — she  could  not  believe 
that  absence  had  brouglit  fortjetful- 
ness.  There  are  moments  when  wo 
insist  on  judging  anotlier's  heart  by 
our  own.  All  would  be  explained 
some  day — all  would  come  right. 

How  lovely  was  the  face  that 
reflected  itself  in  the  glass  as  she 
stood  before  it  smoothing  back  her 
long  hair,  murmuring  sweet  snatches 
of  Italian  love-song,  and  blushing 
with  sweeter  love-thoughts  as  she 
sang  !  All  tliat  ha<l  passed  in  that 
year  so  critical  to  her  outer  life — the 
authorship,  the  fame,  the  public  career, 
the  popul.ir  praise — vanished  from  her 
mind  as  a  vapour  tliat  rolls  from  the 
face  of  a  lake  to  which  the  sunlight 
restores  the  smile  of  a  brightened 
heaven. 

She  was  more  the  girl  now  than  she 
had  ever  been  since  tiie  day  on  wiiich 
she  sat  reading  Tasso  on  the  craggy 
shore  of  Sorrento. 

Singing  still  as  she  passed  from  her 
chamber,  and  enteiing  the  sitting- 
room,  which  fronted  the  east,  and 
seemed  bathed  in  the  sunbeams  of 
deepening  May,  she  took  her  bird 
from  its  cage,  and  stopped  her  sonj?  to 
cover  it  with  kisses,  wliich  perhaps 
yearned  for  vent  somewhere. 
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Later  in  the  day  she  went  out  to 
visit  Valerie,  llecalling  tlie  altered 
iiianiicr  of  her  young  friend,  her  sweet 
nature  he(;ame  troubled.  She  divined 
that  Vak'ile  had  conceived  some  jealous 
pain  which  she  longed  to  heal;  she 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving 
any  one  that  day  unhappy.  Ignorant 
bef  )re  of  the  girl's  feelings  towards 
Alain,  she  now  partly  guessed  them 
— one  woman  who  loves  in  secret 
is  clairvoyante  as  to  such  secrets  in 
another. 

Valerie  received  her  visitor  with  a 
coldness  she  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise. Not  seeming  to  notice  this, 
Isaura  commenced  the  conversation 
with  frank  mention  of  Rochebriant. 
"  I  have  to  thank  you  so  much,  dear 
Valerie,  for  a  pleasure  you  could  not 
anticipate — that  of  talking  about  an 
absent  friend,  and  hearing  the  praise 
he  deserved  from  one  so  capable  of 
appreciating  excellence  as  M.  de 
Rochebriant  appears  to  be." 

"  Yon  were  talking  to  M.  de  Roche- 
briant of  an  absent  friend — ah  !  you 
seemed  indeed  very  much  interested 
in  the  conversation " 

"  Do  not  wonder  at  that,  Valerie ; 
and  do  not  grudge  me  the  hap- 
piest moments  I  have  known  for 
months." 

"In  talking  with  M.  de  Roche- 
briant !  No  doubt,  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  you  found  him  very  charm- 
ing." 

To  her  surprise  and  indignation, 
Valerie  hci-e  felt  the  arm  of  Isaura 
tenderly  entwining  her  waist,  and  her 
face  drawn  towards  Isaura's  sisterly 
kiss. 

"  Listen  to  me,  naughty  child — 
li^ten  and  believe.  M.  de  Rochebriant 
can  never  be  charming  to  me — never 
touch  a  chord  in  my  heart  or  my 
fancy,  except  as  friend  to  another,  or 


— kiss  me  in  your  turn,  Valerie — as 

suitor  to  yourself." 

Valerie  here  drew  back  her  pretty 
childlike  head,  gazed  keenly  a  moment 
into  Isaura's  eyes,  felt  convinced  by 
the  limpid  candour  of  their  unmistak- 
able honesty,  and  flinging  herself  on  her 
friend's  bosom,  kissed  her  passionately, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

The  complete  reconciliation  between 
the  two  girls  was  thus  peacelully 
effected  ;  and  then  Isaura  had  to  listen, 
at  no  small  length,  to  the  confidences 
poured  into  her  ears  by  Valerie,  who 
was  fortunately  too  engrossed  by  her 
own  hopes  and  doubts  to  exact  con- 
fidences in  return.  Valerie's  was  one 
of  those  impulsive  eager  natures  that 
long  for  a  confidante.  Not  so  Isaura's. 
Only  when  Valerie  had  unburthened 
her  heart,  and  been  soothed  and 
caressed  into  happy  trust  in  the  future, 
did  she  recall  isaura's  explanatory 
words,  and  said,  archly  :  "And  your 
absent  friend  ?  Tell  me  about  him. 
Is  he  as  handsome  as  Alain  ?  " 

"Nay,"  said  Isaura,  rising  to  take 
up  the  mantle  and  hat  she  had  laid 
aside  on  entering,  "  they  say  that  the 
colour  of  a  flower  is  in  our  vision,  not 
in  the  leaves."  Then  with  a  grave 
melancholy  in  the  look  she  fixed  upon 
Valerie,  she  added :  "  Rather  than  dis- 
trust of  me  should  occasion  you  pain, 
1  have  pained  myself,  in  making  clear 
to  you  the  reason  why  I  felt  interest 
in  M.  de  Rochebriant's  conversation. 
In  turn,  I  ask  of  you  a  favour — do  not 
on  this  paint  question  me  farther. 
There  are  some  things  iu  our  past 
which  influence  the  present,  but  to 
which  we  dare  not  assign  a  future — on 
which  we  cannot  talk  to  another.  What 
soothsayer  can  tell  us  if  the  dream  of 
a  yesterday  w^ill  be  renewed  on  the 
night  of  a  morrow  ?  All  is  said — we 
trust  one  another,  dearest." 
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That  evening  the  Morleys  looked  in 
at  Isaur.i's  on  tlieir  way  to  a  crowded 
assembly  at  tbe  house  of  one  of  those 
rich  Americans  who  were  tlien  out- 
vying the  English  residents  at  Paris 
in  the  good  graces  of  Parisian  society. 
I  think  the  Americans  get  on  better 
with  the  French  than  the  English  do — 
I  mean  tbe  hiijher  class  of  Americans. 
They  spend  more  money ;  their  men 
speak  French  better  j  the  women  are 
better  dressed,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
ha\e  read  more  largely,  and  converse 
more  frankly. 

Mrs  Morley's  affection  for  Isaura 
had  increased  during  the  last  fevv 
months.  As  so  notable  an  advocate  of 
tbe  ascendancy  of  her  sex,  she  felt  a 
sort  of  grateful  pride  in  tbe  accomplish- 
ments and  growing  renown  of  so  youth- 
ful a  member  of  the  oppressed  sister- 
hood. But,  apart  from  that  sentiment, 
she  had  conceived  a  tender  mother-like 
interest  for  the  girl  who  stood  in  the 
world  so  utterly  devoid  of  family  ties, 
so  destitute  of  that  household  guardian- 
ship and  protection  which,  with  all  her 
assertion  of  the  strength  and  dignity 
of  woman,  and  all  her  opinions  as  to 
woman's  right  of  absolute  emancipation 
from  tbe  conventions  fabricated  by  the 
scltisliness  of  man,  Mrs.  Morley  was  too 
sensible  not  to  value  for  the  individual, 
though  she  deemed  it  not  needed  for 
tbe  mass.  Her  great  desire  was  that 
Isaura  should  marry  well,  and  soon. 
American  women  usually  marry  so 
young  that  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Morley 
an  anomaly  in  social  life,  that  one  so 
gifted  in  mind  and  person  as  Isaura 
should  already  have  passed  the  age  in 
which  the  belles  of  the  great  Republic 
are  enthroned  as  wives  and  consecrated 
ns  mothers. 

VOL.  II. 


We  have  seen  that  in  the  past  year 
she  had  selected  from  our  unworthy 
but  necessary  sex,  Graham  Vane  as  a 
suitable  spouse  to  her  young  friend. 
She  had  divined  the  state  of  his  heart 
— she  had  more  than  suspicions  of  the 
state  of  Isaura's.  She  was  exceedingly 
perplexed  and  exceedingly  chafed  at  the 
Englishman's  strange  disregard  to  his 
happiness  and  her  own  projects.  She 
had  counted,  all  this  past  winter,  on  his 
return  to  Paris ;  and  she  became  con- 
vinced that  some  misunderstanding, 
possibly  some  lover's  quarrel,  was  the 
cause  of  his  protracted  absence,  and  a 
cause  that,  if  ascertained,  could  be  re- 
moved. A  good  opportunity  now  pre- 
sented itself — Colonel  Morley  was 
going  to  London  the  next  day.  He 
had  business  there  which  would  detain 
him  at  least  a  week.  He  would  see 
Graham;  and  as  she  considered  her 
husband  the  shrewdest  and  wisest 
person  in  the  world — I  mean  of  the 
male  sex — she  h;id  no  doubt  of  his 
being  able  to  turn  Graham's  mind 
thoroughly  inside  out,  and  ascertain 
his  exact  feelings,  views,  and  inten- 
tions. If  the  Englishman  thus  assayed, 
were  found  of  base  metal,  then,  at 
least,  Mrs.  Morley  would  be  free  to 
cast  him  altogether  aside,  and  coin  for 
tbe  uses  of  the  matrimonial  market 
some  nobler  effigy  in  purer  gold, 

"  My  dear  cbihl,"  said  Mrs.  Morley, 
in  low  voice,  nestling  herself  close  to 
Isaura,  while  tlie  Colonel,  duly  in- 
structed, drew  oil"  tbe  Vcnosta,  "  have 
you  heard  anything  lately  of  our 
pleasant  friend  Mr.  Vane?" 

You    can   guess    with    wliat  artful 

design  Mrs.  Morley  put  that  ([uestion 

point-blank,  fixing  keen  eyes  on  Isaura 

!  while    she    put   it.       She    saw    the 
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lieiglitened  colour,  the  quivering  lip 
of  the  girl  thus  abruptlj'  appealed  to, 
ami  she  said  inly  :  ''  I  was  right — she 
loves  him  ! " 

"  I  heard  of  Mr.  Vane  last  n'jght — 
accidentally." 

"  Is  he  coming  to  Paris  soon  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  How  charm- 
ingly that  wreath  becomes  you !  it 
suits  the  earrings  so  well,  too." 

"  Frank  chose  it ;  he  has  good 
taste  for  a  man.  I  trust  him  with  mj' 
commissions  to  Hunt  and  Roskell's, 
but  I  limit  him  as  to  price,  he  is  so 
extravagant — men  are,  when  they 
make  presents.  They  seem  to  think 
we  value  things  according  to  their 
cost.  They  would  gorge  us  with 
jewels,  and  let  us  s*:arve  for  want  of  a 
smile.  Not  that  Frank  is  so  bad  as 
the  rest  of  them.  But  a  propos  of 
Mr.  Vane — Frank  will  be  sure  to  see 
him,  and  scold  him  well  for  deserting 
us  all,  I  should  not  be  surprised  it  he 
brou-:ht  the  deserter  back  with  him, 
for  I  sent  a  little  note  by  Frank,  invit- 
ing him  to  pay  us  a  visit.  We  have 
spare  rooms  in  our  apartments." 

Isanra's  heart  heaved  beneath  her 
robe,  but  she  replied  in  a  tone  of 
astonishing  inditi'erence:  "I  believe 
tliis  is  the  height  of  the  London 
season,  and  Mr.  Vane  would  probably 
be  too  engaged  to  profit  even  by  an 
invitation  so  tempting." 

"  Nous  verrons.  How  pleased  he 
will  be  to  hear  of  your  triumphs  !  He 
admired  you  so  much  before  you  were 
famous  :  what  will  be  his  admiration 
now !  Men  are  so  vain — they  care 
for  us  so  much  more  when  people 
jiraise  us.  But  till  we  have  put  the 
creatures  in  their  proper  place,  we 
must  take  them  for  what  tlicy  are." 

Here  the  Veaosta,  with  whom  the 
poor  Colonel  had  exhausted  all  the 
arts  at  his  command  for  diaining  her 
attention,  could  be  no  longer  withheld 
from  apppoaching  Mrs.  Morley,  and 
venting  her  admiration  of  that  lady's 
wreath,  earrings,  robes,  Hounces.  This 


dazzling  apparition  had  on  her  the 
effect  which  a  candle  has  on  a  moth — 
she  fluttered  round  it,  and  longed  to 
absorb  herself  in  its  blaze.  But  the 
wreath  especially  fascinated  her — a 
wreath  which  no  prudent  lady  with 
colourings  less  pure,  and  features  less 
exquisitely  delicate  than  the  pretty 
champion  of  the  rights  of  woman, 
could  have  fancied  on  her  own  brows 
without  a  shudder.  But  the  Venosta 
in  such  matters  was  not  prudent.  "  It 
can't  be  dear,"  she  cried  piteously, 
extending  her  arms  towards  Isaura.  "  I 
must  have  one  exactly  like.  Who 
made  it  ?  Cara  signora,  give  me  the 
address." 

"  Ask  the  Colonel,  dear  Madame  ; 
he  chose  and  brought  it,"  and  Mrs. 
Morley  glanced  significantly  at  her 
well-tutored  Frank. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Colonel,  speak- 
ing in  English,  which  he  usually  did 
with  the  Venosta — who  valued  herself 
on  knowing  that  language,  and  was 
flattered  to  be  addressed  in  it — while 
he  amused  himself  by  introducing  into 
its  forms  the  dainty  Americanisms  with 
which  he  puzzled  the  Britisher — he 
might  well  puzzle  the  Florentine, — 
"  Madame,  I  am  too  anxious  for  the 
appearance  of  my  wife  to  submit  to  the 
test  of  a  rival  screamer  like  yourself 
in  the  same  apparel.  With  all  the 
homage  due  to  a  sex  of  which  I  am 
enthused  dreadful,  I  decline  to  desig- 
nate the  florist  from  whom  I  pur- 
chased Mrs.  Mor)ey's  head-fixings." 

"  Wicked  man  1  "  cried  the  Venosta, 
shaking  her  finger  at  him  coqucttishly. 
"You  are  jealous  !  Fie !  a  man  should 
never  be  jealous  of  a  woman's  rivalry 
with  woman;"  and  then,  with  a 
cynicism  that  miglit  have  become  a 
greybeard,  she  added,  "but  of  his 
own  sex  every  man  should  be  jealous 
— though  of  his  dearest  friend.  Isn't 
it  so,  Colonello  1  " 

The  Colonel  looked  puzzled,  bowed, 
and  made  no  reply. 

"  That  only  shows,"said Mrs, Morley, 
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rising:,  "  what  villains  tlie  Colonel 
lias  the  misfortune  to  call  friends  and 
fi'llow-iiien." 

"  I  feur  it  is  time  to  go,"  said 
Frank,  glancing  at  the  clock. 

In  theory  the  most  rebellions,  in 
practice  the  most  obedient,  of  w^ves, 
Mrs.  Morley  here  kissed  Isaura,  reset- 
cled  her  crinoline,  and  shaking  hands 
with  the  Veuosta,  retreated  to  the  door. 


"  I  shall  have  the  wreath  yet," 
cried  the  Veuosta,  impishly.  "  La 
speranza  b  femmina  "  (Hope  is 
female). 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Isanra,  half  mourn- 
fully, half  smiling, — "  alas  !  do  you 
not  remember  wliat  the  poet  replied 
when  asked  what  disease  was  most 
mortal? — 'the  hectic  fever  caught 
from  the  chill  of  hope.'  ** 


CHAPTER   III. 


Geaham  Vane  was  musing  very 
gloomily  in  his  solitary  apartment  one 
morning,  when  his  servant  announced 
Colonel  Morley. 

He  received  his  visitor  with  more 
than  the  cordiality  with  wliich  every 
English  politician  receives  an  American 
citizen.  Graham  liked  the  Colonel  too 
well  for  what  he  was  in  himself,  to 
need  any  national  title  to  his  esteem. 
After  some  preliminary  questions  and 
answers  as  to  tlie  health  of  Mrs. 
Morley,  the  length  of  the  Colonel's 
stay  in  London,  what  d;iy  he  could 
dine  with  Graham  at  Richmond  or 
Gravesend,  the  Colonel  took  up  the 
ball.  "  We  have  been  reckoning  to 
see  you  at  Paris,  sir,  for  the  last  six 
months." 

"  I  am  very  much  flattered  to  hear 
that  you  have  thought  of  me  at  all ; 
hut  I  am  not  aware  of  having  war- 
ranted the  expectation  you  so  kindly 
express." 

"  I  guess  you  must  have  said  some- 
thing to  my  wife  which  led  her  to  do 
more  than  expect — to  reckon  on  your 
return.  And,  by  the  way,  sir,  I  am 
charged  to  deliver  to  you  this  note 
from  her,  and  to  back  tlie  request  it 
contains  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of 
the  offer.  Without  summarising  the 
points  I  do  so." 


Graham  glanced  over  the  note 
addressed  to  him  :  — 

"  Dear  Me.  Vane, — Do  you  forget 
how  beautiful  the  environs  of  Paris 
are  in  May  and  June  ?  how  cliarming 
it  was  last  year  at  the  lake  of 
Enghien  ?  how  gay  were  our  little 
dinners  out  of  doors  in  tlie  garden 
arbours,  with  the  Savurins  and  the 
fair  Italian,  and  her  incomparably 
amusing  chaperon  ?  Frank  has  my 
orders  to  bring  you  hack  to  renew 
these  happy  days,  while  the  birds  are 
in  their  6rst  song,  and  tlie  leaves  are 
in  tlieir  youngest  green.  I  have 
prepared  your  room  chez  nam — a 
chamber  that  looks  out  on  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  a  quiet  cabinet  de  travail 
at  the  back,  in  which  you  can  read, 
write,  or  sulk  undisturbed.  Come, 
and  we  will  again  visit  Enghien  and 
Montmorency,  Don't  talk  of  engage- 
ments. If  man  proposes,  woni.ui  dis- 
poses. Hesitate  not:  obey. — Your  sin- 
cere little  friend, 

"  Lizzy." 

"My  dear  Morley,"  said  Graham, 
with  emotion,  "  I  cannot  find  words 
to  thank  your  wife  snfficiiMitly  for  an 
invitation  so  graciously  conveyed. 
Alas !  I  cannot  accept  it." 
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"  Wliy  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel,  drily. 

"  I  }iave  too  much  to  do  in 
London." 

"  Is  that  the  true  reason,  or  am  I 
to  suspicion  that  there  is  anything, 
sir,  which  makes  you  dislike  a  visit  to 
Paris  ?  " 

The  Americans  enjoy  the  reputation 
of  being  the  frankest  putters  of  ques- 
tions whom  liberty  of  speech  has  yet 
educiited  into  la  rechercJie  de  la  ?"e?v7e, 
and  certainly  Colonel  Morley  in  this 
instance  did  not  impair  the  national 
reputation. 

Graham  Vane's  brow  slightly  con- 
tracted, and  he  bit  his  lip  as  if  stung 
by  a  sudden  pang;  but  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  he  answered  with  a 
good-humoured  smile — 

"  No  man  who  has  taste  enough  to 
admire  the  most  beautiful  city,  and 
appreciate  the  charms  of  the  most 
brilliant  society  in  the  world,  can 
dislike  Paris." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  did  not  ask  if  you 
dishked  Paris,  but  if  there  were  any- 
tiling  that  made  you  dislike  coming 
back  to  it  on  a  visit." 

"What  a  notion!  and  what  a  cross- 
examiner  you  would  have  made  if  you 
had  been  called  to  the  bar !  Surely,  my 
dear  friend,  you  can  understand  that 
when  a  man  has  in  one  place  business 
which  he  cannot  neglect,  he  may  de- 
cline going  to  another  place,  whatever 
pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  do  so. 
Ey  the  way,  there  is  a  great  ball  at 
one  of  the  Minister's  to-night;  you 
should  go  tlicre,  and  I  will  point  out 
to  you  all  those  English  notabilities  in 
whom  Americans  naturally  take  in- 
terest. I  will  call  for  you  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Lord  ,  who  is  a  con- 
nection of  mine,  would  be  charmed  to 
know  you." 

Morley  hesitated;  but  when  Graham 
said,  "  How  your  wife  will  scold  you  if 
you  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  telling 

her  whether  the  Duchess  of  M is 

as  beautiful  as  report  says,  and 
whether  Gladstone  or   Disraeli   seem 


to  your  phrenological  science  to  have 
tlie  finer  head !  "  the  Colonel  gave  in, 
and  it  was  settled  that  Graham  should 
call  for  him  at  the  Langliam  Hotel. 

That  matter  arranged,  Graham  pro- 
bably hoped  that  his  inquisitive  visitor 
would  take  leave  for  the  present,  but 
the  Colonel  evinced  no  such  intention. 
On  the  contrary,  settling  himself  more  ■ 
at  ease  in  his  arm-chair,  he  said,  "  If 
I  remember  aright,  you  do  not  object 
to  tlie  odour  of  tobacco  ?  " 

Graham  rose  and  presented  to  his 
visitor  a  cigar-box  which  he  took  from 
the  mantelpiece. 

Tlie  Colonel  shook  his  head,  and 
withdrew  from  his  breast-pocket  a 
leather  case,  from  which  he  extracted 
a  gigantic  regalia;  this  he  lighted 
from  a  gold  match-box  in  the  shape 
of  a  locket  attached  to  his  watch- 
chain,  and  took  two  or  three  pre- 
liminary puffs  with  his  head  thrown 
back  and  his  eyes  meditatively  intent 
upon  the  ceiling. 

We  know  already  that  strange 
whim  of  the  Colonel's  (than  whom,  if 
he  so  pleased,  no  man  could  speak 
purer  English  as  spoken  by  the 
Ih-itisher)  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the 
American  citizen  by  copious  use  of  ex- 
pressions and  phrases  familiar  to  the 
lips  of  the  governing  class  of  the  great 
Republic — delicacies  of  speech  which 
he  would  have  carefully  shunned  in 
the  polite  circles  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York.  Now  the  Colonel  was 
much  too  experienced  a  man  of  the 
world  not  to  be  aware  tliat  the  com- 
mission with  which  his  Lizzy  had 
charged  him  was  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate one  ;  and  it  occurred  to  his  mother 
wit  that  the  best  way  to  acquit  him- 
self of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
giving  or  of  receiving  serious  affront, 
would  be  to  push  that  whim  of  his 
into  more  than  wonted  exaggeration. 
Thus  he  could  more  decidedly  and 
briefly  come  to  the  point;  and  should 
he,  in  doing  so,  appear  too  meddle- 
some, rather  provoke  a  laugh  than  a 
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frown — retiring  from  the  ground 
witli  the  honours  line  to  a  humourist. 
Accordingly,  in  his  deepest  n.isul  in- 
tonation, aiid  witlulrawing  his  eyes 
from  tlie  ceiHng,  he  began — 

"  You  have  not  asked,  sir,  after  the 
Signorina,  or,  as  \s  e  popuhirly  call  her, 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  ?  " 

"  Have  I  not  ?  I  hope  she  is  quite 
well,  and  her  lively  companion,  Signora 
Venosta." 

"  They  are  not  sick,  sir ;  or  at  least 
were  not  so  last  night  when  my  wife 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them. 
Of  course  you  have  read  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna's  book — a  bright  performance, 
sir,  age  considered." 

"Certainly,  I  have  read  the  book; 
it  is  full  of  unquestionable  genius. 
Is  Mademoiselle  writing  another  ? 
But  of  course  she  is." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact,  sir. 
It  may  be  predicated;  such  a  mind  can- 
not remain  inactive ;  and  I  know 
from  M.  Savarin  and  that  rising  young 
man  Gustave  Rameau,  that  the  pub- 
lishers bid  high  for  her  brains  con- 
sidei-able.  'I' wo  translations  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  our  country.  Her 
fame,  sir,  will  be  world-wide.  She 
may  be  another  Georges  Sand,  o;*  at 
least  another  Eul.ilie  Grantmesnil." 

Graham's  cheek  became  as  white 
as  the  paper  1  write  on.  He  inclined 
his  head  as  in  assent,  but  without  a 
word.     The  ColcMiel  continued — 

"  We  ought  to  be  very  proud  of 
her  acquaintance,  sir  I  think  you 
detected  her  gifts  while  they  were  yet 
unconjectured.  My  wife  says  so.  You 
must  be  gratified  to  remember  that, 
sir — clear  grit,  sir,  and  no  mistake." 

"  I  certainly  more  than  once  have 
said  to  Mrs.  Morley  that  I  esteemed 
Mademoiselle's  powers  so  highly  that 
I  hoped  she  would  never  become  a 
stage-singer  and  actress.  But  thisM. 
Rameau  ?  You  say  he  is  a  rising 
man.  It  struck  me  when  at  Paris 
that  he  was  one  of  those  charlatans, 
with  a  great  deal  of  conceit  and  very 


little  information,  who  are  always 
found  in  scores  on  the  ultra-Liberal 
side  of  politics;  possibly  I  was  mis- 
taken." 

"  He  is  the  responsible  editor  of 
•  Le  Sens  Commnn,'  in  which  talented 
periodical  Jlademoiselle  Cicogna's  book 
was  first  raised." 

"  Of  course,  I  know  that ;  a  jour- 
nal which,  so  far  as  I  have  looked  into 
its  political  or  social  articles,  certainly 
written  by  a  cleverer  and  an  older 
man  than  M.  Rameau,  is  for  unsettling 
all  things  and  settling  nothing.  We 
have  writers  of  that  kind  among  our- 
selves—  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
them.  To  me  it  seems  that  when  a 
man  says,  '  Off  with  your  head,'  he 
ought  to  let  us  know  what  other  head 
he  would  put  on  our  shoulders,  and 
by  what  process  the  change  of  heads 
shall  be  efiected.  Honestly  speaking, 
if  you  and  your  charming  wife  are  in- 
timate friends  and  admirers  of  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna,  I  think  you  could 
not  do  her  a  greater  service  than  that 
of  detaching  her  from  all  connection 
with  men  like  M.  Rameau,  and  jour- 
nals like  '  Le  Sens  Comnuiii.' " 

The  Colonel  here  withdrew  his 
cigar  from  his  lips,  lowered  his  head 
to  a  level  with  Graham's,  and  relaxing 
into  an  arch  significant  smile,  said, 
"  Start  to  Paris,  and  dissuade  her 
yourself.  Start — go  ahead — don't  be 
shy — don't  seesaw  on  the  beam  of 
speculation.  You  will  have  more  in- 
fiuence  with  that  young  female  than 
we  can  boast." 

Never  was  England  in  greater 
danger  of  quai-rel  with  America  than 
at  that  moment ;  but  Graham  curbed 
his  first  wrathful  impulse,  and  replied 
coldly — 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Colonel,  that  you, 
though  very  unconsciously,  derogate 
from  the  respect  due  to  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna.  That  the  counsel  of  a  mar- 
ried couple  like  yourself  and  Mrs, 
Morley  should  he  freely  given  to  and 
duly  hjeded  by  a  girl  deprived  of  her 
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natural  advisers  in  parents,  is  a  reason- 
abli'  and  honourable  supposition  ;  but 
to  imply  that  the  most  influential  ad- 
viser of  a  young  lady  so  situated  is  a 
young  single  man,  in  no  way  related 
to  her,  a])pears  to  me  a  dereliction  of 
that  regard  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex 
which  is  the  chivalrous  characteristic 
of  your  countrymen — and  to  M:ide- 
nioiselle  Cicoo;na  herself,  a  surmise 
which  she  would  be  justified  in  resent- 
ing as  an  impertinence." 

"  I  deny  both  allegations,"  replied 
the  Colonel,  serenely.  "  I  maintain 
that  a  single  man  whips  all  connubial 
creation  when  it  comes  to  gallantising 
a  single  young  woman  ;  and  that  no 
young  lady  would  be  justified  in  re- 
senting as  impertinence  my  friendly 
suggestion  to  the  single  man  so  de- 
serving of  her  consideration  as  I  esti- 
mate you  to  be,  to  solicit  the  right  to 
advise  her  for  life.  And  that's  a 
caution." 

Here  the  Colonel  resumed  his  re- 
galia, and  again  gazed  intent  on  the 
ceiling. 

"  Advise  her  for  life !  You  mean,  I 
presume,  as  a  candidate  for  her  hand." 

"  You  don't  Turkey  now.  Well,  I 
guess,  you  are  not  wide  of  the  mark 
there,  sir." 

"  You  do  me  infinite  honour,  but  I 
do  not  presume  so  far." 

"  So,  so — not  as  yet.  Before  a  man 
who  is  not  without  gumption  runs 
himself  for  Congress,  he  likes  to  cal- 
cul.ite  how  the  votes  will  run.  Well, 
sir,  suppose  we  are  in  caucus,  and  let 
us  discuss  the  chances  of  the  election 
with  closed  doors." 

Graham  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  persistent  ofBciousness  of  his 
visitor,  but  his  smile  was  a  very 
sad  one. 

"  Pray  change  the  subject,  my  dear 
Colonel  Morley — it  is  not  a  pleasant 
one  to  me ;  and  as  regards  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna,  can  you  think  it  would 
not  shock  her  to  suppose  that  her 
name   was  dragged    into  the  discus- 


sions you  would  provoke,  even  with 
closed  doors  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Colonel,  iraper- 
turbably,  "  since  the  doors  are  closed, 
there  is  no  one,  unless  it  be  a  spirit- 
listener  under  the  table,  who  can  wire 
to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  the  substance 
of  debate.  And,  fur  my  part,  I  do 
not  believe  in  spiritual  manifestations. 
Pact  is,  that  I  have  the  most  amicable 
sentiments  towards  both  parties,  and 
if  there  is  a  Tuisunderst.mding  which 
is  opposed  to  the  union  of  the  States, 
I  wish  to  remove  it  while  yet  in  time. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  that  you  decline 
to  be  a  candidate  ;  there  are  plenty  of 
others  who  will  run  ;  and  as  an  elector 
must  choose  one  representative  or 
other,  so  a  gal  must  choose  one  hus- 
baiid  or  other.  And  then  you  only- 
repent  when  it  is  too  late.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  first  in  the  field. 
Let  us  approximate  to  the  point;  the 
chances  seem  good — will  you  run  ?— 
Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  repeat.  Colonel  Morley,  that  I 
entertain  no  such  presumption." 

The  Colonel  here,  rising,  extended 
his  hand,  which  Graham  shook  with 
constrained  cordiality,  and  then  lei- 
surely walked  to  the  door ;  there  he 
paused,  as  if  struck  by  a  new  thought, 
and  said  gravely,  in  his  natural  tone 
of  voice,  "  You  have  nothing  to  say, 
sir,  against  the  young  lady's  character 
and  honour  ?  " 

"  1 ! — heavens,  no!  Colonel  Morley, 
such  a  question  insults  me." 

The  Colonel  resumed  his  deepest 
nasal  bass  :  "  It  is  only,  then,  because 
you  don't  fancy  hor  now  so  much  as 
you  did  last  year — fact,  you  are  soured 
on  her  and  fly  off  the  handle.  Such 
things  do  happen.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  to  myself,  sir.  In  my 
days  of  celibacy,  there  was  a  gal  at 
Saratoga  whom  I  gallantised,  and 
whom,  while  1  was  at  Saratoga,  I 
thought  Heaven  had  made  to  be  Mrs. 
Morley.  I  was  on  the  very  point  of 
telling  her  so,  whea  I  was  suddenly 
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called  off  to  PhilMdelpliia ;  and  at 
Philadclpliia,  sir,  I  found  tliat  Heaven 
had  made  another  Mrs.  Morley.  I 
state  this  fact,  sir,  tliough  I  seldom 
talk  of  my  own  affairs,  even  when 
willing  to  tender  my  advice  in  the 
affairs  of  another,  in  order  to  prove 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  censure  you  if 
Heaven  has  served  you  in  the  same 
manner.  Sir,  a  man  may  go  hlind 
for  one  gal  when  he  is  not  yet  dry 
behind  the  ears,  and  then,  when  his 
eyes  are  skinned,  go  in  for  one  better. 
AH  things  mortal  meet  with  a  cliange, 
as  mj'  sister's  little  boy  said  when,  at 
tlie  age  of  eight,  he  quitted  the 
Methodysand  turned  Shaker.  Threep 
and  argue  as  we  may,  you  and  I  are 
both  mortals — more's  the  pity.  Good 
morning,  sir  (glancing  at  the  clock, 
which  proclaimed  the  hour  of  3  P.M.), 
— I  err — good  evening." 

By  the  post  that  day  the  Colonel 
transmitted  a  condensed  and  laconic 
report  of  his  conversation  with  Graham 
Vane.  1  can  state  its  substance  in 
yet  fewer  words.  He  wrote  word 
that  Graham  positively  declinud  the 
invitation  to  Paris ;  that  he  had  then, 
agreeably  to  Lizzy's  instructions,  ven- 
tilated the  Englishman,  in  the  most 
■Jelicate  terms,  as  to  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  Isaura,  and  that  no 
intentions  at  all  existed.  The  sooner 
all  thoughts  of  him  were  relinquished, 
and  a  new  suitor  on  the  ground,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  young  lady's 
happiness  in  the  only  state  in  which 
happiness  should  be,  if  not  found,  at 
least  sought,  wdiether  by  maid  or  man. 

Mrs.  Morley  was  extremely  put  out 
by  this  untoward  result  of  the  diplo- 
macy she  had  intrusted  to  the  Colonel ; 
and  when,  the  next  day,  came  a  very 
courteous  Utter  from  Graham,  thanking 
her  gratefully  for  the  kindness  of  her 
invitation,  and  expressing  his  regret 
bricHy,  though  cordially,  at  his  ina- 
bility to  profit  by  it,  without  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  the  subject  which 
the  Colonel  had  brought  ou  the  tapis, 


or  even  requesting  his  compliments  to 
the  Signoras  Venosta  and  Cicogna,  she 
was  moie  than  put  out,  more  than 
resentful — she  was  deeply  grieved. 
Being,  however,  one  of  those  gallant 
heroes  of  womankind  who  do  not  give 
in  at  the  first  defeat,  she  began  to 
doubt  whether  Frank  had  not  rather 
overstrained  the  delicacy  which  he 
said  he  had  put  into  his  "  soundings." 
Pie  ought  to  have  been  more  explicit. 
Jleanwhile  she  resolved  to  call  on 
Isaura,  and,  without  mentioning  Gra- 
ham's refusal  of  her  invitation,  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  whether  the 
attachment  which  she  felt  persuaded 
the  girl  secretly  cherished  for  this 
recalcitrant  Englishman  were  some- 
thing more  than  the  first  romantic 
fancy — whether  it  were  sufficiently 
deep  to  justify  fiirther  effort  on  Mrs. 
Moi'ley's  part  to  bring  it  to  a  pro- 
sperous issue. 

She  f  mnd  Isaura  at  home  and  alone ; 
and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  exhibited  won- 
derful tact  in  the  fultil.nent  of  the  task 
she  had  set  herself.  Forming  her  judg- 
ment by  manner  and  look — not  words 
— she  returned  home,  convinced  that 
she  ought  to  seiz<;  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  her  by  Graham's  letter. 
It  was  one  to  which  she  might  very 
naturally  reply,  and  in  that  reply  she 
might  convey  the  object  at  her  heart 
more  felicitously  than  the  Colonel  had 
done.  "  The  cleverest  man  is,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  stupid  compared  to 
an  ordinary  woman  in  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life,  which  does  not  consist  of 
fighting  and  money-making." 

Now  there  was  one  point  she  had 
ascertained  by  w-ords  in  her  visit  to 
Isaura — a  point  on  which  all  might 
depend.  She  had  asked  Is;iura  when 
and  where  she  had  seen  Graham  last; 
and  wiien  Isaura  had  given  her  that  in- 
formation, and  she  learned  it  was  on  the 
eventful  day  on  which  Isaura  gave  her 
consent  to  the  publication  of  her  MS. 
if  approved  by  Sav.irin,  in  the  journal 
to  be  set  up  by  the  handsomc-taced 
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yonng  autlior,  slie  leapt  to  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  Graham  had  been  seized  with 
no  unnatural  jealousy,  and  was  still 
under  the  illusive  p;laiiioury  of  that 
green-eyed  tiend.  She  was  confirmed 
in  this  notion,  not  altogether  an  un- 
sound one,  when  asking  with  apparent 
carelessness — "  And  in  that  last  inter- 
view, did  you  see  any  change  in  Mr. 
Vane's  manner, especially  when  he  took 
leave  ?  " 

Isaura  turned  away  pale,  and  in- 
voluntarily clasping  her  hands — as 
women  do  when  they  would  suppress 
pain — replied,  in  a  low  murmur,  "  His 
manner  was  changed." 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Morley  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Dear  Mb.  Vane, — I  am  very 
angry  indeed  with  you  for  refusing  my 
invitation, — I  had  so  counted  on  you, 
and  I  don't,  believe  a  word  of  your 
excuse.  Engagemeuts !  To  balls  and 
dinners,  1  suppose,  as  if  you  were  not 
much  too  clever  to  care  about  these  silly 
attempts  to  enjoy  solitude  in  crowds. 
And  as  to  what  you  men  call  business, 
you  have  no  right  to  have  any  business 
at  all.  You  are  not  in  commerce  j  you 
are  not  in  Parliament ;  you  told  me 
yourself  that  you  had  no  great  landed 
estates  to  give  you  trouble ;  you  are 
rich,  without  any  necessity  to  take 
pains  to  remain  rich,  or  to  become 
richer ;  you  have  no  business  in  the 
world  except  to  please  yourself :  and 
when  you  will  not  come  to  Paris  to  see 
one  of  your  truest  friends — which  I 
certainly  am — it  simply  means,  that  no 
matter  how  such  a  visit  would  please 
nie,  it  does  not  please  yourself.  I  call 
that  abominably  rude  and  ungrateful. 

"  But  I  am  not  writing  merely  to 
Bcold  you.  1  have  something  else  on 
my  mind,  and  it  must  come  out. 
Certainly,  when  you  were  at  Paris  last 
year  you  did  admii'c,  above  all  other 
young  ladies,  Isaura  Cicogna.  And  I 
honoured  you  for  doing  so.  I  know 
uo  young  lady  to  be  called  her  equal. 


Well,  if  yon  admired  her  then,  what 
would  you  do  now  if  you  met  her  ? 
Then  she  was  but  a  girl — very  bril- 
liant, very  charming,  it  is  true — but 
undeveloped,  untested.  Now  she  is 
a  woman,  a  princess  among  women, 
but  retaining  all  that  is  most  lovable 
in  a  girl ;  so  courted,  yet  so  simple — 
so  gifted,  yet  so  innocent.  Her  head 
is  not  a  bit  turned  by  all  the  flattery 
that  surrounds  her.  Come  and  judge 
for  yourself.  I  still  hold  the  door 
of  the  rooms  destined  to  you  open  for 
repentance. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Vane,  do  not  think 
me  a  silly  match-making  little  woman, 
when  I  write  to  you  thus,  o  coeur 
ouvert. 

"  I  like  you  so  much  that  I  would 
fain  secure  to  you  the  rarest  prize 
which  life  is  ever  likely  to  offer  to 
your  ambition.  Where  can  you  hope 
to  find  another  Isaura?  Among  the 
stateliest  daughters  of  your  English 
dukes,  where  is  there  one  whom  a 
proud  man  would  be  more  proud  to 
show  to  the  world,  saying,  '  She  is 
mine  ! '  where  one  more  distinguished 
— I  will  not  say  by  mere  beauty,  there 
she  might  be  eclipsed — but  by  sweet- 
ness and  dignity  combined — in  aspect, 
manner,  every  movement,  every  smile? 

"  And  you,  who  are  yourself  so 
clever,  so  well  read — you  who  would 
be  so  lonely  with  a  wile  who  was  not 
your  companion,  with  whom  you  could 
not  converse  on  equal  terms  of  intel- 
lect,— my  dear  friend,  where  could 
you  find  a  companion  in  whom  you 
would  not  miss  the  poet-soul  of 
Isaura  ?  Of  course  I  should  not  dare 
to  obtrude  all  these  questionings  on 
your  innermost  reflections,  if  I  had 
not  some  idea,  right  or  wrong,  that 
since  the  days  when  at  Enghien  and 
ilontmorency,  seeing  you  and  Isaura 
side  by  side,  I  whispered  to  Fiank, 
'  So  should  those  two  be  thiongh  life,' 
sonic  cloiul  has  passed  between  your 
eyes  and  the  future  on  which  tiicy 
gazed.      Cannot    that  cloud    be  dis^ 
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pt'lled  ?  Were  you  so  unjust  to  your- 
self as  to  be  jealous  of  a  rival,  jieihaps 
of  a  Gustave  Rauieau  ?  I  write  to 
yon  fi-ankly — answer  me  frankly  ;  and 
if  you  answer, — '  Mrs.  Morley,  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean ;  I  admired 
JIademoiselle  Cicogna  as  I  might  ad- 
mire any  other  pretty  accomplished 
girl,  but  it  is  really  nothing  to  me 
whether  she  marries  Gustave  Rameau 


or  any  one  else,' — why,  then,  burn 
this  letter — forget  that  it  has  been 
written  ;  and  may  you  never  know 
the  pang  of  remorseful  sigh,  if,  in  the 
days  to  come,  you  see  her — whose 
name  in  that  case  I  should  profane  did 
I  repeat  it — the  comrade  of  anotl-.er 
man's  niiud,  the  half  of  another  man's 
heart,  the  pride  and  delight  of  another 
man's  bhssful  home," 


CHAPTER   IV. 


There  is  somewhere  in  Lord  Ly  tton's 
writings — writings  so  numerous  that 
I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot  re- 
member where — a  critical  definition 
of  the  difference  between  dramatic 
and  narrative  art  of  story,  instanced 
by  that  marvellous  passage  in  the 
loftiest  oF  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works,  in 
which  all  the  anguish  of  Ravcnswood 
on  the  night  before  he  has  to  meet 
Lucy's  brother  in  mortal  combat  is 
conveyed  without  the  spoken  words 
required  in  tragedy.  It  is  only  to  be 
conjectured  by  the  tramp  of  his  heavy 
boots  to  and  fro  all  the  night  long  in 
his  solitary  chamber,  heard  below  by 
the  faithful  Caleb,  The  drama  could 
not  have  allowed  that  treatment ;  the 
drama  must  have  put  into  words  as 
"soliloquy,"  asronies  which  the  non- 
dramatic  narrlfcor  knows  that  no 
soliloquy  can  describe.  Humbly  do  1 
imitate,  then,  the  great  master  of 
narrative  in  declining  to  put  into 
words  the  conflict  between  love  and 
reason  that  tortured  the  heart  of 
Graham  Vane  when  dropping  noise- 
lessly the  letter  I  have  just  trans- 
cribed. He  covered  his  face  with  his 
bands  and  remained — I  know  not  how 
long — in  the  same  position,  Lis  head 
bowed,  not  a  sound  escaping  from  his 
lips. 


He  did  not  stir  from  his  rooms  that 
day;  and  had  there  been  a  Caleb's 
faithful  ear  to  listen,  his  tread,  too, 
might  have  been  heard  all  that  sleep- 
less night  passing  to  and  fro,  but 
pausing  oft,  along  his  solitary  floors. 

Possibly  love  would  have  borne 
down  all  opposing  reasonings,  doubts, 
and  prejudices,  but  fur  incidents  that 
occurred  the  following  evening.  On 
that  evening  Graham  dined  enfamille 
with  his  cousins  the  Altons.  After 
dinner,  the  Duke  produced  the  design 
for  a  cenotaph  inscribed  to  the  memory 
of  his  aunt,  Lady  Janet  King,  which 
he  proposed  to  place  in  the  family 
chapel  at  Alton, 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Duke,  kindly, 
"  you  would  wish  the  old  house  from 
which  she  sprang  to  preserve  some 
such  record  of  her  who  loved  you  as 
h(  r  son  ;  and  even  putting  you  out  of 
the  question,  it  gratiiies  me  to  attest 
the  claim  of  our  family  to  a  daughter 
who  continues  to  be  famous  for  her 
goodness,  and  made  the  goodness  so 
lovable  that  envy  forgave  it  for  being 
famous.  It  was  a  pang  to  me  when 
poor  Richard  King  decided  on  placing 
iier  tomb  among  strangers;  but  in 
conceding  his  rights  as  to  her  resting- 
place,  I  retain  mine  to  her  namrr, 
'  Nostris  Uteris  virtutis  exemplar,' ' 
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Grahiim  wrung  his  cousin's  hand — 
he  could  not  speak,  choked  by  sup- 
pressed tears. 

The  Duchess,  who  loved  and  hon- 
oured Lady  Janet  almost  as  much  as 
did  her  husband,  fairly  sobbed  aloud. 
She  had,  indeed,  reason  for  grateful 
memories  of  the  deceased  :  there  had 
been  some  obstacles  to  her  marriage 
with  the  man  who  had  won  her  heart, 
arising  from  political  diil'erences  and 
lauiily  feuds  between  their  p;irents, 
wliich  the  gentle  mediation  of  Lady 
Janet  had  smoothed  away.  And  never 
did  union  founded  on  mutual  and 
ardent  love  more  belie  the  assertions 
of  tbe  great  Bichat  (esteemed  by  Dr. 
Buekle  the  finest  intellect  which  prac- 
tical philosophy  has  exhibited  since 
Aristotle),  that  "  Love  is  a  sort  of 
fever  wliich  does  not  last  beyond  two 
years,"  than  that  between  these 
eccentric  specimens  of  a  class  de- 
nounced as  frivolous  and  heartless  by 
j)hilosophers,  English  and  Frencli, 
who  have  certainly  never  heard  of 
Bichat. 

When  the  emotion  the  Duke  bad 
exhibited  was  calmed  down,  his  wife 
pushed  towards  Graham  a  sheet  of 
paper,  inscribed  with  tbe  epitaph  com- 
posed by  his  hand.  "  Is  it  not 
beautiful,"  she  said,  falteringly — "  not 
a  word  too  much  nor  too  little  ?  " 

Graham  read  the  inscription  slowly, 
and  with  very  dimmed  eyes.  It  de- 
served the  praise  bestowed  on  it ;  for 
tbe  Duke,  though  a  siiy  and  awkward 
speaker,  was  au  incisive  and  graceful 
writer. 

Yet,  in  his  innermost  self,  Graham 
shivered  when  he  read  that  epitaph,  it 
expressed  so  emphaticially  the  revereii- 
iial  nature  of  the  love  whici)  Lady 
Janet  had  inspired  — the  genial  in- 
fluences which  the  holiness  of  a  cha- 
racter so  active  in  doing  good  had 
diffused  around  it.  It  brouglit  vividly 
befoie  Graham  that  im.ige  of  perfect 
spotless  womanhood.  And  a  voice 
within  him  asked,  •'  Would  that  cen- 


otaph be  placed  amid  the  monuments 
of  an  illustrious  lineage  if  tbe  secret 
known  to  thee  could  transpire  ?  What 
though  tiie  lost  one  were  really  as  un- 
sullied by  sin  as  the  world  deems, 
would  the  name  now  treasured  as  an 
heirloom  not  be  a  memory  of  gall  and 
a  sound  of  shame  ?  " 

He  remained  so  silent  after  putting 
down  the  inscription,  that  the  Duke 
said  modestly,  "  My  dear  (ir.diam,  I 
see  that  you  do  not  like  what  1  have 
written.  Your  pen  is  much  more 
practised  than  mine.  If  I  did  not  ask 
you  to  compose  the  epitaph,  it  was  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  please  you 
more  incoming,  asa  spontaneous  tribute 
due  to  her,  from  the  representative  of 
her  family.  But  will  you  correct  my 
sketch,  or  give  me  another  according 
to  your  own  ideas  ?  " 

"  I  see  not  a  word  to  alter,"  said 
Graham  :  •'  forgive  me  if  my  silence 
wronged  my  emotion  ;  the  truest  elo- 
quence is  that  which  holds  us  too  mute 
for  applause." 

"  1  knew  you  would  like  it 
Leopold  is  always  so  disposed  to  under- 
rate himself,"  said  the  Duchess,  whose 
hand  was  resting  fondly  on  her  bus- 
l)aiid's  shoulder.  "  Epitaphs  are  so 
difficult  to  write — especially  epitaphs 
on  women  of  whom  in  life  tbe  least 
said  the  better.  Janet  was  the  only 
woman  I  ever  knew  whom  one  could 
praise  in  safety," 

"  Well  expressed,"  said  the  Duke, 
smiling :  "  and  I  ^sh  you  would 
make  that  safety  clear  to  some  lady 
friends  of  yours,  to  whom  it  might 
serve  as  a  lesson.  Proof  agaiiist  every 
breath  of  scandal  herself,  Janet  King 
never  uttered  and  never  encouraged 
one  ill-natured  word  against  another. 
But  I  am  afraid,  my  de;ir  fellow,  that 
I  must  leave  you  to  a  tete-a-tete  with 
Eleanor.  You  know  that  I  must  be  at 
the  House  this  evening — I  only  paired 
till  half- past  nine." 

"  I  will  walk  down  to  the  Hous« 
with  you,  if  you  are  going  on  foot." 
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"  No,"    said     the    Ducliess ;    "  you 
must    resign  yourself  to    me    for    at 
•  Mst    half  iin    hour.     I    was    lookinsi 
iver  your  aunt's  letters  to-day,  and  I 
found  one  wliich  I  wish  to  show  you  ; 
it    is   all  about  yourself,  and  written 
witliin    the    last   few   months    of  her 
life."   Here  she  put  her  arm  into  Gra- 
ham's, and  led  him  into  her  own  private 
drawing-room,  whicii,  though    others 
might  call  it  a  boudoir,  she  dignified 
by  the  name  of  her  study.    The  Duke 
remained   for  some  minutes  thouglit- 
rf       fully  leaning  his  arm  on  the  mantel- 
I       piece.     It  was  no  unimportant  debate 
I       in    the  Lords   that  night,    and  on    a 
■'       sill  ject  in  which  he  took  great  interest, 
and    the   details   of    wiiich    he    had 


thoroughly  mastered.  He  had  been 
requested  to  speak,  if  only  a  few  words, 
for  his  high  character  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  good  sense  gave  weight  to  th.e 
mere  utterance  of  his  opinion.  But 
though  no  one  had  more  moral  courage 
in  action,  the  Duke  had  a  terror  at  the 
very  thought  of  addressing  an  au- 
dience, which  made  him  despise  him- 
self. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  muttered,  "  if  Graham 
Vane  were  but  in  Parliament,  I  could 
trust  him  to  say  exactly  what  I  would 
rather  be  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake than  stand  up  and  say  for  my- 
self But  now  he  has  got  money  lie 
seems  to  think  of  nothing  but  saving 
it." 


CHAPTER   V. 


The  letter  from  Lady  Janet,  whic-h  the 
Duchess  took  from  the  desk  and  placed 
in  Graham's  hand,  was  in  strange  coin- 
cidence with  the  subject  that  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  had  absorbed 
his  thoughts  and  tortured  his  heart. 
Speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  affectionate 
eulogy,  the  writer  proceeded  to  confide 
her  earnest  wish  that  he  should  not 
longer  delay  that  change  in  life  which, 
concentrating  so  much  that  is  vague  in 
the  desires  and  aspirations  of  man, 
leaves  his  heart  and  his  mind,  made 
serene  by  the  contentment  of  home, 
free  for  the  steadfast  consolidation  of 
their  warmtli  and  their  light  upon  the 
ennobling  duties  that  unite  the  indivi- 
dual to  his  race. 

"There  is  no  one,"  wrote  Lady 
Janet,  "  whose  character  and  career  a 
felicitous  choice  in  marriage  can  have 
greater  influence  over  than  this  dear 
ailopted  son  of  mine.  I  do  not  fear 
tliat  in  any  case  he  will  be  liable  to  the 
errors   of  bis   brilliant    father.      His 


early  reverse  of  fortune  here  seems  to 
me  one  of  those  blessings  which  Heaven 
conceals  in  the  form  of  affliction.  For 
in  youth,  the  genial  freshness  of  his 
gay  animal  spirits,  a  native  generosity 
mingled  with  desire  of  di-play  and 
thirst  for  applause,  made  me  somewhat 
alarmed  f  )r  liis  future.  But,  though 
he  still  retains  these  attributes  of 
character,  they  are  no  longer  predomi- 
nant ;  they  are  modified  and  chastened. 
He  lias  learned  prudence.  But  what 
I  now  ft-ar  most  for  him  is  that  which 
he  does  not  show  in  the  world,  which 
neither  Leopold  nor  you  seem  to  detect, 
— it  is  an  exceeding  sensitiveness  of 
pride.  I  know  not  how  else  to  describe 
it.  It  is  so  interwoven  with  the  highest 
qualities,  that  I  sometimes  dread  injury 
to  them  eould  it  be  torn  away  from  the 
faultier  ones  which  it  supports. 

"  It  is  interwoven  with  that  lofty 
independence  of  spirit  which  has  made 
him  refuse  openings  the  most  alluring 
to  his  auibitiou;  it   communicates   a 
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touching  grandeur  to  his  self-denying 
tlirift ;  it  jiiakes  him  so  tenacious  of 
his  word  once  given,  so  cautious  before 
he  gives  it.  Public  life  to  him  is 
essential;  without  it  he  would  be  incom- 
plete ;  and  yet  I  sigh  to  think  that 
whatever  success  he  may  achieve  in  it 
will  be  attended  with  proportionate 
pain.  Calumny  goes  side  by  side  with 
fame,  and  courting  fame  as  a  man,  lie 
is  as  thin-skinned  to  calumny  as  a 
woman. 

"  The  wife  for  Graham  should  have 
qualities  not  taken  individually,  uncom- 
mon in  English  wives,  but  in  combina- 
tion somewhat  rare. 

"  She  must  have  mind  enough  to 
appreciate  his — not  to  clash  with  it. 
She  must  be  fitted  with  sympathies  to 
be  his  dearest  companion,  his  confidante 
in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  the 
slightest  want  of  sympathy  would 
make  him  keep  ever  afterwards  pent 
within  his  breast.  In  herself  worthy 
of  distinction,  she  must  merge  all  dis- 
tinction in  his.  You  have  met  in  the 
world  men  who,  marrying  professed 
beauties,  or  professed  literary  geniuses, 
are  spoken  of  as  the  husband   of  the 

beautiful  Mrs.  A ,  or  of  the  clever 

Mrs.  B :   can  you  fancy  Graham 

Vane  in  the  reflected  light  of  one  of 
those  husbands  ?  1  trembled  last  year 
when  I  thought  he  was  attracted  by  a 
face  which  the  artists  raved  about,  and 
again  by  a  tongue  which  dropped  Ions 
mots  that  went  the  round  of  the  clubs. 
1  was  relieved  when,  sounding  him,  he 
said,  laughingly,  'No,  dear  aunt,  I 
feliould  be  one  sore  from  liead  to  foot  if 
I  married  a  wife  that  was  talked  about 
for  anything  1  ut  goodness.' 

"  No — Graham  Vane  will  have 
j,iins  sharp  enough  if  he  live  to  be 
talked  about  himself.  I5ut  that  ten- 
derest  half  of  himself,  the  bearer  of  the 
name  he  would  make,  and  for  tiie 
dignity  of  which  he  alone  would  be 
responsible, — if  that  were  the  town 
talk,  he  would  curse  the  hour  he  gave 
any  one  tiic  right  to  take  on  herself 


his  man's  burden  of  calumny  and  fame. 
I  know  not  which  I  should  pity  the 
most,  Graham  Vane  or  his  wife. 

"  Do  you  understand  me,  dearest 
Eleanor  ?  No  doubt  you  do  so  far, 
that  you  comprehend  that  the  women 
whom  men  most  admire  are  not  the 
women  we,  as  women  ourselves,  would 
wish  our  sons  or  brothers  to  marry. 
But  perhaps  you  do  not  comprehend 
my  cause  of  fear,  which  is  this — for  in 
such  matters  men  do  not  see  as  we 
women  do — Graham  abhors,  in  the 
girls  of  our  time,  frivolity  and  insipi- 
dity. Very  rightly,  you  will  say. 
True,  but  then  he  is  too  likely  to  be 
allured  by  contrasts.  I  have  seen  him 
attracted  by  the  very  girls  we  recoil 
from  more  than  we  do  from  those  we 
allow  to  be  frivolous  and  insipid,  1 
accused  him  of  admiration  for  a  certain 
young  lady  whom  you  call  '  odious,' 
and  whom  the  slang  that  has  come  into 
vogue  calls  '  fast ;  *  audi  was  not  satis- 
fied with  his  answer — '  Certainly  I 
admired  her;  she  is  not  a  doll — she 
has  ideas.'  I  would  rather  of  the  two 
see  Graham  married  to  what  men  call 
a  doll,  than  to  a  girl  with  ideas  which 
are  distasteful  to  women." 

Lady  Janet  then  went  on  to  question 
the  Duchess  about  a  Miss  Asterisk, 
with  wliom  this  tale  will  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  who,  from  the  little  which 
Lady  Janet  had  seen  of  her,  miglit 
possess  all  the  requisites  that  fastidious 
correspondent  would  exact  for  the  wife 
of  her  adopted  son. 

This  Miss  Asterisk  had  been  intro- 
duced  into  the  London  world  by  the 
Duchess.  The  Duchess  had  replied  to 
Lady  Janet,  that  if  earth  could  be 
ransacked,  a  more  suitable  wife  for 
Graham  Vane  than  Miss  Asterisk 
could  not  be  found ;  she  was  well  born 
— an  heiress ;  the  estates  she  inherited 

were  in  the  county  of (viz.,  the 

county  in  which  the  ancestors  of 
D'Altons  and  Vanes  had  for  centuries 
established  their  whereabout).  Miss 
Asterisk  was  pretty  enough  to  pleas* 
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niiy  man's  eye,  but  not  with  the  beauty 
of  which  artists  rave;  well  informed 
enough  to  he  companion  to  a  well- 
informed  man,  but  certainly  not  witty 
enough  to  supply  bans  mots  to  the 
dubs.  Miss  Asterisk  was  one  of  those 
women  of  whom  a  husband  might  be 
]iroud,  yet  with  whom  a  husband 
would  feel  safe  from  being  talked 
about. 

And  in  submitting  the  letter  we 
have  read  to  Graham's  eye,  the  Ducliess 
had  the  cause  of  Miss  Asterisk  pointedly 
in  view.  Miss  Asterisk  had  contided 
to  her  friend,  that,  of  all  men  she  had 


seen,  Mr.  Graham  Vane  was  the  one 
she  would  foel  the  least  inclined  to 
refuse. 

So  when  Graham  Vane  returned  the 
letter  to  the  Duchess,  simply  saying, 
"  How  well  my  dear  aunt  divined  what 
is  weakest  in  me  !  "  the  Duchess  re- 
plied quickly,  "Miss  Asterisk  dines  here 
to-morrow ;  pray  come ;  you  would 
like  her  if  you  knew  more  of  her." 

"  To-morrow  I  am  engaged — an 
American  friend  of  mine  dines  with  me; 
but  'tis  no  matter,  for  I  shall  never 
feel  more  for  Miss  Asterisk  than  I  feel 
for  Mout  Blanc." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


On  leaving  his  cousin's  house  Graham 
walked  on,  he  scarce  knew  or  cared 
whither,  the  image  of  the  beloved 
dead  so  forcibly  recalled  the  solemnity 
of  the  mission  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted,  and  which  hitherto  he  had 
failed  to  fulfil.  What  if  the  only 
mode  by  which  he  could,  without 
causing  questions  and  suspicions  that 
might  result  in  dragging  to  day  tlie 
terrible  nature  of  the  trust  he  held, 
enrich  the  daughter  of  Ricliard  King, 
repair  all  wrong  hitherto  done  to  lier, 
and  guard  the  sanctity  of  Laily  Janet's 
home, — should  be  in  tliat  union  which 
Richard  King  had  commended  to  him 
\\  liile  his  heart  was  yet  free  ? 

In  such  a  case,  would  not  gratitude 
to  the  dead,  duty  to  the  living,  make 
that  union  imperative  at  wliatevcr 
sacrifice  of  happiness  to  himself  ?  The 
two  years  to  which  Ricliard  King  had 
limited  the  suspense  of  research  were 
not  yet  expired.  Then,  too,  that  letter 
of  Lady  Janet's, — so  tenderly  anxious 
for  his  future,  so  clear-sighted  as  to 
the  elements  of  his  own  character  in 
its  strength  or  its  infirmities — com- 


bined with  graver  causes  to  withhold 
his  heart  from  its  yearning  impulse, 
and — no,  not  steel  it  against  Isaura, 
but  forbid  it  to  realise,  in  the  fair 
creature  and  creator  of  romance,  his 
ideal  of  the  woman  to  whom  an 
earnest,  sagacious,  aspiring  man  com- 
mits all  the  destinies  involved  in  the 
serene  dignity  of  his  hearth.  He  could 
not  but  own  that  tliis  gifted  author — 
this  eager  seeker  after  fame — this 
brilliant  and  bold  competitor  with 
men  on  their  own  stormy  battle- 
ground— was  the  very  person  from 
whom  Lady  Janet  would  have  warned 
away  his  choice.  She  (Isaura)  merge 
her  own  distinctions  in  a  husband's  ! 
— slie  leave  exclusively  to  him  the 
burden  of  fame  and  calumny  ! — she 
shun  "  to  be  talked  about !  " — she  who 
could  feel  her  life  to  be  a  success  or  a 
failure,  according  to  the  extent  and 
the  loudness  of  the  talk  which  it 
courted ! 

Wliile  these  thoughts  racked  his 
mind,  a  kindly  hand  was  laid  on  his 
arm,  and  a  cheery  voice  accosted  him. 
"  Well  met,  my  dear  Vane !  I  see  wc 
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are  l)onnd  to  the  same  place  ;  there 
will  be  a  jjood  g;it!ienng  to-niglit." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Kcvil  ?  I  am 
sroiii<^  nowhere,  except  to  my  own 
quiet  rooms." 

"  Pooh  !  come  in  here  at  least  for  a 
few  minutes," — and  Bevil  drew  him 
up  to  the  door-step  of  a  house  close 
by,  where,  on  certain  evenings,  a  well- 
known  club  drew  together  men  who 
seldom  met  so  familiarly  elsewhere — 
men  of  all  callings  j  a  club  especially 
favoured  by  wits,  authors,  aud  the 
fldiK'urs  of  jiolite  society. 

Graham  shook  his  head,  about  to 
refuse,  when  Bevil  added,  "  I  have 
just  come  from  Paris,  and  can  give 
you  the  last  news,  literary,  political, 
and  social.  By  the  way,  I  saw  Savarin 
the  other  night  at  the  Cicogna's — 
he  introduced  me  there."  Graham 
winced ;  he  was  spelled  by  the  music 
of  a  name,  and  followed  his  acquaint- 
ance into  the  crowded  room,  and  after 
returning  many  greetings  and  nods, 
withdrew  into  a  remote  corner,  and 
motioned  Bevil  to  a  seat  beside  him. 

"  So  you  met  Savarin  ?  Where, 
did  you  say  ?  " 

"At  the   house  of  the  new  lady- 
author — I  hate  the  word  authoress — 
Mademoiselle    Cicogna !       Of    course 
yon  have  read  her  book  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Full  of  fine  things,  is  it  not  ? — 
though  somewhat  high-flown  and  sen- 
timental ;  however,  nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  No  book  has  been  more 
talked  about  at  Paris  ;  the  only  thing 
more  talked  about  is  the  lady-author 
herself." 

"  Indeed,  and  how  ?  " 
"  She  doesn't  look  twenty,  a  mere 
girl — of  that  kind  of  beauty  which  so 
arrests  the  eye  that  you  j)ass  by  other 
faces  to  gaze  on  it,  and  the  dullest 
stranger  would  ask,  '  Wlio  and  what 
is  she?'  A  girl,  I  say,  like  that — 
who  lives  as  independently  as  if  she 
were  a  middle  aged  widow,  receives 
every  week  (she  has  her  Thursdays), 


with  no  other  chaperon  than  an  old 
ci-devant  Italian  singing  woman, 
dressed  like  a  guy — must  set  Parisian 
tongues  into  play,  even  if  she  had  not 
written  tlie  crack  book  of  the  season." 
"  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  receives  on 
Thursd  tys, — no  harm  in  that ;  and  if 
she  have  no  other  chaperon  than  the 
Italian  lady  you  mention,  it  is  because 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  is  an  orphan, 
and  having  a  fortune,  such  as  it  is,  of 
her  own,  I  do  not  see  why  she  should 
not  live  as  independently  as  many  an 
unmarried  woman  in  London  placed 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  sup- 
pose she  receives  chiefly  persons  in  the 
literary  or  artistic  world,  and  if  they 
are  all  as  respectable  as  the  Savarins, 
I  do  not  think  ill-nature  itself  could 
find  fault  with  her  social  circle." 

"  Ah  I  you  know  the  Cicogna,  I 
presume.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  wish 
to  say  anything  that  could  offend  her 
best  friends,  only  I  do  think  it  is  a 
pity  she  is  not  married,  poor  girl !  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  accom- 
plished, beautiful,  of  good  birth  (the 
Cicognas  rank  among  the  oldest  of 
Lombard  families),  is  not  likely  to 
want  offers." 

"  Off'ersof  marriage, — h'm — well,  I 
daresay,  from  authors  and  artists. 
You  know  Paris  better  even  than  I 
do,  but  I  don't  suppose  authors  and 
artists  there  make  the  most  desirable 
husbands  ;  and  I  scarcely  know  a  mar- 
riage in  France  between  a  man-author 
and  lady- author  which  does  not  end  in 
the  deatlliest  of  all  animosities — that 
of  wounded  amour  propre.  Perhaps 
the  man  admires  his  own  genius  too 
much  to  do  proper  homage  to  his 
wife's." 

"  But  the  choice  of  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna  need  not  be  restricted  to  tha 
pale  of  autiiorship — doubtless  she  baa 
many  admirers  beyond  that  quarrel- 
some borderland." 

"  Certainly  —  countless  adorers. 
Enguerrand  de  Vandemar — you  know 
that  diamond  of  dandies  ?  " 
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"  Perfectly — is  he  an  admirer  ?  " 
"  Cela  va  sans  dire — he  told  me 
that  though  she  was  not  the  hand- 
somest woman  in  Paris,  all  other 
women  looked  less  handsome  since  he 
had  seen  her.  But,  of  course,  French 
lady-killers  like  Enguerraud,  when  it 
comes  to  marriage,  leave  it  to  their 
parents  to  choose  their  wives  and 
arrange  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
Talking  of  lady-killers,  1  beheld  amid 
the  throng  at  Mademoiselle  Cicogna's 
the  ci-devant  Lovelace  whom  I  re- 
member some  twenty-three  years  ago 
as  the  darling  of  wives  and  the  terror 
of  husbands — Victor  de  Mauleou." 

"  Victor  de  Mauleon  at  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna'sl— what !  is  that  man 
restored  to  society  ?  " 

•'  Ah  !  you  are  thinking  of  the  ugly 
old  story  about  the  jewels — oh  yes,  he 
has  got  over  that ;  all  his  grand  rela- 
tions, the  Vandemars,  Beauvilliers, 
Rochebriant,  and  others,  took  him  by 
the  hand  when  he  re-appeared  at 
Paris  last  year  ;  and  though  I  believe 
he  is  still  avoided  by  many,  he  is 
courted  by  still  more — and  avoided,  I 
fancy,  rather  from  political  than  social 
causes.  The  Imperialist  set,  of  course, 
execrate  and  proscribe  him.  You  know 
he  is  the  writer  of  those  biting  articles 
signed  '  Pierre  Firmin '  in  the  '  Sens 
Commun ' ;  and  I  am  told  he  is  the 
proprietor  of  that  very  clever  journal, 
which  has  become  a  power.'" 

"  So,  so — that  is  the  journal  in 
which  Mademoiselle  Cicogna's  roman 
first  appeared.  So,  so — Victor  de 
Mauleon  one  of  her  associates,  her 
counsellor  and  friend — ah  ! " 

"  No,  I  didn't  say  that ;  on  the 
coiitrary,  he  was  presented  to  her  for 
the  first  time  the  evening  I  was  at  the 
house.  I  saw  Ihat  young  silk-haired 
coxcomb,  Gustave  Rameau,  introduce 
him  to  her.  You  don't  perhaps  know 
Rameau,  editor  of  the  '  Sens  Commun' 
— writes  poems  and  criticisms.  They 
say  he  is  a  Red  Republican,  but  De 
Mauleon  keeps  truculent  French  poli- 


tics subdued  if  not  suppressed  in  his 
cynical  journal.  Somebody  told  me 
that  the  Cicogna  is  very  much  in  love 
with  Rameau  ;  certainly  he  has  a  hand- 
some face  of  his  own,  and  that  is  the 
reason   why  she   was  so  rude  to  the 

Russian  Prince  X ." 

"  How  rude  ?  Did  the  Prince  pro- 
pose to  her  ?  " 

"  Propose  !  you  forget  —  he  is 
married.  Don't  you  know  the  Prin- 
cess ?  Still  there  are  other  kinds  of 
proposals  than  those  of  marriage  which 
a  rich  Russian  Prince  may  venture  to 
make  to  a  pretty  novelist  brought  up 
for  the  stage." 

"Bevil!"  cried  Graham,  grasping 
theman'sarm  fiercely,  "howdareyou?" 
"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Bevil,  very 
much  astonished,  "  I  really  did  not 
know  that  your  interest  in  the  young 
lady  was  so  great.  If  I  have  wounded 
you  in  relating  a  mere  on  dit  picked 
up  at  the  Jockey  Club,  I  beg  you  a 
thousand  pardons.  I  dare  say  there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

"  Not  a  word  of  truth,  you  may  be 
sure,  if  the  on  dit  was  injurious  to 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  It  is  true,  I 
have  a  strong  interest  in  her;  any 
man — any  gentleman — would  have 
such  interest  in  a  girl  so  brilliant  and 
seemingly  so  friendless.  It  shames 
one  of  human  nature  to  think  that 
the  reward  which  the  world  makes 
to  those  who  elevate  its  platitudes, 
brighten  its  dulncss,  delight  its  leisure, 
is — Slander !  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  lady 
before  she  became  a  '  celebrity,'  and  I 
have  never  met  in  my  paths  through 
life  a  purer  heart  or  a  nobler  nature. 
What  is  the  wretched  on  dit  you  con- 
descend to  circulate  ?  Permit  me  to 
add— 

'  He  who  repeats  a  slander  shares  the 
crime.' " 

"  Upon  my  honour,  my  dear  Vane," 
said  Bevil  seriously  (he  did  not  want 
1  for  spirit),  "  1  hardly  know  you  this 
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eveninp:.  It  is  not  because  duelling  is 
out  of  fashion  that  a  man  should  allow 
himself  to  speak  in  a  tone  that  gives 
offence  to  another  who  intended  none ; 
and  if  duelling  is  out  of  fashion  in 
England,  it  is  still  possible  in  France. 
Entre  nous,  I  would  rather  cross  the 
Channel  with  you  than  submit  to 
language  that  conveys  unmerited  in- 
sult." 

Graham's  cheek,  before  ashen  pale, 
flushed  into  dark  red.  "  I  understand 
you,"  he  said  quietly,  "  and  will  be  at 
Boulogne  to-morrow." 

"  Graham  Vane,"  replied  Bevil, 
with  much  dignity,  •'  you  and  I  have 
known  each  other  a  great  many  years, 
and  neither  of  us  has  cause  to  question 
the  courage  of  the  other;  but  I  am 
much  older  than  yourself — permit  me 
to  take  the  melancholy  advantage  of 
seniority.  A  duel  between  us  in  con- 
sequence of  careless  words  said  about  a 
lady  in  no  way  connected  with  eitlier, 
would  be  a  cruel  injury  to  her;  a  duel 
on  grounds  so  slight  would  little  injure 
me — a  man  about  town,  who  would 
not  sit  an  hour  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons if  you  paid  him  a  thousand 
pounds  a  minute.  But  you,  Graham 
Vane — you  whose  destiny  it  is  to  can- 
vass electors  and  make  laws — would  it 
not  be  an  injury  to  you  to  be  ques- 
tioned at  the  hustings  why  you  broke 
the  law,  and  why  you  sought  another 
man's  life  ?  Come,  come !  shake 
hands  and  consider  all  that  seconds, 
if  we  chose  them,  would  exact,  is 
said,    every    affront    on    either    side 


retracted,  every  apology  on  either  side 
made." 

"  Bevil,  you  disarm  and  conquer  me. 
I  spoke  like  a  hot-headed  fool ;  forget 
it — forgive.  But — but — I  can  listen 
calmly  now — what  is  that  on  dit?" 

"  One  that  thoroughly  bears  out 
your  own  very  manly  upholding  of  the 
poor  young  orphan,  whose  name  I  shall 
never  again  mention  without  such  re- 
spect as  would  satisfy  her  most  sensi- 
tive champion.     It  was  said  that  the 

Prince  X boasted  that  before  a 

week  was  out  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
should  appear  in  his  carriage  at  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  wear  at  the 
opera  diamonds  he  had  sent  to  her; 
that  this  boast  was  enforced  by  a 
wager,  and  the  terms  of  the  wager 
compelled  the  Prince  to  confess  the 
means  he  had  takeil  to  succeed,  and 
produce  the  evidence  that  he  had  lost 
or  won.  According  to  this  on  dif, 
the  Prince  had  written  to  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna,  and  the  letter  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  parure  that  cost 
hlni  half  a  million  of  francs  ;  that  the 
diamonds  had  been  sent  back,  with  a 
few  words  of  such  scorn  as  a  queen 
might  address  to  an  upstart  lackey. 
But,  my  dear  Vane,  it  is  a  mournful 
position  for  a  girl  to  receive  such 
offers ;  and  you  must  agree  with  nie 
in  wishing  she  were  safely  married, 
even  to  Monsieur  Rameau,  coxcomb 
tliough  he  be.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  be  an  exception  to  French  au- 
thors, male  and  female,  in  general,  and 
live  like  turtle-doves." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  YE9f  days  after  the  date  of  the 
last  chapter.  Colonel  Morley  returneil 
to  Paris.    He  had  dined  with  Graham 


in  society,  and  paid  him  a  farewell 
visit  on  the  day  before  the  Colonel's 
departure;  but  the    name   of   Isaura 


at  Greenwich,  had  met  him  afterwards   Cicogna  had  not  again  been  uttered 
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bj'  eillier.  Morley  was  surprised  th:\t 
his  wife  did  not  question  him  minutely 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  had  exe- 
cuted her  delicate  connnission,  and 
the  manner  as  well  as  words  with 
which  Graham  had  replied  to  his 
"  ventilations."  But  his  Lizzy  cut 
him  short  when  he  began  his  recital — 

"  I  don't  w  unt  to  hear  anything 
more  about  the  man.  He  has  thrown 
away  a  prize  richer  than  his  ambition 
will  ever  gain,  even  if  it  gained  him  a 
throne." 

"That  it  can't  gain  him  in  the  old 
country.  The  people  are  loyal  to  the 
present  dynasty,  whatever  you  may 
be  told  to  the  contrary." 

"  Don't  be  so  horribly  literal, Frank; 
that  subject  is  done  with.  How  was 
the  Duchess  of  M dressed  ?  " 

But  when  the  Colonel  had  retired 
to  what  the  French  call  the  cabinet  de 
travail — :ind  which  he  more  accurately 
termed  his  "  smoke  den  " — and  there 
indulged  in  the  cigar  which,  despite 
his  American  citizenship,  was  forbidden 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  tyrant 
who  ruled  his  life,  Mrs.  Morley  look 
from  her  desk  a  letter  received  three 
days  before,  and  brooded  over  it 
intently,  studying  every  word.  When 
she  had  thus  reperused  it,  her  tears 
fell  upon  her  page.  "  Poor  Isaura ! " 
she  muttered — "  poor  Isaura  !  I  know 
she  loves  him — and  how  deeply  a 
nature  like  hers  can  love !  Hut  I 
must  break  it  to  her.  If  I  did  not, 
she  would  remain  nursing  a  vain 
dream,  and  refuse  every  chance  of 
real  happiness  for  the  sake  of  nursing 
it."  Then  she  mechanically  folded  up 
the  letter — I  need  not  say  it  was  from 
Graham  Vane  —  restored  it  to  the 
desk,  and  remained  musing  till  the 
Colonel  looked  in  at  the  door  and 
said  peremptorily,  "Very  late — come 
to  bed." 

Ihe  next  day  Madame  Savarin 
called  on  Isaura. 

"  Ch^re  en/ant,"  said  she,  "  I  have 
bad  news  for  you.     Poor  Gustiive  is 

VOL.  II. 


very  ill — an  attack  of  the  lungs  and 
fever;  you  know  how  delicate  he  is." 

"  I  am  sincerely  grieved,"  said 
Isaura,  in  earnest  tender  tones ;  "  ifc 
must  be  a  very  sudden  attack :  he  was 
here  last  Thursday." 

"  The  malady  only  declared  itself 
yesterday  morning,  but  surely  you 
must  have  observed  how  ill  he  has 
been  looking  for  several  days  past. 
It  pained  me  to  see  him." 

"  I  did  not  notice  any  change  in 
him,"  said  Isaura,  somewhat  con- 
science-stricken. Wrapt  in  her  own 
happy  thoughts,  she  would  not  have 
noticed  change  in  faces  yet  more 
familiar  to  her  than  that  of  her  young 
admirer. 

"  Isaura,"  said  Madame  Savarin, 
"  I  suspect  there  are  moral  causes  for 
our  friend's  failing  health.  Why 
should  I  disguise  m~  meaning  ?  You 
know  well  how  madly  he  ia  in  love 
with  you,  and  have  you  denied  him 
hope  ?  " 

"  I  like  M.  Rameaa  as  a  friend  ;  I 
admire  him — at  times  I  pity  him." 

"  Pity  is  akin  to  love." 

"  I  doubt  the  truth  of  that  saying, 
at  all  events  as  you  apply  it  now.  I 
could  not  love  M.  Rameau;  I  never 
gave  him  cause  to  think  I  could." 

"  I  wish  for  both  your  sakes  that 
you  could  make  me  a  different  answer; 
for  his  sake,  because,  knowing  hia 
faults  and  failings,  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  would  vanish  in  a  com- 
panionship so  pure,  so  elevating  aa 
yours :  you  could  make  him  not  only 
so  much  happier  but  bo  much  better 
a  man.  Hush  !  let  me  go  on,  let  me 
come  to  yourself, — I  say  for  your  sake 
I  wish  it.  Your  pursuits,  your  am- 
bition, are  akin  to  his;  you  should 
not  marry  one  who  could  not  sympa- 
thise with  you  in  these.  If  you  did, 
he  might  either  restrict  the  exercise 
of  your  genius  or  be  chafed  at  its  dis- 
play. The  only  authoress  I  ever  knew 
whose  married  lot  was  serenely  happy 
to  the  last,  was  the  greatest  of  EugUsh 
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pocU'sses  married  to  a  great  English 
poet.     You  cannot,  you  ought  not,  to 
devote  yourself  to  the  splendid  career 
to  which  your  genius  irresistibly  im- 
pels you,  without   that   counsel,   that 
support,  that  protection,  which  a  hus- 
haud  alone  can  give.     My  dear  child, 
as  the  wife  myself  of  a  man  of  letters, 
and   familiarised  to  all  the  gossip,  all 
the   scandal,  to  which  they  who  give 
their  names  to  the  public  are  exposed, 
I  deckrethat  if  I  had  a  daughter  who 
inherited   Savarin's  talents,   and    was 
ambitious    of    attaining    to    his    re- 
nown, I  would  rather  shut   her  up  in 
a  convent  than  let  her  publish  a   book 
that  was  in  every  one's  hands  until  she 
had  sheltered  her  name  under  that  of 
a  husband ;  and   if  I   say  this  of  my 
child  with    a   father  so  wise    in    the 
world's  ways,    and    so    popularly   re- 
spected as  my  bon  homnie,  what  must 
I  feel   to   be   essential  to  your   safety, 
poor  stranger  in  our  land!  poor  solitary 
orphan!  with  no  other  advice  or  guardian 
than  the  singing  mistress  whom  you 
touchingly    call    "  Madre  !  "       I  see 
how  I  distres^s  and  pain  you — I  cannot 
help  it.     Listen  :  The  other  evening 
Savarin  came  back  from  his  favourite 
cafe  in  a  state  of  excitement  that  made 
me  think  he  came  to  announce  a  revolu- 
tion.    It  wa.s  about  you  ;  he  stormed, 
he    wept — actually   wept — my   philo- 
sophical,  laughing  .Savarin.     He  had 
just    heard    of  that   atrocious    "ager 
made  by  a  Russian  barbarian.     Every 
one  praised  you  for  the  contempt  with 
which  you   had   treated   the   savage's 
insolence.      But  that  i/ou  sliould  have 
bten  submitted  to  suih  an  insult  with- 
out one  male  friend  who  had  tlie  right 
to  resent  and  chastise  it, — you  cannot 
think   how   Savarin    was   ch.itfed  and 
galled.     You  know   how   he    aiimires, 
b>it  you  cannot  guess   how  he  reveres 
you ;  and   since  then   he   says  to  me 
every  day  :  '  That  girl   mu>t  not   re- 
main single.     Better  marry  any  man 
who   has  a  heait  to   defend   a   wife's 


every  Frenchman  has   those  qualifica- 
tions ! ' " 

Here  Isaura  could  no  longer  restrain 
her  emotions,  she  burst  into  sobs  so 
vehement,  so  convulsive,  that  Madame 
Savarin  became  alarmed;  but  when 
she  attempted  to  embrace  and  soothe 
her,  Isaura  recoiled  with  a  visible 
sliudder,  and  gasping  out,  "  Cruel, 
cru'jl ! "  turned  to  the  door,  and 
rushed  to  her  own  room. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  maid 
entered  the  salon  with  a  message  to 
Madame  Savarin  that  Mademoiselle 
was  so  unwell  that  she  must  beg 
Madame  to  excuse  her  return  to  the 
salon. 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  Morley  called, 
but  Isaura  would  not  see  her. 

Meanwhile  poor  Rameaa  was 
stretched  on  his  sick-bed,  and  in 
sharp  struggle  between  life  and  death. 
It  is  difficult  to  disentangle,  one  by 
one,  all  the  threads  in  a  nature  so 
complex  as  llameau's;  but  if  we  may 
hazard  a  conjecture,  the  grief  of  dis- 
appointed love  was  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  hib  illness,  and  yet  it  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  The  goad  of 
Isaura's  refusal  had  driven  him  into 
seeking  distraction  in  excesses  which 
a  stronger  frame  could  not  have 
courted  with  impunity.  The  man  was 
thorougldy  Parisian  in  many  things, 
but  especially  in  impatience  of  any 
trouble.  Did  love  trouble  him — love 
could  be  drowned  in  absinthe  ;  and  too 
much  absinthe  may  be  a  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  congested  lungs  than 
the  love  which  the  absinthe  had  lulled 
to  sleep. 

His  bedside  was  not  watched  by 
hirelings.  When  first  taken  thus  ill — 
too  ill  to  attend  to  his  editorial  duties 
— information  was  conveyed  to  the 
publisher  of  the  '*  Sem  Commun,"  and 
in  consequence  of  that  iiif jrmation, 
Victor  de  Mauleon  came  to  see  the 
sick  man.  By  his  bed  he  found 
Savarin,   who  had   called,   as   it  were 


honour  and  the  nerve  to  tire  a  pistol  1 1  by  chance,  and  seen  the  doctor,  w  lij 
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Imd  s;)id,  "  It  is  grave.  He  must  be 
well  nursed." 

Siivarin  whispered  to  De  Maul^on, 
"  shall  we  call  in  a  professional  nurse, 
or  a  sceur  de  cliari/e  ?  " 

De  Mauk'on  replied  also  in  a 
whisper,  "  Soraebudy  told  me  that 
the  man  had  a  mother." 

It  was  true — Savarin  had  forgotten 
it.  Rameau  never  mentioned  his 
parents  —  he  was  not  proud  of 
them. 

They  belon<jed  to  a  lower  chiss  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  retired  shopkeepers, 
and  a  Red  Republican  is  sworn  to  liate 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  high  or  low ;  while 


a  beautiful  young  author  pushing  his 
way  into  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  does 
not  proclaim  to  the  world  that  his 
parents  had  sold  hosiery  in  the  Rue 
St.  Denis. 

Nevertheless,  Saravin  knew  that 
Rameau  had  such  parents  still  living, 
and  took  the  hint.  Two  hours  after- 
wards Rameau  was  leaning  his  burn- 
ing forehead  on  his  mother's  breast. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  said  to 
the  mother,  "  You  are  worth  ten  of 
me.  If  you  can  stay  here  we  shall 
pull  him  through." 

"  Stay  here ! — my  own  boy  !  "  cried 
indignantly  the  poor  mother. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  day  which  had  inflicted  on  Isaura 
so  keen  an  anguish,  was  marked  by  a 
great  trial  in  tlie  life  of  Alain  de  Roche- 
briant. 

In  the  morning  he  received  the 
notice  "  of  uii  commandement  tendant 
rt  S'lisie  immobiliere,"  on  the  part  of 
his  creditor,  M.  Louvier;  in  plain 
English,  an  announcement  that  his 
property  at  Rochebriant  would  be  put 
up  to  public  sale  on  a  certain  day,  in 
case  all  debts  due  to  the  mortgagee 
were  not  paid  before.  An  hour  after- 
wards came  a  note  from  Duplessis 
stating  that  "  he  had  returned  from 
Bretagne  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  would  be  very  happy  to  see  the 
Alarquis  de  Rochebriant  before  two 
o'clock,  if  not  inconvenient  to  call." 

Alain  put  the  "commandement" 
into  his  pocket,  and  repaired  to  the 
lintel  Duplessis. 

The  financier  received  him  with 
very  cordial  civility.  Then  he  began, 
"  I  am  liiippy  to  say  I  left  your  ex- 
cellent aunt  in  very  good  health.  She 
honoured  the  letter  of  introduction  to 


her  which  I  owe  to  your  politeness 
with  the  most  amiable  hospitalities; 
she  insisted  on  my  removing  from  the 
auberge  at  which  I  tirst  put  up  and 
becoming  a  guest  under  your  vener- 
able roof- tree — a  most  agreeable  lady, 
and  a  most  interesting  chateau." 

"  I  fear  your  accomraodacion  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  your  comforts  at 
Paris ;  my  chateau  is  only  interesting 
to  an  antiquarian  enamoured  of  ruins." 

"Pardon  me,  '  ruins'  is  an  exagge- 
rated expression.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  chateau  does  not  want  some  re- 
pairs, but  they  would  not  be  costly  ; 
the  outer  walls  are  strong  enough  to 
defy  time  for  centuries  to  come,  and  a 
few  internal  decorations  and  some 
modern  additions  of  furniture  would 
make  the  old  manoir  a  home  fit  for  a 
prince.  I  have  been  over  the  whole 
estate,  too,  with  the  worthy  M. 
Hebert, — a  superb  property  !  " 

"  Which  J\I.  Louvier  ajipears  to 
appreciate,"  said  Alain,  with  a  some- 
what melancholy  smile,  extending  to 
Duplessis  the  menacing  notice. 
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Dupk'ssis  glanced  at  it,  and  said  drily, 
"  ]\I.  Ivcmvier  knows  what  he  is  about. 
But  I  think  we  had  better  put  an  im- 
mediate stop  to  formalities  which  must 
be  painful  to  a  creditor  so  benevolent. 
I  do  not  presume  to  offer  to  pay  the 
interest  due  on  the  security  you  can 
give  for  the  repayment.  If  you  re- 
fused that  offer  from  so  old  a  friend 
as  Lemercier,  of  course  you  could  not 
accept  it  from  me.  I  make  another 
proposal,  to  which  you  can  scarcely 
object.  I  do  not  like  to  give  my 
scheming  rival  on  the  Bourse  the 
triumph  of  so  profoundly  planned  a 
speculation.  Aid  me  to  defeat  him. 
Let  me  take  the  mortgage  on  myself, 
and  become  sole  mortgagee — hush  ! — 
on  this  condition,  that  there  should 
be  an  entire  union  of  interests  between 
us  two ;  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to 
iHake  the  improvements  I  desire,  and 
when  the  improvements  be  made,  there 
should  be  a  fair  arrangement  as  to  the 
proportion  of  profits  due  to  me  as 
mortgagee  and  improver,  to  you  as 
original  owner.  Attend,  my  dear 
Marquis, — I  am  speaking  as  a  mere 
man  of  business,  I  see  my  way  to 
adding  more  than  a  third — I  might 
even  say  a  half — to  the  present  re- 
venues of  llochebriant.  The  woods 
have  been  sadly  neglected,  drainage 
alone  would  add  greatly  to  their  pro- 
duce. Your  orchards  might  be  ren- 
dered magnificent  supplies  to  Paris 
with  better  cultivation.  Lastly,  I 
would  devote;  to  building  purposes  or 
to  market  gardens  all  the  lands  round 

the  two  towns  of  and .     I 

think  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  suitable 
speculators  for  these  last  experiments. 
In  a  word,  though  the  market  value 
of  Rochebriant,  as  it  now  stands, 
would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  debt 
on  it,  in  five  or  six  years  it  could  be 
made  worth — well,  I  will  not  say  how 
much — but  we  shall  be  both  well 
eatisUed  with  the  result.     Meanwhile, 


if  you  allow  me  to  find  purchasers  for 
your  timber,  and  if  you  will  not  suffer 
the  Chevalier  de Finisterre  to  regulate 
your  expenses,  you  need  have  no  fear 
that  the  interest  due  to  me  will  not  be 
regularly  paid,  even  though  I  shall  be 
compelled,  for  the  first  year  or  two  at 
least,  to  ask  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  Louvier  exacted — say  a  quarter 
per  cent. more;  and  in  suggesting  that, 
you  will  comprehend  that  this  is  now  a 
matter  of  business  between  us,  and  not 
of  friendship." 

Alain  turned  his  head  aside  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion,  and  then  with  the 
quick  affectionate  impulse  of  the 
genuine  French  nature,  threw  himself 
on  the  financier's  breast  and  kissed 
him  on  both  cheeks. 

"  You  save  me !  you  save  the  home 
and  tombs  of  my  ancestors !  Thank 
you  I  cannot:  but  I  believe  in  God — 
I  pray — I  will  pray  for  you  as  for  a 
father;  and  if  ever,"  he  hurried  on  in 
broken  words,  "  I  am  mean  enough  to 
squmder  on  idle  luxuries  one  franc 
that  I  should  save  for  the  debt  due  to 
you,  chide  me  as  a  father  would  chide 
a  graceless  son." 

Moved  as  Alain  was,  Duplessis  was 
moved  yet  more  deeply.  "  What 
fiither  would  not  be  proud  of  such  a 
son  ?  Ah,  if  I  had  such  a  one  !  "  he 
said  softly.  Then,  quickly  recovering 
his  wonted  composure,  he  added,  with 
the  sardonic  smile  which  often  chilled 
his  friends  and  alarmed  his  foes, 
"  Monsieur  Louvier  is  about  to  pass 
that  which  I  ventured  to  promise 
him,  a  '  mauvais  qitnrt  d'heure.'  Lend 
me  that  command einent  tendant  a 
saisie.  I  must  be  off  to  my  avoue 
with  instructions.  If  you  have  no 
better  engagement,  pray  dine  with 
me  to-day,  and  accompany  Valerie  and 
myself  to  the  opera." 

I  need  not  say  that  Alain  accepted 
the  invitation.  How  happy  Valeria 
was  that  evening  t 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


The  next  day  Duplessis  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  M.  Louvior — that 
magnate  of  millionnairef!  had  nevor 
before  set  foot  in  the  house  of  his 
younger  and  less  famous  rival. 

The  burly  man  entered  the  room 
with  a  face  much  flushed,  and  with 
more  than  his  usual  mixture  of  jovial 
hrusquerie  and  opulent  swagger. 

"  Startled  to  see  me,  I  daresay," 
began  Louvier,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed.  "  I  have  this  morning 
received  a  communication  from  your 
agent  containing  a  cheque  for  the 
interest  due  to  me  from  M.  Roche- 
briant,  and  a  formal  notice  of  your 
intention  to  pay  off  the  principal  on 
behalf  of  that  ))opinjay  prodigal. 
Though  we  two  have  not  hitherto 
been  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  I 
thought  it  fair  to  a  man  in  your 
station  to  come  to  you  direct  and  say, 
'  Cher  confrere,  what  swindler  has 
bubbled  you  ?  you  don't  know  the 
real  condition  of  this  Breton  property, 
or  you  would  never  so  throw  away 
your  millions.  The  property  is  not 
worth  the  mortgage  I  have  on  it  by 
30,000  louis.' " 

"  Then,  M.  Louvier,  you  will  be 
30,000  louis  the  richer  if  I  take  the 
mortgage  off  your  hands." 

"  I  can  all'ord  the  loss — no  offence 
— better  than  you  can;  and  I  may 
have  fancies  which  I  don't  mind 
paying  for,  but  which  cannot  nittuence 
another.  See,  I  have  brought  with 
me  the  exact  schedule  of  all  details 
respecting  this  property.  You  need 
not  question  their  accuracy ;  they 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Marquis's 
own    agents,    M.    Gandriu    and    M. 


Hebert.  They  contain,  you  will  per- 
ceive, every  possible  item  of  revenue, 
down  to  an  apple-tree.  Now,  look  at 
that,  and  tell  me  if  you  are  justified 
in  lending  such  a  sum  on  such  a 
property." 

"  Tliank  you  very  much  for  an  in- 
terest in  my  affairs  that  I  scarcely 
ventured  to  expect  M.  Louvier  to 
entertain ;  but  I  see  that  I  have  a 
duplicate  of  this  paper,  furnished  to 
me  very  honestly  by  M.  Hebert  him- 
self. Besides,  I,  too,  have  fancies 
which  I  don't  mind  paying  for,  and 
among  them  may  be  a  fancy  for  the 
lands  of  Rochebriant." 

"  Look  you,  Duplessis,  when  a  man 
like  me  asks  a  favour,  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  has  the  power  to  repay 
it.  Let  me  have  my  whim  here,  and 
ask  anything  you  like  from  me  in 
return  ! " 

"  Desole  not  to  oblige  you,  but  this 
has  become  not  only  a  whim  of  mine, 
hut  a  matter  of  honour  ;  and  honour, 
you  know,  my  dear  M.  Louvier,  is  the 
first  principle  of  sound  finance.  I 
have  myself,  after  careful  inspection  of 
the  Rochebriant  property,  volunteered 
to  its  owner  to  advance  the  money  to 
pay  off  your  hypotheqite ;  and  what 
would  be  said  on  the  Bourse  if  Lucien 
Duplessis  failed  in  an  obligation  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  what  will  one 
day  be  said  of  Lucien  Duplessis  if  he 
make  an  irrevocable  enemy  of  Paul 
Louvier.  Corhleu  !  man  char,  a  man 
of  thrice  your  capital,  who  watched 
every  speculation  of  yours  with  a 
hostile  eye,  might  some  heau  jour 
make  even  you  a  bankrupt  !  " 

"  Forewarned,  forearmed  I  "  replied 
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Diiplessis,  imperturbably.  "  *  Fas  est 
ab  hoste  doceri,' — I  mean,  '  It  is  rijjjht 
to  be  tauijht  by  an  enemy ; '  and  I 
never  remember  the  day  wlien  you  were 
otherwise,  and  yet  I  am  not  a  bank- 
rupt, though  I  receive  you  in  a  house 
whicli,  thanks  to  you,  is  so  modeit  in 
point  of  size !  " 

"  Bah  !  that  was  a  mistake  of  mine, 
— and,  ah  !  ah  !  you  had  your  revenge 
tliere — tliat  forest !  " 

"  Well,  as  a  peace-offering,  T  will 
give  you  up  the  forest,  and  content 
my  ambition  as  a  landed  proprietor 
with  this  bad  speculation  of  Roche- 
briant ! " 

"  Confound  the  forest,  I  don't  care 
for  it  now  !  I  can  sell  my  place  for 
more  than  it  has  cost  me  to  one  of 
your  imperial  favourites.  Build  a 
palace  in  your  forest.  Let  me  have 
Rochebriant,  and  name  your  terras." 

"A  thousand  pardons!  but  I  have 
already  had  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  I  have  contracted  an  obligation 
which  does  not  allow  me  to  listen  to 
terms." 


As  a  serpent,  that,  after  all  crawl- 
ings  and  windings,  rears  itself  on  end, 
Louvier  rose,  crest  erect — 

"  So  then  it  is  finished.  I  came 
here  disposed  to  offer  peace — you  re- 
fuse, and  declare  war." 

"Not  at  all,  I  do  not  declare  war; 
I  accept  it  if  forced  on  me." 

"  Is  that  your  last  word,  M.  Du- 
plessis  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Louvier,  it  is." 

"  Bon  jour  !  " 

And  Louvier  strode  to  the  door ; 
here  he  paused — "  Take  a  day  to 
consider." 

•'  Not  a  moment." 

"  Your  servant.  Monsieur, — your 
very  humble  servant."  Louvier 
vanished. 

Duplessis  leaned  his  large  thought- 
ful forehead  on  his  thin  nervous 
hand.  "  This  loan  will  pinch  me," 
he  muttered.  "  I  must  be  very 
wary  now  with  such  a  foe.  Well, 
why  should  I  care  to  be  rich  ? 
Valerie's  dot,  Valerie's  happiness,  are 
1  secured." 


CHAPTER   X. 


Madame  Sayaein  wrote  a  very  kind 
and  very  apologetic  letter  to  Isaura, 
but  no  answer  was  returned  to  it. 
Madame  Savarin  did  not  venture  to 
communicate  to  her  husband  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conversation  which  had 
ended  so  painfully.  He  had,  in  theory, 
a  delicacy  of  tact,  which,  if  he  did  not 
always  exliibit  it  in  practice,  made 
him  a  very  severe  critic  of  its  defi- 
ciency in  others.  Therefore,  uncon- 
scious of  tlie  offence  given,  he  made  a 
point  of  calling  at  Isaura's  apartments, 
and  leaving  word  with  her  servant 
that  "  he  was  sure  she  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  M.  Rameau  was  some- 
what better,  though  still  in  danger." 


It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after 
her  interview  with  Madame  Savarin 
that  Isaura  left  her  own  room, — she 
did  so  to  receive  Mrs.  Morley. 

The  fair  American  was  shocked  to 
see  the  change  in  Isaura's  counteriance. 
Slie  was  very  pale,  and  with  that  in- 
describable appearance  of  exhaustion 
which  betrays  continued  want  of 
sleep ;  her  soft  eyes  were  dim,  the 
play  of  her  lips  was  gone,  her  light 
step  weary  and  languid, 

"  My  poor  darling  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Morley,  embracing  her,  "  you  have 
indeed  been  ill  !  What  is  the  matter  ? 
— who  attends  you  ?  " 

"  1  need  no  physician,  it  waa  but  a 
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passing  cold — the  air  of  Paris  is  very 
trying.  Never  mind  me,  dear — what 
is  the  last  news  ?  " 

Therewith  Mrs.  Morley  ran  glibly 
through  the  principal  topics  of  the 
hour — the  bre;ich  threatened  between 
M.  Ollivier  and  his  former  Liberal  par- 
tisans; the  tone  unexpectedly  taken 
by  M.  de  Girardin ;  the  speculations 
as  to  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the 
alleged  conspirators  against  the 
I'hnperor's  life,  which  was  fixed  to 
take  place  towards  the  end  of  that 
nunth  of  June, — all  matters  of  no 
slight  importance  to  the  interests  of 
;in  empire.  Sunk  deep  into  the  re- 
cesses of  her  fauteuil,  Isaura  seemed 
to  listen  quietly,  till  when  a 
pause  came,  she  said  in  cold  clear 
tores — 

"And  Mr.  Graham  Vane — he  has 
refused  your  invitation  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has — he  is 
so  engaged  in  London." 

"  1    knew    he    had    refused,"    said 
Is.iura,  with  a  low  bitter  laugh. 
"  How  ?   who  told  you  ?  " 
"  My  own  good  sense  told  me.  One 
may  have  good  sense,  though  one  is  a 
poor  scribbler." 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way ;  it  is  be- 
neath you  to  angle  lor  compliments." 
"  Compliments,  ah  !     And  so   Mr. 
Vane  has  refused  to  come  to   Paris ; 
never  mind,  he  will  come  next  year. 
1    sliall   not  be   in   Paris  then.      Did 
Colonel  Morley  see  Mr.  Vane  ?  " 
"  Oh  yes  ;  two  or  three  times." 
"  He  is  well  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  I  believe — at  least 
Frank  did  not  say  to  the  contrary  ; 
but,  from  what  I  hear,  he  is  not  the 
person  I  took  him  for.  Many  people 
told  Frank  that  he  is  much  changed 
since  he  came  into  his  fortune— is 
grown  very  stingy,  quite  miserly 
indeed  ;  declines  even  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment because  of  the  expense.  It  is 
astonishing  how  money  does  spoil  a 
man." 

'*  He   had   come   into  hia   fortune 


when  he  was  here.  Money  had  not 
spoiled  him  then." 

Isaura  paused,  pressing  her  hands 
tightly  together  ;  then  she  suddenly 
rose  to  her  feet,  the  colour  on  her 
check  mantling  and  receding  rapidly, 
and  tixing  on  her  startled  visitor  eyes 
no  longer  dim,  but  with  something 
half  tierce,  half  imploring  in  the 
pission  of  their  gaze,  said — "  Your 
Imsband  spoke  of  me  to  Mr.  Vane :  I 
know  he  did.  What  did  Mr.  Vane 
answer  ?  Do  not  evade  my  question. 
The  truth  !  the  truth  !  I  only  ask 
the  truth ! " 

"  Give  me  your  hand  j  sit  here 
beside  me,  dearest  child." 

"  Cliild  ! — no,  I  am  a  woman  ! — 
weak  as  a  woman,  but  strong  as  a 
woman  too! — -The  truth  !  " 

Mrs.  Morley  had  come  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  resolution  she  had 
formed  and  "  break  "  to  Isaura  "  the 
truth,"  that  which  the  girl  now  de- 
manded. But  then  she  liad  meant 
to  break  the  truth  in  her  own  gentle 
gradual  way.  Thus  suddenly  called 
upon,  her  courage  failed  her.  She 
burst  into  tears.  Isaura  gazed  at  her 
dry-eyed. 

"  Your  tears  answer  me.  Mr.  Vane 
has  heard  that  I  have  been  insulted. 
A  man  like  him  does  not  stoop  to  love 
for  a  woman  who  has  known  an  insult. 
I  do  not  blame  him;  I  honour  him 
the  more — he  is  right." 

"No  —  no  —  no! — you  insulted! 
Who  dared  to  insult  you  ?  (Mrs. 
Morley  had  never  heard  the  story 
about  the  Russian  Prince.)  Mr.  Vane 
spoke  to  Frank,  and  writes  of  you  to 
me  as  of  one  whom  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire,  to  respect  j  but — I  cannot 
say  it — you  will  have  the  truth, — 
there,  read  and  judge  for  yourself." 
And  ]\Irs.  Morley  drew  forth  and 
thrust  into  Isaura's  hands  the  letter 
she  had  concealed  from  her  husband. 
The  letter  was  not  very  long;  it  began 
with  expressions  of  warm  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Morley,   not  for   her  invitatioa 
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only,  but  for  the  interest  she  had  con- 
ceived in  his  happiness.  It  then  went 
on  thus : — 

"  I  join  with  my  whole  heart  in  all 
that  you  say,  with  such  eloquent  jus- 
tice, of  the  mental  and  personal  gifts 
so  bounteously  lavished  by  nature  on 
the  young  lady  whom  you  name. 

"  No  one  can  feel  more  sensible 
than  I  of  the  charm  of  so  exquisite  a 
loveliness;  no  one  can  more  sincerely 
join  in  the  belief  that  the  praise  which 
greets  the  commencement  of  her 
career  is  but  the  whisper  of  the  praise 
that  will  cheer  its  progress  with  louder 
and  louder  plaudits. 

"  He  only  would  be  worthy  of  her 
hand,  who,  if  not  equal  to  herself  iu 
genius,  would  feel  raised  into  partner- 
ship with  it  by  sympathy  with  its 
objects  and  joy  in  its  triumphs.  For 
myself,  the  same  pain  with  which  I 
should  have  learned  she  had  adopted 
the  profession  which  she  origiiially 
contemplated,  saddened  and  stung  me 
when,  choosing  a  career  tliat  confers  a 
renown  yet  more  lasting  than  the 
stage,  she  no  less  left  behind  her  the 
peaceful  immunities  of  private  life. 
Were  I  even  fiee  to  consult  only  my 
own  heart  in  the  choice  of  the  one  sole 
partner  of  my  destinies  (which  I  can- 
not at  present  honestly  say  that  I  am, 
though  I  had  expected  to  be  so  ere 
this,  when  I  last  saw  you  at  Paris); 
could  I  even  hope — which  1  have  no 
right  to  do — that  1  could  chain  to 
myself  any  private  portion  of  thonglits 
which  now  flow  into  the  large  channels 
by  which  poets  enrich  the  blood  of 
the  world, — still  (1  say  it  in  self- 
reproach,  it  may  be  the  fault  of  my 
English  rearing,  it  may  rather  be  the 
fault  of  an  egotism  peculiar  to  myselt) 
— still  I  doubt  if  I  could  render  hapjiy 
any  woman  whose  world  could  not  be 
narrowed  to  the  Home  that  she 
adorned  and  blessed. 

"  And  yet  not  even  tl>e  jealous 
tyranny  of  man's  love  could  dare  to 
say  to  uatures  like  hers  of  whom  wc 


speak,  'Limit  to  the  household  glory 
of  one  the  light  which  genius  has 
placed  iu  its  tirniament  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  all.' " 

"  I  thank  you  so  much,"  said  Isaura, 
calmly ;  "  suspense  makes  a  woman  so 
weak — certainty  so  strong."  Mechani- 
cally she  smoothed  and  refolded  the 
letter — mechanically,  but  with  slow, 
lingering  hands — then  she  extended  it 
to  her  friend,  smiling, 

*'  Nay,  will  you  not  keep  it  your- 
self?" said  Mrs.  Morley.  "The 
more  you  examine  the  narrow-minded 
prejudices,  the  English  arrogant  man's 
jealous  dread  of  superiority — nay,  of 
equality — in  the  woman  he  can  only 
value  as  he  does  his  house  or  his  horse, 
because  she  is  his  exclusive  property, 
the  more  you  will  be  njoiced  to  find 
yourself  free  tor  a  more  worthy  choice. 
Keep  the  letter  j  read  it  till  you  feel 
for  the  writer  forgiveness  and  dis- 
dain." 

Isaura  took  back  the  letter,  and 
leaned  her  check  on  her  hand,  looking 
dreamily  into  space.  It  was  some 
moments  before  she  replied,  and  her 
words  then  had  no  reference  to  Mrs. 
Morley 's  consolatory  exhortation. 

"  He  was  s  >  pleased  when  he  learned 
that  I  renounced  the  career  on  which 
I  had  set  my  ambition.  I  thought 
he  would  have  been  so  pleased  when 
I  sought  in  another  career  to  raise 
myself  nearer  to  his  level — I  see  now 
how  sadly  I  was  mistaken.  All  that 
perplexed  me  before  in  him  is  ex- 
plained. I  did  not  guess  how  foolishly 
I  had  deceived  myself  till  three  days 
ago, — then  I  did  guess  it ;  and  it  was 
that  guess  which  tortured  me  so  ter- 
ribly that  I  could  not  keep  my  heart 
to  myself  when  I  saw  you  to-(lay  ;  in 
spite  of  all  womanly  jiride  it  would 
force  its  way — to  the  truth.  Hu>h  ! 
I  must  tell  you  what  was  said  to  uie 
by  another  friend  of  mine — a  good 
friend,  a  wise  and  kind  one.  Yet  1 
\va>  so  angry  when  she  said  it  that  I 
thought  I  could  never  see  her  more." 
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"  My  sweet  darling  !  wlio  was  this 
Aiend,  and  wliut  did  she  say  to  you?" 

"  The  friend  was  Madame  Savarin." 

"  No  woman  loves  you  more  except 
myself — and  she  said  ?  " 

"  That  she  would  have  suffered  no 
dangliter  of  hers  to  commit  her  name 
to  the  talk  of  the  world  as  I  have 
done — be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  insult 
as  I  have  been — until  she  had  the 
shelter  and  protection  denied  to  me. 
And  I  having  thus  overleaped  the 
bound  that  a  prudent  mother  would 
prescribe  to  her  child,  have  become 
one  whose  hand  men  do  not  seek,  un- 
less tliey  themselves  take  the  same 
roads  to  notoriety.  Do  you  not  think 
she  was  right  ?  " 

"  Not  as  you  so  morbidly  put  it, 
silly  girl — certainly  not  right.  But 
I  do  wish  tliat  you  had  the  shelter 
and  protection  which  Madame  Savarin 
meant  to  express  j  I  do  wish  that  you 
were  happily  married  to  one  very  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  Vane — one  who  w'ould 
be  more  proud  of  your  genius  than  of 
your  beauty — one  who  would  say, 
'  My  name,  safer  far  in  its  enduring 
nobility  than  those  that  depend  on 
titles  and  lands — which  are  held  on  the 
tenure  of  the  popular  breath — must  be 
honoured  by  prosperity,  for  She  has 
deigned  to  make  it  hers.  No  demo- 
cratic revolution  can  disennoble  me." 

"  Ay,  ay,  you  believe  that  men  will 
be  found  to  think  with  complacency 
tliat  tUey  owe  to  a  wife  a  name  that 
they  could  not  achieve  for  themselves. 
Possibly  there  are  such  men.  Where  ? 
— among  those  that  are  already  united 
by  sympathies  in  the  same  callings, 
the  same  labours,  the  same  hopes  and 
r^ara,  with  the  women  who  have  left 


behind  them  the  privacies  of  home. 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil  was  wrong. 
Artists  should  wed  with  artists.  True 
—true ! " 

Here  she  passed  her  hand  over  her 
forehead — it  was  a  pretty  way  of  hers 
when  seeking  to  concentrate  thought 
— and  was  silent  a  moment  or  so. 

"  Did  you  ever  feel,"  she  then  asked 
dreamily,  "  that  there  are  moments  in 
life  when  a  dark  curtain  seems  to  fall 
over  one's  past  that  a  day  before  was 
so  clear,  so  blended  with  the  present  ? 
One  cannot  any  longer  look  behind; 
the  gaze  is  attracted  onward,  and  a 
track  of  fire  flashes  upon  the  future— 
the  future  which  yesterday  was  invisi- 
ble. There  is  a  line  by  some  English 
poet — Mr,  Vane  once  quoted  it,  not 
to  me,  but  to  M.  Savarin,  and  in  illus- 
tration of  his  argument,  that  the  most 
complicated  recesses  of  thought  are 
best  reached  by  the  simplest  forms  of 
expression.  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  will 
study  that  truth  if  ever  I  take  to 
literature  as  I  have  taken  to  song;' 
and — yes — it  was  that  evening  that 
the  ambition  fiital  to  woman  fixed  on 
me  its  relentless  fangs — at  Enghien — 
we  were  on  the  lake — the  sun  was 
setting." 

"  But  you  do  not  tell  me  the  line 
that  so  impressed  you,"  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley,  with  a  woman's  kindly  tact. 

"  The  line — which  line  ?  Oh,  I  re- 
member ;  the  line  was  this — 

'I  see  as  from  a  tower  the  end  of  all.' 

And  now — kiss  me,  dearest — never  a 
word  again  to  me  about  this  conversa- 
tion :  never  a  word  about  Mr,  Vane — 
the  dark  curtain  has  fallen  oii  the 
past." 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


Men  and  women  are  much  more  like 
each  other  in  certain  large  elements 
of  character  than  is  generally  supposed, 
but  it  is  tliat  very  resemblance  which 
makes  their  differences  the  more  incom- 
prehensible to  each  otiier  ;  just  as  in 
politics,  theology,  or  that  most  dis- 
putatious of  all  tilings  disputable,  meta- 
phj'sics,  the  nearer  the  reasoners 
approach  each  other  in  puints  that  to 
an  uncritical  bystander  seein  the  most 
important,  the  more  sure  they  are  to 
start  off  in  opposite  directions  upon 
reaching  the  speck  of  a  pin-prick. 

Now  there  are  certain  grand  meet- 
ing-places between  man  and  woman — 
the  grandest  of  all  is  on  the  ground  of 
love,  and  yet  here  also  is  the  great 
field  of  quarrel.  And  here  the  teller 
of  a  tale  such  as  mine  ought,  if  he  is 
sufficiently  wise  to  be  humide,  to  know 
that  it  is  almost  profanation  if,  as  man, 
he  presumes  to  enter  the  penetralia  of 
a  woman's  innermost  heart,  and  repeat, 
as  a  man  would  repeat,  all  the  vibra- 
tions of  sound  which  the  heart  of  a 
woman  sends  forth  undistinguishable 
even  to  her  own  ear. 

I  know  Isaura  as  intimately  as  if 
I  had  rocked  her  in  her  cradle,  played 
with  her  in  her  childhood,  educated 
and  trained  her  in  her  youth  ;  and  yet  I 
can  no  more  tell  you  faithfully  what 
passed  in  her  mind  during  the  forty- 
eight  hours  that  intervened  between 
her  conversation  with  that  American 
lady  and  her  reappearance  in  some 
connnt  nplace  drawing-room,  than  I  can 
tell  you  what  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
might  feel  if  the  sun  that  his  world 
reflected  were  blotted  out  of  creation. 
1  can  only  say  thai,  when  she  reap- 
peared in  that  commonplace  drawing- 


room  world,  there  was  a  change  in  her 
face  not  very  perceptible  to  the  ordi- 
nary observer.  If  anything,  to  his  eye 
she  was  handsomer — the  eye  was 
brighter — the  complexion  (always  lus- 
trous, though  somewhat  pale,  the  limpid 
paleness  that  suits  so  well  with  dark 
hair)  was  yet  more  lustrous, — it  was 
fluslied  into  delicate  rose  hues — hues 
that  still  better  suit  with  dark  hair. 
What,  then,  was  the  change,  and 
change  not  for  the  better  ?  The  lips, 
once  so  pensively  sweet,  had  grown 
hard ;  on  the  brow  that  had  seemed 
to  laugh  when  the  lip?  did,  there  was 
no  longer  sympathy  between  brow  and 
lip  ;  tliere  was  scarcely  seen  a  fine 
thread-like  line  that  in  a  few  years 
would  he  a  furrow  on  the  space  between 
the  eyes  ;  the  voice  was  not  so  tenderly 
soft ;  the  step  was  haughtier.  What  all 
such  change  denoted  it  is  for  a  woman 
to  decide — I  can  only  guess.  In  the 
meanwhile.  Mademoiselle  Cicogua  had 
sent  her  servant  d-iily  to  inquire  after 
M.  Rameau.  That,  1  think,  she  would 
have  done  under  any  circumstances. 
Meanwhile,  too,  she  had  called  on 
M.idame  Savarin  — made  it  up  with  her 
— sealed  the  reconciliation  by  a  cold 
kiss.  That,  too,  under  any  circum- 
stances, I  think  she  would  have  done  — 
under  some  circumstances  the  kisi 
might  have  been  less  cold. 

There  was  one  thing  unwonted  in 
her  habits.  I  mention  it,  though  it  is 
only  a  woman  who  can  say  if  it  means 
anything  worth  noticing. 

For  six  days  she  had  left  a  letter 
from  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  un- 
answered. With  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil was  connected  the  whole  of  her 
innermost  life — from  the  day  when  the 
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lonely  desolate  child  had  seen,  beyond 
the  dusty  tlioronglit'ares  of  lite,  gleams 
of  the  faery  land  in  poetry  and  art — 
onward  throuiih  her  restless,  dreamy, 
aspiriiiir  youth  —  onward — onward  — 
till  now,  through  all  that  constitutes 
the  glorious  reality  that  we  call 
romance. 

Never  before  had  slie  loft  for  days 
uuansw.  red  letters  which  were  to  her 
as  Sibylline  leaves  to  some  unquiet 
neophyte   yearning    for   solutions    to 


enigmas  suggested,  whether  by  the 
world  without  or  by  the  soul  within. 
For  six  days  Madame  de  Grantmcsnil's 
letter  remained  unanswered,  unread, 
neglected,  thrust  out  of  sight ;  just  as 
when  some  imperious  necessity  compels 
us  to  grapple  with  a  world  that  is,  we 
cast  aside  the  romance  which,  in  our 
holiday  hours,  had  beguiled  us  to  a 
world  with  which  we  have  interests 
and  sympathies  uo  more. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


GusTATE  recovered,  but  slowly.  The 
physician  pronounced  him  out  of  all 
immediate  dan^rer,  but  said  frankly  to 
him,  and  somewhat  more  guardedly  to 
his  parents,  "  There  is  ample  cause  to 
beware."  "  Look  you,  my  young 
friend,"  he  added  to  Rameau,  "  mere 
brain-work  seldom  kills  a  man  once 
accustomed  to  it  like  you  j  but  heart- 
work,  and  stomach-work,  and  nerve- 
work,  added  to  brain-work,  may  soon 
consign  to  the  coffin  a  frame  ten  times 
more  robust  than  yours.  Write  as 
much  as  you  will — that  is  your  voca- 
tion; but  it  is  not  yonr  vocation  to 
drink  absinthe — to  preside  at  orgies  in 
the  Mnisoti  Doree.  Regulate  yourself, 
and  not  after  the  fashion  of  the  fabu- 
lous Don  Juan.  Marry — live  soberly 
and  quietly — and  you  may  survive  the 
grandchildren  of  vinaurx.  Go  on  as 
you  have  done,  and  before  the  year  is 
out  you  are  in  Fire  la  Chaise." 

R-.unean  listened  languidly,  but  with 
a  protbuml  conviction  that  the  physi- 
cian thoroughly  understood  his  case. 

Lying  belpUss  on  his  bed,  be  had 
no  desire  for  orgies  at  the  Maison 
Dorte ;  with  parched  lips  thirsty  for 
innocent  tisane  of  lime-blossoms,  the 
thought  of  absinthe  was  as  odious  to 


him  as  the  liquid  fire  of  Phlegethon. 
If  ever  sinner  became  suddenly  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  a  moral  life,  that 
sinner  at  the  moment  I  speak  of  was 
Gastave  Rameau.  Certainly  a  moral 
life — ■'  Domus  et  placens  uxor,"  were 
essential  to  the  poet  who,  aspiring  to 
immortal  glory,  was  condemned  to  the 
ailments  of  a  very  perishable  frame. 

"  Ah,"  he  murmured  plaintively  to 
himself,  "that  girl  Isaura  can  have  no 
true  sympathy  with  genius !  It  is  no 
ordinary  man  that  she  will  kill  in 
me !" 

And  so  murmuring  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  woke  and  found  his  head 
pillowed  on  his  mother's  brca-t,  it  was 
much  as  a  sensitive,  delicate  man  may 
wake  after  having  drank  too  much  the 
night  before.  Repentant,  mournful, 
maudlin,  he  began  to  weep,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  weeping  he  confided  to 
his  mother  the  secret  of  his  heart. 

Isaura  had  refused  him — that  re- 
fusal had  made  him  desperate. 

"  Ah !  with  Isaura  how  changed 
would  be  his  habits  I  how  pure !  how 
healthful!"  His  mother  listened 
fondly,  and  did  her  best  to  comfoit 
him  and  cheer  his  drooping  spirits. 
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She  told  him  of  Isaura's  messages  of 
inquiry  duly  twice  a-day.  Uameau, 
who  knew  more  about  women  in 
general,  and  Isaura  in  particular,  than 
his  mother  conjectured,  shook  his  head 
mournfully.  '  She  could  not  do  less," 
he  said.  "  Has  no  one  offered  to  do 
more?" — He  thought  of  Julie  when 
he  asked  that — Madame  Ranieau 
hesitated. 

These  poor  Parisians !  it  is  the  mode 
to  preach  against  them ;  and  before 
my  book  closes,  I  shall  have  to  preach 
■^no,  not  to  preach,  but  to  imply — 
plenty  of  faults  to  consider  and  amend. 
Meanwhile  I  try  my  best  to  take 
them,  as  the  philosophy  of  life  tells  us 
to  take  other  people,  for  what  they 
are. 

I  do  not  think  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  the  Parisian  haurgeoine  are 
as  bad  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  French 
novels.  Madame  Rameau  is  not  an 
uncommon  type  of  her  class.  She  had 
been  when  she  first  married  singularly 
handsome.  It  was  from  her  that 
Gustavo  inherited  his  beauty ;  and  her 
husband  was  a  very  ordinary  type  of 
the  French  shopkeeper — very  plain, 
by  no  means  intellectual,  but  gay, 
good-humoured,  devotedly  attached  to 
his  wife,  and  with  implicit  trust  in  her 
conjugal  virtue.  Never  was  trust 
better  placed.  There  was  not  a  hap- 
pier nor  a  more  faithful  couple  in  the 
quartier  in  which  they  resided. 
Madame  Rameau  hesitated  when  her 
boy,  thinking  of  Julie,  asked  if  no  one 
had  done  more  than  send  to  inquire 
after  him  as  Isaura  had  done. 

After  that  hesitating  pause  she 
said,  "  Yes — a  young  lady  calling  her- 
self Mademoiselle  Julio  Caumartin 
wished  to  instal  herself  here  as  your 
nurse.  When  I  said,  '  Hut  I  am  his 
mother — he  nee  is  no  other  nurses,' 
she  would  have  retreated,  and  looked 
ashamed — poor  thing  !  1  don't  blame 
lier  if  she  loved  my  son.  But,  my 
son,  I  say  this, —  if  you  love  her, 
don't  talk  to  me  about  that  JNIade- 


moiselle  Cicogna;  and  if  you  love 
Mademoiselle  Cicooina,  why,  then 
your  father  will  take  care  that  the 
poor  girl  who  loved  you — not  knowing 
that  you  loved  another — is  not  left  to 
the  temptation  of  penury." 

Rameau's  pale  lips  withered  into  a 
phantom-like  sneer.  Julie !  the  re- 
splendent Julie  ! — true,  only  a  ballet- 
dmcer,  but  whose  equipage  in  the 
Bois  had  once  been  the  envy  of  duch- 
esses— Julie !  who  had  sacrificed  for- 
tune for  his  sake — who,  freed  from 
him,  could  have  millionnaires  again  at 
her  feet ! — Julie  !  to  be  saved  from 
penury,  as  a  shopkeeper  would  save  an 
erring  nursemaid — Julie !  the  irre- 
pressible Julie !  who  had  written  to 
him,  the  day  before  his  illness,  in  a 
pen  dipped,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood 
from  a  vein  she  had  opened  in  her 
arm  :  "  Traitor  ! — I  have  not  seen 
thee  for  three  days.  Dost  thou  dare 
to  love  another  ?  If  so,  I  care  not  how 
thou  attempt  to  conceal  it — woe  to 
her  !  Ingrat  I  woe  to  thee  1  Love  is 
not  love,  unless,  when  beti'ayed  by 
Love,  it  appeals  to  death.  Answer  me 
quick — quick. 

Julie." 

Poor  Gustavo  thought  of  that 
letter  and  groaned.  Certainly  his 
mother  was  right — he  ought  to  get 
rid  of  Julie ;  but  he  did  not  clearly 
see  how  Julie  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  He 
replied  to  Madame  Rameau  peevishly, 
"  Don't  trouble  your  head  about  Ma- 
demoiselle Caumartin  J  she  is  in  no  \ 
want  of  money.  Of  course,  if  I  could 
hope  for  Isaura — but,  alas  !  I  dare  not 
hope.     Give  me  my  tisane." 

When  the  doctor  called  next  day, 
he  looked  grave,  and,  drawing  Madame 
Hameau  into  the  next  room,  he  said, 
*'  We  are  not  getting  on  so  well  as  I 
had  hoped;  the  fever  is  gone,  but 
there  is  much  to  apprehend  from  the 
debility  left  behind.  His  spirits  are 
sadly  depressed."  Then  added  the 
doctor,    pleasautlv.    and    with    that 
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woiidevful  insight  into  our  complex 
Immunity  in  wliich  physicians  excel 
poets,  and  in  whicli  Parisian  phy- 
sicians are  not  excelled  by  any  phy- 
sicians in  the  world, — "  Can't  you 
•Jiink  of  any  bit  of  good  news — that 
•  M.  Thiers  raves  about  your  son's  last 
poem  ' — that  *  it  is  a  question  among 
the  Academicians  between  him  and 
Jules  Janin ' — or  that   '  the  beautiful 

Duchesse  de has  been  placed  in  a 

lunatic  asylum  because  she  has  gone 
mad  for  love  of  a  certain  young  Red 
Republican  whose  name  begins  with 


R.' — can't  you  think  of  any  bit  of 
similar  good  news  ?  If  you  can,  it 
will  be  a  tonic  to  the  relaxed  state  of 
your  dear  boy's  amour  propre,  com- 
pared to  which  all  the  drugs  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  are  moonshine  and 
water ;  and  meanwhile  be  sure  to 
remove  him  to  your  own  house,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  giddy  young 
friends,  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can." 

When  that  great  authority  thus 
left  his  patient's  case  in  the  hands  of 
the  mother,  she  said—"  The  boj  shall 
be  saved." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


ISAUEA  was  seated  beside  the  Venosta, 
— to  whom,  of  late,  she  seemed  to 
cling  with  greater  fondness  than  ever, 
— working  at  some  piece  of  embroid- 
ery— a  labour  from  which  she  had  been 
estranged  for  years  ;  but  now  she  had 
taken  writing,  reading,  music,  into 
passionate  disgust.  Isaura  was  thus 
seated,  silently  intent  upon  her  work, 
and  the  Venosta  in  full  talk,  when 
the  servant  announced  Madame  Ra- 
meau. 

The  name  startled  both;  the  Venosta 
had  never  heard  that  the  poet  had 
a  mother  living,  and  immediately 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Madame 
Rameau  must  be  a  wife  he  had  hitherto 
kept  unrevealed.  And  when  a  woman, 
still  very  handsome,  with  a  countenance 
grave  and  sad,  entered  the  salon,  the 
Venosta  murmured,  "The  husband's 
perfidy  reveals  itself  on  a  wife's  face," 
and  took  out  her  handkerchief  in  pre- 
paration for  sympathising  tears. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  visitor, 
halting,  with  eyes  fixed  on  Isaura, 
"  pardon  my  intrusion — my  son  has 
the  honour  to  be  known  to  you. 
Every  one  who  knows  him  must  share 


in  my  sorrow — so  young — so  promis- 
ing, and  in  such  danger — my  poor 
boy  !  "  Madame  Rameau  stopped 
abruptly.  Her  tears  forced  their  way 
— she  turned  aside  to  conceal  them. 

In  her  twofold  condition  of  being 
— womanhood  and  genius — Isaura 
was  too  largely  endowed  with  that 
quickness  of  sympathy  which  distin- 
guishes woman  from  man,  and  genius 
from  talent,  not  to  be  wondrously 
susceptible  to  pity. 

Already  she  had  wound  her  arm 
round  the  grieving  mother — already 
drawn  her  to  the  seat  from  which  she 
herself  had  risen — and  bending  over 
her  had  said  some  words — true,  con- 
ventional enough  in  themselves, — but 
cooed  forth  in  a  voice  the  softest  I  ever 
expL'ct  to  hear,  save  in  dreams,  on  this 
side  of  the  grave. 

Madame  Rameau  swept  her  hand 
over  her  eyes,  glanced  round  the 
room,  and  noticing  the  Venosta  in 
dressing-robe  and  slippers,  staring 
with  those  Italian  eyes,  in  seeming  so 
quietly  innocent,  in  reality  so  search- 
ingly  shrewd, she  whispered  pleadingly 
"  May  I  speak   to  you  a  few  minutes 
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iilone  ?  "  This  was  not  a  request  that 
Isaura  could  refuse,  th(>n<^h  she  was 
embarrassed  and  troubled  by  the  sur- 
mise of  Madame  Rumeau's  object  in 


asking  it;  aecordiiij^ly  she  led  her 
visitor  into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
making  an  apologetic  sign  to  the 
Venosta,  closed  the  door. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


Whejt  they  were  '  alone,  Madame 
Rameau  took  Isaura's  hand  in  both 
her  own,  and,  gazing  wistfully  into  her 
face,  said,  "  No  wonder  you  are  so 
loved — yours  is  the  beauty  that  sinks 
into  the  heart  and  rests  there.  I 
prize  my  boy  more,  now  that  I  have 
seen  you.  But,  oh  Mademoiselle  ! 
pardon  me — do  not  withdraw  your 
hand — pardon  the  mother  who  comes 
from  the  sick-bed  of  her  only  son  and 
asks  if  you  will  assist  to  save  him  !  A 
word  from  you  is  life  or  death  to 
him ! " 

•*Nay,  nay,  do  not  speak  thus, 
Madame;  your  son  knows  how  much 
I  value,  how  sincerely  I  return,  his 
friendship;  but — but,"  she  paused  a 
moment,  and  continued  sadly  and  with 
tearful  eyes—"  I  have  no  heart  to 
give  to  him — to  any  one." 

"  I  do  not — I  would  not  if  I  dared 
— ask  what  it  would  be  violence  to 
your>elf  to  promise.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  bid  me  return  to  my  son  and  say, 
*  Hope  and  recover,'  but  let  me  take 
some  healing  message  from  your  lips. 
If  I  understand  your  words  rightly,  I 
nt  least  may  say  that  you  do  not  give 
to  another  the  hopes  you  deny  to 
him  ?  " 

"  So  far  you  understand  me  rightly, 
Madame.  It  has  been  said  that 
romance-writers  give  away  so  much 
of  their  hearts  to  heroes  or  heroines 
of  their  own  creation,  that  they  leave 
nothing  worth  the  giving  to  human 
beings  like  themselves.  Perhaps  it  is 
SO;  yet,  Madame," added  Isaura,  with 


a  smile  of  exquisite  sweetness  in  its 
melancholy,  "  I  have  heart  enough 
left  to  feel  for  you." 

^Madame  Rameau  was  touched. 
"  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  saying  you  bave  quoted.  But 
I  must  not  abuse  your  goodness  by 
pressing  further  upon  you  subjects 
from  which  you  shrink.  Only  one 
word  more :  you  know  that  my  bus- 
band  and  I  are  but  quiet  tradesfolk, 
not  in  the  society,  nor  aspiring  to  it, 
to  which  my  son's  talents  have  raised 
himself;  yet  dare  I  ask  that  you  will 
not  close  here  the  acquaintance  that 
I  have  obtruded  on  you  ? — dare  I 
ask,  that  I  may,  now  and  then,  call 
on  you — that  now  and  then  I  may 
see  you  at  my  own  home  ?  Believe 
that  I  would  not  here  ask  anything 
which  your  own  mother  would  dis- 
approve if  she  overlooked  disparities  of 
station.  Humble  as  our  home  is, 
slander  never  passed  its  threshold." 

"  All,  Madame,  I  and  the  Signora 
Venosta,  whom  in  our  Italian  tongue 
I  call  motlier,  can  but  feel  honoured 
and  grateful  whenever  it  pleases  you 
to  receive  visits  from  us." 

"  It  would  be  a  base  return  for  such 
gracious  compliance  with  my  request 
if  I  concealed  from  you  the  reason 
why  I  pray  Heaven  to  bless  you  for 
that  answer.  Tlie  physician  says  that 
it  may  be  long  before  my  son  is  suffi- 
ciently convalescent  to  dispense  with  a 
motliei''s  care,  and  resume  his  former 
life  and  oecu))ation  in  the  great  world, 
It  is  everything  for  us  if  we  can  coax 
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him  into  coining  under  our  own  roof- 
tree.  This  is  difficult  to  do.  It  is 
natural  for  a  vouiig  man  launched  into 
the  world  to  like  his  own  chez  lui. 
Tlien  what  will  happen  to  Gustave  ? 
He,  lonely  and  heart-stricken,  will  ask 
friends,  young  as  himself,  but  far 
stronger,  to  come  and  cheer  him  ;  or 
he  will  seek  to  distract  his  thoughts 
by  the  overwork  of  his  brain;  in 
either  case  he  is  doomed.  But  I  have 
stronger  motives  yet  to  fix  him  awhile 
at  our  heartli.  This  is  just  the 
moment,  once  lost  never  to  be  re- 
gained, when  soothing  companion- 
ship, gentle  reproachiess  advice,  can 
fix  him  lastingly  in  the  habits  and 
modes  of  life  wliich  will  banish  all 
tears  of  his  future  from  the  hearts  of 
his  parents.  You  at  least  honour  him 
with  friendship,  with   kindly  interest 


— you  at  least  would  desire  to  wean 
him  from  all  tliat  a  friend  may  dis- 
approve or  lament — a  creature  whom 
Providence  meant  to  be  good,  and 
perhaps  great.  If  I  say  to  him,  "  It 
will  be  long  before  you  can  go  out 
and  see  your  friends,  but  at  my  house 
your  friends  shall  come  and  see  you — 
among  them  Signora  Venosta  and 
^lademoiselle  Cicogna  will  now  and 
then  drop  in — my  victory  is  gained, 
and  my  son  is  saved.'  " 

"  Miidame,"  said  Isanra,  half  sob- 
bing, "  what  a  blessing  to  have  a 
motlier  like  you !  Love  so  nobl.- 
ennobles  those  who  hear  its  voice. 
Tell  your  son  how  ardently  I  wish 
him  to  be  well,  and  to  fulfil  more 
tlian  the  promise  of  bis  genius:  tell 
him  also  this — how  I  envy  him  his 
mother  1 " 


CHAPTER   XV. 


It  needs  no  length  of  words  to  inform 
thee,  my  intelligent  reader,  be  thou 
man  or  woman — but  more  especially 
woman — of  the  consequences  following 
each  other,  as  wave  follows  wave  in  a 
tide,  that  resulted  from  the  interview 
with  which  my  last  chapter  closed. 
Gustave  is  removed  to  his  parents' 
house ;  he  remains  for  weeks  confined 
within  doors,  or,  on  sunny  days,  taken 
an  hour  or  so  in  his  own  carriage, 
drawn  by  the  horse  bought  from 
Rochebriant,  into  by-roads  remote 
from  the  fashionable  world;  Isaura 
visits  his  mother,  liking,  respecting, 
influenced  by  her  more  and  more;  in 
those  visits  she  sits  beside  the  sofa  on 
which  Rameau  reclines.  Gradually, 
gently — more  and  more  by  his  mother's 
lips — is  impressed  on  her  the  belief  tiiat 
it  is  in  her  power  to  save  a  human 
life,  and  to  animate  its  career  towards 


those  goals  which  are  never  based  wholly 
upon  earth  in  the  earnest  eyes  of  genius, 
or  perhaps  in  the  yet  more  upward 
vision  of  pure-souled  believing  woman. 

And  Gustave  himself,  as  he  passes 
through  the  slow  stages  of  conval- 
escence, seems  so  gratefully  to  ascribe 
to  her  every  step  in  his  progress — ■ 
seems  so  gently  sol'tened  in  character 
— seems  so  reiined  from  the  old  affec- 
tations, so  ennobled  above  the  old 
cynicism — and,  above  all,  so  needing 
her  presence,  so  sunless  without  it, 
that — well,  need  I  finish  the  sentence  ? 
— the  reader  will  complete  what  I 
leave  unsaid. 

Enough,  that  one  day  Isaura  re- 
turned home  from  a  visit  at  Madame 
Rameau's  with  the  knowledge  that 
her  hand  was  pledged — her  future  life 
disposed  of;  and  that,  escaping  from 
the  Venosta,  whom  she  so  fondly,  and 
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in   her  hunger  for  a   mother's   love, 
called  Madre,  the  girl  shut  lierself  up  ' 
in  her  own  room  with  locked  doors.      I 

Ah,  poor  child !  ah,  sweet-voiced 
Isaura!  whose  delicate  image  I  feel  i 
myself  too  rude  and  too  hard  to 
transfer  to  this  page  in  the  purity  of 
its  outlines,  and  the  hlcnded  softnesses 
of  its  hues — thou  who,  when  saying 
things  serious  in  the  words  men  use, 
saidst  them  with  a  seriousness  so 
charming,  and  with  looks  so  feminine 
— thou,  of  whom  no  man  I  ever  knew 
was  quite  worthy — ah,  poor,  simple, 
miserable  girl,  as  I  see  tliee  now  in 
the  solitude  of  that  white-curtained 
virginal  room ;  hast  thou,  then,  merged 
at  last  thy  peculiar  star  into  the  cluster 
of  all  these  commonplace  girls  whose 
lips  have  said  "  Ay,"  when  their  hearts 
said  "No?" — thou, oh  brilliant  Isaura! 
thou,  oh  poor  motherless  cliild  ! 

She  had  sunk  into  her  chair — her 
own  favourite  chair — the  covering  of 
it  had  been  embroidered  by  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil,  and  bestowed  on  her 
as  a  birthday  present  last  year — the 
year  in  which  she  had  first  learned 
what  it  is  to  love — the  year  in 
which  she  had  first  learned  what 
it  is  to  strive  for  fame.  And 
somehow  uniting,  as  many  young 
people  do,  love  and  fame  in  dreams  of 
the  future,  that  silken  seat  had  been 
to  her  as  the  Tripod  of  Delphi  was 
to  the  Pythian  :  she  had  taken  to  it,  as 
it  were  intuitively,  in  all  tliose  hours, 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  when  yotith 
seeks  to  prophesy,  and  does  but  dream. 


There  she  sate  now,  in  a  sort  of 
stupor — a  sort  of  dreary  bewilderment 
— the  illusion  of  the  Pythian  gone-^ 
desire  of  dream  and  of  prophecy  alike 
extinct — pressing  lier  hands  together, 
and  muttering  to  herself,  "  What  has 
happened  ? — what  have  I  done  ?  " 

Three  hours  later  you  would  not 
have  recognized  tlie  same  face  that 
you  see  now.  For  then  the  bravery, 
the  honour,  the  loyalty  of  the  girl's 
nature  had  asserted  their  command. 
Her  promise  had  been  given  to  one  man 
— it  could  not  be  recalled.  Thought 
itself  of  any  other  man  must  be 
banished.  On  her  hearth  lay  ashes 
and  tinder — the  last  remains  of  every 
treasured  note  from  Graham  Vane; 
of  the  hoarded  newspaper  extracts 
that  contained  his  name ;  of  the  dry 
treatise  he  had  publislied,  and  which 
had  made  the  lovely  romance-writer 
first  desire  "  to  know  something  about 
politics."  Ay,  if  the  treatise  had  been 
upon  fox-hunting,  she  would  have 
desired  "  to  know  something  about" 
that !  Above  all,  yet  distinguishable 
from  the  rest — as  the  sparks  still  upon 
stem  and  leaf  here  and  there  faintly 
glowed  and  twinkled — the  withered 
flowers  which  recorded  that  happy 
hour  in  the  arbour,  and  the  walks  of 
the  forsaken  garden  —  the  hour  in 
which  she  had  so  blissfully  pledged 
herself  to  renounce  that  career  in  art 
wherein  fame  would  have  been  secured, 
but  which  would  not  have  united 
Fame  with  Love — in  dreams  evermore 
over  now. 


BOOK    X 


CHAPTER   I. 


Graham  Vane  had  heard  nothing 
for  months  from  M.  Renard,  when 
one  morning  he  received  the  letter  I 
translate: — 

"Monsieur, — I  am  happy  to  hi- 
form  you  that  I  have  at  last  obtained 
one  piece  of  information  which  may 
lead  to  a  more  important  discovery. 
When  we  parted  after  our  fruitless 
research  in  Vienna,  we  had  hotli  con- 
curred in  the  persuasion,  that  for  some 
reason  known  only  to  the  two  ladies 
themselves,  Madame  Marigny  and 
Madame  Duval  hud  exchanged  names 
— that  it  was  Madame  Marigny  who 
had  deceased  in  the  name  of  Madame 
Duval,  and  Madame  Duval  who  sur- 
vived in  that  of  Marigny. 

"  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  heau 
Monsieur  who  had  visited  tlie  false 
Duval  must  have  been  cognisant  of 
this  exchange  of  name,  and  that  if  his 
name  and  whereabouts  could  be  ascer- 
tained, he,  in  all  probability,  would 
know  what  had  become  of  the  lady 
who  is  the  object  of  our  research; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years 
he  would  probably  have  very  slight 
motive  to  preserve  that  concealment 
of  facts  which  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  convenient  at  the  time.  The 
lover  of  the  soi-disant  Mademoiselle 
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Duval  was  by  such  accounts  as  we 
could  gain  a  man  of  some  rank — 
very  possibly  a  married  man ;  and  the 
liaison,  in  short,  was  one  of  those 
which,  while  they  last,  necessitate 
precautious  and  secrecy. 

"  Therefore,  dismissing  all  attempts 
at  further  trace  of  the  missing  lady, 
I  resolved  to  return  to  Vienna  as  soon 
as  the  business  that  recalled  me  to 
Paris  was  c  )ncluded,  and  devote  my- 
self exclusively  to  the  search  after  the 
amorous  and  mysterious  Monsieur. 

"  I  did  not  state  this  determination 
to  you,  because,  possibly,  I  might  be 
in  error — or,  if  not  in  error,  at  least 
too  sanguine  in  my  expectations — and 
it  is  best  to  avoid  disappointing  an 
honourable  client. 

•'  One  thing  was  clear,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  soi-disant  Duval's  decease, 
the  beau  Monsieur  was  at  Vienna. 

"  It  appeared  also  tolerably  clear 
that  when  the  lady  friend  of  the 
deceased  quitted  Munich  so  privately, 
it  was  to  Vienna  she  repaired,  and 
from  Vienna  comes  the  letter  demand- 
ing the  certificates  of  Madame  Duval's 
death.  Pardon  me  if  I  remind  you 
of  all  these  circumstances,  on  doubt 
fresh  in  your  recollection.  I  repeat 
them  in  order  to  justify  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  led  me. 
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"  I  could  not,  however,  get  per- 
mission to  absent  myself  from  P.iris 
for  the  time  I  might  recjuire  till  the 
end  of  last  April.  I  had  meunvvliile 
sought  all  private  means  of  ascertain- 
ing what  Frenchmen  of  rank  and 
station  were  in  that  capital  in  the 
autumn  of  18i9.  Among  the  list  of 
the  very  few  such  Messieurs  I  fixed 
upon  one  as  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
mysterious  Achille — Achille  was,  in- 
deed, his  no7n  de  hapteme. 

"  A  man  of  intrigue — a  hotmes  for- 
tunes— of  lavish  expenditure  withal ; 
very  tenacious  of  his  dignity,  and 
av(.idiiig  any  petty  scandals  by  which 
it  might  be  lowered;  just  the  man 
who,  in  some  passing  afi'air  of  gallantry 
with  a  lady  of  doubtful  repute,  would 
never  have  signed  liis  titular  designa- 
tion to  a  letter,  and  would  have  kept 
himself  as  much  incognito  as  lie  could. 
But  this  man  was  dead — had  been 
dead  some  years.  He  had  not  died  at 
Vienna — never  visited  that  capital  for 
some  years  before  his  death.  He  was 
then,  and  hud  long  been,  the  ami  de  la 
maison  of  one  of  those  grandes  dames 
of  whose  intimacy  grands  seigneurs 
are  not  ashamed.  They  parade  there 
the  honnes fortunes  they  conceal  else- 
where. Monsieur  and  the  grande 
dame  were  at  Baden  when  the  former 
died.  Now,  Monsieur,  a  Don  Juan 
of  that  stamp  is  pretty  sure  always  to 
have  a  confidential  Leporello.  If  I 
could  find  Leporello  alive  I  might 
h'arn  the  secrets  not  to  be  extracted 
from  a  Don  Juan  defunct.  I  ascer- 
tained, in  truth,  both  at  Vienna,  to 
which  I  first  repaired  in  order  to  verify 
the  renseigniments  I  had  obtained  at 
Paris,  and  at  Baden,  to  which  I  then 
bent  my  way,  that  this  brilliant  noble 
had  a  favourite  valet  who  had  lived 
with  him  from  his  youth — an  Italian, 
who  had  contrived  in  the  course  of 
his  service  to  lay  by  savings  enough 
to  set  up  a  hotel  somewhere  in  Italy, 
supposed  to  be  Pisa.  To  Pisa  I  re- 
paired, but   the  man   had  left  some  > 


years ;  his  hotel  had  not  prospered — 
he  had  left  in  debt.  No  one  could  say 
what  had  become  of  him.  At  last, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  research,  I 
found  him  installed  as  manager  of  a 
small  hotel  at  Genoa — a  pleasant  fellow 
enough  ;  and  after  friendly  intercourse 
with  him  (of  course  I  lodged  at  his 
hotel),  I  easily  led  him  to  talk  of 
his  earlier  life  and  adventures,  and 
especially  of  his  former  master,  of 
whose  splendid  career  in  the  army  of 
'La  Belle  Dcesse '  he  was  not  a 
little  proud.  It  was  not  very  easy 
to  get  him  to  the  particular  subject 
in  question.  In  fact,  the  aflair  with 
the  poor  false  Duval  had  been  so  brief 
and  undistinguished  an  episode  in  his 
master's  life,  that  it  was  not  without 
a  strain  of  memory  that  he  reached  it. 

"  By  little  and  little,  however,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  evenings, 
and  by  the  aid  of  many  flasks  of 
Orviette  or  bottles  of  Lacrima  (wines. 
Monsieur,  that  I  do  not  commend  to 
any  one  who  desires  to  keep  his 
stomach  sound  and  his  secrets  safe),  I 
gathered  these  particulars. 

"  Our  Don  Juan,  since  the  loss  of  a 
wife  in  the  first  year  of  marriage,  had 
rarely  visited  Paris,  where  he  had  a 
domicile — his  ancestral  hotel  there  he 
had  sold. 

"  But  happening  to  visit  that 
capital  of  Europe  a  few  months  before 
we  came  to  our  dates  at  Aix-la-Clia- 
pelle,  he  made  acquaintance  with  Ma- 
dame  Marigny,  a  natural  daughter  of 
high-placed  parents,  by  whom,  of 
course,  she  had  never  been  acknow- 
ledged, but  who  had  contrived  that 
she  should  receive  a  good  education  at 
a  convent;  and  on  leaving  it  also  con- 
trived that  an  old  soldier  of  fortune — ■ 
wliichn  cans  an  officer  without  fortune 
— who  ha  1  served  in  Algiers  with 
some  distinction,  should  offer  her  his 
hand,  and  add  the  modest  dot  they 
assigned  her  to  his  yet  more  modest 
income.  They  contrived  also  that  she 
should    understand    tht;    offer    must 
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lie  accepted.  Thus  Mademoiselle 
■  Quelque  Chose '  became  Madame 
Marigny,  and  she,  on  her  part,  con- 
trived that  a  year  or'  so  later  she 
hhould  be  left  a  widow.  After  a 
marriage,  of  course,  the  parents 
v\  ashed  their  hands  of  her — they  had 
done  their  duty.  At  the  time  Don 
Juan  made  this  lady's  acquaintance 
nothing  could  be  said  against  her 
diaracter;  but  the  milliners  and 
liutchers  had  begun  to  imply  tliat 
they  would  rather  have  her  money 
than  trust  to  her  character.  Don 
Juan  fell  in  love  with  her,  satisfied 
tlie  immediate  claims  of  milliner  and 
butcher,  and  when  they  quitted  Paris 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet 
later  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  when 
he  resorted  to  that  sultry,  and,  to  my 
mind,  unalluring  spa,  he  was  surprised 
by  a  line  from  her  saying  that  she  had 
clianged  her  name  of  Marigny  for 
that  of  Duval. 

"  '  I  recollect,'  said  Leporello,  '  that 
two  days  afterwards  my  master  said  to 
me,  "  Caution  and  secrecy.  Don't 
mention  my  name  at  the  hou.-e  to 
wliich  I  may  send  you  with  any  note 
for  Madame  Duval.  I  don't  announce 
my  name  when  I  call.  La  petit 
Marigny  has  exchanged  her  name  for 
tliat  of  Louise  Duval ;  and  I  find 
that  there  is  a  Louise  Duval  here,  her 
friend,  who  is  niece  to  a  relation 
of  my  own,  and  a  terrible  relation  to 
quarrel  with — a  dead  shot  and  un- 
rivalled swordsman — Victor  de  Mau- 
leon."  My  master  was  brave  enough, 
but  he  enjoyed  life,  and  he  did  not 
think  la  petit  Marigny  worth  being 
killed  for.' 

"  Leporello  remembered  very  little 
of  what  followed.  All  he  did  re- 
member is  that  Don  Juan,  when  at 
Vienna,  said  to  him  one  morning, 
looking  less  gay  than  usual,  '  It  is 
finished  with  la  petite  Marigny — she 
is  no  more.'  Then  he  ordered  his 
bath,  wrote  a  note,  and  said  with  tears 
iu  his  eyes,  '  Take  this  to  Mademoiselle 


Celeste;  not  to  be  compared  to  la 
petite  Marigny ;  but  la  petite  Celeste 
is  still  alive.'  Ah,  Monsieur!  if  only 
any  man  in  France  could  be  as  proud 
of  his  ruler  as  that  Italian  was  of  my 
countryman!  Alas!  we  Frenchmen 
are  all  made  to  command — or  at  least 
we  think  ourselves  so — and  we  are  in- 
sulted by  one  who  says  to  us,  '  Serve 
and  obey.'  Now-a-days,  in  France  we 
find  all  Don  Juans  and  no  Leporellos. 

"After  strenuous  exertions  upon 
my  part  to  recall  to  Leporello's  mind 
the  important  question  whether  he 
had  ever  seen  the  true  Duval,  passing 
under  the  name  of  Marigny — whether 
she  had  not  presented  herself  to  his 
master  at  Vienna  or  elsewhere — he 
rubbed  his  forehead,  and  drew  from 
it  these  reminiscences. 

" '  On  the  day  that  his  Excellency,' 
— Leporello  generally  so  styled  his 
master — "  Excellency,"  as  you  are 
aware,  is  the  title  an  Italian  would 
give  to  Satan  if  taking  his  wages, — 
'  told  me  that  la  petite  Marigny  was 
no  more,  be  had  received  previously  a 
lady  veiled  and  mantled,  whom  I  did 
not  recognise  as  any  one  I  had  seen 
befire,  but  I  noticed  her  way  of  carry- 
ing herself — haughtily — her  head 
thrown  back ;  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self, that  lady  is  one  of  his  grandes, 
dames.  She  did  call  again  two  or 
three  times,  never  announcing  her 
name ;  then  she  did  not  reappear. 
She  might  be  Madame  Duval — I 
can't  say.' 

"  '  But  did  you  never  hear  his  Ex- 
cellency speak  of  the  real  Duval  after 
that  time  ?  ' 

"  '  No — non  mi  ricordo — I  don't 
remember.* 

"  '  Nor  of  some  living  Madame 
Marignv,  though  the  real  one  was 
dead  ? '" 

" '  Stop,  I  do  recollect ;  not  that 
he  ever  named  such  a  person  to  me, 
but  that  I  have  posted  letters  for  him 
to  a  Madame  Marigny — oh  yes  !  even 
years  after  the  said  petite  Marigny 
e3 
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was  dead ;  and  once  I  did  venture  to 
Bay,  "  Pardon  me,  Eccellenza,  butmiiy 
I  ask  if  that  poor  lady  is  really  dead, 
since  I  have  to  prepay  this  letter  to 
her  ?  " ' 

"  '  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  Madame 
Marigny !  Of  course  the  one  you 
know  is  dead,  but  there  are  others 
of  the  same  name  ;  this  lady  is  of 
my  family.  Indeed,  her  house,  though 
noble  in  itself,  recognises  the  re- 
presentative of  mine  as  its  head,  and 
I  am  too  bon  prince  not  to  ac- 
knowledge and  serve  any  one  who 
branches  out  of  my  own  tree."  * 

"  A  day  after  this  last  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject,  Leporello  said 
to  me :  '  My  friend,  you  certainly 
have  some  interest  in  ascertaining 
what  became  of  the  lady  who  took 
the  name  of  Marigny.'  (I  state  this 
frankly.  Monsieur,  to  show  how  ditR- 
cult  even  for  one  so  prudent  as  I 
am  to  beat  about  a  bush  long  but 
what  you  let  people  know  the  sort 
of  bird  you  are  in  searc'.i  of.) 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  she  does  interest 
me.  I  knew  something  of  that 
Victor  de  Mauleon,  whom  bis  Excel- 
lency did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  kindly  act  to 
her  relation  if  one  could  learn  what 
became  of  Louise  Duval.' 

"  '  I  can  put  you  on  the  way  of 
learning  all  that  his  Excellency  was 
likely  to  have  known  of  her  through 
correspondence.  I  have  often  heard 
him  quote,  with  praise,  a  saying  so 
clever  that  it  might  have  been  Italian 
— -"  Never  write,  never  burn ; "  that 


is,  never  commit  yourself  by  a  letter- 
keep  all  letters  that  could  put  others 
in  your  power.  All  the  letters  he 
received  were  carefully  kept  and 
labelled.  I  sent  them  to  his  son  in 
four  largo  trunks.  His  son,  no  doubt, 
has  them  still.' 

"  Now,  however,  I  have  exhausted 
my  budget.  I  arrived  at  Paris  last 
night.  I  strongly  advise  you  to 
come  hither  at  once,  if  you  still  desire 
to  prosecute  your  search. 

"  You,  Monsieur,  can  do  what  I 
could  not  venture  to  do ;  you  can  ask 
the  son  of  Don  Juan  if,  amid  the 
correspondence  of  his  father,  which 
he  may  have  preserved,  there  be  any 
signed  Marigny  or  Duval — any,  in 
short,  which  can  throw  light  on  this 
very  obscure  complication  of  circum- 
stances. A  grand  seigneur  would 
naturally  be  more  complaisant  to  a 
man  of  your  station  than  he  would  be 
to  an  agent  of  police.  Don  Juan's  son, 
inheriting  his  father's  title,  is  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  de  Rochebriant ;  and 
permit  me  to  add,  that  at  this  moment, 
as  the  journals  doubtless  inform  you, 
all  Paris  resounds  with  the  rumour  of 
coming  war  ;  and  Monsieur  de  Roche- 
briant— who  is,  as  I  have  ascertained, 
now  in  Paris — it  may  be  difficult  to 
find  anywhere  on  earth  a  month  or 
two  hence. — I  hare  the  honour,  with 
protbund  consideration,  &c.,  &c., 

« I.  Renaed." 

The  day  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  Graham  Vane  was  in  Paris. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Among  things  indescribable  is  that 
which  is  called  "  Agitation  "  in  Paris 
■ — "  Agitation  "  without  riot  or  vio- 
lence— showing  itself  by  uo  disorderly 


act,  no  turbulent  outburst.  Perhaps 
the  cafes  are  more  crowded ;  pas- 
sengers in  the  streets  stop  each  other 
more  often,  and    converse  in  small 
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I'Aots  and  groups;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
ill.  re  is  little  externally  to  show  how 

!  dly  the  heart  of  Paris  is  beating. 

;raveller  may  be  passing  through 
uuet  landscapes,  unconscious  that  a 
L:ifat  battle  is  going  on  some  miles 
ott',  but  if  he  will  stop  and  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  he  will  recognise,  by  a 
'  ■vtain    indescribable    vibration,    the 

'.ce  of  the  cannon. 

But  at  Paris  an  acute  observer  need 
not  stop  and  put  his  ear  to  the  ground ; 
iie  feels  w  ithiu  himself  a  vibration — a 
mysterious  inward  sympathy  which 
communicates  to  the  individual  a  con- 
scious thrill — when  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  are  stirred,  no  matter 
how  silently. 

Tortoni's  cafe  was  thronged  when 
Duplessis  and  Frederic  Lemercier  en- 
tered it :  it  was  in  vain  to  order 
breakfast ;  no  table  was  vacant  either 
within  the  lOoms  or  under  the  awn- 
ings without. 

But  they  could  not  retreat  so 
quickly  as  they  had  entered.  On 
catching  sight  of  the  financier  several 
men  rose  and  gathered  round  him, 
eagerly  questioning : — 

"  What  do  you  think,  Duplessis  ? 
Will  any  insult  to  France  put  a  drop 
of  warm  blood  into  the  frigid  veins  of 
that  miserable  Ollivier  ?  " 

"It  is  not  yet  clear  that  Fiance 
has  been  insulted.  Messieurs,"  replied 
Duplessis,  phlegmatically. 

"  Bah  !  Not  insidted  !  The  very 
nomination  of  a  Hohenzollern  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  an  insult — what 
would  you  have  more  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Duplessis," 
said  the  Vicomte  de  Breze,  wl)ose 
habitual  light  good  temper  seemed 
exchanged  for  insolent  swagger — "  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  your  friend  the 
Emperor  has  no  more  courage  than  a 
chicken.  He  is  grown  old,  and  infirm, 
and  lazy;  he  knows  that  he  can't  even 
mount  on  horseback.  But  if,  before 
this  day  week,  ho  has  not  declared 
war  ou  the  Prussians,  he  will  be  lucky 


if  he  can  get  off  as  quietly  as  poof 
Louis  Philippe  did  under  shelter  o( 
his  umbrella,  and  ticketed  '  Schmidt.' 
Or  (ould  you  not,  M.  Duplessis,  send 
him  back  to  London  in  a  bill  of  ex- 
change ?  " 

"  For  a  man  of  your  literary  repute, 
M  le"  Vicomte,"  said  Duplessis,  "  you 
indulge  in  a  strange  confusion  of 
metaphors.  But,  pardon  me,  1  came 
here  to  breakfast,  and  I  cannot  remain 
to  quarrel.  Come,  Lemercier,  let  us 
take  our  chance  of  a  cutlet  at  the 
Trois  Freres." 

"  Fox,  Fox,"  cried  Lemercier, 
whistling  to  a  poodle  that  had  followed 
him  into  the  cafe,  and,  frightened  by 
the  sudden  movement  and  loud  voices 
of  the  habi/ues,  had  taken  refuge 
under  the  table. 

"  Your  dog  is  poltron,"  said  De 
Breze;  "  call  him  Nap." 

At  this  stroke  of  humour  there  was 
a  general  laugh,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Duplessis  escaped,  and  Frederic,  having 
discovered  and  caught  his  dog,  followed 
with  that  animal  tenderly  clasped  in 
his  arms.  "  I  would  not  lose  Fox  for 
a  great  deal,"  said  Lemercier  with  effu- 
sion ;  "  a  pledge  of  love  and  fidelity 
from  an  English  lady  the  most  dis- 
tinguislicd  :  the  lady  left  me,  the  dog 
remains." 

Duplessis  smiled  grimly  :  "  What  a 
thorouglibred  Parisian  you  are,  my 
dear  Fi-edcric  !  1  believe  if  the  trump 
of  the  last  angel  were  sounding,  the 
Parisians  would  be  divided  into  two 
sets :  one  would  be  singing  the  Mar- 
seillaise, and  parading  the  red  flag ;  the 
other  would  be  shrugging  their  shoul- 
ders and  saying,  '  Bah !  as  if  le  Bon 
Dieu  would  have  the  bad  taste  to  in- 
jure Paris — the  Scat  of  the  Graces,  the 
School  of  the  Arts,  the  Fountain  of 
Reason,  the  Eye  of  the  World  ;  *  and 
so  be  found  by  the  destroying  angel 
caressing  poodles  and  making  bans  mots 
about  les  femmes." 

"  And  quite  right,  too,"  said  Le- 
mercier, compliiccutly  j  "  what  other 
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jjpople  in  tlie  world  could  retain  light- 
ness of  heart  under  circumstances  so 
unpleasant  ?  But  why  do  you  take 
things  so  solemnly  ?  Of  course  tliere 
will  be  war — idle  now  to  talk  of  ex- 
planations and  excuses.  When  a 
Frenchman  says,  '  I  am  insulted/  he  is 
not  going  to  be  told  that  he  is  not  in- 
sulted. He  means  figliting,  and  not 
apologising.  But  what  if  there  be  war  ? 
Our  brave  soldiers  beat  the  Prussians 
- — take  the  Rhine — -return  to  Paris 
covered  with  laurels  ;  a  new  Boulevard 
de  Berlin  eclipses  the  Boulevard 
Sebastopol.  By  the  way,  Duplessis,  a 
Boulevard  de  Berlin  will  be  a  good 
speculation — better  than  the  Rue  de 
Louvier.  Ah  !  is  not  that  my  English 
friend,  Grarm  Varn  ?  "  here,  quitting 
the  arm  of  Duplessis,  Lemercier  stop- 
ped a  gentleman  who  w:is  about  to  pass 
him  unnoticing.  "  Bon  jour,  mon  ami  / 
how  long  have  you  been  at  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  only  arrived  last  evening," 
answered  Graham,  "  and  my  stay  may 
be  so  short  that  it  is  a  piece  of  good 
luck,  my  dear  Lemercier,  to  meet  with 
you,  and  exchange  a  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand." 

"  We  are  just  going  to  breakfast  at 
the  Trois  Freres — Duplessis  and  I — 
pray  join  us." 

"  With  great  pleasure — ah,  M. 
Duplessis,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  that  the  Emperor  will  be  firm 
enough  to  check  the  advances  of  that 
martial  fever  which,  to  judge  by  the 
persons  I  meet,  seems  to  threaten 
delirium." 

Duplessis  looked  very  keenly  at 
Graham's  face,  as  he  replied  slowly  : 
"  Tlie  English,  at  least,  ought  to  know 
that  when  the  Emperor  by  his  last 
reforms  resigned  liis  personal  authority 
for  constitutional  monarcliy,  it  ceased 
to  be  a  question  whether  he  coukl 
or  could  not  be  firm  in  matters 
that  belonged  to  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Cliambers.  I  presume  that  if  Monsieur 
Gladstone  advised  Queen  Victoria  to 
declare   war   upon   the    Emperor    of 


Russia,  backed  by  a  vast  majority  in 
Parliament,  you  would  think  me  very 
ignorant  of  constitutional  monarcliy 
and  Parliamentary  government  if  I 
said,  '  I  hope  Queen  Victoria  will  resist 
that  martial  fever.'" 

"  You  rebuke  me  very  fairly,  ^f. 
Duplessis,  if  you  can  show  me  that  tliL' 
two  cases  are  analogous  ;  but  we  do 
not  understand  in  England  that,  de- 
spite his  last  reforms,  the  Emperor  has 
so  abnegated  his  individual  ascendancy, 
that  his  will,  clearly  and  resolutely 
expressed,  would  not  prevail  in  his 
Council  and  silence  opposition  in  the 
Chambers.  Is  it  so  ?  I  ask  for  in- 
formation." 

The  three  men  were  walking  on 
towards  the  Palais  Royal  side  by  side 
while  this  conversation  proceeded. 

"That  all  depends,"  replied  Du- 
plessis, "upon  what  may  be  the  increase 
of  popular  excitement  at  Paris.  If  it 
slackens,  the  Emperor,  no  doubt,  could  . 
turn  to  wise  account  that  favourable 
pause  in  the  fever.  But  if  it  continues 
to  swell,  and  Paris  cries  '  War,'  in  a 
voice  as  loud  as  it  cried  to  Louis 
Philippe  '  Res'olution,'  do  you  think 
that  the  Emperor  could  impose  on  his 
ministers  the  wisdom  of  Peace  ?  His 
ministers  would  he  too  terrified  by  the 
clamour  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  opposing  it — they  would  resign. 
Where  is  the  Emperor  to  find  another 
Cabinet?- — a  peace  Cabinet?  What 
and  who  are  the  orators  for  peace  ? — 
what  a  handful ! — who  ?  Ganibetta, 
Jules  Favre,  avowed  Republicans, — 
would  they  even  accept  the  post  of 
ministers  to  Louis  Napoleon  ?  If  they 
did,  would  not  their  first  step  be  the 
abolition  of  the  Empire  ?  Napoleon 
is  therefore  so  far  a  constitutional 
monarch  in  the  same  sense  as  Queen 
Victoria,  that  the  popular  will  in  tJio 
country  (and  in  France  in  such  matter 
Paris  is  the  country)  controls  the 
Chambers,  controls  the  Cabinet ;  and 
against  the  Cabinet  the  Emperor  could 
not  contend.     I  say   uotbiug   of  the 
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■,ni\v — a  power  in  France  uiilciiown  to 
:ou  in  England,  wliicb  would  certainly 
i-atcrnise  with  no  peace  party.  If 
var  is  procluinied, — let  Engl;ind  hluinc 
t  if  she  will — she  can't  lament  it  more 
han  I  slioulil :  but  let  England  blame 
he  nation  ;  let  her  blame,  if  she  please, 
he  form  of  the  government,  which 
•ests  upon  popular  suftVage ;  but  do 
lot  let  Iter  blame  our  sovereign  more 
.haw  the  French  would  blame  her  own, 
f  compelled  bj'  the  conditions  on 
jvhich  she  holds  her  crown  to  sign  a 
'li'claratioii  of  war,  which  vast  majo- 
rities in  a  Parliament  just  elected,  and 
I  Council  of  Ministers  whom  she  could 
jot  practically  replace,  enforced  upon 
|ber  will.'' 

"  Your  observations,  M.  Duplessis, 
impress  me  strongly,  and  add  to  the 
deep  anxieties  with  which,  in  common 
witli  all  my  countrymen,  I  regard  the 
menacing  aspect  of  the  present  houi% 
Let  us  hope  the  best.  Our  Govern- 
ment, I  know,  is  exerting  itself  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  its  power,  to  remove 
every  just  ground  of  offence  that  the 
unfortunate  nomination  of  a  German 
Prince  to  the  Spanish  throne  could  not 
fail  to  have  given  to  French  states- 
men." 

"  I  am  glad  you  concede  that  such  a 
nomination  was  a  just  ground  of 
offence,"  said  Lemcrcier,  rather  bit- 
terly;  "for  I  have  met  Englishmen 
who  asserted  that  France  had  no  right 
to  resent  any  choice  of  a  sovereign  that 
Spain  might  make." 

"  Englishmen  in  general  are  not 
very  reflective  politicians  in  foreign 
atl'airs,"  said  Graham  ;  "  but  those 
who  are,  must  see  that  Fi-ance  could 
not,  without  alarm  the  most  justifi- 
able, contemplate  a  cordon  of  hostile 
states  being  drawn  around  her  on  all 
side>,— Germany,  in  itself  so  formid- 
able since  the  field  of  Sadowa,  on  the 
east ;  a  German  prince  in  the  south- 
west; the  not  improbable  alliance 
between  Prussia  and  the  Italian 
kingdom,    already   so  alienated    from 


the  France  to  which  it  owed  so  much. 
If  England  would  be  uneasy  were  a 
great  maritime  power  possessed  of 
/.ntwerp,  how  much  more  uneasy 
might  France  justly  be  if  Prussia 
could  add  the  armies  of  Spain  to  those 
of  Germany,  and  launch  them  both 
upon  France.  But  that  cause  of 
alarm  is  over — the  Hoiienzollern  is 
withdrawn.  Let  us  hope  for  the 
best." 

The  three  men  had  now  seated 
themselves  at  a  table  in  the  Trois 
Freres,  and  Lemcrcier  volunteered  the 
task  of  inspecting  the  menu  and 
ordering  the  repast,  still  keeping 
guard  on  Fox. 

"  Observe  that  man,"  said  Duples- 
sis, pointing  towards  a  gentleman  who 
had  just  entered;  "the  other  day  he 
wa=  the  popular  hero — now,  in  the 
excitement  of  threatened  war,  he  is 
permitted  to  order  his  biffeck  uncon- 
gratulated,  uncaressed ;  such  is  fame 
at  Paris!  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow." 

"  How  did  the  man  become 
famous  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  painter,  and  refused  a 
decoration — the  only  French  painter 
who  ever  did." 

"  And  why  refuse  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  more  stared  at  as 
the  man  who  refused  than  he  would 
have  been  as  the  man  who  accepted. 
If  ever  the  Red  Republicans  have 
their  day,  those  among  them  most 
certain  of  human  condemnation  will 
be  the  coxcombs  who  have  gone  mad 
from  the  desire  of  human  applause." 

"  You  are  a  profound  philosopher, 
M.  Duplessis." 

"  I  hope  not — I  have  an  especial 
contempt  for  philosophers.  Pardon 
me  a  moment — I  see  a  man  to  whom 
I  would  say  a  word  or  two." 

Duplessis  crossed  ov^r  to  another 
table  to  speak  to  a  middle-aged  man 
ol'  somewh;it  remarkable  countenance, 
with  the  red  ribbon  in  his  buttun-iiole, 
in  whom  Graham  recognised  an  ex- 
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ininistcr  of  the  Emperor,  differing 
from  most  of  those  at  that  day  in  his 
Cabinet,  in  the  reputation  of  being 
loyal  to  his  master  and  courageous 
against  a  mob. 

Left  thus  alone  with  Lemercier, 
Graham  said — 

"  Pray  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
your  friend  the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
briant.  1  called  at  his  apartment  this 
morning,  and  I  was  told  that  he  had 
gone  on  some  visit  into  the  country, 
taking  his  valet,  and  the  concierge 
could  not  give  me  his  address.  I 
thought  myself  so  lucky  on  meeting 
with  you,  who  are  sure  to  know." 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  it  is  some  days 
since  I  saw  Alain.  But  Duplessis  will 
be  sure  to  know."  Here  the  financier 
rejoined  them. 

"  Mon  cher,  Grarm  Varn  wants  to 
know  for  wliat  Sabine  shades  Roche- 
briant  has  desci'ted  the  'fumum  opes 
strepitumque '  of  the  capital." 

"Ah!  the  Marquis  is  a  friend  of 
yours,  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  boast  that  honour, 
hut  he  is  an  acquaintance  whom  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  again." 

"  At  this  moment  he  is  at  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon's  country- 
house  near  Fontainehleau ;  I  had  a 
hurried  line  from  him  two  days  ago 
stating  that  he  was  going  there  on 
her  urgent  invitation.  But  he  may 
return  to-morrow;  at  all  events  he 
dines  with  me  on  the  8th,  and  I  shall 
be  ('harmed  if  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  meet  him  at  my  house. 

"  It  is  an  invitation  too  agreeable  to 
refuse,  and  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  iU" 


Nothing  worth  recording  passed 
further  in  conversation  between 
Graham  and  the  two  Frenchmen. 
He  left  them  smoking  their  cigars  in 
the  garden,  and  walked  homeward 
by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  As  he  was 
passing  beside  the  Magasin  Du  Louvre 
he  stopped,  and  made  way  for  a  lady 
crossing  quickly  out  of  the  sho]) 
towards  her  carriage  at  the  door. 
Glancing  at  him  with  a  slight  in- 
clination of  her  head  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  courtesy,  the  lady  re- 
cognised his  features — 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Vane ! "  she  cried,  almost 
joyfully,  "you  are  then  at  Paris, 
though  you  have  not  come  to  see 
me," 

"I  only  arrived  last  night,  dear 
Mrs.  Morley,"  said  Graham,  rather 
embarrassed,  "  and  only  on  some  mat- 
ters of  business  which  unexpectedly 
summoned  me.  My  stay  will  pro- 
bably be  very  short." 

"  In  that  case  let  me  rob  you  of  a 
few  minutes — no,  not  rob  you  even  ol 
them ;  I  can  take  you  wherever  you 
want  to  go,  and  as  my  carriage  movis 
more  quiciily  than  you  do  on  foot,  1 
shall  save  you  the  minutes  instead  ol' 
robbing  you  of  them." 

"  You  are  most  kind,  but  I  was 
only  going  to  my  hotel,  which  is  close 
by." 

"  Then  you  have  no  excuse  for  not 
taking  a  short  drive  with  me  in  the 
Champs  Elysees — come." 

Thus  bidden,  Graham  could  not 
civilly  disobey.  He  handed  the  fair 
American  into  her  carriage,  aud  seated 
himself  by  her  side. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


"  Mb.  Vank,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  many 
apologies  to  make  for  the  interest  in 
your  life  wliicli  my  letter  to  you  so 
indiscreetly  betrayed." 

"  Oil,  Mrs.  Morley  !  you  cannot 
guess  how  deeply  that  interest  touched 
me." 

"  I  should  not  have  presumed  so 
far,"  continued  Mrs.  Morley,  unheed- 
ing the  interruption,  "  if  I  had  not  been 
altogether  in  error  as  to  the  nature  of 
your  sentiments  in  a  certain  quarter. 
In  this  you  must  blame  my  American 
rearing.  With  us  there  are  many 
flirtations  between  boys  and  girls 
which  come  to  nothing  ;  but  when  in 
my  country  a  man  like  you  meets  with 
a  woman  like  Mademoiselle  Cicogna, 
there  cannot  be  flirtation.  His  at- 
tentions, his  looks,  his  manner,  reveal 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  care  enough 
for  him  to  watch,  one  of  two  things — 
either  he  coldly  admires  and  esteems, 
or  he  loves  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  a  woman  worthy  to  inspire  such 
a  love.  Well,  I  did  watch,  and  I  was 
absurdly  mistaken.  I  imagined  that 
I  saw  love,  and  rejoiced  for  the  sake 
of  both  of  you  to  think  so.  I  know 
that  in  all  countries,  our  own  as  well 
as  yours,  love  is  so  morbidly  sensitive 
and  jealous  that  it  is  always  apt  to 
invent  imaginary  foes  to  itself. 
Esteem  and  admiration  never  do  that. 
I  thought  that  some  misunderstanding, 
easily  removed  by  the  intervention  of 
a  third  person,  might  have  impeded 
the  impulse  of  two  hearts  towards  each 
other, — and  so  I  wrote.  I  had  assumed 
that  you  loved — I  am  humbled  to  the 
last  degree — you  only  admired  and 
esteemed." 

"Your    irony  is    very  keen,   Mrs. 


Morley,  and  to  you  it  may  seem  very 
just." 

"  Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Morley  in  that 
haughty  tone  of  voice, — can't  you  talk 
to  me  as  you  would  talk  to  a  friend  ? 
You  only  esteemed  and  admired^ 
there  is  an  end  of  it." 

"  No,  there  is  not  an  end  of  it," 
cried  Graham,  giving  way  to  an  im- 
petuosity of  passion  which  rarely, 
indeed,  before  another,  escaped  his 
self-control ;  "  the  end  of  it  to  me  is  a 
life  out  of  which  is  ever  stricken  such 
love  as  I  could  feel  for  woman.  To 
me  true  love  can  only  come  once.  It 
came  with  my  first  look  on  that  fatal 
face — it  has  never  lefc  me  in  thougiit 
by  day,  in  dreams  by  night.  The  end 
of  it  to  me  is  farewell  to  all  such 
happiness  as  the  one  love  of  a  life  can 
promise — but " 

"  But  what  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Morley, 
softly,  and  very  much  moved  by  the 
passionate  earnestness  of  Graham's 
voice  and  words. 

"  But,"  he  continued  with  a  forced 
smile,  "  we  Englishmen  are  trained 
to  the  resistance  of  absolute  autho- 
rity ;  we  cannot  submit  all  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  our  being  to  the 
sway  of  a  single  despot.  Love  is  the 
painter  of  existence,  it  should  not  be 
its  sculptor." 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  me- 
taphor." 

"  Love  colours  our  life,  it  should 
not  chisel  its  form." 

''  My  dear  Mr.  Vane,  that  is  very 
cleverly  said,  but  the  human  heart  is 
too  large  and  too  restless  to  be  quietly 
packed  up  in  an  aphorism.  Do  you 
moan  to  tell  me  that  if  you  found  you 
had  destroyed  Isaura  Cicognu's  hajn« 
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pincss  as  well  as  resigned  your  own, 
that  tliought  woiilJ  not  somewhat  de- 
form the  very  shape  you  would  give 
to  your  life  ?  Is  it  colour  alone  that 
your  li(e  woukl  lose  ?  " 

"  Ah,  jNIrs.  Morley,  do  not  lower 
your  friend  into  an  ordinary  girl 
in  whom  idleness  exaggerates  the 
strength  of  any  fancy  over  which  it 
dreamily  broods.  Isaura  Cicogna 
has  her  occupations — her  genius — her 
fame —  her  career.  Honestly  speaking, 
T  think  that  in  these  she  will  tind  a 
happiness  that  no  quiet  hearth  could 
bestow.  I  will  say  no  more.  I  feel 
persuaded  that  were  we  two  united  I 
could  not  make  her  happy.  With  the 
irresistible  impulse  that  urges  the 
genius  of  the  writer  towards  its  vent 
in  public  sympathy  and  applause,  she 
would  chafe  if  I  said,  *  Be  contented 
to  be  wh.olly  mine.'  And  if  I  said  it 
not,  and  felt  I  had  no  right  to  say  it, 
and  allowed  the  full  scope  to  her 
natural  ambition,  what  tlien  ?  She 
would  chafe  yet  more  to  lind  that  I 
had  no  fellowship  in  her  aims  and 
ends — that  where  I  should  feel  pride, 
1  felt  humiliation.  It  would  be  so ;  I 
cannot  help  it,  'tis  my  nature." 

"  So  be  it  then.  When,  next  year 
perhaps,  you  visit  Pai'is,  you  will  be 
safe  from  my  officious  interference — 
Isaura  will  be  the  wife  of  another." 

Graham  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
heart  with  the  sudden  movement  of 
one  uho  feels  there  an  agonising 
spasm — his  cheek,  his  very  lips  were 
bloodless. 

"  I  told  you,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"  that  your  fears  of  ray  influeuce  over 
the  liappiuess  of  one  so  gifted,  and  so 
strong  in  such  gifts,  were  groundless ; 
you  allow  that  I  should  be  very  soon 
forgotten  ?  " 

"  I  allow  no  such  thing — I  wish  I 
could.  But  do  you  know  so  little  of 
;i  woman's  heart  (and  in  matters  of 
heart  I  never  yet  heard  that  genius 
had  a  talisman  against  emotion), — do 
you  know  so  little  of  a  woman's  heart 


as  not  to  know  that  the  very  moment 
in  which  she  may  accept  a  marriage 
the  least  fitted  to  render  her  happy,  is 
that  in  which  she  has  lost  all  hope  of 
happiness  in  another  ?  " 

"  Is  it  indeed  so  ? "  murmured 
Graham — "ay,  I  can  conceive  it." 

"  And  have  you  so  little  compre- 
hension of  the  necessities  which  that 
fame,  that  career  to  which  you  allow 
she  is  impelled  by  the  instincts  of 
genius,  impose  on  this  girl,  youriir, 
beautiful,  fatherless,  motherless?  Ko 
matter  how  pure  her  life,  can  she 
guard  it  from  the  slander  of  envious 
tongues  ?  Will  not  all  her  truest 
friends — would  not  you,  if  you  were 
her  brother — press  upon  her  by  all 
the  arguments  that  have  most  weight 
with  the  woman  who  asserts  inde- 
pendence in  her  modes  of  life,  and  ye: 
is  wise  enough  to  know  that  the 
world  can  only  judge  of  virtue  by  its 
shadow — reputation,  not  to  dispense 
with  the  protection  which  a  husband 
can  alone  secure?  And  that  is  why 
1  warn  you,  if  it  be  yet  time,  that  in 
resigning  your  own  happiness  you 
may  destroy  Isaura's.  She  will  wed 
another,  but  she  will  not  be  happy. 
What  a  chimera  of  dread  your  ego- 
tism as  man  conjures  up.  Oh  !  for- 
sooth, the  qualities  that  eharm  and 
delight  a  world  are  to  unfit  a  woman 
to  be  helpmate  to  a  man.  Fie  on 
you ! — tie  !  " 

Wiiatever  answer  Graham  might 
have  made  to  these  impassioned  re- 
proaches was  here  checked. 

Two  men  on  horseback  stopped  the 
carriage.  One  was  Engiierrand  de 
Vaiulemar,  the  other  was  the  Algerine 
Colonel  whom  we  met  at  the  supper 
given  at  the  Maison  Doree  by  Fre- 
deric Lemercier. 

"  Pardon,  Madame  Morley,"  said 
Engucrrand ;  "  but  there  are  symp- 
toms of  a  mob-epidemic  a  little  further 
up ;  the  ti'ver  began  at  Belleville,  and 
is  threatening  the  health  of  the  Champa 
Elysees.     Don't  be  alarmed- — it  may 
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li  ■  i.othiug,  though  it  may  be  much. 
Ill  Paris,  one  c-.iii  never  calculate  an 
liO'.ir  beforehand  the  exact  progress  of 
a  politico-epidemic  fever.  At  present 
I  say,  '  Bah  !  a  pack  of  ragged  hoys, 
gamins  de  Paris;'  but  ray  friend  the 
Colonel,  twisting  his  moustache  en 
aouriant  amerement,  says,  '  It  is  the 
indignation  of  Paris  at  the  npathy  of 
the  Government  under  insult  to  the 
honour  of  France  ;'  and  Heaven  only 
knows  how  rapidly  French  gamins 
grow  into  giants  when  colonels  talk 
about  the  indignation  of  Paris  and  the 
honour  of  France !" 

"  But  what  has  happened  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  JMorlcy,  turning  to  thft 
Colonel. 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  warrior, 
"  it  is  rumouvod  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  turned  his  back  upon  the 
iibassadov  of  France;  and  that  the 
'■•in  who  is  for  peace  at  any  price — - 
>l.  Ollivier — will  say  to-morrow  in 
till-  Chanibcr,  that  France  submits  to 
a  slap  in  the  face." 

"  Please,  Monsieur  de  Vandemar, 
to  tell  my  coachman  to  drive  home," 
said  Mrs.  Morley. 

The  carriage  turned  and  went  home- 
ward. The  Colonel  lifted  his  hat  and 
rode  back  to  see  what  the  gamins  were 
'  lut.  Enguerrand,  who  liad  no  in- 
most in  the  gamins,  and  who  looked 
oil  the  Colo  1  el  as  a  bore,  rode  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage. 

"  Is  there  anything  serious  in  this?" 
asked  Mrs.  Morley. 

"At  this  moment,  nothing.  What 
it  may  be  this  hour  to-morrow  I  can- 
not say.  Ah !  Monsieur  Vane,  bon 
jour —  I  did  not  recognize  you  at  first. 
Once,  in  a  visit  at  the  chateau  of  one 
of  your  distinguished  countrymen,  I 
Baw  two  game-cocks  turned  out  facing 
each  other :  they  needed  no  pretext 
for  quarrelling — neither  do  France 
and  Prussia — no  matter  which  game- 
cock gave  the  first  offence,  the  two 
game-cocks  must  have  it  out.  All 
that  Ollivier  caa  do,  if  he  be  wise,  is 


to  see  that  the  French  cock  has  his 
steel  spurs  as  long  as  the  Prussians. 
But  this  I  do  say,  that  if  Ollivier 
attempts  to  put  the  French  cock  back 
into  its  bag,  the  Empire  is  gone  in 
forty-eight  hours.  That  to  me  is  a 
trifle — I  care  nothing  for  the  Empire; 
but  that  which  is  not  a  tritle  is  anarchy 
and  chaos.  Better  war  and  the  Empire 
than  peace  and  Jules  Favre.  But  let 
us  seize  the  present  hour,  Mr.  Vane  ; 
whatever  happens  to-monow,  shall  we 
dine  together  to-day  ?  Name  your 
restaurant." 

"1  am  so  grieved,"  answered  Gra- 
ham, rousing  himself — "  I  am  here 
only  on  business,  and  engaged  all  the 
evening." 

"  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this 
life  of  ours ! "  said  Enguerrand. 
"  The  destiny  of  Prance  at  this 
moment  hangs  on  a  thread — I,  a 
Frenchman,  say  to  an  English  friend, 
'  Let  us  dine — a  cutlet  to-day  and  a 
fig  for  to-morrow;'  and  my  English 
friend,  distinguished  native  of  a  country 
with  which  we  h-.ivo  the  closest  alliance, 
tells  me  that  in  this  crisis  of  France  he 
has  business  to  attend  to  !  My  fither 
is  quite  right ;  he  accepts  the  Vol- 
talrean  philosophy,  and  cries,  Vioent 
les  ind'ffiirents  !" 

"  My  dear  M.  de  Vandemar,"  said 
Graham,  "  in  every  country  you  will 
find  the  same  thing.  All  individuals 
masseil  together  constitute  public  life. 
Each  individual  has  a  life  of  his  own, 
the  claims  and  the  habits  and  the 
needs  of  which  do  not  suppress  his 
sympathies  with  public  lite,  but  impe- 
riously overrule  them.  Mrs.  Morley, 
permit  me  to  pull  the  check-string — I 
get  out  here." 

"  I  like  that  man,"  said  Enguer- 
rand, as  he  continued  to  ride  by  the 
fair  American,  "  in  language  and  esprit 
he  is  so  French." 

"  I  used  to  like  him  better  than  yon 
can,"  answered  Mrs.  Morley,  "  but  in 
prejudice  and  stupidity  he  is  so  Phiglish. 
As  it  seems  you  are  disengaged,  come 
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and  partake,  pot  au  feu,  with  Frank 
and  me." 

"  Charmed  to  do  so,"  answered  the 
cleverest  and  best  bred  of  all  Parisian 
beaux  garqons,  "  but  forgive  me  if  I 
quit  you  soon.  This  poor  France ! 
Entre  nous,  I  am  very  uneasy  about 
the  Parisian  fever.  I  must  run  away 
after  dinner  to  clubs  and  cafes  to  learn 
the  last  bulletins." 

"  We  have  nothing  like  that  French 
Legitimist  in  the  States,"  said  the  fair 
American  to  herself,  "unless  we  should 
ever  be  so  silly  as  to  make  Legiti- 


mists of  the  ruined  gentlemen  of  tbe 
South." 

Meanwhile  Graham  Vane  wentslowly 
back  to  his  apartment.  No  false  excuse 
had  he  made  to  Enguerrand ;  this 
evening  was  devoted  to  M.  Renard, 
who  told  him  little  he  had  not  known 
before ;  but  his  private  life  overruled 
his  public,  and  all  that  night,  he,  pro- 
fessed politician,  thought  sleeplessly, 
not  over  the  crisis  to  France,  which 
might  alter  the  conditions  of  Europe, 
but  the  talk  on  his  private  life  of  that 
intermeddling  American  woman. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


The  next  day,  Wednesday,  July  6th, 
commenced  one  of  those  er;is  in  the 
world's  history  in  which  private  life 
would  vainly  boast  that  it  overrules 
Life  Public.  How  many  private  lives 
does  such  a  terrible  time  influence, 
absorb,  darken  with  sorrow,  crush  into 
graves  ? 

It  was  the  day  when  the  Due  de 
Gramont  uttered  the  fatal  speech 
which  determined  the  die  between  peace 
and  war.  No  one  not  at  Paris  on  that 
day  can  conceive  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm with  which  that  speech  was 
hailed — the  greater  because  the  war- 
like tone  of  it  was  not  anticipated  ; 
because  there  had  been  a  rumour 
amidst  circles  the  best  informed  that 
a  speech  of  pacific  moderation  was  to 
be  the  result  of  the  Imperial  Council. 
Rapturous  indeed  were  the  applauses 
with  which  the  sentences  that  breathed 
haughty  defiance  were  hailed  by  the 
Assembly.  The  ladies  in  the  tribune 
rose  with  one  .accord,  waving  their 
handerchiefs.  Tall,  stalwart,  dark, 
with  Roman  features  and  lofty  presence, 
the  Minister  of  France  seemed  to  say 
with  Catiline  in  the  fine  tragedy : 
*•  Lo !  where  I  stand,  I  am  war  !  " 


Paris  had  been  hungering  for  some 
hero  of  the  hour — the  Due  de  Gramont 
became  at  once  raised  to  that  emi- 
nence. 

All  the  journals,  save  the  very  few 
which  were  friendly  to  peace,  because 
hostile  to  the  Emperor,  resounded  with 
praise,  not  only  of  the  speech,  but  of 
the  speaker.  It  is  with  a  melancholy 
sense  of  amusement  that  one  recalls 
now  to  mind  those  organs  of  public 
opinion — with  what  romantic  fondness 
they  dwelt  on  the  personal  graces  of 
the  man  who  had  at  last  given  voice  to 
the  chivalry  of  France — "  The  charm- 
ing gravity  of  his  countenance — the 
mysterious  expression  of  his  eye!  " 

As  the  crowd  poured  from  the 
Chambers,  Victor  de  Mauleon  and 
Savarin  who  bad  been  among  tlie 
listeners,  encountered. 

"  No  chance  for  ray  friends  the 
Orleanists  now,"  said  Savarin.  "You 
who  mock  at  all  parties  are,  I  suppose, 
at  heart  for  the  Republican — small 
chance,  too,  for  that." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Violent 
imi)ulses  have  quick  reactions." 

"  Hut  wlnt  reaction  could  shake  the 
Emperor  after  he  returns  a  conqueror. 
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briiifringf  in  bis  pocket  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kliiiie  ?  " 

"  None — when  he  does  that.  Will 
he  do  it  ?  Does  be  himself  think  he 
will  do  it  ?     I  doubt " 

"  Doubt  the  French  army  against 
tbe  Prussian  ?  " 

"  Against  the  German  people  united 
— yes,  very  much." 

"  But  war  will  disunite  the  German 
people,  Bavaria  will  surely  assist  us — 
Hanover  will  rise  against  the  spoliator 
— Austria  at  our  first  successes  must 
shake  off  her  present  enforced  neu- 
trality ?  " 

"You  have  not  been  in  Germany, 
and  I  have.  What  yesterday  was  a 
Prussian  army  to-morrow  will  be  a 
German  population  ;  far  exceeding  our 
own  in  nunibers,  in  hardihood  of  body, 
in  cultivated  intellect,  in  military  dis- 
cipline. But  talk  of  something  else. 
How  is  my  ex-editor — poor  Gustave 
Ram  can." 

"  Still  very  weak,  but  on  the  mend. 
You  may  have  him  back  in  his  oiBce 
soon." 

"  Impossible  !  even  in  his  sick-bed 
his  vanity  was  more  vigorous  than  ever. 
He  issued  a  war-song,  which  has  gone 
the  round  of  the  war  journals  signed 
by  his  own  name.  He  must  liave 
known  very  well  that  the  name  of  such 
a  TyrtKus  cannot  reappear  as  the 
editor  of  '  ie /Sew*  Commun'  that  in 
launching  his  little  firebrand  he  burned 
all  vessels  that  could  waft  him  back 
.to  the  port  he  had  quitted.  But  I 
daresay  he  has  done  well  for  his  own 
interests ;  I  doubt  if  '  Le  Sens 
Commun '  can  much  longer  hold  its 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  prevalent 
lunacy." 

"  What !  it  has  lost  subscribers  ? — 
gone  off  in  sale  already,  since  it  declared 
for  peace  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  has ;  and  after  the 
article  which,  if  I  live  over  to-night, 
will  appear  to-morrow,  I  should  won- 
der if  it  sell  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  print  and  paper." 


"  Martyr  to  principle !  I  revere,  but 
I  do  not  envy  thee." 

"Martyrdom  is  not  my  ambition.  If 
LouisNapoleon  be  defeated,  what  then? 
Perhaps  he  may  be  the  martyr ;  and 
the  Favres  and  Gambettas  may  roast 
their  own  eggs  on  the  gridiron  they 
heat  for  his  majesty." 

Here  an  English  gentleman,  who 
was  the  very  able  correspondent  to  a 
very  eminent  journal,  and  in  that  capi- 
city  bad  made  acquaintance  with  De 
Mauleon,  joined  the  two  Frenchmen  ; 
Savarin,  however,  after  an  exchange  of 
salutations,  went  his  way. 

"  May  I  ask  a  frank  answer  to 
a  somewhat  rude  question,  M.  Ic 
Vicomte  ? "  said  the  Englisliman. 
"  Suppose  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment bad  to-day  given  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  peace  party,  how  long  would 
it  have  been  before  their  orators  in  the 
Chamber  and  their  organs  in  tbe  press 
would  have  said  that  France  was 
governed  by  poltrons  1  " 

"  Probably  for  most  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  there  are  a  few  who 
are  honest  in  their  convictions  j  of  that 
few  1  am  one." 

"  And  would  have  supported  tbu 
Emperor  and  his  Government  ?  " 

"  No,  Monsieur — I  do  not  say  that." 

"  Then  the  Emperor  would  have 
turned  many  friends  into  enemies,  and 
no  enemies  into  friends." 

"  Monsieur — you  in  England  know 
that  a  party  in  opposition  is  not  pro- 
pitiated when  the  party  in  power  steals 
its  measures.  Ha ! — pardon  me,  who 
is  that  gentleman,  evidently  your 
countryman,  whom  I  see  yonder 
talking  to  the  Secretary  of  your 
Embassy  ?  " 

"  He, — Mr.  Vane — Graham  Vane. 
Do  you  not  know  him  ?  He  has  been 
much  in  Paris,  attached  to  our  Em- 
bassy formerly ;  a  clever  man — much 
is  expected  from  him." 

"  Ah  I  I  think  I  have  seen  him 
before,  but  am  not  quite  sure.  Did 
you  say  Vane  ?     I  once  knew  a  Mon. 
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sieur  Vane,  a  distinguislied  parlia- 
mentary  orator," 

"  Tliat  gi'iitleiuan  is  his  son  — 
would  you  like  to  be  introduced  to 
him  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day — I  am  in  some  hurry." 
Here  Victor  lifted  his  hat  in  parting 
salutation,  and  as  he  ualked  away  cast 
at  Graham  anotlier  glance  keen  and 
scrutinising.  "  I  have  sten  that  man 
before,"  he  muttered,  "  where  ? — 
when  ? — can  it  be  only  a  family  like- 
ness to  the  father  ?     No,  the  features 


are  different ;  the  profile  is — ha ! — ^Ir. 
Lamb.  Mr.  Lamb — but  why  call  him- 
self by  that  name  ? — why  disguised  ? 
— what  can  he  have  to  do  with  poor 
Louise  ?  Bah — these  are  not  questions 
I  can  think  of  now.  This  war — this 
war — can  it  yet  be  )m  evented  ?  How 
it  will  prostrate  ali  the  plans  my 
ambition  so  carefully  schemed  !  Oh  i 
at  least  if  I  were  but  in  the  Chambre. 
Perhaps  I  yet  may  be  before  the  war 
is  ended — the  Clavignys  have  great 
interest  in  their  department." 


CHAPTEK   V. 


Graham  had  left  a  note  with  Roche- 
biiant's  concierge  requesting  an  inter- 
view on  the  Marquis's  return  to 
Paris,  and  on  the  evening  after  the 
day  just  commemorated  he  received  a 
line,  saying  that  Alain  had  come  back, 
and  would  be  at  home  at  nine  o'clock. 
Graham  found  himself  in  the  Breton's 
apartment  punctuiilly  at  the  hour 
indicated. 

Alain  was  in  high  spirits :  he  burst 
at  once  into  enthusiastic  exclamations 
on  the  virtual  announcement  of  war. 

"  Congratulate  me,  mon  cher  !  "  he 
cried — "  the  news  was  a  joyous  sur- 
prise to  me.  Only  so  recently  as 
yesterday  morning  I  was  under  the 
gloomy  apprehension  that  the  Im- 
jierial  Cabinet  would  continue  to  back 
Ollivier's  craven  declaration  '  that 
France  had  not  been  affronted  ! '  The 
Dudiesse  de  Tarascon,  at  whose  cam- 
pagne  I  was  a  guest,  is  (as  you  doubt- 
less know)  very  much  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Tuileries.  On  the  first 
signs  of  war,  I  wrote  to  her  saying, 
that  whatever  the  objections  of  my 
pride  to  enter  the  army  as  a  private 
in  time  of  peace,  such  objections  ceased 
on  the  moment  when  all  distinctions 


of  France  must  vanish  in  the  eyes  of 
sons  eager  to  defend  her  banners. 
The  Duchesse  in  reply  begged  me  to 
come  to  her  campagtie  and  talk  over 
the  matter.  I  went;  she  then  said 
that  if  war  should  break  out  it  was 
the  intention  to  organise  the  Mobiles 
and  officer  them  with  men  of  birth 
and  education,  irrespective  of  previous 
military  service,  and  in  that  case  I 
might  count  on  my  epaulets.  But 
only  two  nights  ago  she  received  a 
letter — I  know  not  of  course  from 
whom — evidently  from  some  high 
authority — that  induced  her  to  think 
the  moderation  of  the  Council  would 
avert  the  war,  and  leave  the  swords  of 
the  Mobiles  in  their  sheaths.  I  sus- 
pect the  decision  of  yesterday  must 
have  been  a  very  sudden  one.  Ce  cher 
Gramont !  See  what  it  is  to  have 
a  well-born  man  in  a  sovereign's 
councils." 

"  If  war  must  come,  I  at  least  wish 
all  renown  to  yourself.     But——" 

''  Oil !  spare  me  your  '  biits ; '  the 
English  are  ahvays  too  full  of  them 
where  her  own  interests  do  not  appeal 
to  her.  She  had  no  '  huts '  for  war  in 
India  or  «  marcli  infrv  AKujciniq  " 
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Alain  spoke  petulantly;  at  that 
moment  the  French  were  very  much 
irritated  by  the  monitory  tone  of  the 
English  journals.  Graham  prudently 
avoided  the  chance  of  rousing  the 
wrath  of  a  young  hero  yearning  for 
his  epaulets. 

"  I  am  English  enough,"  said  he, 
with  gond-liiimoured  courtesy,  "  to 
care  for  English  interests ;  and  Eng- 
land has  no  interest  abroad  dearer  to 
her  than  the  welfare  and  dignity  of 
France.  And  now  let  me  tell  you 
why  I  presumed  on  an  acquaintance 
less  intimate  than  I  could  desire,  to 
solicit  this  interview  on  a  matter 
which  concerns  myself,  and  in  which 
you  could  perhaps  render  me  a  con- 
siderable service." 

"  If  I  can,  count  it  rendered ;  move 
to  this  sofa — join  me  in  a  cigar,  and 
let  us  talk  at  ease  comme  de  vieux 
amis,  whose  fathers  or  brothers  might 
have  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
Crimea."  Graham  removed  to  the 
sofa  beside  Rochebriant,  and  after  one 
or  two  whiffs  laid  aside  the  cigar  and 
began : 

"  Among  the  correspondence  which 
Monsieur  your  father  has  left,  are 
there  any  letters  of  no  distant  date 
signed  Miirigny — Madame  Marigny  ? 
Pardon  me,  I  should  state  my  motive 
in  putting  this  question.  I  am  in- 
trusted with  a  charge,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  may  prove  to  the  benefit  of 
this  lady  or  her  child;  such  fulfilment 
is  a  task  imposed  upon  my  honour. 
But  all  the  researches  to  discover  this 
lady  wliich  I  have  instituted  stop  at  a 
certain  date,  with  this  information, 
—viz.,  that  she  corresponded  occa- 
sionally with  the  late  Marquis  de 
Rochebriant;  that  he  habitually  pre- 
served the  letters  of  his  correspondents; 
and  that  these  letters  were  severally 
transmitted  to  you  at  his  decease." 

Alain's  face  had  taken  a  very  grave 
expression  while  Graham  spoke,  and 
he  now  replied  with  A  mixture  of 
haughtiness  and  embarrassment : 


"The  boxes  containing  the  letters 
my  father  received  and  preserved  were 
sent  to  me  as  you  say — the  larger 
portion  of  them  were  from  ladioa — 
sorted  and  labelled,  so  that  in  glancing 
at  any  letter  in  each  packet  I  could 
judge  of  the  general  tenor  of  these  in 
the  same  packet  without  the  necessity 
of  reading  them.  All  packets  of  that 
kind.  Monsieur  Vane,  I  burned.  I 
do  not  remember  any  letters  signed 
'  Marigny.' " 

"  I  perfectly  understand,  my  deaf 
Marquis,  that  you  would  destroy  all 
letters  which  your  father  himself  would 
have  destroyed  if  his  last  illness  had 
been  sufficiently  prolonged.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  letters  I  mean  would 
have  come  under  that  classification; 
probably  they  were  short,  and  on 
matters  of  business  relating  to  some 
third  person — some  person,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  name  of  Louise,  or  of 
Duval ! " 

"  Stop !  let  me  think.  I  have  a 
vague  remembrance  of  one  or  twfc 
letters    which    rather    perplexed   me, 

they  were  labelled,   '  Louise    D . 

Mem.:  to  make  further  inquiries  as 
to  the  fate  of  her  uncle.' " 

"  Marquis,  these  are  the  letters  I 
seek.  Thank  heaven,  you  have  not 
destroyed  them  ?  " 

"  No ;  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  destroy,  though  I  really  cannot 
slate  precisely  any  reason  why  I  kept 
them.  I  have  a  very  vague  recollec- 
tion of  their  existence." 

"  I  entreat  you  to  allow  me  at  least 
a  glance  at  the  handwriting,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  a  letter  I  have 
about  me;  and  if  the  several  hand- 
writings correspond,  I  would  ask  you 
to  let  me  have  the  address,  which, 
according  to  your  father's  memoran- 
dum, will  be  found  in  the  letters  you 
have  preserved." 

"  To  compliance  with  such  a  request 

I  not  only  cannot  demur,  but  perhaps 

it  may  free  me  from  some  responsi- 

I  bility  which  I  might  have  thought  the 
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letters  devolved  upon  my  execvitorship. 
I  am  sure  they  did  not  concern  the 
honour  of  any  woman  of  finy  family, 
for  in  that  case  I  must  have  hurned 
them." 

"  Ah,  Marquis,  shake  hands  there  ! 
In  such  concord  between  man  and 
man,  there  is  more  entente  cordiale 
between  Enghiiid  and  France  tlian 
there  was  at  Sebiistopol.  Now  let  me 
compare  the  handwritings," 

"  The  box  that  contained  the  letters 
is  not  here — I  left  it  at  Rochebriant ; 
1  will  telegraph  to  my  aunt  to  send  it ; 
the  day  after  to-morrow  it  will  no 
doubt  arrive.  Breakfast  with  me  that 
day — say  at  one  o'clock,  and  after 
breakfast  the  Box ! " 

"  How  can  I  thank  you?" 

"  Thank  me !  but  you  said  your 
honour  was  concerned  in  your  request 
— requests  affecting  honour  between 
men  comme  il  faut  is  a  ceremony  of 
course,  like  a  bow  between  tliem.  One 
bows,  the  other  returns  the  bow — no 
thanks  on  either  side.  Now  that  we 
have  done  with  that  matter,  let  me 
say  that  1  thought  your  wish  for  our 
interview  originated  iu  a  very  diflferent 
cause." 

«  What  could  that  be  ?  " 

•'  Nay,  do  you  not  recollect  that  last 
talk  between  us,  when  witb  such  loyalty 
you  spoke  to  me  about  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  and  supposing  that  there 
might  be  rivalship  between  us,  re- 
tracted all  that  you  might  have  before 
said  to  warn  me  against  fostering  the 
sentiment  with  which  she  had  inspired 
me;  even  at  the  tirst  slight  glance 
of  a  f;\ce  which  ciinnot  be  lightly 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  once 
seen  it." 

"  I  recollect  perfectly  every  word  of 
that  talk.  Marquis,"  answered  Graliam, 
calmly,  but  with  his  hand  concealed 
within  his  vest  and  pressed  tightly  to 
his  heart.  The  warning  of  Mrs  Mor- 
ley  Hashed  upon  him.  "  Was  this  tlie 
man  to  seize  the  prize  he  had  put 
aside — this  man,  younger  than  himself 


— handsomer  than  himself — higher  in 
rank  ?  » 

"  I  recollect  that  talk,  Marquis ! 
Well,  what  then  ?  " 

"  In  my  self-conceit  I  supposed  that 
you  mijibt  have  heard  how  much  I 
admired  Mademoiselle  Cicogna — how, 
having  not  long  since  \net  her  at  the 
house  of  Duplessis  (who  by  the  way 
writes  me  word  that  I  shall  meet  you 
chez  ltd  to-morrow),  I  have  since  sought 
her  society  wherever  there  was  a 
cliance  to  find  it.  You  may  have 
heard,  at  our  club  or  elsewhere,  how 
I  adore  her  genius — how,  I  say,  that 
nothing  so  Sreton — that  is,  so  pure 
and  so  lofty — has  appeared  and  won 
readers  since  the  days  of  Cliateau- 
briand — and  you,  knowing  that  les 
absens  ont  toujours  tort,  come  to  me 
and  ask  Monsieur  de  Rochebriant, 
Are  we  rivals  ?  I  expected  a  chal- 
lenge— you  relieve  my  mind  —  you 
abandon  the  field  to  me  ?  " 

At  the  first  I  warned  the  reader 
j  how  improved  from  liis  old  mauvaise 
horde  a  year  or  so  of  Paris  life  would 
make  our  beau  Marquis.  How  a  year 
or  two  of  London  life  with  its  horsey 
slang  and  its  fast  girls  of  the  period 
would  have  vulgarised  an  English 
Rochebriant !  Graham  gnawed  his 
lips  and  replied  quietly,  "  I  do  not 
challenge !  Am  I  to  congratulate 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  that  brilliant  victory  is  not 
for  me.  I  thoujzht  that  was  made 
clear  in  the  conversation  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  But  if  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  be  jealous,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly  flattered.  Speaking  seriously,  if 
1  admired  ^Mademoiselle  Cicogna  when 
you  and  I  last  met,  the  admiration  is 
increased  by  the  respect  with  which  I 
regard  a  character  so  simply  noble. 
How  many  women  older  than  she 
would  have  been  spoiled  by  the  adula- 
tion tliat  has  followed  her  literary  suc- 
cess ! — how  few  women  so  young, 
placed  in  a  position  so  critical,  having 
the  courage  to  lead  a  life  so  independ- 
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ent,  would  have  maintained  the  dignity 
of  their  character  free  from  a  single 
indiscretion  !  I  speak  not  from  my 
own  knowledge,  but  from  the  report 
of  all,  who  would  be  pleased  enough 
to  censure  if  they  could  find  a  cause. 
Goodsocietyis  the  paradise  ofmauvaises 
langues." 

Graham  caught  Alain's  hand  and 
pressed  it,  but  made  no  answer. 
The  young  Marquis  continued  : 
"  You  will  pardon  me  for  speaking 
thus  freely  in  the  way  that  I  would 
wish  any  friend  to  speak  of  the  demoi- 
selle who  might  become  my  wife.  I 
owe  you  much,  not  only  for  the  loyalty 
with  which  you  addressed  me  in  refer- 
ence to  this  young  lady,  but  for  words 
affecting  my  own  position  in  France, 
wliich  sank  deep  into  my  mind — saved 
me  from  deeming  myself  a  proscrit  in 
my  own  land — filled  me  with  a  manly 
ambition,  not  stifled  amidst  the  thick 
of  many  efiieminate  follies — and,  in  fact, 
led  me  to  the  career  which  is  about 
to  open  before  me,  and  in  which  my  an- 
cestors have  left  me  no  undistinguished 
examples.  Let  us  speak,  then,  a  caeur 
ouvert,  as  one  friend  to  another.  Has 
there  been  any  misunderstanding  be- 
tween you  and  ^Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
which  has  delayed  your  return  to  Paris  ? 
If  80,  ia  it  over  now  ?  " 


"  There  has  been  no  such  misunder- 
standing." 

"  Do  you  doubt  whether  the  senti- 
ments you  expressed  in  regard  to  her, 
when  we  met  last  year,  are  re- 
turned P  " 

"  I  have  no  right  to  conjecture  her 
sentiments.     You  mistake  altogether." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  dunce 
enough  to  mistake  your  feelings  to- 
wards Mademoiselle — they  may  be  read 
in  your  face  at  this  moment.  Of  course 
I  do  not  presume  to  hazard  a  conjec- 
ture as  to  those  of  Mademoiselle  to- 
wards yourself.  But  when  I  met  her 
not  long  since  at  the  house  of  Duplessis, 
with  whose  daughter  she  is  intimate,  I 
chanced  to  speak  to  her  of  you ;  and 
if  I  may  judge,  by  looks  and  manner, 
I  chose  no  displeasing  theme.  You 
turn  away — I  otTend  you  ?  " 

"  Offend ! — no,  indeed  ;  but  on  this 
subject  I  am  not  prepared  to  converse. 
I  came  to  Paris  on  matters  of  business 
much  complicated  and  which  ought  to 
absorb  my  attention.  I  cannot  longer 
trespass  on  your  evening.  The  day 
after  to-morrow,  then,  I  will  be  with 
you  at  one  o'clock." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  then  to  have  the  let- 
ters you  wish  to  consult ;  and,  mean- 
while, we  meet  to-morrow  at  the  H6tel 
Duplessis." 


CHAPTER  VL 


Geaham  had  scarcely  quitted  Alain, 
and  the  young  Marquis  was  about  to 
saunter  forth  to  his  club,  when  Duplessis 
was  announced. 

These  two  men  had  naturally  seen 
much  of  each  other  since  Duplessis  had 
returned  from  Bretagne  and  delivered 
Alain  from  the  gripe  of  Louvier. 
Scarcely  a  day  had  passed  but  what 
Alain  had  been  sununoned  to  enter 

VOL.  n. 


into  the  financier*8  plans  fbr  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Rochebriant 
estates,  and  delicately  made  to  feel 
that  he  had  become  a  partner  in 
speculations,  which,  thanks  to  the 
capital  and  the  abilities  of  Duplessis 
brought  to  bear,  seemed  likely  to 
result  in  the  ultimate  freedom  of  hia 
property  from  all  burdens,  and  tho 
restoration  of   his   inheritance    to  a 
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splendour     correspondent     with    the 
dignity  of  ins  rank. 

On  tbe  plea  that  bis  mornings  were 
cliieHy  devoted  to  professional  business, 
Duplessis  arranged  that  these  con- 
sultations should  take  place  in  tbe 
evenings.  From  those  consultations 
Valerie  was  not  banished ;  Duplessis 
took  her  into  the  council  as  a  matter 
of  course.  "  Valerie,"  said  the  financier 
to  Alain,  "though  so  young,  has  a 
very  clear  bead  for  business,  and  she 
is  so  interested  in  all  that  interests 
myself,  that  even  where  I  do  not  take 
her  opinion,  I  at  least  feel  my  own 
made  livelier  and  brighter  by  her 
sympathy." 

iSo  the  girl  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  her  work  or  her  book  into  the 
cabinet  de  travail,  and  never  obtrud- 
ing a  suggestion  unasked,  still,  when 
appealed  to,  speaking  with  a  modest 
good  sense  which  justified  her  father's 
confidence  and  praise ;  and  a  propos 
of  her  book,  she  had  taken  Chateau- 
briand into  peculiar  favour.  Alain 
had  respectfully  presented  to  her 
beautifully  bound  copies  of  "  Atala," 
and  "  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme;" 
it  is  astonishing,  indeed,  how  he  had 
already  contrived  to  regulate  her  tastes 
in  literature.  The  charms  of  those 
quiet  family  evenings  had  stolen  into 
the  young  Breton's  heart. 

He  yearned  for  none  of  the  gayer 
reunions  in  which  he  had  before  sought 
for  a  pleasure  that  bis  nature  had  not 
found  ;  for,  amidst  the  amusements  of 
Paris  Alain  remained  intensely  Breton 
— viz.,  formed  eminently  for  the  simple 
joys  of  domestic  life,  associating  the 
sacred  hearthstone  with  the  antique 
religion  of  his  fathers;  gathering  round 
it  all  the  images  of  pure  and  noble 
affections  which  the  romance  of  a 
poetic  temperament  had  evoked  from 
the  solitude  which  had  surrounded  a 
melancholy  boyhood  —  an  uncoutami- 
nated  youth. 

J)uplessis  entered  abruptly,  and 
with  a  countenance   much   disturbed 


from  its  wonted  saturnine  com- 
posure. 

"Marquis,  what  is  this  I  have  just 
heard  from  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon  ? 
Can  it  he  ?  You  ask  military  service 
in  this  ill-omened  war  ? — you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  and  best  friend,"  said 
Alain,  very  much  startled,  "  I  should 
have  thought  that  you,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  would  have  most  apjiroved 
of  my  request — you,  so  devoted  an 
Imperialist — you,  indignant  that  the 
representative  of  one  of  these  families, 
whicli  the  first  Napoleon  so  eagerly 
and  so  vainly  courted,  should  ask  for 
the  grade  of  sous-lieutenant  in  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  the  Third — you, 
who  of  all  men  know  how  ruined  are 
the  fortunes  of  a  Rochebriant — you, 
feel  surprised  that  he  clings  to  the 
noblest  heritage  his  ancestors  have 
left  to  him — their  sword  !  I  do  not 
understand  you." 

"  Marquis,"  said  Duplessis,  seating 
himself,  and  regarding  Alain  with  a 
look  in  which  were  blended  the  sort 
of  admiration  and  the  sort  of  con- 
tempt with  which  a  practical  man  of 
the  world,  who,  having  himself  gone 
through  certain  credulous  follies,  has 
learned  to  despise  the  follies,  but  re- 
tains a  reminiscence  of  sympathy  with 
the  fools  they  bewitch, — "  Marquis, 
pardon  me  ;  you  talk  finely,  but  you 
do  not  talk  common  sense.  I  should 
be  extremely  pleased  if  your  legitimate 
scruples  had  allowed  you  to  solicit,  or 
rather  to  accept,  a  civil  appointment 
not  unsuited  to  your  rank,  under  the 
ablest  sovereign,  as  a  civilian,  to  whom 
France  can  look  for  rational  liberty 
combined  with  established  order.  Such 
openings  to  a  suitable  career  you  have 
rejected  ;  but  who  on  earth  could  ex- 
pect you,  never  trained  to  military 
service,  to  draw  a  sword  hitherto 
sacred  to  the  Bourbons,  on  behalf  of  a 
cause  which  the  madness,  I  do  not  say 
of  France  but  of  Paris,  has  enforced 
on  a  sovereign  against  whom  you 
1  would   fight  to-morrow  if  you  had  a 
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cbance  of  placing  the  descendant  of 
Henry  IV,  on  his  throne." 

"  I  am  not  about  to  fight  for  any 
sovereign,  but  for  my  country  against 
the  foreigner." 

"An  excellent  answer  if  theforeigner 
had  invaded  your  country ;  but  it 
seems  that  your  country  is  going  to 
invade  the  foreigner — a  very  different 
tiling.  Chut !  all  this  discussion  is 
most  painful  to  me.  I  feel  for  the 
Emperor  a  personal  loyalty,  and  for 
tlie  hazards  he  is  about  to  encounter 
a  projihetic  dread,  as  an  ancestor  of 
yours  might  have  felt  for  Francis  I, 
could  he  have  foreseen  Pavia.  Let 
us  talk  of  ourselves  and  the  effect  the 
war  should  have  upon  our  individual 
action.  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that,  though  M.  Louvier  has  had 
notice  of  our  intention  to  pay  off  his 
mortgage,  that  intention  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect  for  six  months ;  if 
the  money  be  not  then  forthcoming 
his  hold  on  Rochebriaut  remains  un- 
sliaken — the  sum  is  large." 

"  Alas  1  yes." 

"  The  war  must  greatly  disturb  the 
money-market,  affect  many  speculative 
adventures  and  operations  when  at  the 
very  moment  credit  may  be  most 
needed.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
tliat  I  should  be  daily  at  my  post  on 
the  Bourse,  and  hourly  watch  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  events.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  had  counted,  permit  me 
to  (Outit  still,  on  your  presence  in 
\Ju'iague.  We  have  alre.idy  begun 
negotiations  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
*cale,  whether  as  regards  the  improve- 
ment of  forests  and  orchards,  or  the 
plans  for  bu  Iding  allotments,  as  soon 
as  the  lands  are  free  for  disposal — 
I'or  all  these  the  eye  of  a  master  is 
.•equired.  I  entreat  you,  then,  to  take 
ip  your  residence  at  Rochebriaut." 

"  My  dear  friend,  this  is  but  a 
kindly  and  delicate  mode  of  relieving 
me  from  the  dangers  of  war.  I  have, 
as  you  must  be  conscious,  no  practical 
knowledge  of  business.     Hebert  can 


be  implicitly  trusted,  and  will  carry 
out  your  views  with  a  zeal  equal  to 
mine,  and  with  infinitely  more  ability." 

"  Marquis,  pray  neither  to  Hercules 
nor  to  Hebert  j  if  you  wish  to  get 
your  own  cart  out  of  the  ruts,  put 
your  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

Alain  coloured  high,  unaccustomed 
to  be  so  bluntly  addressed,  but  he 
replied  with  a  kind  of  dignified  meek- 
ness : 

"  I  shall  ever  remain  grateful  for 
what  you  have  done,  and  wish  to  do 
for  me.  But,  assuming  that  you  sup- 
pose riglilly,  the  estates  of  Rochebriaut 
would,  in  your  hands,  become  a  profit- 
able investment,  and  more  than  re- 
deem the  mortgage,  and  the  sum  you 
have  paid  Louvier  on  my  account,  let 
it  pass  to  you  irrespectively  of  me.  I 
sliall  console  myself  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  old  place  will  be  restored, 
and  tliose  who  honoured  its  old  owners 
prosper  in  hands  so  strong,  guided  by 
a  heart  so  generous." 

Duplessis  was  deeply  affected  by 
these  simple  words ;  they  seized  him 
on  the  teiiderest  side  of  his  character 
— for  his  heart  was  generous,  and  no 
one,  except  his  lost  wife  and  his  loving 
child,  had  ever  before  discovered  it  to 
be  so.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you, 
reader,  to  be  appreciated  on  the  one 
point  of  the  good  or  the  great  that  is 
in  you — on  which  secretly  you  value 
yourself  most — but  for  which  nobody, 
not  admitted  into  your  heart  of  hearts, 
has  given  you  credit  ?  If  that  has 
happened  to  you,  judge  what  Duples.sis 
felt  when  the  fittest  representative  uf 
that  divine  chivalry  which,  if  some- 
times deficient  in  head,  owes  all  tiiat 
exalts  it  to  riches  of  heart,  spoke  thus 
to  the  professional  money-maker, 
whose  qualities  of  head  were  so  ac- 
knowledged that  a  compliment  to  them 
would  be  a  hollow  impertinence,  and 
whose  qualities  ot  heart  had  never  yet 
received  a  compliment ! 

Duplessis  started  from  his  seat  and 
embraced  Alain,  murmuring,  "  Liatea 
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to  me,  I  love  you — I  never  had  a  son 
— be  mine — Rocbebriant  shall  be  my 
(.laughter's  dot." 

Alain  returned  the  embrace,    and 
then  recoiling,  said  ; — 

"  Father,  your  first  desire  must  be  \ 
honour  for  your  son.  You  have 
guessed  my  secret — I  have  learned  to 
love  Valerie.  Seeing  her  out  in  the 
world,  she  seemed  like  other  girls, 
fair  and  commonplace — seeing  her  at 
your  house,  I  have  said  to  myself, 
'  There  is  the  one  girl  fairer  than  all 
others  in  my  eyes,  and  the  one  indivi- 
dual to  whom  all  other  girls  are 
commonplace.* " 

"  Is  that  true  P — is  it  ?  " 
"  True  !  does  a  geniilhomme  ever 
lie  ?  And  out  of  that  love  for  her  has 
grown  this  immovable  desire  to  be 
something  worthy  of  her — something 
that  may  lift  me  from  the  vulgar  plat- 
form of  men  who  owe  all  to  ancestors, 
nothing  to  themselves.  Do  you  sup- 
pose for  one  moment  that  I,  saved 
from  ruin  and  penury  by  Valerie's 
father,  could  be  base  enough  to  say  to 
her,  '  In  return  be  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise de  Roche'. riant  ?  '  Do  you  siip- 
])0se  that  I,  whom  you  would  love  and 
respect  as  son,  could  come  to  you  and 
say  :  "  I  am  oppressed  by  your  favours 
— I  am  crippled  with  debts — give  me 
your  millions  and  we  aie  quits  ?  "  No, 
Duplessis !  You,  so  well  descended 
ynurself — so  superior  as  man  amongst 
men  that  you  would  have  won  name 
and  position  had  you  been  born  the  son 
of  a  shoeblack, — you  would  eternally 
despise  the  noble  who,  in  days 
when  all  that  we  Bretons  deem  holy 
in  noblesse  are  subjected  to  ridicule 
and  contempt,  should  so  vilely  forget 
the  only  motto  which  the  scutcheons 
of  all  genWshommes  have  in  common, 
'  Nohlesse  oblige.'  War,  with  all  its 
jierils  and  all  its  grandeur, — war  lifts 
on  high  the  banners  of  France, — war, 
in  which  every  ancestor  of  mine  whom 
I  care  to  recall  aggrandised  the  name 
that  descends  to  me.     Let  me  then 


do  as  those  before  me  have  done  ;  let 
me  prove  that  I  am  worth  something 
in  myself,  and  then  you  and  I  are 
equals  ;  and  I  can  say  with  no  humbled 
crest,  'Your  benefits  are  accepted:' 
the  man  who  has  fought  not  ignobly 
for  France  may  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
her  daughter.  Give  me  Valerie ;  as 
to  her  dot, — be  it  so,  Rocbebriant, — 
it  will  pass  to  her  children." 

"  Alain !  Alain !  my  friend  !  my 
son  !— but  if  you  fall  ?  " 

"  Valerie  will  give  you  a  nobler 
son." 

Duplessis  moved  away,  sighing 
heavily ;  but  he  said  no  more  in 
deprecation  of  Alain's  martial  re- 
solves. 

A  Frenchman,  however  practical, 
however  worldly,  however  philosophi- 
cal be  may  be,  who  does  not  sympa- 
thise with  the  follies  of  honour — who 
does  not  concede  indulgence  to  the 
hot  blood  of  youth  when  he  says,  "  My 
country  is  insulted  and  her  banner  is 
unfurled,"  may  certainly  be  a  man  of 
excellent  common-sense;  but  if  such 
men  had  been  in  the  majority,  Gaul 
would  never  have  been  France — Gaul 
would  have  been  a  province  of  Ger- 
many. 

And  as  Duplessis  walked  homeward 
— he  the  calmest  and  most  farseeing 
of  all  authorities  on  the  Bourse — the 
man  who,  excejjting  only  De  Mauleon, 
most  decidedly  deemed  the  cause  of 
the  war  a  blunder,  and  most  fore- 
bodingly anticipated  its  issues,  caught 
the  prevalent  enthusiasm.  Every- 
where he  was  stopped  by  cordial 
hands,  everywhere  met  by  congratu- 
lating smiles.  "  How  right  you  have 
been,  Duplessis,  when  you  have 
laughed  at  those  who  have  said, 
'  The  Emperor  is  ill,  decrepit,  done 
up.'" 

"  Vive  V Empereur !  at  last  we 
shall  be  face  to  face  with  those  in- 
solent Prussians ! " 

Before  he  arrived  at  his  home,  pass- 
ing alonjf  tjic  Boulevards,  erected  bv 
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all  the  groups  enjoying  the  cool  night 
air  before  the  cafes,  Duplessis  had 
caught  the  war  epidemic. 
t  Entering  his  hotel,  he  went  at  once 
to  Valerie's  chamber.  "  Sleep  well 
to-night,    child;     Alain  has    told   me 


lanrels  at  thy  feet.  Bless  thee,  my 
child,  thou  couklst  not  have  made  a 
nobler  choice." 

Whether,  after  these  words,  Valerie 
slept  well  or  not  'tis  not  for  me  to 
say  ;  but  if  she  did  sleep,  I  venture 


that  he  adores  thee,  and  if  he  will  go   to  guess  that  her  dreams  were  rose- 
to  the  war,  it  is  that  he  may  lay  his  I  coloured. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


All  the  earlier  part  of  that  next  day, 
Graham  Vane  remained  indoors — a 
lovely  day  at  Paris  that  8th  of  July, 
and  with  that  summer  day  all  hearts 
at  Paris  were  in  unison.  Discontent 
was  charmed  into  enthusiasm — Belle- 
ville and  Montmartre  forgot  the  visions 
of  Communism  and  Socialism  and 
other  "  isms  "  not  to  be  realised  ex- 
cept in  some  undiscovered  Atlantis  ! 

The  Emperor  was  the  idol  of  the 
day — the  names  of  Jules  Favre  and 
Gambetta  were  bywords  of  scorn. 
Even  Armand  Monnier,  still  out  of 
work,-  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
want,  and  fierce  for  any  revolutiori 
that  might  turn  topsy-turvy  the  con- 
ditions of  labour,  —  even  Armand 
Monnier  was  found  among  groups  that 
were  laying  imynortelles  at  the  foot  of 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
and  heard  to  say  to  a  fellow -mal- 
content, with  eyes  uplifted  to  the 
statute  of  the  first  Napoleon,  "  Do 
you  not  feel  at  this  moment  tluit  no 
Frenchman  can  be  long  angry  with 
tlie  little  corporal  ?  He  denied  La 
Liberie,  but  he  gave  La  Gloire." 

Heeding  not  the  stir  of  the  world 
without,  Graham  w-as  compelling  into 
one  resolve  the  doubts  and  scruples 
which  had  so  long  warred  against  tlie 
heart  which  they  ravaged,  but  could 
not  wholly  subdue. 

The  conversations  with  Mrs.  Morlcy 


and  Rochebrlant  had  placed  in  a  light 
in  which  he  had  not  before  regarded 
it,  the  image  of  Isaura. 

He  had  reasoned  from  the  starting- 
point  of  his  love  for  her,  and  had 
sought  to  convince  himself  that 
against  that  love  it  was  his  duty  to 
strive. 

But  now  a  new  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  conscience  as  well  as  to 
his  heart.  What  though  he  had  never 
formally  declared  to  her  his  affection 
— never,  in  open  words,  wooed  her  as 
his  own — never  even  hinted  to  her  the 
hopes  of  a  union  which  at  one  time  he 
had  fondly  entertained, — still  was  it 
true  that  his  love  had  been  too  trans- 
parent not  to  be  detected  by  her,  and 
not  to  have  led  her  on  to  return  it  ? 

Certainly  he  had,  as  we  know, 
divined  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to 
her :  at  Enghien,  a  year  ago,  that  he 
had  gained  her  esteem,  and  perhaps 
interested  her  fancy. 

We  know  also  how  he  had  tried  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  artistic 
temperament,  especially  when  deve- 
loped in  women,  is  too  elastic  to  suffer 
the  things  of  real  life  to  have  lasting 
influence  over  happiness  or  sorrow, — 
that  in  the  pursuits  in  which  her 
thought  and  imagination  found  em- 
ploy, in  the  excitement  they  sustained, 
and  the  fame  to  which  they  conduced, 
Isaura  would  be  readily  consoled  lor  a 
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momentary  pang  of  disappointed 
afFooiiDn.  And  that  a  man  so  alien  iis 
Limself,  both  by  natnre  and  by  habit, 
from  the  artistic  world,  was  the  very 
last  person  who  could  maintain  deep 
and  permanent  impression  on  her 
actual  life  or  her  ideal  dreams.  But 
what  if,  as  he  gathered  from  the 
words  of  the  fair  American — what  if, 
in  all  these  assumptions,  he  was 
wholly  mistakcTi  ?  What  if,  in  pre- 
viously revealing  his  own  heart,  he  had 
decoyed  hers — what  if,  by  a  desertion 
she  had  no  right  to  anticijiatc,  he  had 
blighted  her  future?  What  if  this 
brilliant  child  of  genius  could  love  as 
warmly,  as  deeply,  as  enduringly  as 
any  simple  village  girl  to  whom  there 
is  no  poetry  except  love?  If  this 
were  so — what  became  the  first  claim 
on  his  honour,  his  conscience,  his 
duty  ? 

The  force  which  but  a  few  days  ago 
his  reasonings  had  given  to  the  argu- 
ments that  foibade  him  to  think  of 
Isaura,  became  weaker  and  weaker,  as 
now  in  an  altered  mood  of  reflec- 
tion he  re-sumraoned  and  re-weighed 
them. 

All  those  prejudices — which  had 
seemed  to  him  such  rational  common- 
sense  truths,  when  translated  from  his 
own  mind  into  the  words  of  Lady 
Janet's  letter, — was  not  Mrs,  Morley 
right  in  dciuiuneing  them  as  the 
crotchets  of  an  insolent  egotism  ? 
Was  it  not  rather  to  the  favour  than 
to  the  disparagement  of  Isaura,  re- 
garded even  in  the  man's  narrow- 
minded  view  of  woman's  dignity,  that 
this  orphan  girl  coidd,  with  character 
so  unscathed,  pass  through  the  trying 
ordeal  of  tlie  public  babble,  the  public 
gaze — command  alike  the  esteem  of  a 
woman  so  pure  as  Mrs.  Morley,  the 
reverence  of  a  man  so  chivalrously 
sensitive  to  honour  as  Alain  de  Roche- 
briantF 


Musing  this,  Graham's  countenance 
at  last  brightened — a  glorious  joy 
entered  into  and  possessed  him.  He 
felt  as  a  man  who  had  burst  asunder 
the  swathes  and  trammels  which  had 
kept  him  galled  and  miserable  with 
the  sense  of  captivity,  and  from  which 
some  wizard  spell  tliat  took  strength 
from  his  own  superstition  had  for- 
bidden  to  struggle. 

He  was  free  ! — and  that  freedom 
was  rapture ! — yes,  bis  resolve  was 
taken. 

The  day  was  now  far  advanced.  He 
should  have  just  time  before  the  din- 
ner with  Duplessis  to  drive  to  A , 

where  he  still  supposed  Isaura  re- 
sided. How,  as  his _^acre  rolled  along 
the  well-remembered  road — how  com- 
pletely he  lived  in  that  world  of  ro- 
mance of  which  be  denied  himself  to 
be  a  denizen. 

Arrived  at  the  little  villa,  he  found 
it  occupied  only  by  workmen— it  was 
under  repair.  No  one  could  tell  him 
to  what  residence  the  ladies  who 
occupied  it  the  last  year  had  re- 
moved. 

"  I  shall  learn  from  Mrs.  Morley," 
thought  Graham,  and  at  her  house  he 
callid  in  going  back,  but  Mrs.  Morley 
was  not  at  home  ;  he  had  only  just 
time,  after  regaining  his  apartment,  to 
change  his  dress  for  the  dinner  to 
which  he  was  invited.  As  it  was,  he 
arrive  late,  and  while  apologising  to 
his  host  for  his  want  of  punctuality, 
his  tongue  faltered.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  he  saw  a  face,  paler 
and  thinner  than  when  he  had  seen  it 
last — a  face  across  which  a  something 
of  grief  had  gone. 

The  servant  announced  that  dinner 
was  served. 

"  Mr.  Vane,"  said  Duplessis,  "  will 
you  take  into  dinner  Mademoisella 
Cicogna  ?  " 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Among  the  frets  and  checks  to  the 
course  that  "  never  did  run  smooth," 
there  is  one  which  is  sufficiently  fre- 
quent, for  many  a  reader  will  remember 
the  irritation  it  caused  him.  You  have 
counted  on  a  mooting  with  the  beloved 
one  unwitnessed  by  others,  an  inter- 
change of  confessions  and  vows  which 
others  may  not  hear.  You  have 
arranged  almost  the  words  in  which 
your  innermost  heart  is  to  be  expressed; 
pictured  to  yourself  the  very  looks  by 
which  those  words  will  have  their 
sweetest  reply.  The  scene  you  have 
thus  imagined  appears  to  you  vivid  and 
distinct,  as  if  foreshown  in  a  magic  glass. 
And  suddenly,  after  long  absence,  the 
meeting  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
common  companionship  :  nothing  that 
you  wished  to  say  can  be  said.  The 
scene  you  pictured  is  painted  out  by 
the  irony  of  Chance  ;  and  groups  and 
backgrounds  of  which  you  had  never 
dreamed,  start  forth  from  the  dis- 
appointing canvas.  Happy  if  that  be 
all !  But  sometimes,  by  a  strange, 
subtle  intuition,  you  feel  that  the  per- 
son herself  is  changed;  and  sympa- 
thetic with  that  change,  a  terrible  chill 
comes  over  your  own  heart. 

Before  Graham  had  taken  his  seat 
at  the  table  beside  Isaura,  he  felt  that 
Bhe  was  changed  to  him.     He  felt  it 


by  her  very  touch  as  their  hands  met 
at  the  first  greeting, — by  the  tone  of 
her  voice  in  the  tew  words  that  passed 
between  them, — by  the  absence  of  all 
glow  in  the  smile  which  had  once  lit 
up  her  face,  as  a  burst  of  sunshine 
lights  up  a  day  in  spring,  and  gives  a 
richer  gladness  of  colour  to  all  its 
blooms.  Once  seated  side  by  side  they 
remained  for  some  moments  silent. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  rather 
difficult  for  anything  less  than  the 
wonderful  intelligence  of  lovers  between 
whom  no  wall  can  prevent  the  stolen 
interchange  of  tokens,  to  have  ventured 
private  talk  of  their  own  amid  the 
excited  converse  which  seemed  all  eyes, 
all  tongues,  all  ears,  admitting  no  one 
present  to  abstract  himself  from  the 
common  emotion.  Englishmen  do  not 
recognise  the  old  classic  law  which 
limited  the  immber  of  guests,  where 
banquets  are  meant  to  be  pleasant,  to 
that  of  the  Nine  Muses.  They  invite 
gue>ts  so  numerous,  and  so  shy  of 
launcliing  talk  across  the  table,  that 
you  may  talk  to  the  person  next  to  you 
not  less  secure  from  listeners  than  you 
would  be  in  talking  with  the  stranger 
whom  you  met  at  a  well  in  the  Sahara. 
It  is  not  so,  except  on  sttite  occasions, 
at  Paris,  Dillicult  there  to  retire  itito 
solitude    with   your    next    neijjhhour. 
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Tlie  guests  collected  by  Duplessis  com- 
pleted with  himself  the  number  of  the 
Sacred  Nine — the  host,  Valerie,  Roche- 
briant,  Graham,  Isaura,  Signora 
Venostn,  La  Duuhessede  Tarascon,  the 
wealthy    and    high-born    Imperialist, 

Prince ,  and  last  and  least,  one  who 

shall  be  nameless. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  perhaps  in 
one  of  the  books  which  American  super- 
stition dedicates  to  the  mysteries  of 
Spiritualism,  how  a  gifted  seer,  tech- 
nically styled  medium,  sees  at  the  opera 
a  box  which  to  other  eyes  ai)pears  un- 
tenanted and  empty,  but  to  him  is  full 
of  ghosts,  well  dressed  in  tenue  txacte, 
gazing  on  the  boards  and  listening  to 
the  nnisic.  Like  such  ghosts  are  cer. 
tain  beings  whom  I  call  Lookers-on. 
Though  still  living,  they  have  no  share 
in  the  life  they  survey,  they  come  as 
from  another  world  to  hear  and  to  see 
what  is  passing  in  ours.  In  ours  they 
lived  once,  but  that  troubled  sort  of 
life  they  have  survived.  Still  we 
amuse  them  as  stage- players  and  pup- 
pets amuse  ourselves.  One  of  these 
Lookers-on  completed  the  party  at  the 
house  of  Duplessis. 

How  lively,  how  animated  the  talk 
was  at  the  financier's  ploa>ant  table 
that  day,  the  8th  of  July  !  The 
excitement  of  the  coming  war  made 
itself  loud  in  every  Gallic  voice,  and 
kindled  in  every  Gallic  eye.  Appeals 
at  every  second  minute  were  made, 
sometimes  courteous,  sometimes  sar- 
castic, to  the  Englishman — promising 
son  of  an  eminent  statesman,  and  native 
of  a  country  in  which  France  is  always 
coveting  an  ally,  and  always  suspecting 
an  enemy.  Certainly  Graham  could 
not  have  found  a  less  propitious 
moment  for  asking  Isaura  if  she  really 
were  changed.  And  certainly  the 
lionour  of  Great  Britain  was  never  less 


ably  represented  (that  is  saying  a  great 
deal)  than  it  was  on  this  occasion  by 
the  young  man  reared  to  diplomacy 
and  aspiring  to  Parliamentary  distinc- 
tion. He  answered  all  questions  with 
a  constrained  voice  and  an  insipid  smile, 
— all  questions  pointedly  addressed  to 
him  as  to  what  demonstrations  of 
admiring  sympathy  with  the  gallantry 
of  France  might  be  expected  from  the 
English  Government  and  people ;  what 
his  acquaintance  with  the  German 
races  led  him  to  suppose  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  Southern  States  of  the 
first  defeat  of  the  Prussians ;  whether 
the  man  called  Moltke  was  not  a  mere 
strategist  on  paper,  a  crotchety  pe- 
dant ;  whether,  if  Belgium  became  so 
enamoured  of  the  glories  of  France  as 
to  solicit  fusion  with  her  people,  Eng- 
land would  have  a  right  to  offer  any 
objection, — &c.  &c.  I  do  not  think 
that  during  that  festival  Graham 
once  thought  one-millionth  so  much 
about  the  fates  of  Prussia  and  France 
as  he  did  think,  "  Why  is  that  girl  so 
changed  to  me  ?  Merciful  heaven  !  is 
she  lost  to  my  life  ?  " 

By  training,  by  habit,  even  by  pas- 
sion, the  man  was  a  genuine  politician, 
cosmopolitan  as  well  as  patriotic,  accus- 
tomed to  consider  what  effect  every 
vibration  in  that  balance  of  European 
power,  which  no  deep  thinker  can 
despise,  must  have  on  the  destinies  of 
civilised  humanity,  and  on  those  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  belongs.  But  are 
there  not  moments  in  life  wlien  the 
human  heart  suddenly  narrows  the 
circumference  to  which  its  emotions  are 
extended  ?  As  the  ebb  of  a  tide,  it 
retreats  from  the  shores  it  had  covered 
on  its  flow,  drawing  on  with  contracted 
waves  the  treasure-trove  it  has  selected 
to  hoard  amid  its  deeps. 
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On  quitting  the  dining-room,  the 
Uuchesse  de  Tarascon  s;iid  to  her  host, 
on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning,  "  Of 
course  you  and  I  must  go  with  the 
stream.  But  is  not  all  the  tine  t;ilk 
that  has  passed  to-day  at  your  table, 
and  in  which  we  too  have  joined, 
a  sort  of  hypocrisy  ?  I  may  say 
this  to  you ;  I  would  say  it  to  no 
other." 

"  And  I  say  to  you,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  that  which  I  would  say  to 
no  other.  Thinking  over  it  as  I  sit 
;done,  I  find  myself  making  a  '  terrible 
hazard ; '  but  when  I  go  abroad  and 
become  infected  by  the  general 
enthusiasm,  I  pluck  up  gaiety  of 
spirit,  and  whisper  to  myself,  '  True, 
but  it  may  be  an  enormous  gain.'  To 
get  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  a 
trifle;  but  to  clieck  in  our  next  neigh- 
hour  a  growth  which  a  few  years  hence 
would  overtop  us, — that  is  no  tride. 
And,  be  the  gain  worth  the  hazard  or 
not,  could  the  Emperor,  could  any 
Government  likely  to  hold  its  own  for 
a  week,  have  declined  to  take  the 
chance  of  the  die  ?  " 

The  Duclicsse  mused  a  moment,  and 
meanwhile  the  two  seated  themselves 
on  a  divan  in  tlie  corner  of  the  salon. 
Then  she  said  very  slowly — 

"  No  Government  that  held  its 
tenure  on  popular  sufi'rage  could  have 
done  so.  But  if  the  Emperor  had 
retained  the  personal  authority  which 
once  allowed  the  intellect  of  one  man 
to  control  and  direct  the  passions  of 
many,  I  think  the  war  would  have 
'.  eeu  averted.  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  Emperor  and  most  of  tlie 
members  of  the  Council  were  anxious 
to  avoid  the  step  which   was  forced 


upon  them  by  the  temper  of  the 
Cliamber,  and  reports  of  a  popular 
excitement  which  could  not  be  re- 
sisted without  eminent  danger  of 
revolution.  It  is  Paris  that  has 
forced  the  war  on  the  Emperor. 
But  enough  of  this  subject.  What 
must  be,  must,  and,  as  you  say,  the 
gain  may  be  greater  than  the  hazard. 
I  come  to  something  else  you  whis- 
pered to  me  before  we  went  into  dinner, 
— a  sort  of  complaint  which  wounds 
me  sensibly.  You  say  I  had  assisted 
to  a  choice  of  danger  aud  possibly  of 
death  a  very  distant  connection  of 
mine,  who  might  have  been  a  very 
near  connection  of  yours.  You  mean 
Alain  de  Rochebriant  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  accept  him  as  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  my  only  daughter." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  no:  for  your  sake  so 
much  as  for  his.  No  one  can  know 
him  well  without  appreciating  in  him 
the  finest  qualities  of  the  finest  order 
of  the  French  noble ;  but  having 
known  your  pretty  Valerie  so  long, 
my  congratulations  are  for  the  man 
who  can  win  her.  Meanwhile,  hear 
my  explanation :  when  I  promised 
Alain  any  intcest  I  can  command  for 
the  grade  of  officer  in  a  regiment  of 
Mobiles,  I  knew  not  that  he  had 
formed,  or  was  likely  to  form,  ties  or 
duties  to  keep  him  at  home.  I  with- 
draw mv  promise." 

"  No,  Dueliesse,  fulfil  it.  I  should 
be  disloyal  indeed  if  I  robbed  a  sove- 
reign under  whose  tranquil  and  pro- 
sjierous  reign  I  have  acquired,  with  no 
dishonour,  the  fortune  which  Order 
proliers  to  Commerce,  of  one  gallant 
defender  in  the  hour  of  need.  And 
speaking  frankly,  if  Alain  were  really 
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my  son,  I  think  I  am  Frenchman 
enough  to  remember  that  France  is 
my  mother." 

"  Say  no  more,  my  friend — say  no 
more,"  cried  the  Duchesse,  with  the 
warm  blood  of  the  heart  rushing 
through  all  the  delicate  coatings  of 
pearl-powder.  "If  every  Frenchman 
felt  as  you  do;  if  in  this  Paris  of  ours 
all  hostilities  of  class  may  merge  in 
the  one  thought  of  the  common  coun- 
try ;  if  in  French  hearts  there  yet 
thrill  the  same  sentiment  as  that 
which,  in  the  terrible  days  when  all 
other  ties  were  rent  asunder,  revered 


France  as  mother,  and  rallied  her 
sons  to  her  aid  against  the  confederacy 
of  Europe, — why,  then,  we  need  not 
grow  pale  with  dismay  at  the  sight  of 
a  Prussian  needle-gun.  Hist!  look 
yonder:  is  not  that  a  tableau  of 
Youth  in  Arcady  ?  Worlds  rage 
around,  and  Love,  unconcernetl,  whis- 
pers to  Love  !  "  The  Duchesse  here 
pointed  to  a  corner  of  the  adjoining 
room  in  which  Alain  and  Valerie  sat 
apart,  he  whispering  into  her  ear  :  lier 
cheek  downcast,  and,  even  seen  at  that 
distance  brightened  by  the  delicate 
tenderness  of  its  blushes. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


But  in  that  small  assembly  there  were 
two  who  did  not  attract  the  notice  of 
Duplcssis,  or  of  the  lady  of  the  Impe- 
rial Court.     While   the   Prince 

and  the  placid  Looker-on  were  en- 
gaged at  a  contest  of  ecarte,  with  the 
lively  Veuosta,  for  the  gallery,  inter- 
posing criticisms  and  admonitions, 
Isaura  was  listlessly  turning  over  a 
collection  of  photographs,  strewed  on 
a  table  that  stood  near  to  an  open 
window  in  the  remoter  angle  of  the 
room,  communicating  with  a  long 
and  wide  balcony  filled  partially  with 
flowers  and  overlooking  the  Champs 
Elysees,  softly  lit  up  by  the  innumer- 
able summer  stars.  Suddenly  a 
whisper,  the  command  of  which  she 
could  not  resist,  thrilled  through  her 
ear,  and  sent  the  blood  rushing  back 
to  her  heart. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  evening  at 
Enghien  ?  how  I  said  that  our  imagi- 
tion  could  not  carry  us  beyond  the 
question  whether  we  two  should  be 
gazing  together  that  night  twelve 
months  on  that  star  which  each  of  us 
had   singled  out  from    the    hosts   of 


heaven  ?  That  was  the  8th  of  July. 
It  is  the  8th  of  July  once  more.  Come 
and  seek  for  our  chosen  star — come. 
I  have  something  to  say,  which  say  I 
must.     Come." 

Mechanically,  as  it  wore, — mechani- 
cally, as  they  tell  us  the  Somnambulist 
obeys  the  Mesnieriser, — Isaura  obeyed 
tliat  summons.  In  a  kind  of  dreamy 
submission  she  followed  his  steps,  and 
found  herself  on  the  balcony,  flowers 
around  her  and  stars  above,  by  the 
side  of  the  man  who  had  been  to  her 
that  being  ever  surrounded  by 
flowers  and  light'  d  by  stars, — the 
ideal  of  Romance  to  the  heart  of  vir- 
gin Woman. 

"  Isaura,"  said  the  Englishman, 
softly.  At  the  sound  of  her  own 
nn.iie  for  the  first  time  heard  from 
those  lips,  every  nerve  in  her  frame 
quivered.  "  Isaura,  I  have  tried  to 
live  without  you.  I  caimot.  You 
are  all  in  all  to  me :  without  you  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  earth  had  no 
flowers,  and  even  heaven  had  with 
drawn  its  stars.  Are  there  difference* 
between   us,    diflerences   of  taste.  <A 
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sentiments,  of  habits,  of  thought  ? 
Only  let  me  hopi;  that  you  can  love 
me  a  tenth  part  so  miu-h  as  I  love 
you,  and  such  differences  cease  to 
be  discord.  Love  harmonises  all 
sounds,  blends  all  colours  into  its  own 
divine  oneness  of  heart  and  soul. 
Look  up !  is  not  the  star  which  this 
time  last  year  invited  our  gaze  above, 
is  it  not  still  there  ?  Does  it  not 
still  invite  our  gaze  ?  Isaura,  speak  !  " 

"Hush,  hush,  hush,"' — the  girl 
could  say  no  more,  but  she  recoiled 
from  his  side. 

The  recoil  did  not  wound  him : 
there  was  no  hate  in  it.  He  ad- 
vanced, he  caught  her  hand,  and  con- 
tinued, in  one  of  those  voices  which 
became  so  musical  in  summer  nights 
under  starry  skies  — 

"  Isaura,  there  is  one  name  which  I 
can  never  utter  without  a  reverence 
due  to  the  religion  which  binds  earth 
to  heaven — a  name  whi(;li  to  man 
should  be  the  symbol  of  life  cheered 
and  beautified,  exalted,  hallowed.  That 
name  is  '  wife.'  Will  you  take  that 
name  from  me  ?  " 

And  still  Isaura  made  no  reply. 
She  stood  mute,  and  cold,  and  rigid 
as  a  statue  of  marble.  At  length,  as 
if  consciousness  had  been  arrested 
and  was  struggling  back,  she  sighed 
heavily,  and  passed  her  hands  slowly 
over  her  forehead. 

"  Mockery,  moikery,"  she  said  then, 
with  a  smile  half  bitter,  half  plaintive, 
on  her  colourless  lips.  "  Did  you  wait 
to  ask  me  that  question  till  you  knew 
what  my  answer  must  be  ?  I  have 
pledged  the  name  of  wife  to  another," 

"  No,  no ;  you  say  that  to  rebuke, 
to  punish  me  !      Unsay  it!  unsay  it !  " 

Isaura  beheld  the  anguish  of  his 
face  with  bewildered  eyes.  "  How  can 
my  words  pain  you  ? "  she  said, 
drearily.  "  Did  you  not  write  that  I 
Lad  unfitted  myself  to  be  wife  to  you  ?  " 

"  1  ?  " 

"That  I  had  left  behind  me  the 
peacoful    iunnunilies   of   private  life  ? 


I  felt  you  were  so  right !  Yes !  I  am 
affianced  to  one  who  thinks  tliat  iu 
spite  of  that  misfortune " 

"  Stop,  I  command  you — stop  !  You 
saw  my  letter  to  ^Irs.  Morley.  I  have 
not  had  one  moment  free  from  torture 
and  remorse  since  I  wrote  it.  But 
whatever  iu  that  letter  you  might 
justly  resent " 

"  I  did  not  resent " 

Graham  heard  not  the  interruption, 
but  hurried  on.  "  You  would  forgive 
could  you  read  my  heart.  No  matter. 
Every  sentiment  in  that  letter,  except 
those  which  conveyed  admiration,  I 
retract.  Be  mine,  and  instead  of  pre- 
suming to  check  in  you  the  irresistil)le 
impulse  of  genius  to  the  first  place  in 
the  head  or  the  heart  of  the  world,  I 
will  teach  myself  to  encourage,  to 
share,  to  exult  iu  it.  Do  you  know 
what  a  diflerence  there  is  between  the 
absent  one  and  the  present  one — 
between  the  distant  image  against 
whom  our  doubts,  our  fears,  our  sus- 
picions, raise  up  hosts  of  imaginary 
giants,  barriers  of  visionary  walls,  and 
the  beloved  face  before  the  sight  of 
which  the  hosts  are  fled,  the  walls  are 
vanished  ?  Isaura,  we  meet  again. 
You  know  now  from  my  own  lips  that 
I  love  you.  I  think  your  lips  will  not 
deny  that  you  love  me.  You  say  that 
you  are  affianced  to  another.  Tell 
the  man  frankly,  honestly,  that  you 
mistook  your  heart.  It  is  not  yours 
to  give.  Save  yourself,  save  him,  from 
a  union  in  which  there  can  be  no 
happiness." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Isaura,  with 
hollow  tones,  but  with  no  trace  of 
vacillating  weakness  on  her  brow  and 
lips.  "  Did  I  say  now  to  that  other 
one,  '  I  break  the  fiith  that  I  pledged 
to  you,'  I  should  kill  him,  body  and 
soul.  Slight  thing  though  I  be,  to 
him  I  am  all  in  all;  to  you,  Mr.  Vane, 
to  you  a  meuiory — the  memory  of  one 
whom  a  year,  perhaps  a  niDutli,  hence, 
you  will  rejoice  to  think  you  hava 
escaped." 
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She  passed  from  him — passed  away 
from  the  flowers  and  the  starlight ; 
and  when  Graham — recovering  from 
the  stun  of  her  crusliing  words,  and 
with  the  haughty  mieu  and  step  of 
the  man  who  goes  forth  from  the  ruin 


of  his  hopes,  leaning  for  support  upon 
his  pride — when  Graham  re-entered 
the  room,  all  the  guests  had  de- 
parted save  only  Alain,  who  was  still 
exchanging  whispered  words  with 
Valerie. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


The  next  day,  at  the  hour  appointed, 
Graham  entered  Alain's  apartment. 
"I  am  glad  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, gaily,  "  that  the  hox  has  arrived, 
and  we  will  very  soon  examine  its  con- 
tents. Breakfast  claims  precedence." 
During  the  meal  Alain  was  in  gay 
spirits,  and  did  not  at  first  notice  the 
gloomy  countenance  and  abstracted 
mood  of  his  guest.  At  length,  sur- 
prised at  the  dull  response  to  his  lively 
sallies  on  the  part  of  a  man  generally 
so  pleasant  in  the  frankness  of  his 
speech,  and  the  cordial  ring  ot  his 
sympathetic  laugh,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  change  in  Graham  must  be 
ascribed  to  something  that  had  gone 
wrong  ill  the  meeting  with  Isaura  the 
evening  before ;  and  remembermg  the 
curtness  with  which  Graham  had  im- 
plied disinclination  to  converse  about 
the  fair  Italian,  he  felt  perplexed  how 
to  reconcile  the  impulse  of  his  good- 
nature with  the  discretion  imposed  on 
his  good-breeding.  At  all  events,  a 
compliment  to  the  lady  whom  Graham 
had  so  admired  could  do  no  harm. 

"  How  well  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
looked  last  night !  " 

"  Did  she  ?  It  seemed  to  me  that, 
in  health  at  least,  she  did  not  look 
very  well.  Have  you  heard  what  day 
M.  Thiers  will  speak  on  the  war  ?  " 

"Thiers?  No.  Who  cares  about 
Thiers  ?  Thank  heaven  his  day  is  past! 
I  don't  know  any  unmarried  woman 
in  Paris,  not  even  Valerie — 1  mean 


Mademoiselle  Duplessis — who  has  so 
exquisite  a  taste  in  dress  as  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna.  Generally  speaking,  the 
taste  of  a  female  author  is  atrocious." 

"  Really — I  did  not  observe  her 
dress.  I  am  no  critic  on  subjects  so 
dainty  as  the  dress  of  ladies,  or  the 
tastes  of  female  authors." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  heau  Mar- 
quis, gravely.  "  As  to  dress,  I  think 
that  is  so  essential  a  thing  in  the  mind 
of  woman,  that  no  man  who  cares 
about  women  ought  to  disdain  criticiil 
study  of  it.  In  woman,  refinement  of 
character  is  never  found  in  vulgarity 
of  dress.  I  have  only  observed  that 
truth  since  I  came  up  from  Bretagne." 

"  I  prc'sume,  my  dear  Marquis,  that 
you  may  have  read  in  Bretagne  books 
which  very  few  not  being  pnfssod 
scholars  have  ever  read  at  Paris  ;  and 
possibly  you  may  remember  that 
Horace  ascribes  the  most  exquisite 
refinement  in  dress,  denoted  by  the 
untranslatable  words,  '  simplex  ;hm»- 
ditiis;'  to  a  lady  who  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  she  could  change  her 
afl'oction.  Of  course  that  allusion  does 
not  ajiply  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  ; 
but  there  are  many  other  exquisitely 
dressed  ladies  at  Paris  of  whom  an 
ill-fated  admirer 

'  fidem 
Mutatosque  deos  flcbit.' 

Now,  with  your  permission,  we  will 
adjourn  to  the  box  of  letters." 
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The  box  being  produced  and  un- 
icked,  Alain  looked  with  conscientious 
care  at  its  contents  before  he  passed 
over  to  Graham's  Inspection  a  few 
epistles,  in  wliich  the  Englishman 
immediately  detected  the  same  hand- 
writing as  that  of  the  letter  from 
Louise  which  Richard  King  had 
bcqneatlied  to  him. 

They  were  arranged  and  numbered 
chronologically. 


Lettie  L 

"  DeAE  M.  LE  ]\rAEQUI3,  —  How 
can  I  thank  you  sufficiently  for  obtain- 
ing and  remitting  to  me  those  certi- 
ficates ?  You  are,  too,  aware  of  the 
unhappy  episode  in  ray  life  not  to 
know  how  inestimable  is  the  service 
you  render  me.  I  am  saved  all 
further  molestation  from  the  man  who 
had  indeed  no  right  over  my  freedom, 
but  whose  persecution  might  compel 
me  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  an 
appeal  to  the  law  for  protection,  and 
the  avowal  of  the  illegal  marriage  into 
which  I  was  duped.  1  would  ratlier 
be  torn  limb  from  limb  by  wild  horses, 
like  the  Queen  in  the  history  books, 
than  dishonour  myself  and  the  an- 
cestry which  I  may  at  least  claim  on 
the  mother's  side,  by  proclaiming  that 
I  had  lived  with  that  low  English- 
man as  his  wife,  when  I  was  only — 
O  heavens,  I  cannot  conclude  the 
sentence ! 

"  No,  Mons.  le  Marquis,  I  am  in  no 
want  of  the  pecuniary  aid  you  so 
generously  wish  to  press  on  me. 
Though  I  know  not  where  to  address 
my  poor  dear  uncle, — though  I  doubt, 
even  if  I  did,  whether  I  could  venture 
to  confide  to  him  the  secret  known 
only  to  yourself  as  to  the  name  I  now 
bear — and  if  he  hear  of  me  at  all  he 
must  believe  me  dead, — yet  1  have 
enough  left  of  the  money  he  last 
remitted  to  me  for  present  support ; 
and  when  that  fails,  I  think,  what 


with  my  knowledge  of  English  and 
such  other  slender  accomplishments  as 
I  possess,  I  could  maintain  myself  as 
a  teacher  or  governess  in  some  German 
family.  At  all  events,  I  will  write  to 
you  again  soon,  and  I  entreat  you  to 
let  me  know  all  you  can  learn  about 
my  uncle.  I  feel  so  grateful  to  you 
for  your  just  disbelief  of  the  horrible 
calumny  which  must  be  so  intolerably 
galling  to  a  man  so  proud,  and,  what- 
ever his  errors,  so  incapable  of  a 
baseness. 

"Direct  to  me  Foste  restante, 
Augsburg. 

"  Yours  with  all  consideration. 


Lettbb  II. 

{Seven  months  after  the  date  of 
Letter  I.) 

"  AUGSBUBO. 

"  Deae  M.  le  Maequis, — I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  little  note  informing 
me  of  the  pains  you  have  taken,  as 
yet  with  no  result,  to  ascertain  what 
has  become  of  my  unfortunate  uncle. 
My  life  since  I  last  wrote  has  been  a 
very  quiet  one.  I  have  been  teaching 
among  a  few  families  here;  and 
among  my  pupils  are  two  little  girls 
of  very  high  birth.  They  have  taken 
so  great  a  fancy  to  me  that  their 
mother  has  just  asked  me  to  come  and 
reside  at  their  house  as  governess. 
What  wonderfully  kind  hearts  those 
Germans  have, — so  simpl(>,  so  truth- 
ful !  They  raise  no  troublesome  ques- 
tions,— accept  my  own  story  im- 
plicitly." Here  follow  a  few  com- 
monplace sentences  about  the  German 
character,  and  a  postscript.  "  I  go 
into  my  new  home  next  week.  When 
you  hear  more  of  my  uncle,  direct  to 
me  at  the  Countess  von  liudesheim, 
Schloss  N  *  *  *  M  *  *  *,  near 
Berlin." 

"  Kudesheim !  "     Could  this  be  tbi 
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relation,  possibly  tlie  wife,  of  the 
Count  von  lluilesheim  with  whom 
Gralram  liad  formed  acquaintance  last 
year  ? 


Letteb  III. 

(^Between  three  and  four  years  after 
the  date  of  the  last.) 

"  You  startle  me  indeed,  dear  M.  le 
Marquis.  My  uncle  said  to  have  heen 
recognised  in  Algeria  under  another 
name,  a  soldier  in  the  Algerine  army  ? 
My  dear,  proud,  luxurious  uncle !  Ah, 
1  cannot  believe  it,  any  more  than  you 
do :  but  I  long  eagerly  for  such 
further  news  as  you  can  learn  of  him. 
For  myself,  I  shall  perhaps  surprise 
you  when  I  say  I  am  about  to  be 
married.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
amiable  kindness  I  have  received  from 
the  Rudesheims  since  I  have  been  in 
their  house.  For  the  last  year  espe- 
cially I  have  been  treated  on  equal 
terms  as  one  of  the  family.  Among 
the  habitual  visitors  at  the  house  is  a 
gentleman  of  noble  birth,  but  not  of 
rank  too  high,  nor  of  fortune  too 
great,  to  make  a  marriage  with  the 
French  widowed  governess  a  mes- 
alliance. I  am  sure  that  he  loves  me 
sincerely ;  and  he  is  the  only  man  I 
ever  met  whose  love  I  have  cared  to 
win.  We  are  to  be  married  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Of  course  he  is 
ignorant  of  my  painful  history,  and 
will    never   learn    it.     And   after  all, 

Louis  D is  dead.     In  the  home 

to  which  I  am  about  to  remove,  there 
is  no  probability  that  the  wretched 
Englishman  can  ever  cross  my  path. 
My  secret  is  as  safe  with  you  as  in  the 
grave   that   holds   her   whom  in   the 

name  of  Louise  I) you  onte  loved. 

Henceforth  1  shall  trouble  you  no 
more  with  my  letters;  but  if  you  hear 
anything  decisively  authentic  of  my 
uncle's  fate,  write  me  a  line  at  any 
time,  directed  as  before  to   JMadame 


M ,  enclosed  to  the  Countess  von 

Rudesheira. 

'•And  accept,  for  all  the  kindness 
you  have  ever  shown  me,  as  to  one 
whom  you  did  not  disdain  to  call  a 
kinswoman,  the  assurance  of  my  un- 
dying gratitude.  In  the  alliance  she 
now  makes,  your  kinswoman  does  not 
discre(lit  the  name  through  which  she 
is  connected  with  the  yet  loftier  line  of 
Rochebriant." 

To  this  letter  the  late  Marquis  had 
appended  in  pencil  "  Of  course  a 
Rochebriant  never  denies  the  claim  of 
a  kinswoman,  even  though  a  drawing- 
master's  daughter.  Beautiful  creature, 
Louise,  but  a  termagant !  I  could 
not  love  Venus  if  she  were  a  termagant. 
L.'s  head  turned  by  the  unlucky  dis- 
covery that  her  mother  was  noble.  In 
one  form  or  other,  every  woman  has 
the  same  disease — vanity.  Name  of 
her  intended  not  mentioned — easily 
found  out." 

The  next  letter  was  dated  May  7, 
1859,  on  black- edged  paper,  and  con- 
tained but  these  lines  :  "  I  was  much 
comforted  by  your  kind  visit  yesterday, 
dear  Marquis.  My  affliction  has  been 
heavy :  but  for  the  last  two  years  my 
poor  husband's  conduct  has  rendered 
my  life  unhappy,  and  I  am  recovering 
the  shock  of  his  sudden  death.  It  is 
true  that  I  and  the  children  are  left 
very  ill  provided  for ;  but  I  cannot 
accept  your  generous  offer  of  aid. 
Have  no  fear  as  to  my  future  fate. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Marquis  !  This  will 
reach  you  just  before  you  start  for 
Naples.  Bon  voyage."  There  was 
no  address  on  this  note — no  postmark 
on  the  envelope — evidently  sent  by 
hand. 

The  last  note,  dated  18fil,  March  20, 
was  briefer  than  its  predecessor.  "I 
have  taken  your  advice,  de.ir  Marquis; 
and,  overcoming  all  scruples,  I  have 
accepted  his  kind  offer,  on  the  coiiJ> 
tion  that  I  am  never  tn  Iir  t.ak«n  *a 
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Ill 


England.  I  had  no  option  in  this 
marriage.  I  can  now  own  to  you  that 
my  poverty  had  become  urgent. — 
Vours,  with  inalienable  gratitude, 


This  last  note,  too,  was  without 
postmark,  and  as  evidently  sent  by 
hand. 

"  There  are  no  other  letters,  then, 
firm  this  writer  ?  "  asked  Graham  ; 
"  and  no  further  clue  as  to  her  exist- 
ence ?  " 

"  None  that  I  have  discovered;  and 
1  see  now  wliy  I  preserved  these  letters. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  contents  not 
creditable  to  my  poor  father.  They 
show  how  capable  he  was  of  good- 
natured  disinterested  kindness  towards 
even  a  distant  relation  of  whom  he 
could  certainly  not  have  been  proud, 
judging  not  only  by  his  own  pencilled 
note,  or  by  the  writer's  condition  as  a 
governess,  but  by  her  loose  sentiments 
as  to  the  marriage  tie.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  who  she  could  be.  I 
never  at  least  heard  of  one  connected, 
however  distantly,  with  my  family, 
whom  I  could  identify  with  the  writer 
of  these  letters." 


"  I  may  hold  them  a  short  time  in 
my  possession  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me  a  preliminary  question. 
If  I  may  venture  lo  form  a  conjecture, 
the  object  of  your  search  must  be  con- 
nected with  your  countryman,  whom 
the  lady  politely  calls  the  '  wretched 
Englishman ; '  but  I  own  I  should  not 
like  to  lend,  through  these  letters,  a 
pretence  to  any  steps  that  may  lead  to 
a  scandal  in  which  my  father's  name 
or  that  of  any  member  of  my  family 
could  be  mixed  up." 

"  Marquis,  it  is  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  all  scandal  that  I  ask  you  to 
trust  these  letters  to  my  discretion." 

"  Foi  de  genlilhomtne  1 " 

"  Fui  de  genlllhomme  !  " 

"  Take  them.  When  and  where 
shall  we  meet  again  ?  " 

"Soon,  I  trust;  but  I  must  leave 
Paris  this  evening.  I  am  bound  to 
Berlin  in  quest  of  this  Countess  von 
liudcsheim  :  and  I  fear  that  in  a  very 
few  days  intercourse  between  France 
andlbL'  (unnau  frontier  will  be  closed 
upon  travellers." 

After  a  few  more  words  not  worth 
recording,  the  two  young  men  shook 
hands  and  parted. 


CHAPTER   V. 


It  was  with  an  interest  languid  and 
hstless  indeed,  compared  with  that 
which  he  would  have  felt  a  day  before, 
that  Graham  mused  over  the  remark- 
able advances  toward  the  discovery  of 
Louise  Duval  which  were  made  in  the 
letters  he  had  perused.  She  had 
myrried,  then,  first  a  foreigner,  whom 
she  spoke  of  as  noble,  and  whose 
name  and  residence  could  be  easily 
found  through  the  Countess  von  Ru- 
desheim.    The  marriage  did  not  seem 


to  have  been  a  happy  one.  Left  a 
widow  in  reduced  circumstances,  she 
had  married  again,  evidently  without 
affection.  She  was  living  so  late  as 
1861,  and  she  had  children  Hving  in 
1859  :  was  the  child  referred  to  by 
Richard  King  one  of  them  ? 

The  tone  and  style  of  the  letters 
served  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
character  of  the  writer  :  they  evinced 
pride,  stubborn  self-will,  and  un- 
amiable  hardness  of  nature;  but  her 
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rejection  of  all  pecuniary  aid  from  a 
lUiin  like  the  late  Marquis  de  Roche- 
briant  betokened  a  certain  dignity  of 
sentiment.  She  was  evidently,  what- 
ever her  strange  ideas  about  her  first 
marriage  with  Ilicliard  King,  no 
vulgar  woman  of  gallantry  ;  and  there 
must  have  been  some  sort  of  charm 
about  her  to  have  excited  a  friendly 
interest  in  a  kinsman  so  remote,  and 
a  man  of  pleasure  so  selfish,  as  her 
high-born  correspondent. 

But  what  now,  so  far  as  concerned 
his  own  happiness,  was  the  hope,  the 
probable  certainty,  of  a  speedy  fulfil- 
ment of  the  trust  bequeathed  to  him  ? 
Whether  the  result,  in  the  death  of 
the  mother,  and  more  especially  of  the 
child,  left  him  rich,  or,  if  the  last 
survived,  reduced  his  fortune  to  a 
modest  independence,  Isaura  was 
equally  lost  to  him,  and  fortune  be- 
came valueless.  But  his  first  emotions 
on  recovering  from  the  shock  of  hear- 
ing from  Isaura's  lips  that  she  was 
irrevocably  affianced  to  another,  were 
not  those  of  self-reproach.  They  were 
those  of  intense  bitterness  against  her 
who,  if  really  so  much  attached  to 
him  as  he  had  been  led  to  hope,  could 
within  80  brief  a  time  reconcile  her 
heart  to  marriage  with  another.  This 
bitterness  was  no  doubt  unjust  ;  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  natural  to  men  of  a 
nature  so  proud  and  of  affections  so 
intense  as  Graham's,  under  similar 
defeats  of  hope.  Eesentment  is  the 
first  impulse  in  a  man  loving  with 
the  whole  ardour  of  his  soul,  rejected, 
no  matter  why  or  wherefore,  by  the 
woman  by  whom  he  had  cause  to 
believe  he  himself  was  beloved ;  and 
though  Gr.iham's  standard  of  honour 
was  certainly  the  reverse  of  low,  yet 
man  does  not  view  honour  in  the  same 
light  as  woman  does,  when  involved  in 
analogous  difficulties  of  position.  Gra- 
ham conscientiously  thought  that  if 
Isaura  so  loved  him  as  to  render  dis- 
tasteful an  engagement  to  another 
which  could  only  very  recently  have 


been  contracted,  it  would  be  more 
honourable  frankly  so  to  tell  the 
accepted  suitor  than  to  leave  him  in 
ignorance  that  her  heart  was  es- 
tranged. But  these  engagements  are 
very  solemn  things  with  girls  like 
Isaura,  and  hers  was  no  ordinary  ob- 
ligation of  woman-honour.  Had  the 
accepted  one  been  superior  in  rank — 
fortune — all  that  flatters  the  ambition 
of  woman  in  the  choice  of  marriage ; 
had  he  been  resolute,  and  strong,  and 
self-dependent  amid  the  trials  and 
perils  of  life, — then  possibly  the  wo- 
man's honour  might  find  excuse  in 
escaping  the  penalties  of  its  pledge. 
But  the  poor,  ailing,  infirm,  morbid 
boy-poet,  who  looked  to  her  as  his 
saving  angel  in  body,  in  mind,  and 
soul — to  say  to  him,  "  Give  me  back 
my  freedom,"  would  be  to  abandon 
him  to  death  and  to  sin.  But  Graham 
could  not  of  course  divine  why  what 
he  as  a  man  thought  right  was  to 
Isaura  as  woman  impossible :  and  he 
returned  to  his  old  prejudiced  notion 
that  there  is  no  real  depth  and  ardour 
of  affection  for  human  lovers  in  the 
poetess  whose  mind  and  heart  are  de- 
voted to  the  creation  of  imaginary 
heroes.  Absorbed  in  reverie,  he  took 
his  way  slowly  and  with  downcast 
looks  towards  the  British  Embass)',  at 
which  it  was  well  to  ascertain  whether 
the  impending  war  yet  necessitated 
special  passports  for  Germany. 

"  Bon,  jour,  cher  ami"  said  a 
pleasant  voice;  "and  how  long  have 
you  been  at  Paris  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  M.  Savarin  I  charmed 
to  see  you  looking  so  well !  Madame 
well  too,  1  trust  ?  My  kindest  regards 
to  her.  I  have  been  in  Paris  but  a 
day  or  two,  and  I  leave  this  evening." 

"  So  soon  ?  The  war  frightens  you 
away,  1  suppose.  Which  way  are  you 
going  now  ?  " 

"  To  the  British  embassy." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  with  you  so  far- 
it  is  in  my  own  direction.  I  have  to 
call    at   the   charming  Italian's  with 
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congratulations — on  news  I  only  heard 
this  morning." 

"  You  mean  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
— and  the  news  that  demands  congra- 
tulations— her  aijproufhing  marriage !" 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  when  could  you  have 
heard  of  tliat  ?" 

"  Last  night  at  the  house  of  M. 
Duplessis." 

"  Tarhleu  !  I  shall  scold  her  well 
for  confiding  to  her  new  friend  Valerie 
the  secret  she  kept  from  her  old 
friends,  my  wife  and  myself." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Graham,  with  a 
tone  of  admirably-feigned  indift'erence, 
"who  is  the  happy  man  ?  That  part 
of  the  secret  I  did  not  hear." 


"  Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Gustave  Rameau." 

"  Ah  !  "  Graliam  almost  shrieked, 
so  sharp  and  shrill  was  his  cry.  "Ah  ! 
I  ought  indeed  to  have  guessed 
that ! " 

"  Madame  Savarin,  I  fancy,  helped 
to  make  up  the  marriage.  I  hope  it 
may  turn  out  well ;  certainly  it  will 
be  his  salvation.  May  it  be  for  her 
happiness ! " 

"  No  doubt  of  that !  Two  poets- 
born  for  eacli  other,  I  daresay.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Savarin  1  Here  we  are  at 
the  embassy," 


CHAPTER   VL 


That  evening  Graham  found  himself 
in  the  coupe  of  the  express  train  to 
Strasbourg.  He  had  sent  to  engage 
the  whole  coupe  to  himself,  but  tliat 
was  impossible.  One  place  was  be- 
spoken as-  far  as  C ,  after  wliich 

Graham  might  prosociite  his  journey 
alone  on  paying  for  tlie  three  places. 

When  he  took  his  seat  another 
man  was  in  the  furtlier  corner  whom 
he  scarcely  noticed.  The  train  sliot 
rapidly  on  for  some  leagues.  Profound 
silence  in  the  coupe,  save  at  moments 
those  heavy  impatient  sighs  that  came 
from  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  and 
of  which  he  who  sighs  is  unconscious, 
burst  from  the  Englishman's  lips,  and 
drew  on  him  the  observant  side-glance 
of  Ins  fellow-traveller. 

At  length  the  felloiv-travcUer  said 
in  very  good  English,  though  with 
French  accent,  "  Would  you  object, 
sir,  to  my  lighting  my  little  car- 
riage-lantern ?  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
reading  in  the  night  train,  and  the 
wretched  lamp  they  give  us  does  not 

YOIi.  II. 


permit  that.  But  if  you  wish  to 
sleep,  and  my  lantern  woidd  prevent 
you  doing  so,  consider  my  request 
unasked." 

"You  are  most  courteous,  sir.  Pray 
light  your  lantern — that  will  not  in- 
terfere with  my  sleep." 

As  Graham  thus  answered,  far  away 
from  the  place  and  tlie  moment  as  liis 
thoughts  were,  it  yet  faintly  struck 
him  that  he  had  heard  tliat  voice 
before. 

The  man  produced  a  small  lantern, 
which  he  attached  to  the  window-sill, 
and  drew  forth  from  a  small  leathern 
bag  sundry  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
Graham  flung  himself  back,  and  in  a 
minute  or  so  again  came  his  sigh. 
"Allow  me  to  offer  you  those  evening 
journals — you  may  not  have  had  time 
to  read  them  before  starting,"  said  the 
fellow-traveller,  leaning  forward,  and 
extending  the  newspapers  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  lifted 
his  lantern.  Graham  turned,  and  the 
faces  of  the  two  men  were  close  to 
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each  otlier — Graham  with  liis  travel- 
linfr-cap  drawn  over  his  brows,  the 
other  with  head  uncovered. 

"  Monsieur  Lebcau  !  " 

"Bonsoir,  Mr.  Lamb!" 

Again  silence  for  a  iiioniont  or  so. 
Monsieur  Leb?au  then  broke  it — 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  that  in  better 
society  than  that  of  the  Faubourg 
Montmartre  you  are  known  under 
another  name." 

Graham  had  no  heart  then  for  the 
stage-phay  of  a  part,  and  answered, 
witli  quiet  hauglitiness,  "  Possibly — 
and  wliat  name  ?  ■" 

"  Graham  Vane.  And,  sir,"  con 
tinued  Lebeau,  with  a  haughtiness 
equally  quiet,  but  somewhat  more 
menacing,  "  since  we  two  gentlemen 
find  ourselves  thus  close,  do  I  ask  too 
much  if  I  inquire  why  you  conde- 
scend to  seek  my  acquaintance  in 
disguise  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Mauleon, 
when  you  talk  of  disguise,  is  it  too 
much  to  inquire  why  my  acquaintance 
was  accepted  by  Monsieur  Lebeau?" 

"  Ha !  Then  you  confess  that  it 
was  Victor  de  Mauleon  whom  you 
sought  when  you  first  visited  the  Cafe 
Jean  Jacques  ?  " 

"  Frankly  I  confess  it." 

Monsieur  Lebeau  drew  himself  back, 
and  seemed  to  reflect. 

"  I  see !  Solely  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  whether  Victor  de  Mauleon 
could  give  you  any  information  about 
Louise  Duval.     Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  ]Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  you  say 
truly." 

Again  M.  Lebeau  paused  as  if  in 
reflection;  and  Graham,  in  that  state 
of  Uiinu  when  a  man  who  may  most 
«lespi>e  and  detest  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling, may  yet  feel  a  thrill  of  delight  if 
some  li(  inicide  would  be  good  enough 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery,  flung 
aside  his  cap,  lifted  his  broad  frank 
forehead,  and  stamped  his  boot  impa- 
tiently as  if  to  provoke  a  quarrel. 

M.  Lebeau  lowered  his  spectacles. 


and  with  those  calm,  keen,  searching 
eyes  of  his,  gazed  at  the  Englishman. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  he  said  with  a 
smile,  the  fascination  of  which  not 
even  those  faded  whiskers  could  dis- 
guise— "  it  strikes  me  tliat  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  gentlemen  such  as 
you  and  I  are  can  converse :  firstly, 
with  reservation  and  guard  against 
each  other;  secondly,  with  perfect 
openness.  Perhaps  of  the  two  I  have 
more  need  of  reservation  and  wary 
guard  against  any  stranger  than  you 
have.  Allow  me  to  propose  the  alter- 
native— perfect  openness.  What  say 
you  ?  "  and  he  extended  his  hand. 

"  Perfect  openness,"  answered  Gra- 
ham, softened  into  sudden  liking  for 
this  once  terrible  swordsman,  and 
shaking,  as  an  Englishman  shakes, 
the  hand  held  out  to  him  in  peace  by 
the  man  from  whom  he  had  antici- 
pated quarreL 

"Permit  me  now,  before  you  address 
any  questions  to  me,  to  put  one  to 
you.  How  did  you  learn  that  Victor 
de  Mauleon  was  identical  with  Jean 
Lebeau  ?  " 

"  I  heard  that  from  an  agent  of  the 
police." 

"Ah!" 

"  Whom  I  consulted  as  to  the 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  Louise 
Uuval  was  alive — if  so,  where  she 
could  be  found." 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
information.  1  had  <jio  notion  that 
the  police  of  Paris  had  divined  the 
oi  iginal  alias  of  poor  Monsieur  Lebeau, 
though  something  occurred  at  Lyons 
which  nuide  me  suspect  it.  Strange 
that  the  Government,  knowing  through 
the  police  that  Victor  de  Mauleon,  a 
writer  they  had  no  reason  to  favour, 
had  been  in  so  humble  a  position, 
should  never,  even  in  their  official 
journals,  have  tlmught  it  prudent  to 
say  so !  But,  now  1  think  of  it,  what 
if  they  had  ?  They  could  prove  nothing 
against  Jean  Lebeau.  They  could  but 
say,  '  Jean  Lebeau  is  susuected  to  ba 
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too  warm  a  lover  of  liberty,  too  earnest 
a  friend  of  the  people,  and  Jean  Lebeau 
is  the  editor  of  "  Le  Sens  Commun." ' 
Why,  that  assertion  would  have  made 
Victor  de  Mauleon  the  hero  of  the 
Reds,  the  last  thing  a  prudent  Go- 
vernment could  desire.  I  thank  you 
cordially  for  your  frank  reply.  Now, 
what  question  would  you  put  to  me  ?  " 

"  In  one  word,  all  you  can  tell  me 
about  Louise  Duval." 

"  You  shall  have  it.  I  had  heard 
vaguely  in  my  young  days  tliat  a  half- 
sister  of  mine  by  my  father's  first 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Beau- 
viUiers  had — when  in  advanced  middle 
life  he  married  a  second  time — con- 
ceived a  dislike  for  her  mother-in-law, 
and,  being  of  age,  with  an  independent 
fortune  of  her  own,  had  quitted  the 
house,  taken  up  her  residence  with  an 
elderly  female  relative,  and  there  had 
contracted  a  marriage  with  a  man  who 
gave  her  lessons  in  drawing.  After 
that  marriage,  which  my  father  in 
vain  tried  to  prevent,  my  sister  was 
renounced  by  her  fimily.  That  was 
all  I  knew  till,  after  I  came  into  my 
inheritance  by  the  death  of  both  my 
parents,  I  learned  from  my  father's 
confidential  lawyer,  that  the  drawing- 
master,  M.  Duval,  had  soon  dissipated 
his  wife's  fortune,  become  a  widower 
with  one  child — a  girl — and  fallen  into 
great  distress.  He  came  to  my  father, 
begging  for  pecuniary  aid.  My  father, 
though  by  no  means  rich,  consented  to 
allow  him  a  yearly  pension,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  never  revealed  to  hiscliild 
her  connection  with  our  fimily.  The 
man  agreed  to  the  condition,  and  called 
at  my  father's  lawyer  quarterly  for  his 
annuity.  But  tlie  law^'er  informed  me 
that  this  deduction  from  my  income 
had  ceased,  that  "SI.  Duval  had  not  for 
a  year  called  or  sent  for  the  sum  due 
to  him,  and  that  he  must  therefore  be 
dead.  One  day  my  valet  informed  me 
that  a  young  lady  wished  to  see  me  — 
in  those  days  young  ladies  very  often 
called  on  me.      I  desired  her   to  be 


shown  in.  There  entered  a  young 
creature,  almost  of  my  own  age,  who, 
to  my  amazement,  saluted  me  as  uncle. 
This  was  the  child  of  my  half  sister. 
Her  father  had  been  di'ad  several 
montlis,  fulfilling  very  fiitlifully  the 
condition  on  wliich  he  had  held  hia 
pension,  and  the  girl  never  dreaming 
of  the  claims  that,  if  wise,  poor  child, 
she  ought  not  to  have  cared  for — viz., 
to  that  obsolete  useless  pauper  birth- 
right, a  brancli  on  the  family  tree  of  a 
French  noble.  But  in  pinch  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  from  female  curiosity, 
hunting  among  the  papers  her  father 
had  left  for  some  clue  to  the  reasons 
for  the  pension  he  had  received,  she 
found  letters  from  her  mother,  letters 
from  my  father,  which  indisputably 
proved  that  she  was  grandchild  to  the 
feu  V'comte  de  Mauleon,  aud  niece  to 
myself.  Her  story  as  told  to  me  was 
very  pitiable.  Conceiving  herself  to 
be  nothing  higher  in  birth  than 
daughter  to  this  drawing-master,  at 
his  death,  poor,  penniless  orphan  that 
she  was,  she  had  accepted  tlie  hand  of 
an  English  student  of  medicine  whom 
she  did  not  care  for.  Miserable  with 
this  man,  on  finding  by  the  documents 
I  refer  to  that  she  was  my  niece,  she 
came  to  me  for  comfort  and  counsel. 
What  counsel  could  I  or  any  man  give 
to  her  but  to  make  the  best  of  what 
had  happened,  and  live  with  her  hus- 
band ?  But  then  she  started  another 
question.  It  seems  that  she  had  been 
talking  with  some  one,  I  think  her 
landlady,  or  some  other  woman  with 
whom  she  had  made  acquaintance — 
was  she  legally  married  to  tliis  man  ? 
Had  he  not  entr^ipped  iier  ignorance 
into  a  false  marriage  ?  Tliis  became  a 
grave  question,  and  I  sent  at  once  to 
my  lawyer.  On  hearing  the  circum- 
stances, he  at  once  declared  that  the 
marriage  was  not  legal  according  to 
the  laws  of  France.  But,  doubtless, 
her  English  soidisant  husband  was 
not  cognisant  of  tlie  French  law,  and 
a  legal  marria'^e  could  with  his  assent 
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be  at  once  solemnised.  Monsieur  Vane, 
I  cannot  find  words  to  convey  to  you 
the  joy  that  poor  girl  showed  in  her 
face  and  in  her  words  w'hen  she  learned 
that  she  was  not  bound  to  pass  her 
life  with  that  man  as  his  wife.  It  was 
in  vain  to  talk  and  reason  with  her. 
Then  arose  the  other  question,  scarcely 
less  itiiportant.  True,  the  marriage 
was  not  legal,  but  would  it  not  be 
better  on  all  accounts  to  take  steps  to 
have  it  formally  annulled,  thus  freeing 
her  from  the  harassment  of  any  claim 
the  Englishman  might  advance,  and 
enabling  her  to  establish  the  facts  in 
a  right  position,  not  injurious  to  her 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  any  future  suitor 
to  her  hand  ?  She  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  proposal;  She  declared  that  she 
could  not  bring  to  the  family  she  pined 
to  re-enter  the  scandal  of  disgrace. 
To  allow  that  she  had  made  such  a 
mesalliance  would  be  bad  enough  in 
itself  J  but  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
that,  though  nominally  the  wife,  -she 
had  in  fact  been  only  the  mistress,  of 
this  medical  student — she  would  rather 
throw  herself  into  the  Seine.  All  she 
desired  was  to  find  some  refuge,  some 
hiding-place  for  a  time,  whence  she 
could  write  to  the  man  informing  him 
that  he  had  no  lawful  hold  on  her. 
Doubtless  he  would  not  seek  then  to 
molest  her.  He  would  return  to  his 
own  country',  and  be  elf  iced  from  her 
life.  And  then,  her  story  unknown, 
she  might  form  a  more  suitable  alliance. 
Fiery  young  creature  though  she  was 
— true  De  Mauleon  in  being  so  fiery — 
she  interested  me  strongly.  I  should 
say  that  she  was  wonderfully  hand- 
some; and  though  imperfectly  edu- 
cated, and  brought  up  in  circumstances 
so  lowly,  there  was  nothing  common 
about  her — a  certain  je  ne  sals  quoi  of 
stateliness  and  race.  At  all  events 
she  did  with  me  what  she  wished.  I 
agreed  to  aid  her  desire  of  a  refuge 
and  hiding-place.  Of  course  I  could 
not  lodge  her  in  my  own  apartment, 
but  1  induced  a  female  relation  of  ber 


mother's,  an  old  lady  living  at  Ver- 
sailles, to  receive  her,  stating  her 
birth,  but  of  course  concealing  hei: 
illegal  marriage. 

"  From  time  to  time  I  went  to  see 
her.  But  one  day  I  found  this  rest- 
less bright-plumaged  bird  flown. 
Among  the  ladies  who  visited  at  her 
relative's  house  was  a  certain  Madame 
Marigny,  a  very  pretty  young  widow. 
Madame  Marigny  and  Louise  formed 
a  sudden  and  intimate  friendship.  The 
widow  was  moving  from  Versailles  into 
an  apLirtment  at  Paris,  and  invited 
Louise  to  share  it.  She  had  consented. 
I  was  not  pleased  at  this ;  for  the 
widow  was  too  young,  and  too  much  of 
a  coquette,  to  be  a  safe  companion  to 
Louise.  But  though  professing  much 
gratitude  and  great  regard  for  me,  I 
had  no  power  of  controlling  the  poor 
girl's  actions.  Her  nominal  husband, 
meanwhile,  had  left  France,  and  no- 
thing more  was  heard  or  known  of  him. 
I  saw  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
possibly  befall  Louise  was  marriage 
with  some  one  rich  enough  to  gratify 
her  taste  for  luxury  and  pomp  ;  and 
that  if  such  a  marriage  ofiered  itself, 
she  might  be  induced  to  free  it  from  all 
possible  embarrassment  by  procuring 
the  annulment  of  the  former,  from 
which  she  had  hitherto  shrunk  in  such 
revolt.  This  opportunity  presented 
itself.  A  man  already  rich,  and  in  a 
career  that  promised  to  make  him 
infinitely  richer,  an  associate  of  mine 
in  those  days  when  I  was  rapidly 
squandering  the  remnant  of  my  inheri- 
tance— this  man  s.iw  her  at  the  opera 
in  company  with  ^Madame  Marigny,  fell 
violently  in  love  with  her,  and  ascer 
taining  her  relationship  to  me,  be- 
sought an  introduction.  I  was  delighted 
to  give  it ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was 
then  so  reduced  to  the  bottom  of  my 
casket,  1  felt  that  it  was  becoming  im- 
possible for  me  to  continue  the  aid  I 
had  hitherto  given  to  Louise,  and  what 
then  would  become  of  her  ?  I  though! 
it  fair  to  tell  Louvicr       ■■" 
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"  Louvier — the  financier  ?  " 
"  Ah,  that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
but  no  matter ;  there  is  no  reason  for 
conct'alinghisnamc.  I  thouglitit  right, 
1  say,  to  tell  Louvier  confidentially  the 
history  of  the  unfortunate  illegal  mar- 
riage. It  did  not  damp  his  ardour. 
He  ^ooed  her  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
but  she  evidently  took  him  into  great 
dislike.  One  day  she  sent  for  me  in 
much  excitement,  showed  me  some 
advertisements  in  the  French  journals 
which,  though  not  naming  her, 
evidently  pointed  at  her,  and  must 
have  been  dictated  by  her  so-disatit 
husband.  The  advertisements  might 
certainly  lead  to  her  discovery  if  she 
remained  u  Paris.  She  entreated  my 
consent  to  remove  elsewhere.  Madame 
Marigny  had  her  own  reason  for  leav- 
ing I'aris,  and  would  accompany  her. 
I  supplied  her  with  the  necessary 
means,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
she  and  her  friend  departed,  as  I  under- 
stood, for  Brussels.  I  received  no 
letter  from  her;  and  my  own  affairs 
so  seriously  pre-occupied  me,  that  poor 
Louise  might  have  passed  altogether 
out  of  my  thoughts,  had  it  not  been  lor 
the  suitor  she  had  left  in  despair  behind. 
Louvier  besought  me  to  ascertain  her 
address;  but  I  could  give  him  no  other 
clue  to  it  than  that  she  said  she  was 
going  to  Brussels,  but  should  soon  re- 
move to  some  quiet  village.  It  was  not 
for  a  long  time — I  can't  remember  how 
long — it  might  be  several  weeks,  per- 
haps two  or  three  months, — that  1  re- 
ceived a  short  note  from  her  stating  that 
she  waited  for  a  small  remittance,  the 
last  she  would  accept  from  me  ;  as  she 
was  resolved,  so  soon  as  herhealth  would 
permit,  to  find  means  to  maintain  her- 
self— and  telling  me  to  direct  to  her, 
Paste  restante,  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I 
sent  her  the  sum  she  asked,  perhaps  a 
little  more,  but  with  a  confession 
reluctantly  wrung  from  me  that  I  was 
a  ruined  man ;  and  I  urged  lier  to 
think  very  seriously  before  she  re- 
fused   the    competence    and  position 


which  a  union  with  M.  Louvier  would 
insure. 

"  This  last  consideration  so  pressed 
on  me  that,  when  Louvier  called  on 
me,  I  think  that  day  or  the  next,  I 
gave  him  Louise's  note,  and  told  him 
that,  if  he  were  still  as  much  in  love 
with  her  as  ever,  les  ahsens  ont  tonjours 
tort,  and  he  had  better  go  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  find  her  out;  that  he 
had  my  hearty  approval  of  his  wooing, 
and  consent  to  his  marriage,  though  I 
still  urged  the  wisdom  and  fairness,  if 
she  would  take  the  preliminary  step — 
which,  after  all,  the  French  laws  frees 
as  much  as  possible  from  pain  and 
scandal — of  annulling  the  irregular 
marriage  into  which  her  childlike  youth 
had  been  decoyed. 

"Louvier  left  me  for  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  very  next  day  came  that  cruel 
affliction  which  made  me  a  prey  to  the 
most  intolerable  calumny,  which  rob- 
bed me  of  every  friend,  which  sent 
me  forth  from  my  native  country 
penniless,  and  resolved  to  be  nameless 
— until — until — well,  until  my  hour 
could  come  again, — every  dog,  if  not 
hanged,  has  its  day ; — when  that 
atHiclion  befell  me,  I  quitted  France, 
heard  no  more  of  Louvier  nor  of 
Louise  ;  indeed,  no  letter  addi-essed  to 
me  at  Paris  would  have  reached " 

The  man  paused  here,  evidently 
with  painful  emotion.  He  resumed 
in  the  quiet  matter-of-fact  way  in 
which  he  had  commenced  his  nar- 
rative. 

•'  Louise  had  altogether  faded  out  of 
my  remembrance  until  your  question 
revived  it.  As  it  happened,  the  ques- 
tion came  at  the  moment  when  I 
meditated  resuming  my  real  name 
and  social  position.  In  so  doing,  I 
should,  of  course,  come  in  contact  with 
my  old  acquaintance  Louvier;  and  the 
name  of  Louise  was  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  his.  I  called  on  him,  and 
made  myself  known.  The  slight  in- 
tbrmation  I  gave  you  as  to  my  niece 
was  gleaned  from  him.     I  may  now 
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say  more.  It  appears  that  when  he 
arrived  at  Aix-la-Cliapclle  he  found 
that  Louise  Duval  had  left  it  a  day 
or  two  previously,  and  according  to 
scandal  had  been  for  some  time  courted 
by  a  wealthy  and  noble  lover,  whom 
she  liad  gone  to  Munich  to  meet. 
Louvier  believed  this  t;ile ;  quitted 
Aix  indignantly,  and  never  heard  more 
of  her.  The  probaljility  is,  M.  Vane, 
that  she  must  have  been  long  dead. 
But  if  living  still,  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  she  will  communicate  with  me 
some  day  or  other,  Now  that  I  have 
reappeared  in  Paris  in  my  own  name 
— entered  into  a  career  that,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  must  ere  long  bring  my 
name  very  noisily  before  the  public — 
Louise  cannot  fail  to  hear  of  my  ex- 
istence and  my  whereabouts;  and 
urdess  I  am  utterly  mistaken  as  to  her 
character,  she  will  assuredly  inform 
me  of  her  own.  Oblige  me  with  your 
address,  and  in  that  case  I  will  let 
you  know.  Of  course  I  take  for 
granted  the  assurance  you  gave  me 
last  year,  that  you  only  desire  to  dis- 
cover her  in  order  to  render  her  some 
benefit,  not  to  injure  or  molest  her  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  To  that  assurance  I 
pledge  my  honour.  Any  letter  with 
which  you  may  favour  me  had  better 
he  directed  to  my  London  address; 
here  is  my  card.  But,  M.  le  Vicomte, 
there  is  one  point  on  which  pray  par- 
don me  if  I  question  you  still.  Had 
vou  no  suspicion  that  there  was  one 
reason  why  this  lady  might  have 
quitted  Paris  so  hastily,  and  have  so 
sln-imk  from  the  thought  of  a  mar- 
riage so  advantageous,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  as  that  with  M. 
Louvier, — namely,  that  she  antici- 
pated the  probability  of  becoming  the 
mother  of  a  child  by  the  man  whom 
she  refused  to  acknowledge  as  a 
husband  ?  " 

"  That  idea  did  not  strike  me  until 
you  asked  me  if  she  had  a  child. 
.Should  your  conjecture  be  correct,  it 
would  obviously  increase  her  repug- 


nance to  apply  for  the  annulment  of 
her  illegal  marriage.  But  if  Louise 
is  still  living  and  comes  across  me,  I 
do  not  doubt  that,  the  motives  for 
concealment  no  longer  operating,  she 
will  confide  to  me  the  truth.  Since 
we  have  been  talking  together  thus 
frankly,  I  suppose  I  may  fairly  ask 
whether  I  do  not  guess  correctly  in 
supposing  that  this  soi-disant  husband, 
whose  name  I  forget, — Mac some- 
thing, perhaps  Scotch — I  think  she 
said  he  was  Ecossais, — is  dead  and 
has  left  by  will  some  legacy  to  Louise 
and  any  child  she  may  have  borne  to 
him  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  so.  The  man,  as  yon 
say,  is  dead ;  but  he  bequeathed  no 
legacy  to  the  lady  who  did  not  hold 
herself  married  to  him.  But  there 
are  those  connected  with  him  who, 
knowing  the  history,  think  that  some 
compensation  is  due  for  the  wrong  so 
unconsciously  done  to  her,  and  yet 
more  to  any  issue  of  a  marriage  not 
meant  to  be  irregular  or  illegal.  Per- 
mit me  now  to  explain  why  I  sought 
you  in  another  guise  and  name  than 
my  own.  I  could  scarcely  place  in 
M.  Lebeau  the  confidence  which  I 
now  unreservedly  place  in  the  Vicomte 
de  Mauleon." 

"  Cela  va  sans  dire.  You  believed, 
then,  that  calumny  about  the  jewels; 
you  do  not  believe  it  now  ?  " 

"Now,  my  amazement  is,  that  any 
one  who  had  known  you  could  believe 
it." 

"  Oh,  how  often,  and  with  tears  of 
rage  in  my  exile — my  wanderings — 
have  I  asked  that  question  of  myself! 
That  rage  has  ceased ;  and  I  have  but 
one  fcL'ling  left  for  that  credulous, 
fickle  Paris,  of  which  one  day  I  was 
the  idol,  the  next  the  byword.  Well, 
a  man  sometimes  plays  chess  more 
skilfully  for  having  been  long  a  mere 
bystander.  He  understands  better 
how  to  move,  and  when  to  sacrifice 
the  pieces.  Politics,  M.  Vane,  is  tha 
only  exciting  game  left  to  me  at  mj 
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years.  At  yours,  tliere  is  still  that  of 
love.  How  time  flies!  we  are  ne;ivins» 
the  station  at  which  I  descend.  I 
have  kinsfolk  of  my  mother's  in  these 
districts.  Tliey  are  not  Imperialists; 
they  are  said  to  he  powerful  in  the 
department.  But  hefore  I  apply  to 
them  in  my  own  name,  I  think  it 
prudent  that  M.  Leheau  should  quietly 
ascertain  what  is  their  real  strength, 
and  what  would  he  the  prospects  of 
success  if  Victor  de  Mauleon  offered 
himself  as  depute  at  the  next  election. 


Wish  hiui  joy,  M.  Vane !  If  he  suc- 
ceed, you  will  hear  of  him  some  day 
crowned  in  the  Capitol,  or  hurled 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock." 

Here  the  train  stopped.  The  false 
Leheau  gathered  up  his  papers,  re- 
adjusted his  spectai,-les  and  his  bag, 
dc'sceniled  lightly,  and,  pressing 
Graham's  hand  as  he  paused  at  the 
door,  said,  "  Be  sure  I  will  not  forget 
your  address  if  I  have  anything  to 
say.     Son  voyage  I " 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Geaham  continued  his  journey  to 
Strasbourg.  On  arriving  there  he 
felt  very  unwell.  Strong  though 
his  frame  was,  the  anguish  and 
self-struggle  through  which  he  had 
passed  since  the  day  he  had  received 
in  London  Mrs.  Jlorley's  letter,  till 
that  on  which  he  had  finally  resolved 
on  his  course  of  conduct  at  Paris,  and 
the  shock  which  had  annihilated  bis 
hopes  in  Isaura's  rejection,  had  com- 
bined to  exhaust  his  endurance,  and 
fever  had  already  commenced  when 
he  took  his  place  in  the  coupe.  If 
there  be  a  thing  which  a  man  should 
not  do  when  his  system  is  undermined, 
and  his  pulse  between  90  and  100,  it 
is  to  travel  all  night  by  a  railway  ex- 
press. Nevertheless,  as  the  English- 
man's will  was  yet  stronger  than  his 
frame,  he  would  not  give  himself 
more  than  au  hour's  rest,  and  again 


started  for  Berlin.  Long  before  he 
got  to  Berlin,  the  will  failed  him  as 
well  as  the  frame.  He  was  lifted  out 
of  the  carriage,  taken  to  a  hotel  in  a 
small  German  town,  and  six  hours 
afterwards  he  was  delirious.  It  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  under  such 
circumstances  plenty  of  money  and 
Scott's  circular-notes  for  some  hun- 
dreds were  found  in  his  pocket-book, 
so  that  he  did  not  fail  to  receive  at- 
tentive nursing  and  skilful  medical 
treatment.  There,  for  the  present,  I 
m;st  leave  him — leiive  him  for  how 
long  ?  But  any  village  apothecary 
could  say  that  fiever  such  as  his  must 
run  its  course.  He  was  still  in  bed, 
and  very  dimly — and  that  but  at 
times — conscious,  when  the  German 
armies  were  gathering  round  the  pea- 
fold  of  Sedan. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


When  tbe  news  of  the  disastrous  day 
at  Sedan  reached  Paris,  the  first  effect 
was  that  of  timid  consternation.  There 
were  a  few  cries  of  Dccheance ! 
fewer  still  of  Vive  la  RepulUque ! 
among  the  motley  crowd;  but  they 
were  faint,  and  chiefly  by  ragged 
gamins.  A  small  body  repaired  to 
Trochu  and  oftered  him  the  sceptre, 
which  he  politely  declined.  A  more 
important  and  respectable  body — for 
it  comprised  the  majority  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif — urged  Palikao  to  accept 
the  temporary  dictatorship,  which  tlie 
War  Minister  declined  with  equal 
politeness.  In  both  these  overtures 
it  was  clear  that  the  impulse  of  the 
proposers  was  toward  any  form  of 
government  rather  than  republican. 
The  sergens  de  ville  were  sufficient 
that  day  to  put  down  riot.  They  did 
make  a  charge  on  a  mob,  which  imme- 
diately ran  away. 

The  morning  of  that  day  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  were  summoned  by  Lebeau 
— minus  only  UameaUj  wlio  was  still 
too  unwell  to  attend,  and  the  Belgian, 
not  then  at  Paris ;  but  their  place 
was  supplied  by  the  two  travelling 
members,  who  had  been  absent  from 
the  meeting  before  recorded.  These 
were  conspirators  better  known 
in  history  than  those  I  have  before 
described ;  professional  conspirators 
— personages  who  from  their  youth 
upwards  had  done  little  else  but 
conspire.  Following  the  discreet 
plan  pursued  elsewhere  throughout 
this  humble  work,  I  give  their 
names  otber  than  they  bore.  One, 
a  very  swarthy  and  ill-favoui'ed 
man,    between    forty    and     fifty,    I 


call  Paul  Grimm — by  origin  a  Ger- 
man, but  by  rearing  and  character 
French ;  from  the  hair,  on  his  head, 
staring  up  rough  and  ragged  as  a 
bramble-bush,  to  tbe  soles  of  small 
narrow  feet,  shod  with  dainty  care,  he 
was  a  personal  coxcomb,  and  spent  all 
he  could  spare  on  bis  dress.  A  clever 
man,  not  ill-educated — a  vehement 
and  eflx'Ctive  speaker  at  a  club.  Vanity 
and  an  amorous  temperament  had 
made  him  a  conspirator,  since  he 
fancied  he  interested  the  ladies  more 
in  that  capacity  than  any  other.  His 
compu'iion,  Edgar  Ferrier,  would 
have  been  a  journalist,  only  hitherto 
his  opinions  had  found  no  readers; 
the  opinions  were  those  of  Marat.  He 
rejoiced  in  thinking  that  his  hour  for 
glory,  so  long  deferred,  had  now 
arrived.  He  was  thoroughly  sincere  : 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  died 
in  a  madhouse.  Hoth  these  men,  in- 
significant in  ordinary  times,  were 
likely  to  become  of  terrible  importance 
in  the  crisis  of  a  revolution.  They 
both  had  great  power  with  the  ele- 
ments that  form  a  Parisian  mob.  The 
instructions  given  to  these  members  of 
the  Council  by  Lebeau  were  brief: 
they  were  summed  up  in  the  one 
word,  Declieance.  The  formidable 
nature  of  a  council  apparently  so 
meanly  constituted,  became  strikingly 
evident  at  that  moment,  because  it 
was  so  small  in  number,  while  each 
one  of  tbcae  could  put  in  movement 
a  large  section  of  the  populace ; 
secondly,  because,  unlike  a  revolu- 
tionary club  or  a  numerous  association, 
no  time  was  wasted  in  idle  speeches, 
and  all  were  under  the  orders  of  pue 
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man  of  clear  head  and  resolute  pur- 
pose ;  and  thirdly,  and  above  all,  be- 
cause one  man  supplied  the  treasury, 
and  money  for  an  object  desired  was 
liberally  given  and  promptly  at  hand. 
The  meeting  did  not  last  ten  minutes, 
and  about  two  hours  afterwards  its 
effects  were  visible.  From  Mont- 
martre  and  Belleville  and  Montretout 
poured  streams  of  ouvriers,  with 
whom  Armand  Monnier  was  a  chief, 
and  the  Aledecin  des  Fauvres  an 
oracle.  Grimm  and  Ferricr  headed 
other  detachments  that  startled  the 
well-dressed  idlers  on  the  Boulevards. 
Tlie  stalwart  fijjure  of  the  Pole  was 
seen  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
towering  amidst  other  refugees,  amid 
which  glided  the  Italian  champion  of 
humanity.  The  cry  of  Decheance 
became  louder.  But  as  yet  there 
were  only  few  cries  of  Vive  la  Re- 
j/ublique ! — such  a  cry  was  not  on 
the  orders  issued  by  Lebeau.  At 
midnight  the  crowd  round  the  hall 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif  is  large : 
cries  of  La  Decheance  loud — a  few 
cries,  very  feeble  of  Vive  la  Itepub- 
lique ! 

What  followed  on  the  4th — the  mar- 
vellous audacity  with  w  inch  half  a  dozen 
lawyers  belonging  to  a  pitiful  minority 
in  a  Chamber  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  walked  into  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  said,  "  The  Republic  is  esta- 
blished, and  we  are  its  Government," 
history  has  told  too  recently  for  me  to 
narrate.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th 
the  Council  of  Ten  met  again :  the 
Pole;  the  Italian  radiant;  Grimm 
and  Ferrier  much  excited  and  rather 
drunk  ;  the  Medecin  des  Pauvres 
thoughtful  J  and  Armand  Monnier 
gloomy.  A  rumour  has  spread  that 
General  Trochu,  in  accepting  the 
charge  imposed  on  him,  has  exacted 
from  the  Government  the  solemn 
assurance  of  respect  for  God,  and  for 
the  rights  of  family  and  property. 
The  Atheist  is  very  indignant  at  the 
assent  of  the  Government  to  the  first 


proposition  ;  Monnier  equally  indig- 
nant at  the  assent  to  the  second  and 
tiiird.  What  has  that  honest  ourr/cr 
conspired  for  ? — what  has  he  suffered 
for  ? — of  late  nearly  starved  for  ? — 
but  to  marry  another  man's  wife, 
getting  rid  of  his  own,  and  to  legalise 
a  participation  in  the  property  of  his 
employer, — and  now  he  is  no  better 
off  than  before.  "  There  must  be 
another  revolution,"  he  whispers  to 
tiie  Atheist. 

"  Certainly,"  whispers  back  the 
Atheist ;  "  he  who  desires  to  better 
this  world  must  destroy  all  belief  in 
another." 

The  conclave  was  assembled  when 
Lebeau  entered  by  the  private  door. 
He  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table ;  and,  fixing  on  the  group  eyes 
that  emitted  a  cold  gleam  through  the 
spectacles,  thus  spoke — 

"  Messieurs,  or  Citoyeus,  which  ye 
will — I  no  longer  call  ye  confreres — 
you  have  disobeyed  or  blundered  my 
instructions.  On  such  an  occasion 
disobedience  anol  blunder  are  crimes 
equally  heinous." 

Angry  murmurs. 

"  Silence  !  Do  not  add  mutiny  to 
your  other  offences.  My  instructions 
were  simple  and  short.  Aid  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Empire.  Do  not  aid 
in  any  senseless  cry  for  a  Republic  or 
any  other  form  of  government.  Leave 
that  to  the  Legislature.  What  have 
you  done  ?  You  swelled  the  crow  d 
that  invaded  the  Corps  Legislatif. 
You,  Dombinsky,  not  even  a  French- 
man, dare  to  mount  the  President's 
rostrum,  and  bawl  forth  your  senseless 
jargon.  You,  Edgar  Ferrier,  from 
whom  I  expected  better,  ascend  the 
tribune,  and  invite  the  ruffians  in  the 
crowd  to  march  to  the  prisons  and 
release  the  convicts;  and  all  of  you 
swell  the  mob  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  inaugurate  the  reign  of  folly  by 
creating  an  oligarchy  of  lawyers  to 
resist  tlie  march  of  triumphal  armies. 
Messieurs,  1  have  done  with  you.  Yon 
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iire  summoned  for  tlie  last  time :  the 
Council  is  tlissolvtd." 

With  these  words  Lebeau  put  on 
his  hat  and  turned  to  depart.  I?ut  the 
Pole,  who  was  seated  near  him,  sprang 
to  his  feet,  extLiiniing, — "  Traitor, 
thou  shalt  not  escape  !  Comrades,  he 
wants  to  sell  us  !  " 

"  I  have  a  right  to  aiAli/ou,  at  least, 
for  I  bouglit  jou,  and  a  very  bad  bar- 
gain 1  made,"  said  Lebeau,  in  a  cone 
of  withering  surcasm. 

"  Liar !  "  cried  the  Pole,  and  seized 
Lebeau  by  the  left  hand,  while  with 
the  right  he  drew  forth  a  revolver. 
Ferrier  and  Grimm,  shouting  "A  has 
le  renegat !  "  would  have  rushed  for- 
waid  in  support  of  the  Pole,  but 
Monnier  thrust  himself  between  them 
and  their  intended  victim,  crying  with 
a  voice  that  dominated  tlieir  yell, 
"  Hack  ! — we  are  not  assassins."  Be- 
fore he  had  finished  the  sentence  the 
Pole  was  on  his  knees.  With  a  vigour 
which  no  one  could  have  expected 
from  the  seeming  sexagenaiian,  Le- 
beau had  caught  the  right  arm  of  his 
assailant,  twisted  it  back  so  mercilessly 
as  almost  to  dislocate  elbow  and 
shoulder  joint.  One  barrel  of  the  re- 
volver discharged  itself  harmlessly 
agiiinst  the  opposite  wall,  and  the 
pistol  itself  then  fell  from  the  un- 
nerved hand  of  the  would-be  assassin  ; 
and  what  with  the  pain  and  the  sudden 
shock,  the  stalwart  Dombinsky  IcU  in 
the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  at  the  feet 
of  his  unloolicd-for  vanquisher. 

Lebeau  released  his  liold,  possessed 
himself  of  the  pistol,  pointing  the 
barrels  towards  Edgar  Ferrier,  who 
stood  with  mouth  agape  and  litted 
arm  arrested,  and  said  quietly  :  "  Mon- 
sieur, have  the  goodness  to  ojjcn  that 
window."  Ferrier  mechanically  obeyed. 
"  Now,  hireling,"  continued  Lebeau, 
addressing  the  vanquished  Pole, 
"  choose  between  the  door  and  the 
window."  "Go  my  friend,"  whispered 
the  Italian.  The  Pole  did  not  utter  a 
word ;  but  rising  uimbly,  and  rubbing 


his  arm,  stalked  to  the  door.  There 
he  jiaused  a  moment  and  said,  "  I  re- 
tire overpowered  by  numbers,"  and 
vanished. 

"  Jlessieurs,"  resumed  Lebeau, 
calmly,  "  I  repe.it  that  the  Council  ia 
dissolved.  In  fact  itsobject  is  fulfilled 
more  abruptly  than  any  of  us  foresaw, 
and  by  means  which  I  at  least  had 
been  too  long  out  of  Paris  to  divine  as 
possible.  1  now  see  that  every  aberra- 
tion of  reason  is  possible  to  the  Pari- 
sians. The  object  that  united  us 
was  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  As  1  have 
always  frankly  told  you,  with  that 
object  achieved,  separation  commences. 
Each  of  us  has  his  own  crotchet, 
which  differs  from  the  other  man's. 
Pursue  yours  as  you  will — I  pursue 
mine — you  will  fintl  Jean  Lebeau  no 
more  in  Paris:  ils'efface.  Auplaisir, 
mais  pas  au  revoir." 

He  retreated  to  the  masked  door 
and  disappeared. 

]\lare  le  Uoux,  the  porter  or  custos 
of  that  ruinous  council-hall,  alarmed 
at  the  explosion  of  the  pistol,  had 
hurried  into  the  room,  and  now  stood 
unheeded  by  tlie  door  with  mouth 
agape,  while  Lebeau  thus  curtly  dis- 
solved the  assembly.  But  when  the 
president  vanished  through  the  secret 
doorway,  Le  Roux  also  retreated. 
Hastily  descending  the  stairs,  he  made 
as  quickly  as  his  legs  could  carry  him 
for  the  mouth  of  the  alley  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  through  which  he  knew 
that  Lebeau  must  pass.  He  arrived, 
panting  and  breathless,  in  time  to 
catch  hold  of  the  (jx-presideiit's  arm. 
"  Pardon,  citizen,"  stammered  he, 
"  but  do  I  understand  that  you  have 
sent  the  Council  of  Ten  to  the  devil  ?" 

"  I  ?  Certainly  not,  my  good  Paul ; 
I  dismiss  them  to  go  where  they  like. 
If  they  prefer  the  direction  you  name 
it  is  their  own  choice.  I  declined  to 
accompany  them,  and  I  advise  you  not 
to  do  so." 

"  But,  citizen,  have  you  considered 
what  is  to  become  of  Madame?     ll 
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slie  to  be  turned  out  of  the  lodge  ? 
Are  my  wages  to  stop,  and  M;idanie  to 
be  left  without  a  crust  to  put  into  her 
soup  ?  " 

"  Xot  so  bad  as  that;  I  have  just 
paid  the  reut  of  the  baraque  for  three 
months  in  advance,  and  there  is  your 
quarter's  pay,  in  ads'ance  also.  ]My 
kind  regards  to  Mada^ne,  and  tell  her 
to    keep  your    skin    safe    from   the 


schemes  of  these  lunatics."  Tlirnsting 
some  pieces  of  gold  into  the  hands  of 
the  porter,  Lebeau  nodded  his  adieu, 
and  hastened  along  his  way. 

Absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  ho 
did  not  turn  to  look  behind.  But  '''" 
he  had,  he  could  not  have  detected  the 
dark  form  of  the  porter,  creeping  in 
tlie  deep  shadow  of  the  streets  with 
distant  but  watchful  footsteps. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


The  conspirators,  when  left  by  their 
president,  dispersed  in  deep,  not 
noisy  resentment.  They  were  indeed 
too  stunned  for  loud  demonstration ; 
and  belonging  to  different  grades  of 
life,  and  entertaining  different  opi- 
nions, their  confidence  in  each  other 
seemed  lost  now  that  the  chief  who 
had  brought  and  kept  them  together 
was  withdrawn  from  their  union.  The 
Italian  and  the  Atheist  slank  away, 
whispering  to  each  other.  Grimm 
reproached  Ferrier  for  deserting  Dom- 
binsky  and  obeying  Lebeau.  Ferrier 
accused  Grimm  of  his  German  origin, 
and  hinted  at  denouncing  him  as  a 
Prussian  spy.  Gaspard  le  Noy  linked 
his  arm  in  Monnier's,  and  when  they 
had  gained  the  dark  street  without, 
leading  into  a  labyrinth  of  desolate 
lanes,  the  Med&cin  des  Pauvres  said 
to  the  mechanic :  "  You  are  a  brave 
fellow,  Monnier.  Lebeau  owes  you  a 
good  turn.  But  for  your  cry,  '  We  are 
not  assassins,'  the  Pole  might  not  have 
been  left  without  support.  No  atmo- 
sphere is  so  infectious  as  tliat  in  which 
We  breathe  the  same  air  of  revenge  : 
when  the  violence  of  one  man  puts 
into  action  the  anger  or  suspicion  of 
others,  they  become  like  a  pack  of 
hounds,  which  follow  the  spring  of 
the  first  hound,  whether  on  the  wild 


boar  or  their  own  master.  Even  I,  who 
am  by  no  means  hot-headed,  had  my 
hand  on  my  case-knife  when  the  word 
'  assassin '  rebuked  and  disarmed  nie." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Monnier, 
gloomily,  "  I  half  repent  the  impulse 
which  made  me  interfere  to  save  that 
man.  Better  he  should  die  than  live 
to  betray  the  cause  we  allowed  him  to 
lead." 

"  Nay,  mon  ami,  speaking  candidly, 
we  must  confess  that  he  never  from 
the  first  pretended  to  advocate  the 
cause  for  which  you  conspired.  On  the 
contrary,  he  always  said  that  with  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  our  union  would 
cease,  and  each  become  free  to  choose 
his  own  way  towards  his  own  after- 
objects." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Armand,  reluc- 
tantly ;  "  he  said  that  to  me  privately, 
with  still  greater  plainness  than  he 
said  it  to  the  Council.  But  I  answered 
as  plainly." 

"  How  ?  » 

"  I  told  him  that  the  man  wlio 
takes  the  first  step  in  a  revolution, 
and  persuades  others  to  go  along  with 
him,  cannot  in  safety  stand  still  or 
retreat  when  the  next  step  is  to  bo 
taken.  It  is  '  en  avant '  or  *  d  la 
lanterne.'  So  it  shall  be  with  him. 
Sliall  a  fellow-being  avail  himself  of 
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the  power  over  my  mind  which  he 
derives  from  superior  education  or  ex- 
perience,— breali  into  wild  fnigments 
my  life,  heretofore  tranquil,  orderly, 
happy, — make  use  of  any  opinions, 
which  were  then  but  harmless  desires, 
to  serve  his  own  purpose,  which  was 
hostile  to  the  opinions  he  roused  into 
action, — say  to  me,  '  Give  yourself  up 
to  destroy  the  first  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  seeurins  a  form  of  society  which 
your  inclinations  prefer,'  and  then,  that 
first  obstacle  destroyed,  cry,  '  Halt  !  I 
go  with  yon  no  further  ;  I  will  not 
help  yon  to  piece  together  the  life  I 
have  induced  you  to  shatter ;  I  will 
not  aid  you  to  substitute  for  the  society 
that  pained  you  the  seciety  that  would 
please;  I  leave  you,  struggling,  be- 
wildered, maddened,  in  the  midst  of 
chaos  within  and  without  you  ?  '  Shall 
a  fellow-being  do  this,  and  vanish  with 
a  mocking  cry :  '  Tool !  I  have  had 
enoiigli  of  thee  ;  I  cast  thee  aside  as 
worthless  lumber  ?  '  Ah  !  let  him 
beware  !  The  tool  is  of  iron,  and  can 
be  shaped  to  edge  and  point." 

The  passion  with  which  this  rough 
eloquence  was  uttered,  and  the  fierce 
sinister  expression  tliat  had  come  over 
a  countenance  habitually  open  and 
manly,  even  when  grave  and  stern, 
alarmed  and  startled  Le  Xoy.  "Pooh, 
my  friend  !  "  he  said,  rather  falter- 
ingly,  "  you  are  too  excited  now  to 
think  justly.  Go  home  and  kiss  yonr 
children.  Never  do  anything  that 
may  make  them  shrink  from  their 
father.  And  as  to  Leheau,  try  and 
forget  him.  He  says  he  shall  dis- 
appear from  Paris.  I  believe  him. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  man  is  not 
what  he  seemed  to  us.  No  man  of 
sixty  could  by  so  easy  a  sleight  of 
hand  have  brought  that  giant  Pole 
to  his  knee.  If  Lebeau  reajipcar  it 
will  be  in  some  other  form.  Did  you 
notice  that  in  the  momentary  struggle 
his  flaxen  wig  got  disturbed,  and  be- 
neath it  I  saw  a  dark  cnil.  I  susjjeot 
that  the  man  is  not  only  younger  than 


he  seemed,  tut  of  higher  rank, — a  con- 
spirator, against  one  tlirone,  perhap'^, 
in  order  to  be  minister  under  another. 
There  are  such  men." 

Before  Monnier,  who  seemed  struck 
by  these  conjectures,  collected  his 
thoughts  to  answer,  a  tall  man  in  th« 
dress  of  a  sous  lieutenant  sto])ped 
under  a  dim  gas  lamp,  and  catching 
sight  of  the  artisan's  face,  seized  him 
by  the  hand,  exclaiming,  "Arniand, 
monfrire!  well  met;  strange  times, 
e!i  ?  Come  and  discuss  them  at  the 
Cafe  de  Lyon  yonder  over  a  bowl  of 
punch.     I'll  stand  treat." 

"Agi'eed,  dear  Charles." 

"  And  if  this  monsieur  is  a  friend 
of  yours,  perhaps  he  will  join  us." 

"You  are  too  obliging.  Monsieur," 
answered  Le  Noy,  not  ill-pleased  to 
get  rid  of  his  excited  companion; 
"  but  it  has  been  a  busy  day  with  me, 
and  I  am  only  fit  for  bed.  Be  ab- 
stinent of  the  punch,  Armand.  You 
are  feverish  already.  Good  night, 
Messieurs." 

The  Cafe  de  Lyon,  in  vogue  among 
the  National  Guard  of  the  quartier, 
was  but  a  few  yards  off,  and  the 
brothers  turned  towards  it  arm  in 
arm.  "  Who  is  the  friend  ?  "  asked 
Charles ;  '•  I  don't  remember  to  have 
seen  him  with  thee  before." 

"  He  belongs  to  the  medical  craft 
— a  good  patriot  and  a  kind  man — 
attends  the  poor  gratuitously.  Yes, 
Charles,  these  are  strange  times ;  what 
dost  thou  think  will  come  of  them  ?" 

They  had  now  entered  the  cafe; 
and  Charles  had  ordered  the  punch, 
and  seated  himself  at  a  vacant  table 
before  he  replied.  "  What  will  come 
of  these  times  ?  I  will  tell  thee. 
National  deliverance  and  regeneration 
through  the  ascendency  of  the  National 
Guard." 

"  Kb  ?  I  don't  take,"  said  Armand, 
bewildered. 

"  Probably  not,"  answered  Charles, 
with  an  air  of  compassionate  conceit; 
"  tbou  art  a  dreamer,  but  I  am  a  poli« 
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tician."  He  tapped  his  forehead  sisrui- 
ficantly.  "At  tliis  custom-house  ideas 
are  examined  before  they  are  passed." 
Ariuand  gazed  at  his  brother  wist- 
fnlly,  and  with  a  deference  ho  rarely 
manifested  towards  any  one  who  dis- 
puted his  own  claims  to  superior  in- 
telligi'uce.  Charles  was  a  few  years 
older  than  Mounier;  he  was  of  larger 
build ;  he  had  shaggy  lowering  eye- 
brows, a  long  obstinate  upper  lip,  the 
face  of  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to 
lay  down  the  law.  Inordinate  self- 
esteem  often  gives  that  character  to  a 
physiognomy  otherwise  common-place. 
Charles  passed  for  a  deep  thinker  in 
his  own  set,  which  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent set  from  Armand's — not  among 
workmen  but  small  shopkeepers.  He 
had  risen  in  life  to  a  grade  beyond 
Armand's;  he  had  always  looked  to 
the  main  chance,  married  the  widow 
of  a  hosier  and  glover  much  older  than 
himself,  and  in  her  right  was  a  very 
respectable  tradesman, comfortably  well 
olF;  a  Liberal,  of  course,  but  a  Liberal 
bourgeois,  equally  against  those  above 
him  and  those  bolow.  Needless  to  add 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  his 
brother's  socialistic  opinions.  Still  he 
loved  that  brother  as  well  as  he  could 
love  any  one  except  himself.  And 
Armaud,  who  was  very  ati'ectionate, 
and  with  whom  family  ties  were  very 
strong,  returned  that  love  witli  ample 
interest ;  and  though  so  fiercely  at 
war  with  the  class  to  wiiich  Charles 
belonged,  was  secretly  proud  of  having 
a  brother  who  was  of  that  class.  So 
in  England  I  have  known  the  most 
violent  antagonist  of  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy— himself  a  cobbler — who  in- 
terrupts a  discourse  on  the  crimes  of 
the  aristocracy  by  saying,  "  Though  I 
myself  descend  from  a  county  family." 
In  an  evil  day  Charles  Monnier, 
enrolled  in  the  National  Guard,  had 
received  promotion  in  that  patriotic 
corps.  From  that  date  he  began  to 
neglect  his  shop,  to  criticise  military 
mutters,  and  to  think  that  if  merit  hud 


fair  play  he  should  be  n  Cincinnatus  or 
a  Washington,  he  had  not  decided 
which. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Charles,  ladling  out 
the  punch,  "  thou  hast  wit  enough  to 
perceive  that  our  generals  are  imbeciles 
or  traitors  :  that  g7'edin  Honaparte  has 
sold  the  army  for  ten  millions  of  francs 
to  Bismarck,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
^^'impffen  has  his  share  of  the  bargain. 
M'Mahon  was  svounded  conveniently, 
and  has  his  own  terms  for  it.  The  regu- 
lar army  is  nowhere.  Thou  wilt  see — 
thou  wilt  see — they  will  not  stop  the 
march  of  the  Prussians.  Trochu  will 
be  obliged  to  come  to  the  National 
Guard.  Then  we  shall  say,  '  General, 
give  us  our  terms,  and  go  to  sleep.' 
I  shall  be  summoned  to  the  council  of 
war.  I  have  my  plan.  I  explain  it 
— 'tis  accepted — it  succeeds.  I  am 
placed  in  supreme  command  —  the 
Prussians  are  chased  back  to  their  sour- 
krout.  And  I — well — I  don't  like  to 
boast,  but  thou'lt  see — thou'lt  see — 
what  will  happen." 

"  And  thy  plan,  Charles — thou  hast 
formed  it  already  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay, — the  really  military  genius 
is  prompt,  mon  petit  Armand — a  Hash 
of  the  brain.  Hark  ye !  Let  the 
Vandals  come  to  Paris  and  invest  it. 
Whatever  their  numbers  on  paper,  I 
don't  care  a  button ;  they  can  only 
have  a  few  thousands  at  any  given 
point  in  the  vast  circumference  of  the 
capital.  Any  fool  must  grant  that — 
thou  must  grant  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  It  seems  just." 

"  Of  course.  Well,  then,  we  proceed 
by  sorties  of  200,000  men  repeated 
every  other  day,  and  in  twelve  days 
the  Prussians  are  in  full  flight.*     The 


•  Charles  Monnier  seems  to  have  indis 
cieetly  blabbed  out  his  " idea,"  fir  it  wa 
plaj^iarised  afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
National  (iuards  in  the  Salle  de  la  Bourse  by 
Citizen  Rochebrune  (sluin  19th  Janmry, 
1871,  in  the  aflair  of  Montretout).  The 
plan,  which  he  developed  nearly  in  the  same 
words   08    Chiurles    Mounier,   was  received 
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counln-  rises  on  their  flight — they  are 
cut  to  pieces.  I  depose  Trochu — the 
National  Guard  elects  the  Saviour  of 
France.  I  have  a  place  in  my  eye 
for  thee.  Thou  art  superb  as  a  deco- 
rator— Ihou  shall  be  Minister  des 
Beaux  Arts.  But  keep  clear  of  the 
canaille.  No  more  strikes  then — tliou 
wilt  be  an  employer — respect  thy 
future  order." 

Armand  smiled  mournfully.  Though 
of  intellect  which,  had  it  been  disci- 
plined, was  far  superior  to  his  brother's, 
it  was  so  estranged  from  practical 
opinions,  so  warped,  so  heated,  so 
flawed  and  cracked  in  parts,  that  he 
did  not  see  the  ridicule  of  Charles's 
braggadocio.  Charles  had  succeeded 
in  life,  Armand  had  f\ii]ed;  and 
Armand  believed  in  the  worldly  wisdom 
of  the  elder  born.  But  he  was  far  too 
sincere  for  any  bribe  to  tempt  him  to 
forsake  his  creed  and  betray  bis 
opinions.  And  he  knew  that  it  must 
be  a  very  diiferent  revolution  from 
that  which  his  brother  contemplated, 
that  could  allow  him  to  marry  another 
man's  wife,  and  his  "order"  to  con- 
fiscate other  people's  property. 

"  Don't  talk  of  strikes,  Charles. 
What  is  done  is  done.  I  was  led  into 
heading  a  strike,  not  on  my  own 
account,  for  I  was  well  paid  and  well 
off,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  fellow- 
workmen.  I  may  regret  now  what  I 
did,  for  the  sakeof  Marie  and  the  little 
ones.  But  it  is  an  affair  of  honour, 
and  I  cannot  withdraw  from  the  cause 
till  my  order,  as  thou  namest  my  class, 
has  its  rights." 


with  lively  applause ;  and  at  the  close  of  his 
speech  it  was  proposed  to  name  at  ouce 
Citizen  Rochebnine,  General  of  the  National 
Guard,  an  honour  which,  unhappily  for  his 
country,  the  citizen  had  the  modesty  to 
dt^Uue. 


"  Bah  !  thou  wilt  think  better  of  it 
when  thou  art  an  employer.  Thoi^ 
has  suffered  enough  already.  Remem- 
ber that  I  warned  thee  against  that 
old  fellow  in  spectacles  wiiom  I  met 
once  at  thy  house.  I  told  thee  he 
would  lead  thee  into  mischief,  and  then 
leave  thee  to  get  out  of  it.  I  saw 
through  him.     I  have  a  head  !     Va  !  " 

"  Thou  wert  a  true  prophet — he  has 
duped  me.  But  in  moving  me  he  has 
set  others  in  movement ;  and  I  suspect 
he  will  find  he  has  duped  himself. 
Time  will  show." 

Here  the  brothers  were  joined  by 
some  loungers  belonging  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  talk  became  gene- 
ral, the  potations  large.  Towards  day- 
break Armand  reeled  home,  drunk  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  was  one 
of  those  whom  drink  makes  violent. 
Marie  had  been  sitting  up  for  him, 
alarmed  at  his  lengthened  absence. 
Hut  when  she  would  have  thrown  lier- 
self  on  bis  breast,  her  pale  face  and  her 
passionate  sobs  enraged  him.  He  flung 
her  aside  roughly.  From  that  night 
the  man's  nature  was  changed.  If,  as 
a  physiognomist  has  said,  each  man 
has  in  him  a  portion  of  the  wild  beast, 
which  is  suppresed  by  mild  civilising 
circumstances,  and  comes  uppermost 
when  self-contrul  is  lost,  the  nature  of 
many  an  honest  workman,  humane  and 
tender-hearted  as  the  best  of  us,  com- 
menced a  change  into  the  wild  beast, 
that  raged  through  the  civil  war  of  the 
Communists,  on  the  day  when  half  a 
dozen  Incajiablos,  with  no  more  claim 
to  represent  the  people  of  Paris  than 
half  a  dozen  monkeys  would  have,  were 
allowed  to  elect  themselves  to  supreme 
power,  and  in  the  very  fact  of  that 
election  released  all  the  elements  of 
passion,  and  destroyed  all  the  bulwarks 
of  order. 
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No  man  perhaps  had  more  earnestly 
sought  and  more  passionately  striven 
for  the  fall  of  the  Empire  than  Victor 
de  Mauleon ;  and  perhaps  no  man  was 
more  dissatisfied  and  disappointe<l  by 
the  immediate  consequences  of  that 
fall.  In  first  conspiring  against  the 
Empire,  he  had  naturally  enough,  in 
common  with  all  the  more  iuteliigeut 
enemies  of  the  dynasty,  presumed  that 
its  fate  would  be  worked  out  by  the 
normal  effect  of  civil  causes — the 
alienation  of  the  educated  classes,  the 
discontent  of  the  artisans,  the  eloquence 
of  the  press  and  of  poj)ular  meetings, 
strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  Em- 
peror had  been  compelled  to  relax  the 
former  checks  upon  the  licence  of 
either.  And  De  Mauleon  had  no  less 
naturally  concluded  that  there  would 
be  time  given  for  the  preparation  of  a 
legitimate  and  rational  form  of  go- 
vernment to  succeed  that  which  was 
destroyed.  For,  as  has  been  hinted  or 
implied,  this  remarkable  man  was  not 
merely  an  instigator  of  revolution 
through  the  Secret  Council,  and  the 
turbulent  agencies  set  in  movement 
through  the  lower  strata  of  society  ; — 
he  was  also  in  confidential  comminiica- 
tion  with  men  eminent  for  wealth,  sta- 
tion, and  political  repute,  from  whom 
he  obtained  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
darker  purposes  of  conspiracy,  into  the 
elaboration  of  which  they  did  not  in- 
quire ;  and  these  men,  though  belong- 
ing like  himself  to  the  Liberal  party, 
were  no  hot-blooded  democrats.  Most 
of  them  were  in  favour  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy;  all  of  them  for  forms 
of  government  very  different  from  any 
republic  in  which  socialists  or  com- 
munists could  find  themselves  upper- 
most.    Among  these  politicians  were 


persons  ambitious  and  able,  who,  in 
scheming  for  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
had  been  prepared  to  undertake  the 
task  of  conducting  to  ends  compatible 
with  modern  civilisation,  the  revolu- 
tion they  were  willing  to  allow  a  mob 
at  Paris  to  commence.  The  opening 
of  the  war  necessarily  suspended  their 
designs.  How  completely  the  events 
of  the  4th  September  mocked  the  cal- 
culations of  their  ablest  minds,  and 
paralysed  the  action  of  their  most 
energetic  spirits,  will  appear  in  the 
conversation  I  am  about  to  record.  It 
takes  place  between  Victor  de  Mauleon 
and  the  personage  to  whom  he  had 
addressed  the  letter  written  on  the 
night  before  the  interview  with  Lou- 
vier,  in  which  Victor  had  announced  his 
intention  of  reappearing  in  Paris  in 
his  proper  name  and  rank.  I  shall 
designate  this  correspondent  as  vaguely 
as  possible;  let  me  call  him  the  In- 
cognito. He  may  yet  play  so  con- 
siderable a  part  in  the  history  of 
France  as  a  potent  representative  of 
the  political  philosophy  of  De  Tocque- 
ville — that  is,  of  Liberal  principles  in- 
compatible with  the  absolute  power 
either  of  a  sovereign  or  a  populace, 
and  resolutely  opposed  to  experiments 
on  the  foundations  of  civilised  society — 
that  it  would  be  unfidr  to  himself  and 
his  partisans,  if,  in  a  woi'k  like  this,  a 
word  were  said  that  could  lead  malig- 
nant conjecture  to  his  identity  with 
any  special  chief  of  the  opinions  of 
which  I  here  present  him  only  as  a 
type. 

The  Incognito,  entering  Victor's 
apartment : — 

"  My  dear  friend,  even  if  I  had  not 
received  your  telegram,  I  should  have 
hastened  hither  on  the  news  of  this 
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astounding  revolution.  It  is  only  in 
Paris  that  sucli  a  tragedy  could  be 
followed  by  such  a  farce.  Yon  were 
on  the  spot — a  spectator.  Explain  it 
if  you  can." 

De  Matjl£ok. — "  I  was  more  than 
a  spectator ;  I  was  an  actor.  Hiss 
me — I  deserve  it.  When  the  terrible 
news  from  Sedan  reached  Paris,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  stun  and  bewil- 
derment I  noticed  a  hesitating  timidity 
among  all  those  who  had  wares  in  their 
shops  and  a  good  coat  on  their  backs. 
They  feared  that  to  proclaim  the  Em- 
pire defunct  would  be  to  iiistal  the 
Red  Republic  with  all  its  paroxysm  of 
impulsive  rage  and  all  its  theories  of 
wholesale  confiscation.  But  since  it 
was  impossible  for  the  object  we  had 
in  view  to  let  slip  the  occasion  of  de- 
posing the  dynasty  which  stood  in  its 
way,  it  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time 
in  using  the  revolutionai-y  part  of  the 
populace  for  that  purpose.  I  assisted 
in  doing  so ;  my  excuse  is  this — that 
in  a  time  of  crisis  a  man  of  action 
must  go  straight  to  his  immediate 
object,  and  in  so  doing  employ  the 
instruments  at  his  command.  I  made, 
however,  one  error  in  judgment  which 
admits  of  no  excuse,  I  relied  on  all  I 
had  heard,  and  all  1  had  observed,  of 
the  character  of  Trochu,  and  I  was 
deceived,  in  common,  I  believe,  with 
all  his  admirers,  and  three  parts  of  the 
educated  classes  of  Paris." 

Incognito. — "  I  should  have  been 
equally  deceived  !  Trochu's  conduct 
is  a  riddle  that  I  doubt  if  he  himself 
can  ever  solve.  He  was  master  of  the 
position ;  he  had  the  military  force  in 
his  hands  if  he  combined  with  Palikao, 
which,  whatever  the  jealousies  between 
the  two,  it  was  his  absolute  duty  to  do. 
He  had  a  great  prestige " 

De  MAtTLfioN. — "  And  for  tlie  mo- 
ment a  still  greater  popularity.  His 
ipse  dixit  could  have  determined  tiie 
wavering  and  confused  spirits  of  the 
population.  I  was  prepared  for  his 
abandonment  of  the  Emperor — even  of 


the  Empress  and  the  Regency.  But 
how  could  I  imagine  that  he,  the  man 
of  moderate  politics,  of  Orleanistic 
leanings,  the  clever  writer,  the  fine 
talker,  the  chivalrous  soldier,  the  reli- 
gious  Breton,  could  abandon  every- 
thing that  was  legal,  everything  that 
could  save  France  against  the  enemy, 
and  Paris  against  civil  discord;  that 
he  would  connive  at  the  annihilation  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  popular  Assembly, 
of  every  form  of  Government  that 
could  be  recognised  as  legitimate  at 
home  or  abroad,  accept  service  under 
men  whose  doctrines  were  opposed  to 
all  his  antecedents,  all  his  professed 
opinions,  and  inaugurate  a  chaos  under 
the  name  of  a  Republic ! " 

Incognito. — "How,  indeed?  How 
suppose  that  the  National  Assembly, 
just  elected  by  a  majority  of  seven 
millions  and  a  half,  could  be  hurried 
into  a  conjuring-box,  and  reappear  as 
the  travesty  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy, 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  of  its  most 
unpopular  members !  The  sole  excuse 
for  Trochu  is,  that  he  deemed  all  other, 
considerations  insignificant  compared 
with  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  the 
united  action  of  the  nation  against  tlie 
invaders.  But  if  that  were  his  honest 
desire  in  siding  with  this  monstrous 
usurpation  of  power,  he  did  everything 
by  which  the  desire  could  be  frustrated. 
Had  there  been  any  provisional  body 
composed  of  men  known  and  esteemed, 
elected  by  the  Chambers,  supported  by 
Trochu  and  the  troops  at  his  back, 
there  would  have  been  a  rallying- 
point  for  the  patriotism  of  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  in  the  wise  suspense  of  any 
constitution  to  succeed  that  Govern* 
ment  until  the  enemy  were  chased 
from  tlie  field,  all  partisans — Impe- 
rialists, Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Re- 
publicans— would  have  equally  ad- 
journed their  dift'erences.  But  a 
democratic  Republic,  iiroclaimed  by  a. 
Parisian  mob  for  a  nation  in  which; 
sincere  democratic  Republicans  are  A 
handful,  iu  contempt  of  an  Assembly! 
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chosen  by  the  country  at  large; 
heiuled  by  men  in  whom  the  provinces 
have  no  trust,  and  for  whom  their 
own  representatives  are  violently 
cashiered; — ean  you  conceive  such  a 
combination  of  wet  blankets  supplied 
by  the  irony  of  fate  for  the  extinction 
of  every  spark  of  ardour  in  the  popu- 
lation from  which  armies  are  to  be 
gathered  in  haste,  at  the  beck  of 
usurpers  they  distrust  and  despise  ? 
Paris  has  excelled  itself  in  folly. 
Hungering  for  peace,  it  proclaims  a 
Goverinnent  which  has  no  legal  jiowcr 
to  treat  for  it.  Shrieking  out  for 
allies  among  the  monarchies,  it  an- 
nihilates the  hope  of  obtaining  them  ; 
its  sole  chance  of  escape  from  siege, 
famine,  and  bombardment,  is  in  the 
immediate  and  impassioned  sympatliy 
of  the  provinces;  and  it  revives  all 
the  grudges  which  the  provinces  have 
long  sullenly  felt  against  tlie  domi- 
neering pretensions  of  the  capital,  and 
invokes  the  rural  populations  which 
comprise  the  pith  and  sinew  of  armies, 
in  the  name  of  men  whom  I  verily 
believe  they  detest  still  more  than 
they  do  the  Prussians.  Victor,  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  despair  of  his 
country  !  All  beyond  the  hour  seems 
anarchy  and  ruin." 

"  Not  so ! "  exclaimed  De  Mauleon. 
"  Everything  comes  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  wait.  The  Empire  is  destroyed ; 
the  usurp  ition  that  follows  it  has  no 
roots.  It  will  but  serve  to  expedite 
the  establishment  of  such  a  condition 
as  we  have  meditated  and  planned — a 
constitution  adapted  to  our  age  and 
our  people,  not  based  wholly  on  untried 
experiments,  taking  the  best  from 
nations  that  do  not  allow  Freedom 
and  Order  to  be  the  sport  of  any 
popular  breeze.  From  the  American 
Eepublic  we  must  borrow  the  only 
Bafegiiards  against  the  fickleness  of  the 
universal  suffrage  which,  though  it 
was  madness  to  concede  in  any  ancient 
community,  once  conceded  cannot  be 
safely    abolished, — viz.,    the    salutary 
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law  that  no  article  of  the  Constitution 
once  settled,  can  be  altered  without 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  legis- 
lative body.  By  this  law  we  ensure 
permanence,  and  that  concomitant  love 
for  institutions  which  is  engendered  by 
time  and  custom.  Secondly,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  senate  on  such  principles  as 
may  secure  to  it  in  all  times  of  danger 
a  confidence  and  respect  which  coun- 
teract in  public  opinion  the  rashness 
and  iieat  of  the  popular  assembly.  On 
what  principles  that  senate  should  be 
formed,  with  what  functions  invested, 
what  share  of  the  executive — especially 
in  foreign  affairs,  declarations  of  war, 
or  treaties  of  peace — should  be  accorded 
to  it,  will  no  doubt  need  the  most 
deliberate  care  of  tiie  ablest  minds. 
But  a  senate  I  thus  sketch  has  alone 
rescued  America  from  the  raslnicsa 
of  counsel  incident  to  a  democi  i  tic 
Chamber;  and  it  is  still  more  essential 
to  France,  with  still  more  favourable 
elements  for  its  creation.  From  Eng- 
land we  must  borrow  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  has  alone  saved  her  from 
revolution — that  the  bead  of  the  State 
can  do  no  wrong.  He  leads  no  armies^, 
he  presides  over  no  Cabinet.  All  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  his  advisers ; 
and  where  we  upset  a  dynasty,  England 
changes  an  administration.  Whether 
the  head  of  the  State  should  have  the 
title  of  sovereign  or  president,  whether 
he  be  hereditary  or  elected,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  minor  importance  impossible 
now  to  determine,  but  on  wliich  I 
heartily  concur  with  you  that  here- 
ditary monarchy  is  infinitely  bettei- 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  Frenchmen, 
to  their  love  of  show  and  of  liononis 
— and  infinitely  more  preservative 
from  all  the  dangers  which  result  from 
constant  elections  to  such  a  dignity, 
with  parties  so  heated,  and  pretenders 
to  the  rank  so  numerous — than  any 
principle  by  which  a  popular  dema- 
gogue or  a  successfal  general  is  enabled 
to  desti-oy  the  institutions  he  is  elected 
to  guard.     Oa  tJiewj  f-iudamental  doc- 
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trines  for  the  rPi2:enerfition  of  France 
I  think  we  are  a;.Meed.  And  I  believe 
when  the  moment  arrives  to  promul- 
gate them,  through  an  expounder  of 
weiglit  like  yourself,  they  will  rajiidly 
commend  themselves  to  the  intellect 
of  France.  For  they  belong  to  com- 
mon-sense; and  in  the  ultimate  pre- 
valence of  common-sense  I  have  a  faith 
which  I  refuse  to  medievalists  who 
would  restore  the  right  divine ;  and 
still  more  to  fanatical  quacks,  who 
imagine  that  the  worship  of  the  Deity, 
the  ties  of  family,  and  the  rights  ot 
property  are  errors  at  variance  with  the 
progress  of  society.  Qui  vivra,  verra." 
Incognito. — "  In  the  outlines  of 
the  policy  you  so  ably  enunciate  I 
heartily  concur.  But  if  France  is, 
I  will  not  say  to  be  regenerated,  but 
to  have  f  lir  play  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  I  add  one  or  two  items  to  the 
progrannue.  France  must  be  saved 
from  Paris,  not  by  subterranean  bar- 
racks and  trains,  the  impotence  of 
which  we  see  to-day  with  a  general  in 
command  of  the  military  force,  but 
by  conceding  to  France  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  power  now  mono- 
polised by  Paris.  All  this  system 
of  centralisation,  equally  tyrannical 
and  corrupt,  must  be  eradicated. 
Talk  of  examples  from  America,  of 
which  I  know  little — from  England, 
of  which  I  know  much — what  can  we 
more  advantageously  borrow  from 
Eiigland  than  that  diflTusion  of  all  her 
moral  and  social  pctwer  which  forbids 
the  congestion  of  blood  in  one  vital 
part  ?  Decentralise  1  decentralise  ! 
decentralise !  will  be  my  incessant 
cry,  if  ever  the  time  comes  when  my 
cry  will  be  heard.  France  can  never 
be  a  genuine  France  until  Paris  has 
no  more  intiueuce  over  the  destinies  of 
France  than  London  has  over  those  of 
England.  But  on  this  theme  I  could 
go  on  till  midnight.  Now  to  the  im- 
mediate point :  what  do  you  advise  me 
to  do  in  this  crisis,  and  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  yourself?  " 


De  Mauleon  put  his  hand  to  hU 
brow,  and  remained  a  few  moments 
silent  and  thoughtful.  At  last  he 
looked  up  with  that  decided  expres- 
sion of  face  which  was  not  the  least 
among  his  many  attributes  for  influ- 
ence over  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact. 

"  For  you,  on  whom  so  much  of  the 
future  depends,  ray  advice  is  brief — 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present. 
All  who  join  this  present  mockery  of  a 
Government  will  share  the  fall  that 
attends  it — a  fall  from  which  one  or 
two  of  their  body  may  possibly  recover 
by  casting  blame  on  their  confreres, — 
you  never  could.  But  it  is  not  for  you 
to  oppose  that  Government  with  an 
enemy  on  its  march  to  Paris.  You  are 
not  a  soldier;  military  command  is 
not  in  your  role.  The  issue  of  events 
is  uncertain  ;  but  whatever  it  be,  the 
men  in  power  cannot  conduct  a  pros- 
perous war  nor  obtain  an  honourable 
peace.  Hereafter  you  may  be  the 
Deus  ex  machind.  No  personage  of 
that  rank  and  with  that  mission  ap- 
pears till  the  end  of  the  play  :  we  are 
only  in  the  first  act.  Leave  Paris  at 
once,  and  abstain  from  all  action." 

Incognito  (dejectedly). — "  I  can- 
not deny  the  soundness  of  your  advice, 
though  in  accepting  it  1  feel  unutter- 
ably saddened.  Still  you,  the  calmest 
and  shrewdest  observer  among  my 
friends,  think  there  is  cause  for  hope, 
not  despair.  Victor,  1  have  more  than 
most  men  to  make  life  pleasant,  but  I 
would  lay  down  life  at  this  moment 
with  you.  You  know  me  well  enough 
to  be  sure  that  I  utter  no  melo- 
dramatic fiction  when  I  say  that  I 
love  my  country  as  a  young  man  loves 
the  ideal  of  his  dreams — with  my 
whole  mind  and  heart  and  soul !  and 
the  thought  that  I  cannot  now  aid 
her  in  the  hour  of  her  mortal  tri;d  is 


The  man's  voice  broke  down,  and  he 
turned  aside,  veiling  his  face  with  a 
hand  that  trembled. 
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De  Maut^^on.  —  "Courage!  pa- 
tience !  All  Frenchmen  have  the  first ; 
set  them  an  example  they  much  need 
in  the  second.  I,  too,  love  my  country, 
though  I  owe  to  it  little  enough, 
heaven  knows.  I  suppose  love  of 
country  is  inherent  in  all  who  are  not 
Interuali<inalist!i.  They  profess  only 
to  love  humanity,  by  which,  if  they 
mean  anything  practical,  they  mean  a 
rise  in  wages." 

Incognito  (rousing  himself,  and 
with  a  half-smile). — "Always  cynical, 
Victor — always  belying  yourself.  But 
now  that  you  have  advised  my 
course,  what  will  be  your  own  ? 
Accompany  me,  and  wait  for  better 
times." 

"No,  noble  friend;  our  positions 
are  diflerent.  Yours  is  made — mine 
yet  to  make.  But  for  this  war  I 
think  I  could  have  secured  a  scat  in 
the  Chamber.  As  I  wrote  you,  1 
found  that  my  kinsfolk  were  of  much 
influence  in  their  department,  and  that 
my  restitution  to  my  social  grade,  and 
the  repute  I  had  made  as  an  Orlcanist, 
iiiclined  them  to  forget  my  youthful 
errors  and  to  assist  my  career.  But 
the  Chamber  ceases  to  exist.  My 
journal  1  shall  drop.  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  Government ;  it  is  not  a 
moment;  to  ()]ipose  it.  Jly  prudent 
course  is  silence." 


Incognito. — "  But  is  not  your 
journal  essential  to  your  suppoit  ?  " 

De  iMaul^on.— "  Fortunately  not. 
Its  profits  enabled  me  to  lay  by  for  the 
rainy  day  that  has  come;  and  having 
reimbursed  you  and  all  friends  the 
sums  necessary  to  start  it,  I  stand 
clear  of  all  debt,  and  for  my  slender 
wants,  a  rich  man.  If  I  continued 
the  journal  I  should  be  beggared  ;  for 
there  would  be  no  readers  to  '  Com- 
mon Sense'  in  this  interval  of  lunacy. 
Nevertheless,  during  this  interval,  I 
trust  to  other  ways  for  winning  a 
name  that  will  open  my  rightful  path 
of  ambition  whenever  we  again  have  a 
legislature  in  which  '  Common  Sense ' 
can  be  heard." 

Incognito. — "But  how  win  that 
name,  silenced  as  a  writer  ?  " 

De  MaulIon. — "  You  forget  that 
I  have  fought  in  Algeria.  In  a  few 
days  Paris  will  be  in  a  state  of  siege ; 
and  then— and  then,"  he  added,  and 
very  quietly  dilated  on  the  renown  of 
a  patriot  or  the  grave  of  a  soldier. 

"  1  envy  you  the  chance  of  either," 
said  the  Incognito;  and  after  a  few 
more  brief  words  he  departed,  his  hat 
drawn  over  his  brows,  and  entering  a 
hired  carriage  which  he  had  left  at 
the   corner   of    the  quiet    st"eet,    was 

consigned  to  the  station  du ,  just 

iu  time  for  the  next  train. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Victor  dressed  and  went  out.  The 
itreets  were  crowded.  Workmen  were 
everywhere  employed  iu  the  childish 
operation  of  removing  all  insignia,  and 
obliterating  all  names  that  showed 
where  an  Empire  had  existed.  One 
greasy  citizen,  mounted  on  a  ladder, 
was   efl'aciug  the   words   "  Boulevard 


Haussman,"     and     substituting     for 
Hanssman,  "  Victor  Hugo." 

Suddenly  De  ^lauleon  came  on  a 
group  of  blouses,  interspersed  with 
women  holding  babies  and  ragged  boys 
holding  stones,  collected  round  a  well« 
dressed  slender  man,  at  whom  they 
were  hooting  and  gesticulatingi  witlt 
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menaces  of  doing  somelliing  much 
worse.  By  an  easy  effoi-t  of  his  strong 
frame  the  Vicomte  pushed  his  way 
through  the  torment' irs,  and  gave  his 
arm  to  their  inteiuleil  victim. 

"  Monsieur,  allow  me  to  walk  home 
with  you." 

Therewith  the  shrieks  and  shouts  and 
gesticulations  increased.  "  Another  im- 
j'crtinent!  Another  traitor !  Drown 
him !  Drown  them  both !  To  the 
Seine  !  To  the  Seine  1 "  A  burly 
fellow  rushed  forward,  and  the  rest 
made  a  plunging  push.  The  out- 
stretched arm  of  De  Mauleon  kept 
the  ringleader  at  bay.  "■  Mes  enfans" 
cried  Victor  with  a  calm  clear  voice, 
"  I  am  not  an  Imperialist.  Many  of 
you  have  read  the  articles  signed 
Pierre  Firmin,  written  against  the 
tyrant  Bonaparte  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  I  am  Pierre 
Firmin — make  way  for  me."  Pro- 
bably not  one  in  the  crowd  had 
ever  read  a  word  written  by  Pierre 
Firmin,  nor  even  heard  of  the 
name.  But  they  did  not  like  to 
own  ignorance;  and  that  burly  fellow 
did  not  like  to  encounter  that  arm  of 
iron  which  touched  his  throat.  So  he 
cried  out,  "  Oh  1  if  you  are  the  great 
Pierre  Firmin,  that  alters  the  case. 
Make  way  for  the  patriot  Pierre." 
"  But,"  shrieked  a  virago,  thrusting 
her  baby  into  De  Mauleon's  face, 
"  the  other  is  the  Imperialist,  the 
capitalist,  the  vile  Duplessis.  At  least 
we  will  have  him."  De  Mauleon  sud- 
denly snatched  the  baby  from  her,  and 
said,  with  imperturbable  good  temper, 
"  Exchange  of  prisoners !  I  resign  the 
man,  and  I  keep  the  baby." 

No  one  who  docs  not  know  the 
humours  of  a  Parisian  mob  can  com- 
prehend the  suddenness  of  popular 
change,  or  the  magical  mastery  over 
crowds  which  is  effected  by  quiet 
courage  and  a  ready  joke.  The  group 
was  appeased  at  once.  Even  the 
virago  laughed;  and  when  De  Mau- 
leon restored   the  infant  to  her  arms. 


with  a  gold  piece  thrust  ihto  its  tiny' 
clasp,  she  eyed  the  gold,  and  cried, 
"  God  bless  you,  citizen  !  "  The  two 
gentlemen  made  their  way  safely 
now. 

"  M.  de  Mauleon,"  said  Duplessis, 
"  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you. 
Without  your  seasonable  aid  I  should 
have  been  in  great  danger  of  life ; 
and — would  you  believe  it  ? — the 
woman  who  denounced  and  set  the 
mob  on  me  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
a  charity  which  I  weekly  dispense  to 
the  poor." 

"  Of  course  I  believe  that.  At  the 
Red  clubs  no  crime  is  more  denounced 
tlian  that  of  charity.  It  is  the 
'  fraud  against  Ugalile  ' — a  vile  trick 
of  the  capitalist  to  save  to  himself  the 
millions  he  ought  to  share  with  all  by 
giving  &SOU  to  one.  Meanwhile,  take 
my  advice,  M.  Duplessis,  and  quit 
Paris  with  your  young  daughter. 
This  is  no  place  for  rich  Imperialists 
at  present." 

"  I  perceived  that  before  to-day's 
adventure.  I  distrust  the  looks  of 
my  very  servants,  and  shall  depart 
with  Valerie  this  evening  for  Bre- 
tagne." 

"  Ah  !  I  heard  from  Louvier  that 
you  ])ropose  to  pay  ofi"  his  mortgage 
on  Rochebriant,  and  make  yourself 
sole  proprietor  of  my  young  kinsman'* 
property." 

"  I  trust  you  only  believe  half  what 
you  hear.  I  mean  to  save  Rochebriant 
from  Louvier,  and  consign  it  free  of 
charge  to  your  kinsman,  as  the  dot  of 
his  bride,  my  daughter." 

"  I  rejoice  to  learn  such  good  news 
for  the  head  of  my  house.  But  Alain 
himself — is  he  not  with  the  prisoners 
of  war  ?  " 

"No,  thank  Heaven.  He  went 
forth  an  officer  of  a  regiment  of  Pari- 
sian Mobiles — went  full  of  sanguine 
confidence ;  he  came  back  with  his 
regiment  in  mournful  despondency. 
The  undiseipline  of  his  regiment,  of 
the  Purisfrn  Jlobiks  generally,  appears 
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Incredible.  Tlieir  insolent  disobedience 
to  tlieir  officers,  tlicir  ribald  scoffs  at 
their  general — oh,  it  is  sickening  to 
speak  of  it !  Alain  distinguished  him- 
self by  repressing  a  mutin)*,  and  is 
honoured  by  a  signal  compliment  from 
the  commander  in  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Palikao.  But  Palikao 
is  nobody  now.  Ahiin  has  already 
been  sent  into  Bretagne,  commissioned 
to  assist  in  organising  a  corps  of 
Mobiles  in  his  neighbourhood.  Trochu, 
as  you  know,  is  a  Breton.  Alain  is 
confident  of  the  good  conduct  of  the 
Eretons.  What  will  Louvier  do  ? 
He  is  an  arch  Republican  ;  is  he 
pleased  now  he  has  got  what  he 
wanted  ?  " 

"  I  sn[)pose  he  is  pleased,  for  he  is 
terribly  frightened.  Fright  is  one  of 
the  great  enjoyments  of  a  Parisian. 
Good  day.  Yonr  path  to  your  hotul 
is  clear  now.  Remember  me  kindly 
to  Alain." 

De  Miuleon  continued  his  way 
through  streets  sometimes  deserted, 
sometimes  thronged.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hue  St.  Florentin 
he  encountered  tiie  brothers  Vandemar 
waluing  arm  in  ;;rni. 

"  Ha,  De  Maulcun  !  "  cried  En- 
guerrand  ;  "  what  is  the  last  minute's 
news  ?  " 

''  I  can't  guess.  Nobody  knows  at 
Paris  how  soon  one  folly  swallows 
up  another.  Saturn  here  is  always 
devouring  one  or  other  of  his  chil- 
dren." 

"  They  say  that  Vinoy,  after  a  most 
masterly  retreat,  is  almost  at  our  gates 
with  80,000  men." 

"  And  this  day  twelvemonth  we 
may  know  what  he  does  with  them." 

Here  Raoiil,  who  seemed  absorbed 
in  gloomy  reflections,  halted  before  the 
hot<:l  in  which  the  Comtesse  di  Rimini 
lodged,  and  with  a  nod  to  his  brother, 
and  a  polite,  if  not  cordial  salutation 
to  Victor,  entered  the  porte  cochhre. 

"  Your  brother  seems  out  of  !^pirits 
—a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  uproarious 


mirth  with  which   Parisians  welcome 
the  advance  of  calamity." 

"  Kaoul,  as  you  know,  is  deeply  re- 
ligious. He  regards  the  defeat  we 
have  •sustained,  and  the  peril  that 
threatens  us,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
divine  chastisement,  justly  incurred 
by  our  sins — I  mean,  the  sins  of 
Paris.  In  vain  my  father  reminds 
him  of  Voltaire's  story,  in  whith  the 
ship  goes  down  with  a  fripon  on 
board.  In  order  to  punish  the  fripon, 
the  honest  folks  are  drowned," 

"  Is  your  father  going  to  remain  on 
board  the  ship,  and  share  the  fate  of 
the  other  honest  folks  ?  " 

"  Fas  si  bete.  He  is  off'  to  Dieppe 
for  sea- bathing.  He  says  that  Paris 
has  grown  so  dirty  since  the  4tb  Sep- 
tember, that  it  is  only  fit  for  the  feet 
of  the  unwashed.  He  wished  my 
mother  to  accompany  him;  but  she 
replies,  '  No ;  there  are  already  too 
many  wounded  not  to  need  plenty  of 
nurses.'  She  is  assisting  to  inaugurate 
a  society  of  ladies  in  aid  of  the  Soeitrs 
de  Charite.  Like  Raoul,  she  is  devout, 
but  she  has  not  his  superstitions. 
Still  his  superstitions  are  the  natural 
reaction  of  a  singularly  earnest  and 
pure  nature  from  the  frivolity  and 
corruption  which,  when  kneaded  well 
up  together  with  a  slice  of  sarcasm, 
Paris  calls  philosophy." 

"And  what,  my  dear  Enguerrand, 
do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  whether  we  are 
really  besieged.  If  so,  of  course  I 
become  a  soldier." 

"  I  hope  not  a  National  Guard  ?  " 

"  I  care  not  in  what  name  I  fight, 
so  that  I  fight  for  France." 

As  Enguerrand  said  these  simple 
words,  his  whole  countenance  seemed 
changed.  The  crest  rose;  the  eyes 
sparkled;  the  fair  and  delicate  beauty 
which  had  made  him  the  darling  of 
women — the  joyous  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression and  dainty  grace  of  high  breed- 
ing which  made  him  the  most  popular 
companion  to  men, — were  exalted  in  a 
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masculine  no1)1eness  of  aspect,  from 
which  a  paitiler  might  have  taken  hints 
for  a  study  of  the  young  Achilles 
separated  for  ever  from  effeminate 
companionship  at  the  sight  of  the 
weapons  of  war.  De  Mauleon  gazed 
on  him  admiringly.  We  have  seen 
that  he  shared  the  sentiments  uttered 
• — had  resolved  on  the  same  course  of 
action.  But  it  was  with  the  tempered 
warmth  of  a  man  who  seeks  to  divest 
his  tlioughts  and  his  purpose  of  the 
ardour  of  romance,  and  wlio,  in  serving 
his  country,  calculates  on  the  gains  to 
his  own  ambition.  Nevertheless,  he 
admired  in  Enguerrand  the  image  of 
his  own  impulsive  and  fiery  youth. 

"  And  you,  I  presume,"  resumed 
Enguerrand,  "  will  fight  too,  but  rather 
with  pen  than  with  sword." 

"  Pens  will  now  only  be  dipped  in 
red  ink,  and  common-sense  never  virritcs 
in  that  colour  ;  as  for  the  sword,  I  have 
passed  the  age  of  forty-five,  at  which 
military  service  halts.  But  if  some 
experience  in  active  service,  some  know- 
ledge of  the  art  by  which  soldiers  are 
disciplined  and  led,  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  title  to  a  post  of  command, 
however  modest  the  grade  be,  I  shall 
not  be  wanting  among  the  defenders 
of  Paris," 

"  My  brave  dear  Vicomte,  if  you 
are  past  the  age  to  serve,  you  are  in 
the  ripest  age  to  command  ;  and  witli 
the  testimonials  and  the  cross  you  won 
in  Algeria,  your  application  for  employ- 
ment will  be  received  with  gratitude 
by  any  general  so  able  as  Trochu." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall 
apply  to  Trochu.  I  would  rather  be 
elected  to  command  even  by  the 
Mobiles  or  the  National  Guard,  of 
whom  I  have  justspoken  disparagingly  ; 
and  no  doubt  both  corps  will  soon 
claim  and  win  tlie  right  to  choose  their 
officers.  But  if  elected,  no  matter  by 
whom,  I  shall  make  a  preliminary 
condition;  the  men  under  me  shall 
train,  and  drill,  and  obey, — soldiers  of 
9  very  diflerent  kind  from  the  youth- 


ful Pokins  nourished  on  absinthe  and 
self-conceit,  and  applauding  that  IJom- 
bastes  Furioso,  M.  Hugo,  when  he 
assures  the  enemy  that  Paris  will  draw 
an  idea  from  its  scabbard.  But  here 
comes  Savarin.  Hon  jour,  my  dear 
poet." 

"  Don't  say  good  day.  An  evil  day 
for  journalists  and  writers  who  do  not 
out-Herod  Blanqui  and  Pyat.  I  know 
not  how  I  shall  get  bread  and  cheese. 
i\Iy  poor  suburban  villa  is  to  be  pulled 
down  by  way  of  securing  Paris ;  my 
journal  will  be  sujipressed  by  way  of 
establishing  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
It  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  people 
of  France  should  have  some  choice  in 
the  form  of  their  government." 

"That  was  very  indiscreet,  my  poor 
Savarin,"  said  Victor;  "I  wonder  your 
printing-office  has  not  been  pulled 
down.  We  are  now  at  the  moment 
when  wise  men  hold  their  tongues." 

"  Perhaps  so,  M.  de  Mauleon.  It 
might  have  been  wiser  for  all  of  us, 
you  as  well  as  myself,  if  we  had  not 
allowed  our  tongues  to  be  so  free  before 
this  moment  arrived.  We  live  to 
learn  ;  and  if  we  ever  have  what  may 
be  called  a  passable  government  again, 
in  which  we  may  say  pretty  nmch 
what  we  like,  there  is  one  thing  I  will 
not  do,  I  will  not  undermine  that 
government  without  seeing  a  very  dear 
way  to  the  government  that  is  to 
follow  it.  What  say  you,  Pierre 
Firmin  ?  " 

"  Frankly,  I  say  that  I  deserve 
your  rebuke,"  answered  De  Mauleon, 
thoughtfully.  "  But,  of  course,  you 
are  going  to  take  or  send  Madame 
Savarin  out  of  Paris." 

"  Certainly.  We  have  made  a  very 
pleasant  party  for  our  hegira  this 
evening^among  others  the  Morleys. 
Morley  is  terribly  disgusted.  A  Red 
Republican  slapjied  him  on  thcshoulder 
and  said,  '  American,  we  have  a  re- 
public as  well  as  you.'  '  Pretty  much 
you  know  about  republics,'  growled 
iMorley :  '  a  French  republic  is  a^s  mugU 
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like  ouvs  as  a  baboon  is  like  a  man.' 
Oil  wliich  the  Reil  roused  tlie  mob, 
who  drag<^e(l  the  Amei'ican  off  to  the 
nearest  station  of  the  National  Guard, 
wliere  he  was  accused  of  being  a 
Prussian  spy.  With  some  difficulty, 
and  lots  of  brag  about  the  sanctity  of 
tiie  stars  and  stripes,  he  escaped  with 
a  reprimand,  and  caution  how  to 
behave  himself  in  future.  So  he  quits 
a  city  in  which  there  no  longer  exists 
freedom  of  speech.  My  wife  hoped 
to  induce  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  to 
•accompany  us;  I  grieve  to  say  she 
refuses.  You  know  she  is  engaged  in 
jnarriage  to  Gustave  Uameau ;  and 
his  mother  dreads  the  effect  that 
these  Red  Clubs  and  his  own  vanity 
may  have  upon  his  excitable  tempera- 
ment if  the  influence  of  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna  be  withdrawn." 

"  How  could  a  creature  so  exquisite 
as  Isaura  Cicogna  ever  find  fascination 
in  Gustave  Rameau ! "  exclaimed 
Eugucrrand. 

"  A  woman  like  her,"  answered  De 
Mauleon,  "  always  finds  a  fascination 
in  self-sacrifice." 

"  1  think  you  divine  the  truth,"  said 
Savarin,  rather  mournfully.  "  But  I 
must  bid  you  good-bye.  May  we  live 
to  shake  hands  reunis  sons  de  meilleurs 
auspices" 

Here  Savarin  hurried  ofl',  and  the 
other  two  men  strolled  into  the  Champs 
Elysees,  which  were  crowded  with 
loungers,  gay  and  careless,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  disaster  at  Sedan,  no 
overthrow  of  an  empire,  no  enemy  on 
its  road  to  Paris. 

In  fact  the  Parisians,  at  once  the 
most  incredulous  and  the  most  credu- 


lous of  all  populations,  believed  that 
the  Parisians  would  never  be  so  impert- 
inent as  to  come  in  sight  of  the  gates. 
Something  would  occur  to  stop  them  ! 
The  king  had  declared  he  did  not  war  on 
Frenchmen,  but  on  the  Emperor  :  the 
Emperor  gone,  the  war  was  over.  A 
democratic  republic  was  instituted.  A 
horrible  t  hiug  in  its  way,  it  is  true ;  but 
bow  could  the  Pandour  tyrant  brave  the 
infection  of  democraticdoctrines  among 
his  own  barbarian  armies  ?  Were  not 
placards,  addressed  to  our  "  German 
brethren,"  posted  upon  the  walls  of 
Paris,  exhorting  the  Pandours  to 
fraternise  with  their  fellow-creatures  ? 
Was  not  Victor  Hugo  going  to  publish 
"  a  letter  to  the  German  people  ? " 
Had  not  Jules  Favre  graciously  offered 
peace,  with  the  assurance  that  "  France 
would  not  cede  a  stone  of  her  for- 
tresses— an  inch  of  her  territory  ?  She 
would  piirdon  the  invaders,  and  not 
march  upon  Berlin  ! "  To  all  these, 
and  many  more  such  incontestable 
proofs,  that  the  idea  of  a  siege  was 
moonshine,  did  Enguerrand  and  Victor 
listen  as  they  joined  group  after  group 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  :  nor  did 
Paris  cease  to  harbour  such  pleasing 
illu^ions,  amusing  itself  with  piously 
laying  crowns  at  the  foot  of  the  statue 
of  Strasbourg,  swearing  "  they  would 
be  worthy  of  their  Alsatian  brethren," 
till  on  the  19th  of  September  the  last 
telegram  was  received,  and  Paris  was 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  iron  line  of  the  Prussian  invaders. 
"  Tranquil  and  terrible,"  says  Victor 
Hugo,  "  she  awaits  the  invasion  I  A 
volcano  needs  no  assistance." 
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CHAPTER   XTI. 


We  left  Graliam  Vane  slowly  reco- 
vering from  the  attack  of  fever  which 
had  arrested  his  journey  to  Herlin  in 
quest  of  the  Count  von  Rudesheim. 
He  was,  however,  saved  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  journey,  and  his  direction 
turned  back  to  France  by  a  German 
newspaper  which  informed  hiui  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  at  Rlieims, 
and  that  the  Count  von  Rudcsheim 
was  among  the  eminent  personages 
gathered  there  around  their  sovereign. 
In  conversing  the  same  day  witli  the 
kindly  doctor  who  attended  him, 
Graliam  ascertained  that  this  German 
noble  held  a  high  command  in  tlie 
German  armies,  and  bore  a  no  less 
distinguished  reputation  as  a  wise 
political  counsellor  than  he  had  earned 
as  a  military  chief.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  travel,  and  indeed  before 
the  good  doctor  sanctioned  his  depar- 
ture, Graham  took  his  way  to  Rheims, 
uncertain,  however,  whether  the  Count 
would  still  be  found  there.  I  spare 
the  details  of  his  journey,  iriteresting 
as  they  were.  On  reaching  the  famous, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  Legitimists  the 
sacred  city,  the  En^lishmau  had  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  house,  not 
far  from  the  cathedral,  in  which  the 
Count  von  Rndesheira  had  taken  his 
temporary  abode.  Walking  toward  it 
from  the  small  hotel  in  wliich  he  had 
been  lucky  enouijch  to  find  a  room  dis- 
engaged—  slowly,  for  he  was  still 
feeble — he  was  struck  by  the  quiet 
conduct  of  the  German  soldiery,  and, 
save  in  their  appearance,  the  peaceful 
aspect  of  the  streets.  Indeed  there 
was  an  air  of  festive  gaiety  about  the 
place,  as  in  an  English  town  in  which 
some  oopular  regiment  is  quartered. 


The  German  soldiers  thronged  the 
shops,  buying  largely ;  lounged  into 
the  c'ifes ;  here  and  there  attempted 
flirtations  with  the  grisettes,  who 
laughed  at  their  French  and  blushed 
at  their  compliments ;  and  in  their 
good-humoured,  somewhat  bashful 
cheeriness,  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
insolence  of  con(iuest. 

But  as  Graham  neared  the  precincts 
of  the  cathedral  his  ear  caught  a  grave 
and  solemn  music,  which  he  at  first 
supposed  to  come  from  within  the 
building.  Rut  as  he  paused  and 
looked  round,  he  saw  a  group  of  the 
German  military,  on  whose  stalwart 
forms  and  fair  manly  earnest  faces  tlie 
setting  sun  cast  its  calm  lingering 
rays.  They  were  chanting,  in  voices 
not  loud  but  deep,  Luther's  majestic 
hymn,  "  Nun  danket  alle  Oott." 
The  chant  awed  even  the  ragged 
beggar  boys  who  had  followed  the 
Englishman,  as  they  follo-ved  any 
stranger,  would  have  followed  King 
William  himself,  whining  for  alms. 
"  What  a  type  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  nations ! "  thought 
Graham ;  "  the  Marseillaise,  and 
Luther's  Hymn  !"  While  thus  me- 
ditating and  listening,  a  man  in  a 
general's  uniform  came  slowly  out  of 
the  cathedral,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  and  his  head  bent 
slightly  downwards.  He,  too,  paused 
on  hearing  the  hymn  ;  then  unclasped 
his  hand  and  beckoned  to  one  of  the 
olheers,  to  whom  approaching  he  whis- 
pered a  word  or  two,  and  passed  on 
towards  the  Epi>copal  palace.  The 
hymn  hushed,  and  the  singers  quietly 
dispersed.  Graham  divined  rightly 
that  the  general  bad  thought  a  hyma 
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thankinp:  the  God  of  battles  might 
wound  the  tcchngs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vanquished  city — not,  however, 
tliat  any  of  them  were  likely  to  under- 
stand the  language  in  which  the 
thanks  were  uttered.  Graham  fol- 
lowed the  measured  steps  of  tlie 
general,  whose  hands  were  again 
clasped  behind  his  back — the  musing 
habit  of  Vun  Moltke,  as  it  had  been  of 
Xapolcon  the  First. 

Continuing  his  way,  the  Englishman 
soon  reached  the  house  in  which  the 
Count  von  Rndeslieim  was  loiiged, 
and  sending  in  his  card,  was  admitted 
at  once  through  an  anteroom  in  which 
sate  two  young  men,  subaltern  officers, 
apparently  employed  in  draughting 
maps,  into  the  presence  of  the  Count, 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Graham,  after 
the  fii'st  conventional  salutation,  "  if 
I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment  or  so  in 
the  midst  of  events  so  grave,  on  a 
matter  that  must  seem  to  yoii  very 
trivial." 

"Nay,"  answered  the  Count,  "there 
is  nothing  so  trivial  in  this  world  but 
what  there  will  be  some  one  to  whom 
it  is  important.  Say  how  I  can  serve 
you." 

"I  think,  M.  le  Comte,  that  you 
once  received  in  your  household,  as 
teacher  or  governess,  a  French  lady, 
Madame  Marigny." 

"  Yes,  1  remember  her  well — a 
very  handsome  woman.  My  wife 
and  daughter  took  great  interest 
in  her.  She  was  married  out  of  »iy 
house." 

"  Exactly — and  to  whom  ?  " 

"  An  Italian  of  good  birth,  who  was 
then  employed  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment in  some  minor  post,  and  subse- 
quently promoted  to  a  better  one  in 
the  Italian  dominion,  which  then 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
after  which  we  lost  sight  of  him  ind 
his  wife." 

"  An  Italian  —  what  was  "ais 
name  ?  " 

"  Ludovico  Cicogua." 


"  Cicogna !  "  exclaimed  Graham, 
turning  very  pale.  "  Are  you  sure 
tliat  was  the  name  ?  " 

"  Certiiinly.  He  was  a  cadet  of  a 
very  noble  house,  and  disowned  by 
relations  toa  patriotic  to  forgive  him 
for  accepting  employment  under  the 
Austrian  Government." 

"  Can  you  hot  give  me  the 
address  of  the  place  in  Italy  to 
whicli  he  was  transferred  on  leaving 
Austria?" 

"  No ;  but  if  the  information  be 
necessary  to  you,  it  can  be  obtained 
easily  at  Milan,  where  the  head  of  the 
family  resides,  or  indeed  in  Vienna, 
through  any  ministerial  bureau." 

"  Pardon  me  one  or  two  questions 
more.  Had  Madame  Marigny  any 
children  by  a  former  husband?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of:  I  never 
heard  so.  Signor  Cicogna  was  a 
widower,  and  had,  if  I  remember 
right,  children  by  bis  first  wife,  who 
was  also  a  Frenchwoman.  Before  he 
obtained  office  in  Austria,  he  resided, 
I  believe,  in  France.  I  do  not  re- 
member liow  many  children  he  had 
by  his  first  wife.  I  never  saw  them. 
Our  acquaintance  began  at  the  baths 
of  TopUtz,  where  he  saw  and  fell 
violently  in  love  with  Madame 
Marigny.  After  their  marriage,  they 
went  to  his  post,  which  was  some- 
where, I  think,  in  the  Tyrol.  We  saw 
no  more  of  them ;  but  my  wife  and 
daughter  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Signora  Cicogna  tor  a  short 
time.  It  ceased  altogether  when  she 
removed  into  Italy." 

"  You  do  not  even  know  if  the 
Signora  is  still  living  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Her  husband,  I  am  told,  is 
dead." 

"  Indeed  !  I  am  concerned  to  hear 
it.  A  good-looking,  lively,  clever 
man.  I  fear  he  must  have  lost  all 
income  when  the  Austrian  dominions 
passed  to  the  house  of  Savoy." 
,      "  Many   thanks  for  your  informal 
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tion.  T  can  detain  yon  no  longer," 
said  Graham,  rising. 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  very  busy  at  this 
mom  jnt ;  but  I  fear  we  Germans  have 
plenty  of  work  on  our  hands." 

"  I  had  hoped  that,  now  the  French 
Emperor,  against  whom  your  king 
made  war,  was  set.aside,  his  Prussian 
majesty  would  make  peace  with  the 
Frence  people." 

"  Most  willingly  would  he  do  so  if 
the  French  people  would  let  him.  l?ut 
it  must  be  through  a  French  Govern- 
ment legally  chosen  by  the  people. 
And  they  have  chosen  none  !  A  mob 
at  Paris  sets  up  a  provisional  adminis- 
tration, that  commences  by  declaring 
that  it  will  not  give  up  '  an  inch  of 
its  territory  nor  a  stone  of  its  for- 
tresses.' No  terras  of  peace  can  be 
made  with  such  men  holding  such 
talk."  After  a  few  words  more  over 
the  state  of  public  affairs, — in  which 
Graham  expressed  the  English  side  of 
aflfairs,  which  was  all  for  generosity 
to  the  vanquished ;  and  the  Count 
argued  much  more  ably  on  the  Ger- 
man, which  was  all  for  security 
atrainst  the  aggressions  of  a  people 
that  would  not  admit  itself  to  be 
vanquished, — the  short  interview 
closed. 

As  Graham  at  night  pursued  his 
journey  to  Vienna,  there  came  into 
his  mind  Isaura's  song  of  the  Neapo- 
litan fisherman.  Had  he,  too,  been 
blind  to  the  image  on  the  rock  ?  \Vas 
it  jiossible  that  all  the  while  he  had  been 
resisting  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  until 
the  discharge  of  the  mission  entrustid 
to  him  freed  his  choice  aud  decided 
his  fortunes,  the  very  person  of  whom 
he  was  in  search  had  been  before 
him,  then  to  be  for  ever  won,  lost  to 
him  now  for  ever  ?  Could  Isaura 
Cicogna  be  the  child  of  Louise  Duval 
by  Richard  King  ?  She  could  not 
have  been  her  child  by  Cicogna  :  the 
dates  forbade  that  hypothesis.  Isaura 
must  have  been  five  years  old  when 
Louise  married  the  Italian. 


Arrived  at  Milan,  Graham  qnickly 
ascertained  that  the  post  to  which 
Ludovico  Cicogna  had  been  removed 
was  in  Verona,  and  that  he  had  there 
died  eight  years  ago.  Nothing  was 
to  be  learned  as  to  his  family  or  his 
circumstances  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  people  of  whose  history 
we  know  the  least  are  the  relations  we 
refuse  to  ackn  wledger  Graham  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Verona.  There 
he  found  on  inquiry  that  the  Cicognas 
had  occupied  an  apa'-tment  in  a  house 
which  stood  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
tow^n,  and  had  been  sii.ce  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  some  public  improve- 
ments. But  his  closest  inquiries 
could  gain  him  no  satisfactory  answers 
to  the  all-important  questions  as 
to  Ludovico  Cicogna's  family.  His 
political  alienation  from  the  Italian 
cause,  which  was  nowhere  more 
ardejitly  espoused  than  at  Verona, 
had  rendered  him  very  unpopular. 
He  visited  at  no  Italian  houses.  Such 
societj'  as  he  had  was  confined  to  the 
Austrian  military  within  the  Quadri- 
lateral or  at  Venice,  to  which  city  he 
made  frequent  excursions:  was  said 
to  lead  there  a  fne  and  gay  life,  very 
displeasing  to  the  Signora,  whom  lie 
left  in  Verona.  She  was  but  little 
seen,  and  faintly  remembered  as  very 
handsome  and  proud-looking.  Yes, 
there  were  children — a  girl,  and  a 
boy  several  years  younp:er  tlian  the 
girl ;  but  whether  she  was  the  child 
of  tlie  Signora  by  a  former  marriage, 
or  whether  the  Signora  was  only  the 
child's  stepmother,  no  one  could  say. 
The  usual  clue,  in  such  doubtful 
matters,  obtainable  through  servants, 
was  here  missing.  The  Cicoanas  had 
only  kept  two  servants,  and  both  were 
Austrian  subjects,  who  had  long  left 
the  country — their  very  names  for- 
gotten. 

Graham  now  called  to  mind  the 
Englishman  Selby,  for  whom  Isaura 
had  such  grateful  afliection,  as  sup- 
plying to  her  the  place  of  her  father. 
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Tliis  must  have  been  the  English- 
ii.aii  whom  Louis  Duval  had  married 
after  Cimgna's  death.  It  would  be 
no  difficult  task,  surely,  to  ascertain 
where  he  had  resided.  Easy 
enough  to  ascertain  all  that  Graham 
wanted  to  know  from  Isaura  herself, 
if  a  letter  could  reach  her.  But,  as 
he  knew  by  the  journals,  Piris  was 
now  invested — cut  ofl'  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  world  beyond. 
Too  irritable,  anxious,  and  impatient 
to  wait  for  the  close  of  the  siege, 
though  he  never  suspected  it  could  last 
so  long  as  it  did,  he  hastened  to 
Venice,  and  there  learned  through  the 
British  consul  that  the  late  Mr.  Selby 
was  a  learned  antiquarian,  an  accom- 
plished general  scholar,  a  janalico  in 
music,  a  man  of  gentle  temper  though 
reserved  manners;  had  at  one  time 
lived  much  at  Venice :  after  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Signora  Cicogna  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode  near  Florence.  To 
Florence  Graham  now  went.  He 
found  the  villa  on  the  skirts  of  Fiesole 
at  which  Mr.  Selby  had  resided.  The 
peasant  who  had  officiated  as  gardener 
and  shareholder  in  the  protits  of  vines 
and  figs,  was  still,  with  his  wife,  living 
on  the  place.  Both  man  and  wite 
remembered  the  Inglcse  well ;  spoke 
of  him  with  great  affection,  of  his 
wife  with  great  dislike.  They  said 
her  manners  were  very  haughty,  her 
temper  very  violent;  that  she  led  the 
Inglese  a  very  unhappy  life;  that 
there  were  a  girl  and  a  boy,  both  hers 
by  a  former  mai  riage ;  but  when 
closely  questioned  whether  they  were 
sure  that  the  girl  was  the  Signora's 
child  by  the  former  husband,  or 
whether  she  was  not  the  child  of  that 
husband  by  a  former  wile,  they  lould 
not  tell ;  they  could  only  say  that 
both  were  called  by  the  same  name — 
Cicogna ;  that  the  boy  was  the 
Siguora's  favourite — that  indeed  she 
seemed  wrapt  up  in  liim;  that  he  died 
of  a  lapid  decline  a  few  months  after 
Mr.  Selby  had  hired  the  place,  and 


that  shortly  after  bis  death  the 
Signora  left  the  place  and  never 
returned  to  it ;  that  it  was  little  more 
than  a  year  that  she  had  lived  with 
her  husband  before  this  final  separa- 
tion took  place.  The  girl  remained 
with  Mr.  Selby,  who  cherished  and 
loved  her  as  his  own  child.  Her 
Christian  name  was  Isaura,  the  boy's 
Luigi.  A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Selby 
left  the  villa  and  went  to  Naples, 
where  they  heard  he  had  died.  They 
could  give  no  information  as  to  what 
had  become  of  his  wife.  Since  the 
death  of  her  boy  that  lady  had  become 
very  much  changed — her  spirits  quite 
broken,  no  longer  violent.  She  would 
sit  alone  and  weep  bitterly.  The  only 
person  out  of  her  family  she  would 
receive  was  the  priest ;  till  the  boy's 
death  she  had  never  seen  the  priest, 
nor  been  known  to  attend  divine 
service. 

"  Was  the  priest  living  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  he  had  been  dead  two 
years.  A  most  excellent  man  —  a 
saint,"  said  the  peasant's  wife. 

"Good  priests  are  like  good  women," 
said  the  peasant,  drily ;  "  there  are 
plenty  of  them,  but  they  are  all 
underground." 

On  which  remark  the  wife  tried  to 
box  his  ears.  The  contadino  had  be 
come  a  fri  ethinker  since  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.  His  wife 
remained  a  good  Catholic. 

Said  the  peasant  as,  escaping  from 
his  wife,  he  walked  into  the  high-road 
with  Graham,  "My  belief,  Ecellenza, 
is,  that  the  priest  did  all  the  mis- 
chief." 

"  What  mischief?" 

"  Persuaded  the  Signora  to  leave 
her  iiushand.  The  Inglese  was  not  a 
Catliolic.  I  heard  the  priest  call  him 
a  heretic.  And  the  Padre,  who, 
though  not  so  bad  as  some  of  his 
cloth,  was  a  meddling  bigot,  thought 
it  perhaps  best  for  her  soul  that  it 
should  part  company  with  a  heretic's 
person.     I  cin't  say   for  sure,  but  I 
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think  that  was  it.  The  Padre 
seemed  to  triumph  when  the  Signora 
was  gone." 

Graham  mused.  The  peasant's  sup- 
position was  not  ini})robable.  A 
woman  snch  as  Louise  Duval  appeared 
to  be-^-of  veliement  passions  and 
ill-regulated  mind — was  just  one  of 
those  who,  in  a  moment  of  great 
sorrow,  and  estranged  fi-om  the 
ordinary  household  affections,  feel, 
though  but  imperfectly,  the  necessity 
of  a  religion,  and,  ever  in  extreuus, 
pass  at  once  from  indifferentism  into 
superstition. 

Arrived  at  Naples,  Graham  heard 
little  of  Selby  except  as  a  literary 
recluse,  whose  only  distraction  from 
books  was  the  operatic  stage.  But 
he  heard  much  of  Isaura ;  of  the 
kindness  which  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil  had  shown  to  her,  when  left 
by  Selby's  death  alone  in  the  world ; 
of  the  interest  which  the  friendship 
and  the  warm  eulogies  of  one  so 
eminent  as  the  great  French  writer 
had  created  for  Isaura  in  the  artistic 
circles ;  of  the  intense  sensation  her 
appearance,  her  voice,  her  universal 
genius,  had  made  in  that  society,  and 
the  brilliant  hopes  of  her  subsequent 
career  on  the  stage  the  cognoscenti 
had  formed.  No  one  knew  anything 
of  her  mother  ;  no  one  entertained  a 
doubt  that  Isaura  was  by  birth  a 
Cicogna.  Graham  could  not  learn 
the  present  wliereahouts  of  Madame 
de  Grantmcsnil.  She  had  long  left 
Naples,  and  had  been  last  heard  of 
at  Genoa ;  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
turned  to  France  a  little  before  the 
war.  In  France  she  had  no  fixed 
residence. 

The  simplest  mode  of  obtaining 
authentic  information  whether  Isaura 
was  the  daughter  of  Ludovico  Cicogna 
by  his  first  wife — namely,  by  registra- 
tion of  her  birth — failed  him ;  because, 
as  Von  Rudesheim  had  said,  his  first 
wife  was  a  Frenchwoman.  The 
children  bad   been   born   somewhere 


in  France,  no  one  could  even  guess 
where.  No  one  had  ever  si'en  the 
first  wife,  who  had  never  appeared  in 
Italy,  nor  had  even  heard  what  was 
her  maiden  name. 

Graham,  meanwhile,  was  not  aware 
that  Isaura  was  still  in  the  besieged 
city,  whether  or  not  already  married 
to  Gustavo  Rameau ;  so  hirge  a 
number  of  the  women  had  quitted 
Paris  before  the  siege  began,  that  he 
had  reason  to  hope  she  was  among 
tl'.em.  He  heard  through  an  American 
that  the  Morleys  had  gone  to  England 
before  the  Prussian  investment ;  per- 
haps Isaura  had  gone  with  them.  He 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Morley,  enclosing  his 
letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
and  while  still  at  Naples  received  her 
answer.  It  was  short,  and  malig- 
nantly bitter.  "  Both  myself  and 
Madame  Savarin,  backed  by  Signora 
Venosta,  earnestly  entreated  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna  to  quit  Paris,  to 
accompany  us  to  England.  Her  de- 
votion to  her  affianced  husband  would 
not  permit  her  to  listen  to  us.  It  is 
only  an  Englishman  who  could  sup- 
pose Isaura  Cicogna  to  be  one  of  those 
women  who  do  not  insist  on  sharing 
the  perils  of  those  tliey  love.  You 
ask  whether  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Ludovico  Cicogna  by  his  former 
marriage,  or  of  his  second  wife  by 
him.  I  cannot  answer.  I  don't  even 
know  whether  Signor  Cicogna  ever 
had  a  former  wife.  Isaura  Cicogna 
never  spoke  to  me  of  her  parents. 
Permit  me  to  ask  what  business  is  it 
of  yours  now  ?  Is  it  the  English 
pride  that  makes  you  wish  to  learn 
whether  on  both  sides  she  is  of  noble 
family  ?  How  c^n  that  discovery 
alter  your  relations  towards  the 
adiimced  bride  of  another  ?  " 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Graham 
quitted  Najiles,  and  sliortly  after- 
wards found  himself  at  Versailles. 
He  obtained  permission  to  establish 
himself   there,   though    the    English 
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(\cie  by  no  means  popular.  Thus 
'..ear  to  Isaura,  thus  sternly  separated 
trom  her,  Graham  awaited  the  close 
of  the  siege.  Few  among  those  at 
Versailles  believed  that  the  Parisians 
would  endure  it  much  longer.  Surely 
they  would  capitulate  before  the  bom- 
bardment, which  the  Germans  them- 
j^elves  disliked  to  contemplate  as  a 
last  resource,  could  commence. 

In  his  own  mind  Graham  was  con- 
vinced that  Isaura  was  the  child  of 
Ricliard  King.  It  seemed  to  him 
probable  that  Louise  Duval,  unable  to 
assign  any  real  name  to  the  daut:hter 
of  the  marriage  she  disowned, — 
neither  the  name  borne  by  the  re- 
pudiated husband,  nor  her  own  maiden 
name, — would,  on  taking  her  daughter 
to  her  new  home,  have  induced 
Cicogua  to  give  the  child  his  name  or 
that  after  Cicogna's  death  she  herself 
had  so  designated  the  girl.  A  dis- 
passionate confidant,  could  Graham 
have  admitted  any  confidant  what- 
ever, might  have  suggested  the  more 
than  equal  probability  that  Isaura  was 
Cicogna's  daughter  by  his  former 
CBpousal.  But  then  what  could  have 
become  of  Richard  King's  child  ?  To 
part  with  the  fortune  in  his  hands,  to 
relinquish  all  the  ambitious  dreams 
which  belonged  to  it,  co.st  Graham 
Vane  no  pang;  but  he  writhed  with 
indignant  grief  when  he  thought  that 
the  wealth  of  Kichard  King's  heiress 
was  to  pass  to  the  hands  of  Gustave 
Rameau — that  this  was  to  be  the  end 
of  his  researches — this  the  result  of  the 
sacrifice  his  sense  of  honour  imposed  on 
him.  And  now  that  there  was  the 
probability  that  he  must  convey  to 
Isaura  this  large  inheritance,  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  inventing  some  reason 
for  such  a  donation,  which  he  had, 
while  at  a  distance,  made  light  of,  be- 


came seriously  apparent.  How  could 
he  say  to  Isaura  that  he  had  £200,000 
in  trust  for  her  without  naming  any 
one  so  devising  it  ?  Still  more,  how 
constitute  himself  her  guardian,  so  as 
to  secure  it  to  herself,  independently 
of  her  husband  ?  Perhaps  Isaura  was 
too  infatuated  with  Rameau,  or  too 
romantically  unselfish,  to  permit  the 
fortune  so  mysteriously  conveyed  being 
exclusively  appropriated  to  herself. 
And  if  she  were  already  married  to 
Rameau,  and  if  he  were  armed  with 
the  right  to  inquire  into  the  source  of 
this  fortune,  how  exposed  to  the  risks 
of  disclosure  would  become  the  secret 
Graham  sought  to  conceal.  Such  a 
secret  afi'ecting  the  memory  of  the 
sacred  dead,  affixing  a  shame  on  the 
scutcheon  of  the  living,  in  the  irre- 
verent hands  of  a  Gustave  Rameau — 
it  was  too  dreadful  to  contemplate  such 
a  hazard.  And  yet,  if  Isaura  were  the 
missing  heiress,  could  Graham  Vane 
admit  any  excuse  for  basely  withhold- 
ing from  her,  for  coolly  retaining  to 
himself,  the  wealth  for  which  be  was 
responsible  ?  Yet,  torturing  as  were 
these  communings  with  himself,  they 
were  mild  in  their  torture  compared 
to  the  ever- growing  anguish  of  the 
thought  that  in  any  case  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  loved — ever  could 
love — who  might  but  for  his  own 
scruples  and  prejudices  have  been  the 
partner  of  his  life — was  perhaps  now 
actually  the  wife  of  another  and,  as 
such,  in  what  terrible  danger !  Famine 
within  the  walls  of  the  doomed  city  : 
without,  the  engines  of  death  waiting 
for  a  signal.  So  near  to  her,  and  yet 
so  far  !  So  willing  to  die  for  her,  if 
for  her  he  could  not  live :  and  with  all 
his  devotion,  all  his  intellect,  all  liia 
wealth,  so  powerless  1 
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It  is  no  v  the  middle  of  November — a 
Sunday.  Tlie  day  lias  been  mild,  and 
is  drawing  towards  its  close.  The 
Parisians  have  been  enjoying  the  sun- 
shine. Under  the  leafless  trees  in  the 
public  gardens  and  the  Champs  Elysees 
children  have  been  at  play.  On  the 
Boulevards  the  old  elegance  of  gaiety 
is  succeeded  by  a  livelier  animation. 
Itinerant  musicians  gather  round  them 
ragged  groups.  Fortune-tellers  are  in 
great  request,  especially  among  the 
once  brilliant  Laises  and  Thaises,  now 
looking  more  shabby,  to  whom  they 
predict  the  speedy  restoration  of  Na- 
bobs and  Russians,  and  golden  joys. 
Yonder  Punch  is  achieving  a  victory 
over  the  Evil  One,  who  wears  the 
Prussian  spiked  helmet,  and  whose  face 
has  been  recently  beautified  into  a  re- 
semblance to  Bismarck.  Punch  draws 
to  his  show  a  laughing  audience  of 
Moblots  and  recruits  to  the  new  com- 
panies of  the  National  Guard.  Members 
of  the  once  formidable  police,  now 
threadbare  and  hunger-pinched,  stand 
side  by  side  with  unfortunate  beggars 
and  sinister-looking  patriots  who  have 
served  their  time  in  the  jails  or 
galleys. 

Uniforms  of  all  variety  are  conspicu- 
ous— the  only  evidence  visible  of  an 
enemy  at  the  walls.  But  the  aspects 
of  the  wearers  of  warlike  accoutre- 
ments are  debonnaire  and  smiling,  as 
of  revellers  on  a  holiday  of  peace. 
Among  these  defenders  of  their  country, 
at  the  door  of  a  crowded  cafe,  stands 
Frederic  Lcmercier,  superb  in  the  cos- 
tume, bran-new,  of  a  National  Guard — 
his  dog  Fox  tranquilly  rep'  sing  on  its 
haunches,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  its 
fellow-dog   pliilosophicallv   mnsing  on 


the  edge  of  Punch's  show,  whose 
master  is  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Bismarck  fiend. 

"  Lemercier,"  cried  the  Vicomte  do 
Breze,  approaching  the  cafe,  "  I 
scarcely  recognise  you  in  that  martial 
guise.  You  \odk  magnifique — the^a^" 
ons  become  you.  Peste !  an  officer 
already  ?  " 

"  The  National  Guards  and  Mobiles 
are  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
officers,  as  you  are  aware.  I  have  been 
elected,  but  to  subaltern  grade,  by  the 
warlike  patriots  of  my  department, 
Enguerrand  de  Vandemar  is  elected  a 
captain  of  the  Mobiles  in  his,  and 
Victor  de  Mauleon  is  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  battalion  of  the  National 
Guards.  But  I  soar  above  jealousy  at 
such  a  moment, — 

'  Rome  a  choisi  mon  bras  ;  je  n'examine 
rien.' 

"  You  have  no  right  to  be  jealous. 
De  IMauleon  has  had  experience  and 
won  distinction  in  actual  service,  and 
from  all  1  hear  is  doing  wonders  with 
his  men — has  got  them  not  only  to 
keep  but  to  love  drill.      I  heard  no  less 

an  authority  than  General  V say 

that  if  all  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  were  like  De  Mauleon,  that 
body  would  give  an  example  of  dis- 
cipline to  the  line." 

"  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  promotion 
of  a  real  soldier  like  the  Vicomte — but 
a  Parisian  dandy  like  Enguerrand  da 
Vaiidemar  !  " 

"  You  forget  that  Enguerrand 
received  a  military  education — an  ad- 
vantage denied  to  you." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  Who 
cares  for  education  nowadavs  ? Resides. 
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have  I  not  been  training  ever  since  the 
4tli  of  September,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hard  work  on  the  ramparts  ?  " 

"  Parlez  moi  de  cela :  it  is  indeed 
hard  work  on  the  ramparts.  Infandtim 
dolorem  quorv.m  pars  magna  fai. 
Take  the  day  duty.  What  witli  rising 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  being  drilled 
between  a  middle-aged  and  corpulent 
grocer  on  one  side  and  a  meagi'e  beard- 
less barber's  apprentice  on  the  other  ; 
what  with  going  to  the  bastions  at 
eleven,  and  seeing  half  one's  com- 
panions drunk  before  twelve;  what 
witli  trying  to  keep  their  fists  oil' one's 
face  when  one  politely  asks  them  not 
to  call  one's  general  a  traitor  or  a 
poltroon, — the  work  of  the  ramparts 
would  be  insupportable,  if  I  did  not 
take  a  pack  of  cards  with  me,  and  enjoy 
a  quiet  rubber  with  three  other  heroes 
in  some  sequestered  corner.  As  for 
night  work,  nothing  short  of  the  indo- 
mitable fortitude  of  a  Parisian  could 
sustain  it ;  the  tents  made  expressly 
not  to  be  waterproof,  like  the  groves 
of  the  Muses, — 

'per 
Quos  et  aquae  subeant  et  auroe.' 

A  fellow-companion  of  mine  tucks  him- 
self up  on  my  rug,  and  pillows  his 
head  on  my  knapsack.  I  remonstrate 
— he  swcai-s — the  other  heroes  w^ake 
up  and  threaten  to  thrash  us  both ;  and 
just  when  peace  is  made,  and  one  hopes 
for  a  wink  of  sleep,  a  detachment  of 
spectators,  chiefly  gamins,  coming  to 
see  that  ail  is  safe  in  the  camp,  strike 
up  the  ilarseillaise.  Ah,  the  world 
will  ring  to  the  end  of  time  with  the 
sublime  attitude  of  Paris  in  the  face  of 
the  Vandal  invaders,  especially  when 
it  learns  that  the  very  shoes  we  stand 
in  are  made  of  cardboard.  In  vain  we 
complain.  The  contractor  for  shoes  is 
a  staunch  Republican,  and  jobs  by 
right  divine.  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
dined  yet  ?  " 

"Heavens!  no,  it  is  too  early.  But 
I  am  excesoivel,v  hungry.     I  had  only 


a  quarter  of  jugged  cat  for  breakfast, 
and  the  brute  was  tough.  In  reply 
to  your  question,  may  I  put  another — 
Did  you  lay  in  plenty  of  stores  ?  " 

"  Stores  ?  no ;  I  am  a  batchclor, 
and  rely  on  the  stores  of  my  married 
friends." 

"  Poor  De  Breze  !  I  sympathise  w  ith 
you,  for  I  am  in  the  same  boat,  and 
dinner  invitations  have  become  mon- 
strous rare." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  so  confoundedly 
rich  !  What  to  you  are  forty  francs 
for  a  rabbit,  or  eighty  francs  for  a 
turkey  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  rich,  but  I 
have  no  money,  and  the  ungrateful 
restaurants  will  not  give  me  credit. 
They  don't  believe  in  better  days." 

"  How  can  you  want  money  ?  " 

".Very  naturally.  I  had  invested 
my  capital  fiimously — the  best  specula- 
tions— partly  in  house  i-ents,  partly  in 
company  shares;  and  houses  pay  no 
rents,  and  nobody  will  buy  company 
shares.  I  had  1000  napoleons  on  hand, 
it  is  true,  when  Uuplessis  left  Paris — 
much  more,  I  thought,  than  I  could 
possibly  need,  for  I  never  believed  in 
the  siege.  But  during  the  first  few 
weeks  I  played  at  whist  with  bad  luck, 
and  since  then  so  many  old  friends  have 
borrowed  of  me  that  I  doubt  if  I  have 
200  francs  left.  I  have  despatched  four 
letters  to  Duplcssis  by  pigeon  and  bal- 
lon, entreating  him  to  send  me  25,000 
francs  by  some  trusty  fellow  who  will 
pierce  the  Prussian  lines.  I  have  had 
two  answers — ist,  that  he  will  tind  a 
man  ;  2nd,  that  the  man  is  found  and 
on  his  way.  Trust  to  that  man,  my 
dear  friend,  and  meanwhile  lend  me 
200  francs." 

"  Mon  cher,  desole  to  refuse  j  but  I 
was  about  to  ask  you  to  share  your 
200  francs  with  me  who  live  chiefly 
by  my  pen  ;  and  that  resource  is  cut 
oft'.  Still  il  faut  vivre — one  must 
dine." 

"  That  is  a  fact,  and  wc  will  dine 
together  to-day  at  my  expense,  limited 
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liability,  thongb  —  eight  francs  a 
head." 

"  Generous  Monsieur,  I  accept. 
Meanwhile  let  us  take  a  turn  towards 
the  Madeleine." 

The  two  Parisians  quit  the  cafe, 
and  proceed  up  the  Boulevard.  On 
their  way  they  encounter  Savarin. 
"  Why,"  said  De  Breze,  "  I  thought 
you  had  left  Paris  witli  Madame." 

"  So  I  did,  and  deposited  her  safely 
with  the  Morleys  at  Boulogne.  These 
kind  Americans  were  going  to  Eng- 
land, and  they  took  her  with  them. 
But  I  quit  Paris !  I !  No  :  I  am  old  ; 
I  am  growing  obese.  1  have  always 
been  shortsighted.  I  can  neither 
wield  a  sword  nor  handle  a  musket. 
But  Paris  needs  defenders  ;  and  every 
moment  I  was  away  from  her  T  sighed 
to  myself  '  II  Jaut  ctre  la  ! '  I  re- 
turned before  the  Vandals  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  our  railways,  the 
convoi  overcrowded  with  men  like 
myself,  who  hail  removed  wives  and 
families ;  and  when  we  asked  each 
other  why  we  went  back,  every 
answer  was  the  same,  '  Ilfaut  etre  la.' 
No,  poor  child,  no — I  have  nothing  to 
give  you." 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to 
a  woman  young  and  handsome,  with  a 
dress  that  a  few  weeks  ago  might 
have  been  admired  for  taste  and  ele- 
gance by  the  lady  leaders  of  the  ton, 
but  was  now  darned,  and  dirty,  and 
draggled. 

"  Monsieur,  I  did  not  stop  you  to 
ask  for  alms.  You  do  not  seem  to  re- 
member me,  M.  Savarin." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Lemercier, "  surely 
I  address  Mademoiselle  Julie  Cau- 
martin." 

"  Ah,  excuse  me,  le  petit  Frederic," 
said  Julie,  with  a  sickly  attempt  at 
coquettish  spriglitliness;  "  I  had  no 
eyes  except  for  M.  Savarin." 

"And  why  only  for  me,  my  poor 
child?"  asked  the  kind-hearted 
author. 

"  Hush ! "     She  drew  him  aside. 


'*  Because  you  can  give  me  news  of 
that  monster  Gustave.  It  is  not  true, 
it  cannot  be  true,  that  he  is  going  to 
be  married  ?  " 

"  Nay,  surely.  Mademoiselle,  all 
connection  between  you  and  young 
Rameau  has  ceased  for  months — 
ceased  from  the  date  of  tliat  illness  in 
July  which  nearly  can-ied  him  off." 

"  I  resigned  him  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,"  said  the  girl ;  "but  when  he 
no  longer  needs  a  mother,  he  belongs 
to  me.  Oh,  consider,  M.  Savarin,  for 
his  sake  I  refused  the  most  splendid 
offers  !  Wlien  he  sought  me,  I  had  my 
coupS,  my  opera-box,  my  cachemires, 
my  jewels.  The  Russians — theEngUsh 
— vied  for  my  smiles.  But  I  loved 
the  man.  I  never  loved  before :  I 
shall  never  love  again  ;  and  after  the 
sacrifices  I  have  made  for  him,  nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  give  him  up.  Tell 
me,  I  entreat,  my  dear  M.  Savarin, 
where  he  is  hiding.  He  has  left  the 
parental  roof,  and  they  refused  there 
to  give  me  his  address." 

"  My  poor  girl,  don't  be  mechante. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Gustave  Rameau 
is  engaged  to  be  maiTled;  and  any 
attempt  of   yours  to   create  scandal 

"  Monsieur,"  interrupted  Julie,  ve- 
hemently, "  don't  talk  to  me  about 
scandal !  The  man  is  mine,  and  no  one 
else  shall  have  him.     His  address  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  cried  Savarin 
angrily,  "  find  it  out  for  yourself." 
Then — repentant  of  rudeness  to  one 
so  young  and  so  desolate — he  added, 
in  mild  expostulatory  accents  :  "  Come, 
come,  ma  belle  enfant,  be  reasonable  : 
Gustave  is  no  loss.  He  is  reduced  to 
poverty." 

"So  much  the  better.  When  he 
was  well  off  1  never  cost  him  more 
than  a  supper  at  the  Maison  Doree ; 
and  if  he  is  poor  he  shall  marry  m^ 
and  I  will  support  him !  " 

"  You  ! — and  how  ?  " 

"  By  my  profession  when  peace 
comes;  and  meanwhile  I  have  offers 
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from  a  cafe  to  recite  warlike  songs. 
Ah !  you  shake  your  head  incredu- 
lously. The  ballet-dancer  recite  verses  ? 
Yes  !  he  taught  me  to  recite  his  own 
Soyez  bon  pour  moi,  M.  Savarin !  do 
say  where  I  can  find  mon  homme." 

"No." 

"  That  is  your  last  word  ?  " 

"  It  is." 

The  girl  drew  her  thin  shawl  round 
her  and  hurried  off.  Savarin  rejoined 
bis  friends.  "  Is  that  the  way  you 
console  yourself  for  the  absence  of 
Madame?  "  asked  De  Breze,  diily. 

"  Fie  !  "  cried  Savarin,  indignantly ; 
'*  such  bad  jokes  are  ill-timed.  What 
strange  mixtures  of  good  and  bad,  of 
noble  and  base,  every  stratum  of  Paris 
life  contains!  There  is  that  poor  girl, 
in  one  way  contemptible,  no  doubt, 
and  yet  in  another  way  she  has  an 
element  of  grandeur.  On  the  whole, 
at  Paris,  the  women,  with  all  their 
faults,  are  of  finer  mould  than  the 
men." 

"  French  gallantry  has  always  ad- 
mitted that  truth,"  said  Lemercier. 
"  Fox,  Fox,  Fox."  Uttering  this  cry, 
he  darted  forward  after  the  dog,  who 
had  strayed  a  few  yards  to  salute 
another  dog  led  by  a  string,  and 
caught  the  animal  in  his  arms.  "  Par- 
don me,"  he  exclaimed,  returning  to 
bis  friends,  "  but  there  are  so  many 
snares  for  dogs  at  present.  They  are 
just  coming  into  fashion  for  roasts, 
and  Fox  is  so  plump." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Savarin,  "  that 
it  was  resolved  at  all  the  sporting 
clubs  that,  be  the  pinch  of  famine 
ever  so  keen,  the  friend  of  man  should 
not  be  eaten." 

"  That  was  while  the  beef  lasted  ; 
but  since  we  have  come  to  cats,  who 
shall  predict  immunity  to  dogs  ?  Quid 
intactum  ne-faste  liquimus  1  Nothing 
is  sacred  from  the  hand  of  rapine." 

The  church  of  the  Madeleine  now 
stood  before  them.  Mollots  were 
playing  pitch  aiid-toss  on  its  steps. 

"  1  don't  wish  you  to  accompany  me, 

VOL.  u. 


Messieurs,"  said  Lemercier,  apolo- 
getically,  "  but  I  am  going  to  enter 
the  church." 

''  To  pray  ?  "  asked  De  Br^ze,  in 
profound  astonishment. 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  T  want  to  speak 
to  my  friend  Rochebriant,  and  I  know 
I  shall  find  him  there." 

"  Praying  ?  "  again  asked  De  Br^Zfc. 

"Yes." 

"  That  is  curious — a  young  Parisian 
exquisite  at  prayer — that  is  worth 
seeing.    Let  us  enter,  too,  Savarin." 

They  enter  the  church.  It  is  filled, 
and  even  the  sceptical  De  Breze  is 
impressed  and  awed  by  the  sight.  An 
intense  fervour  pervades  the  congre- 
gation. The  majority,  it  is  true,  are 
women,  many  of  them  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  many  of  their  faces  mourning 
deeper  than  the  dress.  Everywhere 
may  be  seen  gushing  tears,  and  every- 
where faintly  heard  the  sound  of 
stifled  sighs.  Besides  the  women  were 
men  of  all  ages — young,  middle-aged, 
old,  with  heads  bowed  and  hands 
clasped,  pale,  grave,  and  earnest.  Most 
of  them  were  evidently  of  the  superior 
grade  in  life — nobles,  and  the  higher 
bourgeoisie,  few  of  the  ouvrier  class, 
very  few,  and  these  were  of  an  earlier 
generation.  I  except  soldiers,  of 
whom  there  were  many,  from  the  pro- 
vincial Mobiles,  chiefly  Bretons;  you 
knew  the  Breton  soldiers  by  the  little 
cross  worn  on  their  kepis. 

Among  them  Lemercier  at  once  dis- 
tinguished the  noble  countenance  of 
Alain  de  Rochebriant.  De  Breze  and 
Savarin  looked  at  each  other  with 
solemn  eyes.  I  know  not  when  either 
had  last  been  within  a  church ;  per- 
haps both  were  startled  to  find  that  re- 
ligion still  existed  in  Paris — and 
largely  exist  it  does,  though  little  seen 
on  the  surface  of  society,  little  to  be 
estimated  by  the  articles  of  journals 
and  the  reports  of  foreigners.  Un- 
happily, those  among  whom  it  exists 
are  not  the  ruling  class — are  of  the 
classes  that  are  dominated  over   and 
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obscured  in  every  country  the  moment 
the  populace  becomes  master.  And 
at  that  moment  the  journals  chiefly 
read  were  warring  more  against  the 
Deity  than  the  Prussians  —  were 
denouncing  soldiers  who  attended 
mass.  "  The  Gosjicl  certainly  makes 
a  bad  soldier,"  writes  the  patriot 
Pyat. 

Lemercier  knelt  down  qviietly.  The 
other  two  men  crept  noiselessly  out, 
and  stood  waiting  for  him  on  the  steps, 
watching  the  Mollots  (Parisian  Mob- 
lots)  at  play. 

"  I  should  not  wait  for  the  roturier 


if  he  had  not  promised  me  a  rSti" 
said  the  Vicomte  de  Breze,  with  a 
pitiful  attempt  at  the  patrician  wit  of 
the  ancien  regime. 

Savarin  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I 
am  not  included  in  the  invitation," 
said  he,  "  and  therefore  free  to  depart. 
I  must  go  and  look  up  a  former  con- 
frere who  was  an  enthusiastic  Red 
Republican,  and  I  fear  does  not  get  so 
much  to  eat  since  he  has  no  longer  an 
Emperor  to  abuse." 

So  Savarin  went  away.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  Lemercier  emerged 
from  the  church  with  Alain. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  I  KNEW  I  should  find  you  in  the 
Madeleine,"  said  Lemercier,  "  and  I 
wished  much  to  know  when  you  had 
news  from  Duplessis.  He  and  your 
fair  fiancee  are  with  your  aunt  still 
staying  at  Rochebriaut  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  A  pigeon  arrived  this 
morning  with  a  few  lines.  All  well 
there." 

"And  Duplessis  thinks,  despite  the 
war,  that  he  shall  be  able,  when  the 
time  comes,  to  pay  Louvier  the  mort- 
gage-sum ?  " 

"  He  never  doubts  that.  His 
credit  in  London  is  so  good.  But  of 
course  all  works  of  improvement  are 
slopi)-il." 

"  Pray  did  he  mention  me  ? — any- 
thing about  the  messenger  who  was 
to  pieice  the  Prussian  lines?" 

"  What !  has  the  man  not  arrived  ? 
It  is  two  weeks  since  he  left." 

"  The  Uhlans  have  no  doubt  shot 
him — the  assassins,— and  drunk  up 
my  25,000  fvaiiCS — the  thieves." 

"  I  hope  not.  But  in  case  of  delay, 
liuplcssis  tells  mo  I  am  to  remit  to 
\  ou   2,000    francs    for    your    ijresent ! 


wants.     I  will  send  them  to  you  this 
evening." 

"  How  the  deuce  do  you  possess 
such  a  sum  ?  " 

"  I  came  from  Brittany  with  a 
purse  well  filled.  Of  course  I  could 
have  no  scruples  in  accepting  money 
from  my  destined  father-in-law." 

"  And  you  can  spare  this  sum  ?  " 

"  Certainly — the  State  now  pro- 
vides for  me  ;  I  am  iu  command  of  a 
Breton  company." 

"True.  Come  and  dine  with  me 
and  De  Breze." 

*'  Alas !  I  cannot.  I  have  to  see 
both  the  Vandemars  before  I  return 
to  the  camp  for  the  night.  And  now 
— hush — come  this  way  (drawing 
Frederic  further  from  De  Brez6),  I 
have  famous  news  for  you.  A  sortie 
on  a  grand  scale  is  imminent ;  in  a 
few  days  we  may  hope  for  it." 

"  1  have  heard  that  so  often  that  I 
Jim  incredulous." 

"  Take  it  as  a  fact  now." 

"  What !  Trochu  has  at  last  ma- 
tured his  plan  ?  " 

"  He   has  chansed  its  original  dc« 
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si<;n,  which  was  to  cut  through  the 
Prussian  lines  to  Rouen,  occuping 
there  the  richest  country  for  supphes, 
guarding  the  left  liank  of  the  Seine 
and  a  watercourse  to  convoy  them  to 
Paris.  The  incidents  of  war  pre- 
vented that :  he  has  a  better  phtn 
now.  The  victory  of  the  army  of  the 
Loire  at  Orleans  opens  a  new  enter- 
prise. We  shall  cut  our  way  through 
the  Prussians,  join  that  army,  and  with 


united  forces  fall  on  the  enemy  at  the 
rear.  Keep  this  a  secret  as  yet,  but 
rejoice  with  me  th;it  we  shall  prove  to 
tlie  invaders  what  men  who  fight  for 
their  native  soil  can  do  under  the 
protection  of  Heaven." 

"  Fox,  Fox,  mon  clieri,"  said  Le- 
mcrcier,  as  he  walked  towards  the 
Cafe  Riche  with  De  Rn'ze ;  "  thou 
shalt  have  afestin  de  Ballhazar  under 
the  protection  of  Heaven." 


CHAPTER   XV. 


On  leaving  Lemercier  and  De  Breze, 
Savarin  regained  the  Boulevard,  and 
pausing  every  now  and  then  to  ex- 
cliange  a  few  words  with  acquaintances 
— the  acquaintances  of  the  genial 
author  were  numerous — turned  into 
tlie  quartier  de  la  Chaiissee  d'Antin, 
and  gaining  a  small  neat  liouse,  with 
a  richly-ornamented  fac^ade,  mounted 
very  clean,  well-kept  stairs  to  a  third 
story.  On  one  of  the  doors  on  the 
landing-place  was  nailed  a  card,  in- 
scribed, "  Gustave  Rameau,  homme  de 
h  ftres."  Certainly  it  is  not  usual  in 
I'aris  thus  to  afficher  one's  self  as  a 
"  man  of  letters."  But  Genius  scorns 
what  is  usual.  Had  not  Victor  Hugo 
left  in  the  hotel-books  on  the  Riiine 
his  designation  ''  homme  de  lettres  "  1 
Did  not  the  heir  to  one  of  the  loftiest 
houses  in  the  peerage  of  England,  and 
who  was  also  a  first-rate  amateur  in 
painting,  inscribe  on  his  studio  when 
in  Italy,  *  *  »  *  "arfide"! 
Such  examples,  no  doubt,  were  fanjiliar 
to  Gustave  Ramean,  and  "  homme  de 
lettres"  was  on  the  scrap  of  paste- 
board nailed  to  his  door. 

Savarin  rang ;  the  door  opened,  and 
Gustave  appeared.  The  poet  was,  of 
course,  picturesquely  attired.  In  his 
day  of  fashion  he  h;id  worn  witliin 


doors  a  very  pretty  fanciful  costume, 
designed  after  portraits  of  the  young 
Raftaele  ;  that  costume  he  had  pre- 
served— he  wore  it  now.  It  looked 
very  threadbare,  and  the  ponrpoiiit 
very  soiled.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
poet's  /a(;e  had  survived  the  lustre  of 
the  garments.  True,  thanks  to  ab- 
sinthe, the  cheeks  had  become  some- 
what pufl'y  and  bloated.  Grey  was 
distinctly  visible  in  the  long  ebon 
tresses.  But  still  the  beauty  of  the 
face  was  of  that  rare  type  which  a 
Thorwaldsen  or  a  Gibson  seeking  a 
model  for  a  Narcissus  would  have 
longed  to  fix  into  marble. 

Gustave  received  his  former  chief 
with  a  certain  air  of  reserved  dignity  ; 
led  him  into  his  chamber,  only  divided 
by  a  curtain  from  his  accommodation 
for  washing  and  slumber,  and  placed 
him  in  an  arm-chair  beside  a  drowsy 
fire — fuel  had  already  become  very 
dear. 

"  Gustave,"  said  Savarin,  "  are  you 
in  a  mood  favourable  to  a  little  serious 
talk  ?  " 

"  Serious  talk  from  M.  Savarin  is  a 
novelty  ti  o  great  not  to  command  my 
profoundcst  interest." 

"  Thank  you, — and  to  betrin  :  I  who 
know   the  world  and   mankind  advise 
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yon,  who  do  not,  never  to  meet  a  man 
who  wishes  to  do  you  a  khidness  witli 
an  ungracious  sarcasm.  Irony  is  a 
weapon  I  ought  to  be  skilled  in, 
but  weapons  are  used  against 
enemies,  and  it  is  only  a  tyro  who 
flourislies  his  rapier  in  the  face  of  his 
friends." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  M.  Savarin 
still  peimitted  me  to  regard  him  as  a 
friend.'* 

"  Because  I  discharged  the  duties 
of  friend — remonstrated,  advised,  and 
warned.  However,  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  I  entreated  you  not  to  quit 
the  safe  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof. 
You  insisted  on  doing  so.  I  entreated 
you  not  to  send  to  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  Red,  or  rather,  the 
Communistic  journals,  articles,  very 
eloquent,  no  doubt,  but  which  would 
most  seriously  injure  you  in  the  eyes  of 
quiet,  orderly  people,  and  compromise 
your  future  literary  career  for  the  sake 
of  a  temporary  flash  in  the  pan  during 
a  very  evanescent  period  of  revolu- 
tionary excitement.  You  scorTied  my 
adjurations,  but  at  all  events  you  had 
the  grace  not  to  append  your  true 
name  to  those  truculent  effusions.  In 
literature,  if  literature  revive  in  France, 
we  two  are  henceforth  separated.  But 
I  do  not  forego  the  friendly  interest  I 
took  in  you  in  the  days  when  you  were 
so  continually  in  my  house.  My  wife, 
who  liked  you  so  cordially,  implored 
me  to  look  after  you  during  her  absence 
from  Paris,  and,  enjin,  mon  pauvre 
ffargon,  it  would  grieve  me  very  much 
if,  when  she  comes  back,  I  had  to  say 
to  her  '  Gustavo  Rameau  has  thrown 
away  the  chance  of  redemption  and  of 
happiness  which  you  deemed  was  secure 
to  him.'  A  Vail  malade  la  himiere 
nuit." 

So  saying,  he  held  out  his  hand 
kindly. 

Gustavo,  who  was  far  from  deficient 
in  afU'Ctionate  or  tender  impulses,  took 
the  hand  respectfully,  and  pressed  it 
warmly. 


"Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  un- 
gracious, M.  Savarin,  and  vouchsafe  to 
hear  my  explanation." 

"  Willingly,  mon garqon." 

"When  I  became  convalescent,  well 
enough  to  leave  my  father's  house, 
there  were  circumstances  which  com- 
pelled me  to  do  so.  A  j'oung  man 
accustomed  to  the  life  of  a  garron 
can't  be  always  tied  to  his  mother's 
apron  strings." 

"  Espucially  if  the  apron-pocket 
does  not  contain  a  bottle  of  absinthe," 
said  Savarin,  drily.  '  You  may  well 
colour  and  try  to  look  angry;  but  I 
know  that  the  doctor  strictly  forbade 
the  use  of  that  deadly  liqueur,  and 
enjoined  your  mother  to  keep  strict 
watch  on  j'our  liability  to  its  tempta- 
tions. And  hence  one  cause  of  your 
ennui  under  the  paternal  roof.  But 
if  there  you  could  not  imbibe  absinthe, 
you  were  privileged  to  enjoy  a  much 
diviner  intoxication.  There  you  could 
have  the  foretaste  of  domestic  bliss, — 
the  society  of  the  girl  you  loved, 
and  who  was  pledged  to  become 
your  wife.  Speak  frankly.  Did  not 
that  society  itself  begin  to  be  weari- 
some ?  " 

"  No,"  cried  Gustave,  eagerly,  "  it 
was  not  wearisome,  but " 

"  Yes,  but " 

"  But  it  could  not  be  all-sufficing 
to  a  soul  of  fire  like  mine." 

"  Hem,"  murmured  Savarin — "  a 
soul  of  fire!  This  is  very  interest- 
ing ;  pray  go  on." 

"  The  calm,  cold,  sister-like  affection 
of  a  childish  undeveloped  nature,  which 
knew  no  passion  except  for  art,  and 
was  really  so  little  emancipated  from 
the  nursery  as  to  take  for  serious 
truth  all  the  old  myths  of  religion- 
such  companionship  may  be  very 
soothing  and  pleasant  when  one  is 
lying  on  one's  sofa,  and  must  live  by 
rule,  but  when  one  regains  the  vigour 
of  youth  and  health " 

"  Do  not  pause,"  said  Savarin,  gazing 
with  more  compassion  than  envy  on 
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that  melancholyimpersonation  of  youth 
and  health.  "  When  one  regains  that 
vigour  of  which  I  myself  have  no  re- 
collection, what  happens  ? " 

"  The  thirst  for  excitement,  the 
goads  of  ambition,  the  irresistible 
cliiims  which  the  world  urges  upon 
genius,  return." 

"  And  that  genius,  finding  itself  at 
the  North  Pole  amid  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  of  a  childish 
intellect — in  other  words,  the  society 
of  a  pure-minded  virgin,  who,  though 
a  good  romance-writer,  writes  nothing 
but  what  a  virgin  may  read,  and, 
though  a  bel  esprit,  says  her  prayers 
and  goes  to  church — then  genius — 
well,  pardon  my  ignorance — what  does 
genius  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  M.  Savarin,  M.  Savarin  !  don't 
let  us  talk  any  more.  There  is  no 
sympathy  between  us.  I  cannot  bear 
that  bloodless,  mocking,  cynical  mode 
of  dealing  with  grand  emotions,  which 
belongs  to  the  generation  of  the  Doc- 
trinaires. 1  am  not  a  Thiers  or  a 
Guizot." 

"  Good  heavens !  who  ever  accused 
you  of  being  either  ?  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  cynical.  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
has  often  said  I  am,  but  I  did  not 
think  you  would.  Pardon  me.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  philosopher  who 
asserted  that  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
was  an  imposture,  that  the  meanest 
intellect  now  living  is  wiser  than  the 
greatest  intellect  which  is  buried  in 
Peie  la  Chaise;  because  the  dwarf 
who  follows  the  giant,  when  perched 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  giant,  sees 
farther  than  the  giant  ever  could. 
Allez.  I  go  in  for  your  generation. 
1  abandon  Guizot  and  Thiers.  Do 
condescend  and  explain  to  my  dull 
understanding,  as  the  inferior  mortal 
of  a  former  age,  what  are  the  grand 
emotions  which  impel  a  soul  of  tire  in 
your  wiser  generation.  The  thirst 
of  excitement  —  what  excitement  ? 
The  goads  of  ambition — what  ambi- 
tion?" 


"  A  new  social  system  is  struggling 
from  the  dissolving  elements  of  the 
old  one,  as  in  the  fables  of  priestcraft, 
the  soul  frees  itself  from  the  body 
which  has  become  ripe  for  the  grave. 
Of  that  new  system  I  aspire  to  be  a 
champion — a  leader.  Behold  the  ex- 
citement that  allures  me,  the  ambition 
that  goads." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Savarin, meekly; 
"  I  am  answered.  I  recognise  tlie 
dwarf  perched  on  the  back  of  the 
giant.  Quitting  these  lofty  themes, 
I  venture  to  address  to  you  now  one 
simple  matter-of-fact  question — How 
about  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  ?  Do  you 
think  you  can  induce  her  to  transplant 
herself  to  the  new  social  system,  which 
I  presume  will  abolish  among  other 
obsolete  myths,  the  institution  of 
marriage  ?  " 

"  M.  Savarin,  your  question  offends 
me.  Theoretically  I  am  opposed  to 
the  existing  superstitions  that  en- 
cumber the  very  simple  principle  by 
which  may  be  united  two  persons  so 
long  as  they  desire  the  union,  and 
separated  so  soon  as  the  union 
becomes  distasteful  to  eitlier.  But  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  such  theories 
would  revolt  a  young  lady  like  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna.  I  have  never  even 
named  tliem  to  her,  and  our  engage- 
ment holds  good." 

"Engagement  of  marriage?  No 
period  for  the  ceremony  fixed  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  my  faidt.  I  urged  it 
on  Isaura  with  all  earnestness  before 
I  left  my  fatlier's  house." 

"  That  was  long  after  the  siege  had 
begun.  Listen  to  me,  Gustave.  No 
j)ersuasion  of  mine  or  my  wife's,  or 
Mrs.  Morley's,  could  induce  Isaura  to 
quit  Paris  while  it  was  yet  time.  Siie 
said  very  simply  that,  having  pledged 
her  truth  and  hand  to  you,  it  would 
be  treason  to  honour  and  duty  if  she 
should  allow  any  considerations  for 
herself  to  be  even  discussed  so  long  as 
you  needed  her  presence.  You  were 
then  still  suUering,  and  though  con- 
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valescent,  not  without  danger  of  a  re- 
lapse. And  your  mother  said  to  her 
— I  heard  the  words — '  'Tis  not  for 
his  hodily  health  I  could  dare  to  ask 
you  to  stay,  when  every  man  who  can 
afford  it  is  sending  away  his  wife, 
sisters,  daughters.  As  for  tliat,  I 
should  suffice  to  tend  him  ;  but  it'  you 
go,  I  resign  all  hope  for  the  health  of 
his  mind  and  his  soul.'  I  think  at 
Paris  there  may  be  female  poets  and 
artists  whom  that  sort  of  argument 
would  not  have  much  influenced.  But 
it  so  happens  that  Isaura  is  not  a 
Parisienne.  She  believes  in  those  old 
myths  which  you  think  fatal  to  sym- 
pathies with  yourself;  and  those  old 
mythsalsolead  hertobelieve  that  where 
a  woman  has  promised  she  will  devote 
her  life  to  a  man,  she  cannot  forsake 
him  when  told  by  his  mother  that 
she  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  his 
mind  and  his  soul.  Stay.  Before  you 
interrujjt  me,  let  me  finish  what  I 
have  to  say.  It  appears  that,  so  soon 
as  your  bodily  health  was  improved, 
you  felt  that  your  mind  and  your  soul 
could  take  care  of  themselves ;  and 
certainly  it  seems  to  me  that  Isaura 
Cicogna  is  no  longer  of  the  smallest 
use  to  either." 

Rameau  was  evidently  much  dis- 
concerted by  this  speech.  He  saw 
what  Savarin  was  driving  at — the  re- 
nunciation of  all  bond  between  Isaura 
and  himself.  He  was  not  prepared 
for  such  renunciation.  He  still  felt 
for  the  Italian  as  much  of  love  as  he 
could  feel  for  any  woman  who  did  not 
kneel  at  his  feet,  as  at  those  of 
Apollo  condescending  to  the  homage 
of  Arcadian  maids.  Hut,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  felt  that  many  circumstances 
had  occurred  since  the  disaster  at 
Sedan  to  render  Isaura  a  very  much 
less  desirable  parti  than  she  had  been 
when  he  had  first  wrung  from  her  the 
pledge  of  betrothal.  In  the  palmy 
times  of  a  Government  in  which 
literature  and  art  commanded  s^tation 
and  insured  fortune,  Isaura,  whether 


as  authoress  or  singer,  was  a  brilliant 
marriage  for  Gustave  Hameau.  She 
had  also  then  an  assured  and  compe- 
tent, if  modest,  income.  But  when 
times  change,  people  chan<j;e  with 
them.  As  the  income  for  the  moment 
(and  heaven  only  can  say  how  long 
that  moment  might  last),  Isaura's  in- 
come had  disappeared.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Louvier  had  invested 
her  whole  fortune  in  the  houses  to  be 
built  in  tlie  street  called  after  his 
name.  No  houses,  even  when  built, 
paid  any  rent  now.  Louvier  had 
quitted  Paris  ;  and  Isaura  could  only 
be  subsisting  upon  such  small  sum  as 
she  might  have  had  in  hand  before 
the  siege  commenced.  All  career  in 
such  literature  and  art  as  Isaura 
adorned  was  at  a  dead  stop.  Now, 
to  do  Rameau  justice,  he  was  by  nc 
means  an  avaricious  or  mercenary 
man.  But  he  yearned  for  modes  of 
life  to  which  money  was  essential. 
He  liked  his  "comforts;"  and  his 
comforts  included  the  luxuries  of 
elegance  and  show — comforts  not  to 
be  attained  by  marriage  with  Isaura 
under  existing  circumstances. 

Nevertheless  it  is  quite  true  that 
he  had  urged  her  to  marry  him  at 
once,  before  he  had  quitted  his  father's 
house ;  and  her  modest  shrinking  from 
such  proposal,  however  excellent  the 
reasons  for  delay  in  the  national  cala- 
mities  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the 
poverty  which  the  calamity  threat- 
ened, had  greatly  wounded  his  amour 
propre.  He  had  always  felt  that  her 
atlection  for  him  was  not  love ;  and 
though  he  could  reconcile  himself  to 
that  conviction  when  many  solid  ad- 
vantages were  attached  to  the  prize 
of  her  love,  and  when  he  was  ill,  and 
penitent,  and  maudlin,  and  the  calm 
affection  of  a  saint  seemed  to  him 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  vehement 
passion  of  a  sinner, — yet  when  Isaura 
was  only  Isaura  by  herself — Isaura 
miiiu.i  all  the  et  cetera  which  had  pre- 
viously been  taken  into  account — the 
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want   of  adoration  for  himself  very 
niucli  lessened  her  vuhie. 

Still,  thoufrh  he  acqniosced  in  the 
delayed  fulfilment  of  the  engagement 
with  Isaura,  he  had  no  thouglit  of  with- 
drawing from  the  engagement  itself", 
and  after  a  slight  pause  he  replied  : 
"  You  do  me  great  injustice  if  you 
suppose  that  the  occupations  to  which 
I  devote  myself  render  me  less  sensible 
to  the  merits  of  iMademoisclle  Cicogna, 
or  less  eager  for  our  union.  On  tlie 
contrary,  I  will  confide  to  you — as  a 
man  of  the  world — one  main  reason 
why  I  quitted  my  father's  house,  anil 
why  I  desire  to  keep  my  present 
address  a  secret.  Mademoiselle  Cau- 
martin  conceived  for  me  a  passion — a 
caprice — which  was  very  flattering  for 
a  time,  but  which  latterly  became  very 
'troublesome.  Figure  to  yourself — she 
daily  came  to  our  house  while  I  was 
lying  ill,  and  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty my  mother  got  her  out  of  it. 
That  was  not  all.  She  pestered  me 
with  letters  containing  all  sorts  of 
threats — nay,  actually  kept  watch  at 
the  house ;  and  one  day  when  I  entered 
the  carriage  with  my  mother  and 
Signora  Venosta  for  a  drive  in  the 
Bois  (meaning  to  call  for  Isaura  by  the 
way),  she  darted  to  the  carriage-door, 
caught  my  hand,  and  would  have  made 
a  scene  if  the  coachman  Iiad  given  her 
leave  to  do  so.  Luckily  he  had  the 
tact  to  whip  on  his  horses,  and  we 
escaped.  I  had  some  little  difficulty  in 
convincing  the  Signora  Venosta  that 
the  girl  was  crazed.  But  I  felt  the 
danger  I  incurred  of  her  coming  upon 
me  some  moment  when  in  company 
with  Isaura,  and  so  I  left  my  father's 
house ;  and  naturally  wishing  to  steer 
clear  of  this  vehement  little  demon  till 
I  am  safely  married,  I  keep  my  address 
a  secret  from  all  who  are  likely  to  tell 
her  of  it." 

"You  do  wisely  if  you  are  really  afraid 
of  her,  and  cannot  trust  your  nerves  to 
say  to  her  plainly,  '  I  am  engaged  to 
be  married ;  ;ill  is  at  an  end  between  us. 


Do  not  force  me  to  emploj'  the  police 
to  protect  myself  from  unwelcome 
importunities.' " 

"  Honestly  speaking,  I  doubt  if  I 
have  the  nerve  to  do  that,  and  I  doubt 
still  more  if  it  would  be  of  any  avail. 
It  is  very  emhetant  to  be  so  passionately 
loved ;  but,  que  voulez  vous  ?  It  is 
my  fate." 

"  Poor  martyr  !  I  condole  with 
you  :  and  to  say  truth,  it  was  chiefly 
to  warn  you  of  Mademoiselle  Cau- 
martin's  pertinacity  that  I  call  this 
evening." 

Here  Savarin  related  the  particulars 
of  his  rencontre  with  Julie,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying :  "  I  suppose  I  may 
take  your  word  of  honour  that  you 
will  firmly  resist  all  temptation  to 
renew  a  connection  which  would  be  so 
incompatible  with  the  respect  due  to 
your  fiancee  ?  Fatherless  and  pro- 
tectorless  as  Isaura  is,  I  feel  bound  to 
act  as  a  virtual  guardian  to  one  in 
whom  my  wife  takes  so  deep  an  interest, 
and  to  whom ,  as  she  thinks,  she  had 
some  hand  in  bringing  about  your 
engagement;  she  is  committed  to  no 
small  responsibilities.  Do  not  allow 
poor  Julie,  whom  1  sincerely  pity,  to 
force  on  me  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
warning  your  fidncee  of  the  dangers  to 
which  s!ie  might  be  subjected  b}' 
marriage  with  an  Adonis  whose  fate  it 
is  to  be  so  profoundly  beloved  by  the 
sex  in  general,  and  ballet  nymphs  in 
particular." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  so  disagree- 
able a  duty  being  incumbent  on  you, 
M.  Savarin.  Of  course,  what  I  myself 
have  told  you  in  confidence  is 
sacred." 

"  Certainly.  There  are  things  in 
the  life  of  a  gar(;on  before  marriage 
which  would  bo  an  affront  to  the 
modesty  of  \\\?.  fiancee  to  communicate 
and  discuss.  I5ut  then  those  things 
must  belong  exclusively  to  the  past, 
and  cast  no  shadow  over  the  future. 
I  will  not  interrupt  you  further.  No 
doubt    you  have  work  for  the   night 
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before  yon.  Do  the  Red  journalists 
for  wliom  you  write  pay  enough  to 
support  you  in  tlicse  terribly  dear 
times  P  "' 

"  Scarcely.     But  I  look  forward  to 


wealth  and  fame  in  the  future.     And 
you  ?  " 

"  I  jusfc  escape  starvation.  If  the 
siege  last  much  longer,  it  is  not  of  the 
gout  I  shall  die.     Good-night  to  you." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


ISATTEA  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
hitherto  saved  by  the  siege  and  its 
consequences  from  the  fulfihnent  of 
her  engagement  to  Gustave  Rameau; 
and  since  he  had  quitted  his  father's 
house  she  had  not  only  seen  less  of 
him,  but  a  certain  chill  crept  into  his 
converse  in  the  visits  he  paid  to  her. 
The  compassionate  feeling  his  ilhiess 
had  excited,  confirmed  by  the  unwonted 
gentleness  of  his  mood,  and  the  short- 
lived remorse  with  which  he  spoke  of 
his  past  faults  and  follies,  necessarily 
faded  away  in  proportion  as  he  regained 
that  kind  of  febrile  strength  which  was 
his  normal  state  of  health,  and  witli  it 
the  arrogant  self-assertion  which  was 
ingrained  in  his  character.  But  it 
was  now  more  than  ever  that  she  be- 
came aware  of  the  antagonism  between 
all  that  constituted  his  inner  life  and 
her  own.  It  was  not  tliat  he  volun- 
teered in  her  presence  the  express 
utterance  of  those  opinions,  social  or 
religious,  which  he  addressed  to  the 
public  in  the  truculent  journal  to 
which,  under  a  nom  de  plume,  he  was 
the  most  inflammatory  contributor. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  shrank  from 
insulting  the  ears  of  the  pure  virgin 
whom  he  liad  wooed  as  wife  with 
avowals  of  his  disdain  of  marriage 
bonds,  or  perhaps  from  shocking  yet 
more  her  womanly  humanity  and  her 
religious  faith  by  cries  fur  the  blood  of 
anti-republican  traitors  and  the  down- 
fall of  Christian  altars ;  or  whether 
he  yet  clung,  though  with  relapsing 
affection,  to  the  hold  which  her  promise 


had  imposed  on  him,  and  felt  that  that 
hold  would  be  for  ever  gone,  and  that 
she  would  recoil  from  his  side  in  terror 
and  dismay,  if  she  once  learned  that 
the  man  who  had  implored  lier  to  be 
his  saving  angel  from  the  comparatively 
mild  errors  of  youth,  bad  so  l)elied  his 
assurance,  so  mocked  her  credulity,  as 
deliberately  to  enter  into  active  war- 
fare against  all  that  he  knew  her 
sentiments  regarded  as  noble  and  her 
conscience  received  as  divine  :  despite 
the  suppression  of  avowed  doctrine  on 
his  part,  the  total  want  of  sympathy 
between  these  antagonistic  natures 
made  itself  felt  by  both — more  prompt- 
ly felt  by  Isaura.  If  Gustave  did  not 
frankly  announce  to  her  in  that  terrible 
time  (when  all  that  a  little  later  broke 
out  on  the  side  of  the  Communists  was 
more  or  less  forcing  ominous  way  to 
the  lips  of  those  who  talked  with 
confidence  to  each  other,  whether  to 
approve  or  condemn)  the  associates 
with  whom  he  was  leagued,  the  path 
to  which  he  had  committed  his  career, 
— still  for  her  instincts  for  genuine 
Art — which  for  its  development  needs 
the  serenity  of  peace,  which  for  its 
ideal  needs  dreams  that  soar  into  the 
Infinite — Gustave  had  only  the  scorn- 
ful sneer  of  the  man  who  identifies 
with  his  ambition  the  violent  upset  of 
all  that  civilisation  has  established  in 
this  world,  and  the  blank  negation  ol 
all  that  patient  hope  and  heroic  aspira- 
tion which  humanity  carries  on  intt 
the  next. 

On  his   side,  Gustave  Rameau  w 
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was  not  without  certain  fine  and  deli- 
cate attributes  in  a  complicated  nature 
over  which  the  personal  vanity  and 
the  mobile  temperament  of  the  Parisian 
reigned  supreme,  chafed  at  the  re- 
straints imposed  on  him.  No  matter 
what  a  man's  doctrines  may  be — 
however  abominable  you  and  I  may 
deem  them — man  desires  to  tind  in  the 
dearest  fellowship  he  can  establish,  that 
sympathy  in  the  woman  his  choice 
singles  out  from  her  sex — deference  to 
his  opinions,  sympatliy  with  his  objects, 
as  man.  So,  too,  Gustave's  sense  of 
honour — and  according  to  his  own 
Parisian  code  that  sense  was  keen — 
became  exquisitely  stung  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  compt'lled  to  play 
the  part  of  a  mean  dissimulator  to  the 
girl  for  whose  opinions  he  had  the 
profoundest  contempt.  How  could 
these  two,  betrothed  to  each  other,  not 
feel,  though  without  coming  to  open 
dissension,  that  between  them  had 
flowed  the  inlet  of  water  by  which  they 
had  been  riven  asunder  ?  What  man, 
it  he  can  imagine  himself  a  Gustave 
Itameau,  can  blame  the  revolutionist 
absorbed  in  ambitious  projects  for 
turning  the  pyramid  of  society  topsy- 
turvy, if  he  shrank  more  and  more 
from  the  companionship  of  a  betrothed 
with  whom  he  could  not  venture  to 
exchange  three  words  without  caution 
and  reserve  ?  And  what  woman  can 
blame  an  Isaura  it  she  felt  a  sensation 
of  relief  at  the  very  neglect  of  the 
affianced  whom  she  had  compassionated 
and  could  never  love  ? 

Possibly  the  reader  may  best  juJie 
of  the  state  of  Isaura's  mind  at  this 
time  by  a  few  brief  extracts  from  an 
imperfect  fragmentary  journal,  in 
which,  amid  saddened  and  lonely 
hours,  she  held  converse  with  her- 
self. 

"  One  day  at  Enghien  I  listened 
silently  to  a  conversation  between  M. 
Savarin  and  the  Englishman,  who 
scugh'-   to  explain  the  conception  of 


duty  in  which  the  German  poet  has 
given  such  noble  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  German  philosopher 
— viz.,  that  moral  aspiration  has  the 
same  goal  as  the  artistic, — the  attain- 
ment to  the  calm  delight  wherein  the 
pain  of  effort  disappears  in  the  con- 
tent of  achievement.  Thus  in  life, 
as  in  art,  it  is  through  discipline  that 
we  arrive  at  freedom,  and  duty  only 
completes  itself  when  all  motives,  all 
actions,  are  attuned  into  one  har- 
monious whole,  and  it  is  not  striven 
for  as  duty,  but  enjoyed  as  happiness. 
M.  Savarin  treated  this  theory  with 
the  mockery  with  which  the  French 
wit  is  ever  apt  to  treat  what  it  terms 
German  mysticism.  According  to 
him,  duty  must  always  be  a  hard  and 
difficult  struggle;  and  he  said  laugh- 
ingly, '  Whenever  a  man  says,  "  I 
have  done  my  duty,"  it  is  with  a  long 
face  and  a  mournful  sigh.' 

"  Ah,  how  devoutly  I  listened  to 
the  Englishman  !  how  harshly  the 
Frenchman's  irony  jarred  upon  my 
ears  !  And  yet  now,  in  the  duty  that 
life  imposes  on  me,  to  fultil  whicli  I 
strain  every  power  vouchsafed  to  my 
nature,  and  seek  to  crush  down  every 
impulse  that  rebels,  where  is  the  pro- 
mised calm,  where  any  approach  to 
the  content  of  achievement  ?  Con- 
templating the  way  before  me,  the 
Beautiful  even  of  Art  has  vanished. 
I  see  but  cloud  and  desert.  Can  this 
which  I  assume  to  be  duty  really  be 
so  ?  Ah,  is  it  not  sin  even  to  aslc  my 
heart  that  question  ? 

#  *  *  *  * 

"  Madame  Kameau  is  very  angry 
with  her  son  for  his  neglect  both  of 
his  parents  and  of  me.  I  have  had 
to  take  his  part  against  her.  I  would 
not  have  him  lose  their  love.  Poor 
Gustave !  But  when  Madame  Rameau 
suddenly  said  to-day  :  '  I  erred  in 
seeking  the  union  between  thee  and 
Gustave.  Retract  thy  promise ;  in 
doing  so  thoa  wilt  be  justified,' — oh, 
the  strange  joy  that  flashed  upon  van 
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as  she  spoke.  Am  I  justified?  Am 
I?  Oh,  if  that  Englishman  had 
never  crossed  my  path !  Oh,  if  I 
had  never  loved !  or  if  in  the  last 
time  we  met  he  had  not  asked  for  my 
love,  and  confessed  his  own  !  Then, 
I  think,  I  could  honestly  reconcile  my 
conscience  with  my  longings,  and  say 
to  Gustave,  '  We  do  not  suit  ench 
other ;  be  we  both  released  ! '  Hut 
now — is  it  that  Gustave  is  really 
changed  from  what  he  was,  when  in 
despondence  at  my  own  lot,  and  in 
pitying  belief  that  I  might  brighten 
and  exalt  his,  I  plighted  my  troth  to 
him  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  that  the 
choice  I  thus  voluntarily  made  became 
so  intolerable  a  thought  the  moment 
1  knew  I  was  beloved  and  sought  by 
another ;  and  from  that  moment  I 
lost  the  strength  I  had  before, — 
strength  to  silence  the  voice  at  my 
own  heart  ?  What !  is  it  the  image 
of  that  other  one  which  is  persuading 
me  to  be  false  ? — to  exaggerate  the 
fiiilings,  to  be  blind  to  the  merits  of 
him  who  has  a  right  to  say,  '  I  am 
what  I  was  when  thou  didst  pledge 
thyself  to  take  me  for  better  or  for 
worse  ? ' 

*         *         #         *         m 

"  Gustave  has  been  here  after  an 
absence  of  several  days.  He  was  not 
alone.  The  good  Abbe  Vertpre  and 
Madame  de  Vundemar,  with  her  son, 
Eaoul,  were  present.  They  had  come 
on  matters  connected  with  our  ambu- 
lance. They  do  not  know  of  my 
engagement  to  Gustave;  and  seeing 
him  in  the  uniform  of  a  National 
Guard,  the  Abbe  courteously  addressed 
to  him  some  questions  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  checking  the  terrible  increase 
of  the  vice  of  intoxication,  so  alien 
till  of  late  to  the  habits  of  the  Pari- 
sians, and  becoming  fatal  to  discipline 
and  bodily  endurance, — could  the 
number  of  the  canlines  on  the  ram- 
parts be  more  limited  ?  Gustave 
answered  with  rudeness  and  bitter 
sarcasm,    '  Before    priests    could    be 


critics  in  military  matters  they  must 
undertake  military  service  them- 
selves.' 

"  The  Abbe  replied  with  unalter- 
able good  iiumour,  '  Hut  in  order  to 
criticise  the  efiFects  of  drunkenness, 
must  one  get  drunk  one's  self? ' 
Gustave  was  put  out,  and  retired  into 
a  corner  of  the  room,  keeping  sullen 
silence  till  my  other  visitors  left. 

"  Then  before  I  could  myself  ex- 
press the  pain  his  words  and  manner 
had  given  me,  he  said  abruptly,  '  I 
wonder  how  you  can  tolerate  the 
tartvferie  which  may  amuse  on  the 
comic  stage,  but  in  the  tragedy  of 
these  times  is  revolting.'  This  speech 
roused  my  anger,  and  the  conversation 
that  ensued  was  the  gravest  that  had 
ever  p:issed  between  us. 

"  If  Gustave  were  of  stronger  nature 
and  more  concentrated  will,  I  believe 
that  the  only  feelings  I  should  have 
for  him  would  be  antipathy  and 
dread.  But  it  is  his  very  weaknesses 
and  inconsistencies  that  secure  to  him 
a  certain  tenderness  of  interest.  I 
think  he  could  never  be  judged  with- 
out great  indulgence  by  women ; 
there  is  in  him  so  much  of  the  child, 
— wayward,  irritating  at  one  moment, 
and  the  next  penitent,  affectionate. 
One  fei'ls  as  if  persistence  in  evil  were 
impussible  to  one  so  delicate  both  in 
mind  and  form.  That  peculiar  order 
of  genius  to  which  he  belongs  seems 
as  if  it  ought  to  be  so  estranged  from 
all  directions,  violent  or  coarse.  When 
in  poetry  he  seeks  to  utter  swne 
audacious  and  defying  sentiment,  the 
substance  melts  away  in  daintiness  of 
expression,  \\\  soft,  lute-like  strains  of 
slender  music.  And  when  he  has 
stung,  angered,  revolted  my  heart  the 
most,  suddenly  he  subsides  into  such 
pathetic  gentleness,  such  tearful  re- 
morse, that  1  feel  as  if  resentment  to 
one  so  helpless,  desertion  of  one  who 
must  fall  without  the  support  of  a 
friendly  hand,  were  a  selfish  cruelty. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  I   were  drai 
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towards  a  precipice  by  a  sickly  cbild 
clinging  to  my  robe. 

"  Rut  in  this  last  conversation  witb 
him,  his  language  in  regard  to  sub- 
jects I  hold  most  sacred  drew  forth 
from  nie  words  which  startled  him, 
and  wliicli  may  avail  to  save  him  from 
that  worst  insanity  of  human  minds, 
— the  mimicry  of  the  Titans  who 
would  have  detlironed  a  God  to  re- 
store a  Chaos.  I  told  him  frankly 
that  I  had  only  promised  to  share  bis 
fate,  on  my  faith  in  his  assurance  of 
my  power  to  guide  it  heavenward ; 
and  that  if  the  opinions  he  announced 
were  seriously  entertained,  and  put 
forth  in  defiance  of  heaven  itself,  we 
were  separated  for  ever.  I  told  bini 
how  earnestly,  in  the  calamities  of  the 
time,  my  own  soul  had  sought  to 
take  refuge  in  thoughts  and  hopes 
beyond  the  earth ;  and  how  deeply 
many  a  sentiment  that  in  former  days 
passed  by  me  with  a  smile  in  the  light 
talk  of  the  salons,  now  shocked  me  as 
an  outrage  on  the  reverence  which  the 
mortal  cbild  owes  to  the  Divine  Father. 
I  owned  to  him  how  much  of  comfort, 
of  sustainment,  of  thought  and  aspi- 
ration, elevated  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Art  in  which  I  had  hitherto  sought 
the  purest  air,  the  loftiest  goal,  I  owed 
to  intercourse  with  minds  like  those  of 
the  Abbe  de  Vertpre ;  and  how  pain- 
fully I  felt  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  in- 
gratitude when  he  compelled  me  to 
listen  to  insults  on  those  whom  I  re- 
cognised as  benefactors. 

"  I  wished  to  speak  sternly  ;  but  it 
is  my  great  misfortune,  my  prevalent 
weakness,  that  I  cannot  be  stern  when 
I  ought  to  be.  It  is  with  me  in  life 
as  in  art.  I  never  could  on  the  stage 
have  taken  the  part  of  a  Norma  or  a 
Medea.  If  I  attempt  in  fiction  a 
character  which  deserves  condemna- 
tion, I  am  untrue  to  poetic  justice.  I 
cannot  condemn  and  execute;  I  can  but 
compassionate  and  pardon  the  creature 
I  myself  have  created.  I  was  never 
in  the  real  world  stern  but  to  one; 


and  then,  alas !  it  was  because  I  loved 
where  I  could  no  longer  love  with 
honour  ;  and  I,  knowing  my  weakness, 
had  terror  lest  I  should  yield. 

"  So  Gustave  did  not  cumpreliend 
from  my  voice,  my  manner,  how 
gravely  I  was  in  earnest.  But,  him- 
self softened,  affected  to  tears,  he  con- 
fessed bis  own  faults — ceased  to  argue 
in  order  to  praise  ;  and — and — utter- 
ing protestations  seemingly  the  most 
sincere,  he  left  me  bound  to  him  still 
— bound  to  him  still — woe  is  me  !  " 

It  is  true  that  Tsaura  had  come 
more  directly  under  the  influence  of 
religion  than  she  had  been  in  the 
earlier  dates  of  this  narrative.  There 
is  a  time  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us, 
and  especially  in  the  lives  of  women, 
when,  despondent  of  all  joy  in  an 
earthly  future,  and  tortured  by  con- 
flicts between  inclination  and  duty,  we 
transfer  all  the  passion  and  fervour 
of  our  troubled  souls  to  enthusiastic 
yearnings  for  the  Divine  Love;  seek- 
ing to  rebaptise  ourselves  in  the  foun- 
tain of  its  mercy,  taking  thence  the 
only  hopes  that  can  cheer,  the  oiily 
strength  that  can  sustain  us.  Such  a 
time  bad  come  to  Isaura.  Formerly 
she  had  escaped  from  the  griefs  ol'  the 
work-day  world  into  the  garden-land 
of  Art.  Now,  Art  had  giown  un- 
welcome to  her,  almost  hateful.  Gone 
was  the  spell  from  the  garden-land  ; 
its  flowers  were  faded,  its  paths  were 
stony,  its  sunshine  had  vanished  in 
mist  and  rain.  There  are  two  voices 
of  Nature  in  the  soul  of  the  genuine 
artist, — that  is,  of  him  who,  because  he 
can  create,  comprehends  the  necessity 
of  the  great  Creator.  Those  voices 
are  never  both  silent.  When  one  is 
hushed,  the  other  becomes  distinctly 
audible.  The  one  speaks  to  him  of 
Art,  the  other  of  Religion. 

At  that  period  several  societies  for 
the  relief  and  tendance  of  the  wounded 
had  been  formed  by  the  women  of 
Paris, — the  earliest,  if  I  mistake  not. 
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by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank — amongst 
whom  were  the  Comtesse  de  Van- 
demar  and  the  Contessa  di  Rimini — 
though  it  necessarily  included  others 
of  stations  less  elevated.  To  this 
society,  at  the  request  of  Alain  de 
llocht'briaiit  and  of  Euguerrand,  Isaura 
had  eagerly  attached  herself.  It  occu- 
pied much  of  her  time ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  she  was  brought  much 
into  sympathetic  acquaintance  with 
Raoul  de  V^andemar — the  most  zealous 
and  active  member  of  that  Society  of 
St.  Francois  de  Sales,  to  which  be- 
longed other  young  nobles  of  the  Le- 
gitimist creed.  The  passion  of  Raoul's 
life  was  the  relief  of  human  sufiering. 
In  him  was  personified  the  ideal  of 
Christian  charity.  I  think  all,  or 
most  of  us,  have  known  what  it  is  to 
pass  under  the  influence  of  a  nature 
that  is  so  far  akin  to  ours  that  it  de- 
sires to  become  something  better  and 
higher  than  it  is — that  desire  being 
paramount  in  ourselves — but  seeks  to 
be  that  something  in  ways  not  akin  to, 
but  remote  from,  the  ways  in  which 
we  seek  it.  When  this  contact  hap- 
pens, either  one  nature,  by  the  mere 
force  of  will,  subjugates  and  absorbs 
the  other,  or  both,  while  preserving 
their  own  individuality,  apart  and  in- 
dependent, enrich  themselves  by  mu- 
tual interchange,  and  the  asperities 
which  differences  of  taste  and  senti- 
ment in  detail  might  otherwise  pro- 
voke melt  in  the  sympathy  which 
unites  spirits  striving  with  equal 
earnestness  to  rise  nearer  to  the  un- 
seen and  unattainable  Source,  which 
they  equally  recognise  as  Divine. 


Perhaps,  bad  these  two  persons  met 
a  year  ago  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  the  world,  neither  would  have 
detected  the  sympathy  of  wliich  I 
speak.  Raoul  was  not  without  the 
prejudice  against  artists  and  writers 
of  romance,  that  are  shared  by  many 
who  cherish  the  persuasion  that  all  is 
vanity  which  does  not  concentrate 
imagination  and  intellect  in  the  des- 
tinies of  the  soul  hereafter;  and  Isaura 
might  have  excited  his  compassion, 
certainly  not  his  reverence.  While  to 
her,  his  views  on  all  that  seeks  to 
render  the  actual  life  attractive  and 
embellished,  through  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Muse  and  Grace,  would  have 
seemed  the  narrow-minded  asceticism 
of  a  bigot.  But  now,  amid  the  direful 
calamities  of  the  time,  the  beauty  of 
both  natures  became  visible  to  each. 
To  the  eyes  of  Isaura  tenderness 
became  predominant  in  the  monastic 
self-denial  of  Raoul.  To  the  eyes  of 
Raoul,  devotion  became  predominant 
in  the  gentle  thoughtfulness  of  Isaura. 
Their  intercourse  was  in  ambulance 
and  hospital — in  care  for  the  wounded, 
in  prater  for  the  dying.  Ah !  it  is 
easy  to  declaim  against  the  frivolities 
and  vices  of  Parisian  society  as  it 
appears  on  the  surface  ;  and,  in  revolu- 
tionary times,  it  is  the  very  worst  of 
Paris  that  ascends  in  scum  to  the  top. 
But  descend  below  the  surface,  even  in 
that  demoralising  suspense  of  order, 
and  nowhere  on  earth  might  the  angel 
have  beheld  the  image  of  humanity 
more  amply  vindicating  its  claim  to 
the  heritage  of  heaven. 
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The  warning  announcement  of  some 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  tlie  be- 
sieged, which  Ahiin  liad  given  to 
Lemercier,  was  soon  to  be  fultilled. 

For  some  days  the  principal 
thoroughfares  were  ominously  lined 
with  military  convois.  The  loungers 
on  the  Boulevards  stopped  to  gaze  on 
the  long  defiles  of  troops  and  cannon, 
commissariat  ccmveyances,  and,  sad- 
dening accompaniments  I  the  vehicles 
of  various  ambulances  for  the  removal 
of  the  wounded.  With  what  glee  the 
loungers  said  to  each  other,  "  En  fin  !  " 
Among  all  the  troops  that  Paris  sent 
forth,  none  were  so  popular  as  those 
which  Paris  had  not  nurtured — the 
sailors.  From  the  moment  they 
arrived,  the  sailors  had  been  the  pets 
of  the  capital.  They  soon  proved 
themselves  the  most  notable  contrast 
to  that  force  which  Paris  herself  had 
produced — the  National  Guard.  Their 
frames  were  hardy,  their  habits  active, 
their  discipline  perfect,  their  manners 
mild  and  polite.  "  Oh  if  all  our 
troops  were  like  these  !  "  was  the  com- 
mon exclamation  of  the  Parisians. 

At  last  burst  forth  upon  Paris  the 
proclamations  of  General  Trocliu  and 
General  Ducrot;  the  first  brief,  calm, 
and  Breton-like,  ending  with  "Putting 
our  trust  in  God.  March  on  for  our 
country  :  "  the  second  more  detailed, 
more  candidly  stating  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  but  fiery  with  eloquent  en- 
thusiasm, not  unsupported  by  military 
statistics,  in  the  400  cannon,  two- 
thirds  of  which  were  of  the  largest 
calibre,  that  no  material  object  could 
resist;  more  than  150,000  soldiers,  all 
well  armed,  well  equipped,  abundantly 
provided  with  munitions,  and  all  {^j'en 


ai  I'espoir)  animated  by  an  irresis- 
tible ardour.  "  For  me,"  concludes 
the  General,  "  I  am  resolved.  I  swear 
before  you,  before  the  whole  nation, 
that  I  will  not  re-enter  Paris  except  as 
dead  or  victorious." 

At  these  proclamations,  who  then  at 
Paris  does  not  recall  the  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm that  stirred  the  surface  ? 
Trochu  became  once  more  popular; 
even  the  Communistic  or  atheistic 
journals  refrained  from  complaining 
that  he  attended  mass,  and  invited  his 
countrymen  to  trust  in  a  God.  Ducrot 
was  more  than  popular — he  was 
adored. 

The  several  companies  in  which  De 
Maulcon  and  Knguerrand  served  de- 
parted towards  tlieir  pust  early  on  the 
same  morning,  that  of  the  28th.  All 
the  previous  night,  while  Enguerrand 
was  buried  in  profound  slumber,  Raoul 
remained  in  his  brother's  room;  some- 
times on  his  knees  before  the  ivory 
crucifix,  which  had  been  their  mother's 
last  birthday  gift  to  her  youngest  son 
— sometimes  seated  beside  the  bed  in 
profound  and  devout  meditation.  At 
daybreak,  Madame  de  Vandemar  stole 
into  the  chamber.  Unconscious  of  his 
brother's  watch,  he  had  asked  her  to 
wake  him  in  good  time,  for  the  young 
man  was  a  sound  sleeper.  Shading 
the  candle  she  bore  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  she  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  looked  at  Enguerrand's 
calm  fair  lace,  its  lips  parted  in  the 
happy  smile  which  seemed  to  carry  joy 
with  it  wherever  its  sunshine  played. 
Her  tears  fell  noiselessly  on  her 
darling's  cheek  ;  she  then  knelt  down 
and  prayed  for  strength.  As  she  rose 
she  felt  Raoul's  arm  around  her ;  they 
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looked  at  Piich  other  in  silence ;  then 
she  bowed  licr  head  and  wakened  Eii- 
guerrand  witli  her  lips.  "  Pas  de 
querelle,  mes  amix,"  he  murmured, 
opening  his  sweet  blue  eyes  drowsily. 
"  Ah,  it  was  a  dream !  I  thought 
Jules  and  Eniile  (two  young  friends  of 
his)  were  worrying  each  other;  and 
you  know,  dear  Raoul,  that  I  am  the 
most  officious  of  pe'-iccmakers.  Time 
to  rise  is  it  ?  No  peacemaking  to-day. 
Kiss  me  again,  mother,  and  say  '  Bless 
thee.' " 

"  Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  my  child," 
cried  the  mother,  wrapping  her  arms 
passionately  round  him,  and  in  tones 
choked  with  sobs. 

"Now  leave  me,  maman,"  said  En- 
guerrand,  resortiny:  to  the  infantine 
ordinary  name,  which  he  had  not  used 
for  years.  "  Eaoul,  stay  and  help  me 
to  dress.  I  must  he  tr^s  beau  to-day. 
I  shall  join  thee  at  breakfast,  maman. 
Early  for  such  repast,  but,  Vappedit 
vient  en  manc/eant.  Mind  the  cotlee  is 
hot." 

Enguerrand,  always  careful  of  each 
detail  of  dress,  was  especially  S(j  that 
morning,  and  especially  gay  liumming 
the  old  air,  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrio." 
But  his  gaiety  was  checked  when 
llaoul,  taking  from  his  breast  a  holy 
talisman,  which  Ik;  habitually  wore 
there,  suspended  it  with  loving  hands 
round  bis  brother's  neck.  It  was  a 
small  crystal  set  in  Byzantine  filagree  ; 
imbedded  in  it  was  a  small  sjilinter  of 
wood,  said,  by  pious  tradition,  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  Divine  Cross.  It  had  been 
for  centuries  in  the  family  of  the 
Contessa  di  Rimini,  and  was  given  by 
her  to  Raoul,  the  only  gift  she  had 
ever  made  him,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
sinless  purity  of  the  afl'ection  that 
united  those  two  souls  in  the  bonds  of 
the  beautiful  belief. 

"  81ie   bade  me  transfer  it  to  thee 

to-day,     my    brother,"    said     Raoul, 

simply ;  "  and  now  without  a  jiang  I 

can  gird  on  thee  thy  soldier's  sword." 

Enguerrand  clasped  his  brother  in 


his  arms,  and  kissed  him  with  pas- 
sionate fervour.  "  Oh,  Raoul !  how  I 
love  thee !  how  good  thou  hast  evef 
been  to  me  !  how  many  sins  thou  hast 
savid  me  from  !  how  indulgent  thou 
hast  been  to  those  from  which  thou 
couldst  not  save !  Think  on  that,  my 
brother,  in  case  we  do  not  meet  again 
on  earth." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Enguerrand  !  No 
gloomy  forebodings  now  !  Come,  come 
hither,  my  half  of  life,  my  sunny  half 
of  life  !  "  and  uttering  these  words,  he 
led  Enguerrand  towards  the  crucifix, 
and  there,  in  deeper  and  more  solemn 
voice,  said,  "  Let  us  pray."  So  the 
brothers  knelt  side  by  side,  and  Raoul 
prayed  aloud  as  only  such  souls  can 
pray. 

When  they  descended  into  the  salon 
where  breakfast  was  set  out,  they  found 
assembled  several  of  their  relations, 
and  some  of  Enguerrand's  young 
friends  not  engaged  in  the  sortie. 
One  or  two  of  the  latter,  indeed,  were 
disabled  from  fighting  by  wounds  in 
former  fields;  they  left  their  sick-beds 
to  bid  him  good-bye.  Unspeakable 
was  the  affection  this  genial  nature 
inspired  in  all  who  cume  into  the 
circle  of  its  winning  magic ;  and  when, 
tearing  himself  from  them,  he  de- 
scended the  stair,  and  passed  with 
light  step  through  the  parte  cochere, 
there  was  a  crowd  around  the  house 
— so  widely  had  his  popularity  spread 
among  even  the  lower  classes,  from 
which  the  Mobiles  in  his  regiment 
were  chiefly  composed.  He  departed 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous  amid  a 
chorus  of  exhilarating  cheers. 

Not  thus  lovingly  tended  on,  not 
thus  cordially  greeted,  was  that  equal 
idol  of  a  former  generation,  Victor  de 
Mauleon.  No  pious  friend  prayed 
beside  his  couch,  no  loving  kiss  waked 
him  from  his  slumbers.  At  the  grey 
of  the  November  dawn  he  rose  from 
a  sleep  whiih  had  no  smiling  dreams, 
with  that  mysterious  instinct  of  punc- 
I  tual  will  wliich  cannot    even   go   ^ 
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sleep  without  fixing  beforehand  the 
exact  moment  in  which  sleep  shall  end. 
He,  too,  like  Enguerrand,  dressed  him- 
self with  care — unlike  Enguerrand, 
with  care  strictly  soldier-like.  Then, 
seeing  he  had  some  little  time  yet  be- 
fore him,  he  rapidly  revisited  pigeon- 
holes and  drawers,  in- which  might  be 
found  by  prying  eyes  anything  he 
would  deny  to  their  curiosity.  All 
that  he  found  of  this  sort  were  some 
letters  in  female  handwriting,  tied 
together  with  faded  ribbon,  relics  of 
earlier  days,  and  treasured  throughout 
later  vicissitudes ;  letters  from  the 
English  girl  to  whom  he  had  briefly 
referred  in  his  confession  to  Louvier, 
—the  only  girl  he  had  ever  wooed  as 
his  wife.  She  was  the  only  daughter 
of  high-born  Roman  Catholics,  re- 
siding at  the  time  of  his  youth  in 
Paris.  Reluctantly  they  had  assented 
to  his  proposals  ;  joyfully  they  had 
retracted  their  assent  when  his  affairs 
had  become  so  involved  ;  yet  possibly 
the  motive  that  led  him  to  his  most 
ruinous  excesses — the  gambling  of  the 
turf — had  been  caused  by  the  wild 
hope  of  a  nature,  then  fatally  sanguine, 
to  retrieve  the  fortune  that  might 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  parents.  But 
during  his  permitted  courtship  the 
lovers  had  corresponded.  Her  letters 
were  full  of  warm,  if  innocent,  tender- 
ness— till  came  the  last  cold  farewell. 
The  family  had  long  ago  returned  to 
England ;  he  concluded,  of  course,  that 
that  she  had  married  another. 

Near  to  these  letters  lay  the  papers 
which  had  served  to  vindicate  his 
honour  in  that  old  affair,  in  which  the 
unsought  love  of  another  had  brought 
on  him  shame  and  affliction.  As  his 
eye  fell  on  the  last,  he  muttered  to 


himself,  "  I  kept  these,  to  clear  my 
repute.  Can  I  keep  ihose,  when, 
if  found,  they  might  compromise 
the  repute  of  her  who  might  have 
been  my  wife  had  I  been  worthy 
of  hur  ?  She  is  doubtless  now 
another's  ;  or,  if  dead, — honour  never 
dies."  He  pressed  his  lips  to  the 
letters  with  a  passionate,  lingering, 
mournful  kiss :  then,  raking  up  the 
ashes  of  yesterday's  fire,  and  rekindling 
them,  he  placed  thereon  those  leaves 
of  a  melancholy  romance  in  his  past, 
and  watched  them  slowly,  reluctantly 
smoulder  away  into  tinder.  Then  he 
opened  a  drawer  in  which  lay  the  only 
paper  of  a  political  character  which  he 
had  preserved.  All  that  related  to 
plots  or  conspiracies  in  which  his 
agency  had  committed  others,  it  was 
his  habit  to  destroy  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived. For  the  sole  document  thus 
treasured  he  alone  was  responsible  ;  it 
was  an  outline  of  his  ideal  for  the 
future  constitution  of  France,  accom- 
panied with  elaborate  arguments,  the 
heads  of  which  his  conversation  with 
the  Incognito  made  known  to  the 
reader.  Of  the  soundness  of  this  poli- 
tical programme,  whatever  its  merits 
or  faults  (a  question  on  which  I  pre- 
sume no  judgment),  he  had  an  intense 
conviction.  He  glanced  rapidly  over 
its  contents,  did  not  alter  a  word, 
sealed  it  up  in  an  envelope,  inscribed, 
"  My  Legacy  to  my  Countrymen." 
The  papers  refuting  a  calumny  relating 
solely  to  himself  he  carried  into  the 
battle-field,  placed  next  to  his  heart, 
— significant  of  a  Frenchman's  love 
of  honour  in  this  world — as  the  relic 
placed  around  the  neck  of  Enguerrand 
by  his  pious  brother  was  emblematic  of 
the  Christian  hope  of  mercy  in  the  next. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


Thh  streets  swarmed  with  the  popu- 
lace gazing  on  the  troops  as  they 
passed  to  their  destination.  Among 
those  of  the  Mobiles  who  especially 
caught  the  eye  were  two  companies  in 
which  Enguerrand  de  Vandemar  and 
Victor  de  Mauleon  commanded.  In 
the  first  were  many  young  men  of 
good  family,  or  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  hourgeoisie,  known  to  numerous 
lookers-on ;  there  was  something  in- 
spiriting in  their  gay  aspects,  and  in 
the  easy  carelessness  of  their  march. 
Mixed  with  this  company,  however, 
and  forming  of  course  the  bulk  of  it, 
were  those  who  belonged  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population ;  and  though 
they  too  might  seem  gay  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  the  gaiety  was  forced.  Many 
of  them  were  evidently  not  quite  sober; 
and  there  was  a  disorderly  want  of 
soldiership  in  their  mien  and  arma- 
ment wliich  inspired  distrust  among 
such  vieilles  moustaches  as,  too  old  for 
other  service  than  that  of  the  ram- 
parts, mixed  here  and  there  among 
the  crowd. 

But  when  De  Mauleon's  company 
passed,  the  vieilles  moustaches  im- 
pulsively touched  each  other.  They 
recognised  the  march  of  well-drilled 
men;  the  countenances  grave  and 
severe,  the  eyes  not  looking  on  this 
side  and  that  for  admiration,  the  step 
regularly  timed;  and  conspicuous 
among  these  men  the  tall  stature  and 
calm  front  of  the  leader. 

"These  fellows  will  fight  well," 
growled  a  vieille  moustache :  "  where 
did  they  fish  out  tiieir  leader  ?  " 

"Don't  you  know?"  said  a  bour- 
geois, "  Victor  de  Mauleon.  He  won 
the  cross  in  Algeria  for  bravery.     I 


recollect  him  when  I  was  very  young; 
tiie  very  devil  for  women  and  fight- 
ing." 

"  I  wish  there  were  more  such 
devils  for  fighting  and  fewer  for 
women,"  growled  again  la  vieille 
moustache. 

One  incessant  roar  of  cannon  all  the 
night  of  the  29th.  The  populace  had 
learned  the  names  of  the  French  can- 
nons, and  fancied  they  could  distin- 
guish the  several  sounds  of  their 
thunder.  "There  spits 'Josephine'!" 
shouts  an  invalid  sailor.  "  There 
howls  our  own  'Populace'!"*  cries 
a  Red  Republican  from  Belleville. 
"  There  sings  '  Le  Ch&timent ' ! " 
laughed  Gustavo  Raraeau,  who  was 
now  become  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  Victor  Hugo  he  had  before 
affected  to  despise.  And  all  the  while, 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon, 
came,  far  and  near,  from  the  streets, 
from  the  ramparts,  the  gusts  of  song 
— song  sometimes  heroic,  sometimes 
obscene,  more  often  carelessly  joyous. 
The  news  of  General  Vinoy's  success 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day  had 
been  damped  by  the  evening  report 
of  Ducrot's  delay  in  crossing  the 
swollen  Marne.  But  the  spirits  of 
the  Parisians  rallied  from  a  momentary 
depression  on  the  excitement  at  night 
of  that  concert  of  martial  music. 

During  that  night,  close  under  the 
guns  of  the  double  redoubt  of  Gravelle 
and  La  Faisanderie,  eight  pontoon- 
bridges  were  thrown  over  the  IMarne ; 
and  at  daybreak  the  first  column  of 
the  third  army  under  Blanchard  and 


•  The  "  Populace"  had  been  contributed  to 
the  artillery,  tou  a  eoit,  by  the  working  class. 
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Renoalt  crossed  with  all  their  artillery', 
and,  covevt'd  by  the  tire  of  the  double 
redoubts,  of  the  forts  of  Vincennes, 
Nogent,  Rossuey,  and  the  batteries  of 
Mont  Avron,  liad  an  hour  before  noon 
carried  the  village  of  Cliampigny,  and 
the  first  echelon  of  the  important 
plateau  of  Villiers,  and  were  already 
commencing  the  work  of  intreuch- 
ment,  when,  rallying  from  the  amaze 
of  a  defeat,  the  German  forces  bur.st 
upon  them,  sustained  by  fresh  batteries. 
The  Prussian  pieces  of  artillery  esta- 
blished at  Chennevieres  and  at  Neuilly 
opened  fire  with  deadly  execution ; 
while  a  numerous  infantry,  descending 
from  the  intrenchuicnts  of  Villiers, 
charged  upon  the  troops  under  Re- 
noult.  Among  the  French  in  that 
strife  were  Enguerrand  and  the  Mo- 
biles of  which  he  was  in  connuand. 
Dismayed  by  the  unexpected  fire,  these 
Mobiles  gave  way,  as  indeed  did  many 
of  the  line.  Enguerrand  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  front — "  On,  mes  enfans, 
on  !  What  will  our  mothers  and  wives 
say  of  us  if  we  fly  ?  Vive  la  France  ! 
— On  !"  Among  those  of  the  better 
class  in  that  company  there  rose  a  shout 
of  applause,  but  it  found  no  sympathy 
among  the  rest.  They  wavered,  they 
turned.  "  Will  you  suffer  me  to  go 
on  alone,  countrymen  ? "  cried  En- 
guerrand J  and  alone  he  rushed  on 
toward  the  Prussian  line, — rushed,  and 
fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket- 
ball.  "  Revenge,  revenge !  "  shouted 
some  of  the  foremost;  "Revenge!" 
shouted  those  in  the  rear;  and,  so 
shouting,  turned  on  their  heels  and 
fled.  But  ere  they  could  disperse 
they  encountered  the  march,  steadfast 
though  rapid,  of  the  troop  led  by 
Victor  de  ]Mauleon.  "  Poltroons  !  " 
he  thundered,  with  the  sonorous  depth 
of  his  strong  voice,  "  halt  and  turn,  or 
my  men  shall  fire  on  you  as  deserters." 
"  Vas,  ciloyen,"  said  one  fugitive,  an 
officer — popularly  elected,  because  he 
was  the  loudest  brawler  in  the  club 
of  the  Salle  Favre^ — we  have  seen 
VOL.  u. 


him  before — Charles,  the  brother  of 
Armand  Monnier; — "men  can't  fight 
when  they  despise  their  generals.  It 
is  our  generals  who  are  poltroons  and 
fools  both." 

"  Carry  my  answer  to  the  ghosts  of 
cowards,"  cried  De  Maul^on,  and  shot 
the  man  dead. 

His  followers,  startled  and  cowed 
by  the  deed,  and  the  voice  and  the 
look  of  the  death-giver,  halted.  The 
officers,  who  had  at  first  yielded  to 
the  panic  of  their  men,  took  fresh 
courage,  and  finally  led  the  bulk  of 
the  troop  back  to  their  post  "  enlevea 
a  la  hu'ionnette,"  to  use  the  phrase  of 
a  candid  historian  of  that  day. 

Day,  on  the  whole,  not  inglorious 
to  France.  It  was  the  first,  if  it  was 
the  last,  really  important  success  of 
the  besieged.  They  remained  masters 
of  the  ground,  the  Prussians  leaving 
to  them  the  wounded  and  the 
dead. 

That  night  what  crowds  thronged 
from  Paris  to  the  top  of  the  Mont- 
martre  heights,  from  the  observatory 
on  which  the  celebrated  inventor  Bazia 
had  lighted  up,  witli  some  magical 
electric  machine,  all  the  plain  of 
Gennevilliers  from  Mont  Valerien  to 
the  Fort  de  la  Bridie  !  The  splendour 
of  the  blaze  wrapped  the  great  city; 
— distinctly  above  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  soared  the  D6me  des  Inva- 
lidos,  the  spires  of  N6tre  Dame,  the 
giant  turrets  of  the  Tuileries ; — and 
died  away  on  resting  on  the  infames 
scapvlos  Acroceraunia,  the  "  thunder 
crags  "  of  the  heights  occupied  by  the 
invading  army. 

Lemercier,  De  Breze,  and  the  elder 
Rameau — who,  despite  his  peaceful 
habits  and  grey  hairs,  insisted  on 
joining  in  the  aid  of  la  patrie — were 
among  the  National  Guards  attached 
to  the  Fort  de  la  Briche  and  the 
neighbouring  eminence,  and  they  met 
in  conversation. 

'♦  What  a  victory  we  have  had  !  " 
said  the  old  Rameau. 
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"  Ratlier  mortifying  to  your  son,  M. 
IJameau,"  said  Leniercier. 

"  Mortifying  to  my  son,  sir ! — the 
victory  of  liis  countrymen.  What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  liad  the  honour  to  hear  M. 
Gustave  the  other  night  at  the  club 
de  la  Vengeance!" 

"  Bon  Dieu  !  do  you  frequent  those 
tragic  reunions  ?  "  asked  De  Breze. 

"  They  are  not  at  all  tragic  :  they 
are  the  only  comedies  left  us,  as  one 
must  amuse  one's  self  somewhere,  and 
the  club  de  la  Vengeance  is  the 
prettiest  thing  of  the  sort  going.  I 
quite  understand  why  it  should  fasci- 
nate a  poet  like  your  son,  M.  Rameau. 
It  is  held  in  a  salle  de  cafe  chaniant — 
style  Louise  Qiiitize — decorated  with  a 
pastoral  scene  from  Watteau.  I  and 
my  dog  Fox  drop  in.  We  hear  your 
son  haianguing.  In  what  poetical 
sentences  he  despaired  of  the  Republic  ! 
The  Government  (he  called  them  les 
charlatans  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville)  were 
imbeciles.  They  pretended  to  inaugu- 
ratea  revolution,  and  did  not  employ  the 
most  obvious  of  revolutionary  means. 
There  Fox  and  I  pricked  up  our  ears: 
M'hat  where  those  means  ?  Your  son 
proceeded  to  explain:  'AH  mankind 
were  to  be  appealed  to  against  indivi- 
dual interests.  The  commerce  of  luxury 
was  to  be  abolished:  clearly  luxury 
was  not  at  the  command  of  all  niankiiid. 
Cafes  and  tlicatres  were  to  be  closed 
for  ever — all  mankind  could  not  go  to 
cafes  and  theatres.  It  was  itlle  to 
expect  the  masses  to  combine  tor  any- 
thing in  which  the  masses  liad  not  an 
interest  in  common.  Tlie  masses  had 
no  interest  in  any  pioperty  that  did 
not  belong  lo  the  masses.  Proijrainmes 
of  the  society  to  be  founded,  called 
the  Ligue  Cosmopolite  Democia/ique, 
should  be  sent  at  once  into  all  the 
States  of  the  civilised  world — how  ? 
by  balloons.  Money  corrupts  the  world 
as  now  composed  :  but  the  money  at 
the  comnuind  ot  the  masses  could  buy 
all    the   monarchs  and  courtiers   and 


priests  of  the  universe.*  At  that  senti- 
ment, vehemently  delivered,  the  ap- 
plauses were  frantic,  and  Fox  in  his 
excitement  began  to  bark.  At  the 
sound  of  his  bark  one  man  cried  out, 
'  That's  a  Prussian  ! '  another,  '  Down 
with  the  spy  ! '  another,  '  There's  an 
arista  present — he  keeps  alive  a  dog 
which  would  be  a  week's  meal  for 
a  family  ! '  I  snatch  up  Fox  at  the 
last  cry,  and  clasp  him  to  a  bosom 
protected  by  the  uniform  of  the 
National  Guard. 

"  When  the  hubbub  had  subsided, 
your  son,  M.  Rameau,  proceeded,  quit- 
ting mankind  in  general,  and  arriving 
at  the  question  in  particular  most 
interesting  to  his  audience — the  mobi- 
lisation of  the  National  Guard  ;  that 
is,  the  call  upon  men  who  like  talking 
and  hate  fighting  to  talk  less  and  fight 
more.  '  It  was  the  sheerest  tyranny 
to  select  a  certain  number  of  free 
citizens  to  be  butchered.  If  the  fight 
was  for  the  mass,  there  ought  to  be  la 
leVee  en  masse.  If  one  did  not  compel 
everybody  to  fight,  why  should  anybody 
fight  ?  '  Here  the  applause  again 
became  vehement,  and  Fox  again  be- 
came indiscreet.  I  subdued  Fox's 
bai  k  into  a  squeak  by  pulling  his  ears. 
'  What  ! '  cries  your  poet-son,  '  la 
levee  en  masse  gives  us  fifteen  millions 
of  soldiers,  with  which  we  could  crush, 
not  Prussia  alone,  but  the  whole  of 
Eun  pe.  (Immense  sensation.)  Let 
us,  then,  resolve  that  the  charlatans  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  aru  incapable  of  de- 
livering us  from  the  Prussians  ;  that 
they  are  deposed ;  tliat  the  Ligue 
of  the  Democratie  Cosmopolite  is 
installed  ;  that  meanwhile  the  Com- 
mune shall  be  voted  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  shall  order  the 
I'russians  to  retire  within  three  days 
from  the  soil  of  Paris.' 

"  Pardon  me  this  long  description, 
my  dear  M.  Kanicau ;  but  I  trust  I 
have  satisfactorily  explained  why  vic- 
tory obtaiiu'd  in  the  teeth  of  Ids 
eloquent  opinions,  if  gratifying  to  him 
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fls  a  Prenchman,  must  be  mortifying 
to  him  as  a  politician." 

The  old  Ilameau  sighed,  hung  his 
head,  and  crept  away. 

While,  ainid  this  holiday  illumina- 
tion, the  Parisians  enjoyed  the  pano- 
rama before  thera,  thelreres  Chretiens 
and  the  attendants  of  the  various 
ambulances  were  moving  along  the 
battle-plains  ;  the  first  in  their  large- 
brimmed  hats  and  sable  garbs,  the  last 
in  stran^^e  motley  costume,  many  of 
them  ill  glittering  uniform — all  alike 
in  their  serene  inditference  to  danger; 
often  pausing  to  pick  up  among  the 
dead  their  own  brethren  who  had  been 
slaughtered  in  the  midst  of  their  task. 
Now  and  then  they  came  on  sinister 
forms  apparently  engaged  in  the  same 
duty  of  tending  the  wounded  and  dead, 
but  in  truth  murderous  plunderers,  to 
whom  the  dead  and  the  dying  were 
equal  harvests.  Did  the  wounded  man 
attempt  to  resist  the  foul  hands  search- 
ing for  their  spoil,  they  added  another 
wound  more  immediately  mortal,  grin- 
ning as  they  completed  on  the  dead  the 
robbery  they  had  commenced  on  the 
dying. 

Raoul  de  Vandemar  had  been  all 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day  with  the 
assistants  of  the  ambulance  over  which 
he  presided,  attached  to  the  battalions 
of  the  National  Guard  in  a  quarter 
/emote  from  that  in  which  his  brother 
had  fought  and  fallen.  When  those 
troops,  later  in  the  day,  were  driven 
from  the  Montraedy  plateau,  which 
they  had  at  first  carried,  Raoul  re- 
passed towards  the  plateau  at  Villiers, 
on  which  the  dead  lay  thickest.  On 
the  way  he  heard  a  vague  report  of  the 
janic  which  had  dispersed  the  Mobiles 
jf  whom  PvUguerrand  was  in  command, 
md  of  Enguerrand's  vain  attempt  to 
nspirit  them.  But  his  fate  was  not 
known.  There,  at  midnight,  Raoul  is 
still  searching  among  the  ghastly  heaps 
md  pools  of  blood,  lighted  from  afar 


by  the  blaze  from  the  observatory  cf 
Afontmartre,  and  more  near  at  hand 
by  the  bivouac  fires  extended  along 
the  banks  to  the  left  of  the  Marne, 
while  everywhere  about  the  field  flitted 
the  lanterns  of  the  Freres  Chretiens. 
Suddenly,  in  the  dimness  of  a  spot 
cast  into  shadow  by  an  incompleted 
earthwork,  he  observed  a  small  sinister 
figure  perched  on  the  breast  of  some 
wounded  soldier,  evidently  not  to  suc- 
cour. He  sprang  forward  and  seized 
a  hideous-looking  urchin,  scarcely 
twelve  years  old,  who  held  in  one  hand 
a  small  crystal  locket,  set  in  filigree 
gold,  torn  from  the  soldier's  breast, 
and  lifted  high  in  the  other  a  long 
case-knife.  At  a  glance  Raoul  recog- 
nised the  holy  relic  he  had  given  to 
Enguerrand,  and,  flinging  the  pre- 
cocious murderer  to  be  seized  by  his 
assistants,  he  cast  himself  beside  his 
brother.  Enguerrand  still  breathed, 
and  his  languid  eyes  brightened  as  he 
knew  the  dear  familiar  face.  He  tried 
to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed,  and  he 
shook  his  head  sadly,  but  still  with  a 
faint  smile  on  his  lips.  They  lifted 
him  tenderly,  and  placed  hira  on  a 
litter.  The  movement,  gentle  as  it 
was,  brought  back  pain,  and  with  the 
pain  strength  to  mutter,  "  My  mother 
— I  would  see  her  once  more." 

As  at  daybreak  the  loungers  on 
Montmartre  and  the  ramparts  descend- 
ed into  the  streets — most  windows  in 
W'hich  were  open,  as  they  had  been  all 
night,  with  anxious  female  faces  peer- 
ing palely  down — they  saw  the  con- 
veyances of  the  ambulances  coming 
dismally  along,  and  many  an  eye 
turned  wistfully  towards  the  litter  on 
which  lay  the  idol  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  Paris,  with  the  dark,  bare- 
headed figure  walking  beside  it, — on- 
wards, onwards,  till  it  reached  the 
H6tel  do  Vandemar,  and  a  woman's 
cry  was  heard  at  the  entrance — the 
mother's  cry,  "  My  son  !   my  soa  I " 
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The  last  book  closed  with  the  success 
of  the  Parisian  sortie  on  the  30th  of 
November,  to  be  followed  bj'  the  ter- 
rible engagements,  no  less  honourable 
to  French  valour,  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, There  was  the  sanguine  be- 
lief that  deliverance  was  at  hand ; 
thiit  Trochu  would  break  througli  the 
circle  of  iron,  and  effect  that  junction 
with  tlie  army  of  Aurelles  de  Paladine 
which  would  compel  the  Germans  to 
raise  the  investment; — belief  rudely 
haken  by  Ducrot's  proclamation  of  the 
4th,  to  explain  the  recrossing  of  the 
Marne,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
positions  conquered,  but  not  altogether 
dispelled  till  Von  Moltke's  letter  to 
Trochu  on  the  5th  announcing  tlie 
defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  and 
the  recapture  of  Orleans.  Even  then 
the  Parisians  did  not  lose  hope  of 
succour ;  and  even  after  the  desperate 
and  fruitless  sortie  against  Le  Bourgct 
on  the  21st,  it  was  not  without  witti- 
cisms on  defeat  and  predictions  of 
triumph,  that  Winter  and  Famine 
settled  sullenly  on  the  city. 

Our  narrative  reopens  with  the  last 
period  of  the  siege. 

It  was  during  these  dreadful  days, 
that  if  the  vilest  and  the  most  hideous 
aspects  of  the  Parisian  population 
showed  themselves  at  the  worst,  so  all 


its  loveliest,  its  noblest,  its  holiest 
characteristics — unnoticed  by  ordinary 
observers  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the 
capital — became  conspicuously  promi- 
nent. The  higher  classes,  including 
tlie  remnant  of  the  old  noblesse,  had 
during  the  whole  siege  exhibited  quali- 
ties in  notable  contrast  to  those  assigned 
them  by  the  enemies  of  aristocracy. 
Their  sons  had  been  foremost  among 
those  soldiers  who  never  calunniiated  a 
leader,  never  fled  before  a  foe ;  their 
women  had  been  among  the  most 
zealous  and  the  most  tender  inirses  of 
the  ambulances  they  had  founded  and 
served  ;  their  houses  had  been  freely 
opened,  whether  to  the  families  exiled 
from  the  suburbs,  or  in  supplement  to 
the  hospitals.  The  amount  of  relief 
they  afl'orded  unostentatiously,  out  of 
means  that  shared  the  general  failure 
of  accustomed  resource,  when  the  fa- 
mine commenced,  would  be  scarcely 
credible  if  stated.  Admirable,  too,  were 
the  fortitude  and  resignation  of  the  ge- 
nuine Parisian  bourgeoisie — the  thrifty 
tradesfolk  and  small  rentiers — that 
class  in  which,  to  judge  of  its  timidity 
when  opposed  to  a  mob,  courage  is  not 
the  most  conspicuous  virtue.  Courage 
became  so  now  —  courage  to  bear 
hourly  increasing  privation,  and  to  sup- 
press ev«»ff  murmur  of  suffering  that 
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would  discredit  tlieir  patriotism,  and 
invoke  "  peace  at  any  price."  It  was 
on  this  class  that  the  calamities  of  the 
Bilge  now  pressed  the  most  heavily. 
The  stagnation  of  tmde,  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  rents,  in  which  they  had 
invested  their  savings,  reduced  many 
of  them  to  actual  want.  Those  unly  of 
their  numher  who  obtained  the  pay  of 
one  and  a  half  franc  a  day  as  National 
Guards,  could  be  sure  to  escape  from 
starvation.  I5ut  this  pay  had  already  be- 
gun to  demoralise  the  receivers.  Scanty 
for  supjily  of  food,  it  was  ample  for 
supply  of  drink.  And  drunkenness, 
hitherto  rare  in  that  rank  of  the  Pa- 
risians, became  a  prevalent  vice,  aggra- 
vated in  tlie  case  of  a  National  Guard, 
when  it  wholly  unfitted  him  for  tlie 
duties  he  undertook,  especially  such 
National  Guards  as  were  raised  from 
the  most  turbulent  democracy  of  the 
working  class. 

But  of  all  that  population,  there 
were  two  sections  in  which  the  most 
beautiful  elements  of  our  human 
nature  were  most  touchingly  mani- 
fest— the  women  and  the  priesthood, 
including  in  the  Litter  denomination 
all  the  vai'ious  brotherhoods  and 
societies  which  religion  formed  and 
in.-pircd. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  December 
that  Frederic  Lemercier  stood  gazing 
wistfully  on  a  military  report  affixed 
to  a  blank  wall,  which  stated  that 
"  the  enemy,  worn  out  by  a  resistance 
of  over  one  hundred  days,"  had  com- 
menced the  bombardment.  Poor 
Frederic  was  sadly  altered ;  he  had 
escaped  the  Prussians'  guns,  but  not 
the  Parisian  winter — the  severest 
known  for  twenty  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  many  frozen  at  their  posts — 
bionglit  back  to  the  ambulance  with 
Fox  in  his  bosom  trying  to  keep  him 
warm.  He  had  only  lately  been  sent 
forth  as  convalescent, — ambulances 
were  too  crowded  to  retain  a  patient 
longer  tlian  absolutely  needful, — and 
had  been   hunger-pinched   and  frost- 


pinched  ever  since.  The  luxurious 
Frederic  had  still,  somewhere  or  other, 
a  capital  yielding  above  three  thou- 
sand a-ycar,  and  of  which  he  could  not 
now  realise  a  franc,  the  title-deeds  to 
various  investments  being  in  the  hands 
of  Duplessis, — the  most  trustworthy  of 
friends,  the  most  upright  of  men, — but 
who  was  in  Bretagne,  and  could  not  be 
got  at.  And  the  time  had  come  at 
Paris  when  you  could  not  get  trust  for 
a  pound  of  horse-flesh,  or  a  daily  supply 
of  fuel.  And  Frederic  Lemercier,  who 
liad  long  since  spent  the  2000  francs 
borrowed  from  Alain  (not  ignobly,  but 
somewhat  ostentatiously,  in  feasting 
any  acquaintance  who  wanted  a  feast), 
and  who  had  .sold  to  any  one  who 
could  afibrd  to  speculate  on  such  dainty 
luxuries, —  clocks,  bronzes,  amber- 
mouthed  pipes, — all  that  had  made  the 
envied  garniture  of  his  bachelor's 
apartment — Frederic  Lemercier  was, 
so  far  as  the  task  of  keeping  body  and 
soul  together,  worse  off  than  any 
English  pauper  who  can  apply  to  the 
Union.  Of  coin'se  he  might  have 
claimed  his  half-pay  of  thirty  sous  as  a 
National  Guard.  But  he  little  knows 
the  true  Parisian  who  imagines  a  seig- 
neur of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  the 
oracle  of  those  with  whom  he  lived, 
and  one  who  knew  life  so  well  that  he 
had  preached  prudence  to  a  seigneur 
of  the  Faubourg  like  Alain  do  Koche- 
briant,  stoopiiig  to  apply  for  the  wages 
of  thirty  sous.  Rations  were  only 
obtained  by  the  wonderful  patience  of 
women,  who  had  children  to  whom 
they  were  both  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  hours,  the  weary  hours,  one  had 
to  wait  before  one  could  get  one's  place 
on  the  line  for  the  distribution  of  that 
atrocious  black  bread  defeated  men, — 
defeated  most  wives  if  only  for  hus- 
bands,— were  defied  only  by  mothers 
and  daughters.  Literally  speaking, 
Lemercier  was  starving.  Alain  had 
been  badly  wounded  in  the  sortie  oi 
the  21st,  and  was  laid  up  in  an  ambu- 
lance.    Even  if  he  could  have  been  got 
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at,  he  had  prohably  nothing  left  to  be- 
stow upon  Lcmercier. 

Lemorcier  <;azcd  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  bombardment, — and  the 
Parisian  j^aiety,  which  some  French 
historian  of  the  siege  calls  douce philo- 
Sophie,  lingering  on  him  still,  he  said 
audibly,  turning  round  to  any  stranger 
who  heard  :  "  Ilapjiiest  of  mortals  that 
we  are !  Under  the  present  Govern- 
ment we  are  never  warned  of  anything 
disagreeable  that  can  happen  ;  we  are 
only  told  of  it  when  it  has  happened, 
and  then  as  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise. I  get  up.  IvaeettxcwW  gendarme. 
'  What  is  that  firing  ?  which  of  our 
provincial  armies  is  taking  Prussia  in 
the  rear  ?  '  '  Monsiein-,'  says  the 
gendarme,  '  it  is  the  Prussian  Krupp 
guns.'  I  look  at  the  proclamation, 
and  my  fears  vanish, — my  heart  is 
relieved.  I  read  that  the  bombard- 
ment is  a  sure  sign  that  the  enemy  is 
worn  out." 

Some  of  the  men  grouped  round 
Frederic  ducked  their  heads  in  terror  ; 
others,  who  knew  that  the  thunderbolt 
launclicd  from  the  plateau  of  Avron 
would  not  fall  on  the  pavements  of 
Paris,  laughed  and  joked.  But  in 
front,  with  no  sign  of  terror,  no  sound 
of  laughter,  stretched,  moving  inch  by 
inch,  the  female  procession  towards  the 
bakery  in  which  the  morsel  of  bread 
for  their  infants  was  doled  out. 

"  Hist,  mot)  ami,"  said  a  deep  voice 
beside  Lemercier.  "  Look  at  those 
women,  and  do  not  wound  their  ears 
by  a  jest." 

Lemercier,  offended  by  that  rebuke, 
though  too  susceptible  to  good  emotions 
not  to  recognise  its  justice,  tried  with, 
feeble  fingers  to  turn  up  his  moustache 
and  to  turn  a  defiant  crest  upon  the 
rchnkcr.  He  was  rather  startled  to 
see  the  tall  martial  form  at  his  side, 
and  to  recognise  Victor  do  Mauleou. 
"  Don't  you  think,  ]M.  Lemercier,"  re- 
sumed the  Vicomte,  half  sadly,  "that 
these  women  arc  worthy  of  better 
hrtsbands  and  sons  than  arc  commonly 


found  among  the  soldiers   whose  uni- 
form we  wear  ?  " 

"  The  National  Guard  !  You  ought 
not  to  sneer  at  tVieiu,  Vicomte, — you 
whose  troop  covered  itself  wirh  glory 
on  the  great  days  of  Villiers  and 
Champigny, — you  in  whose  praise 
even  the  grumtilers  of  Paris  became 
eloquent,  and  in  whom  a  future  Mar- 
shal of  France  is  foretold." 

"  But,  alas  !  more  than  half  of  my 
poor  troop  was  left  on  the  battle-field, 
or  is  now  wrestling  for  mangled 
remains  of  life  in  the  ambulances.  And 
the  new  recruits  with  which  I  took  the 
field  on  the  21st  are  not  likely  to 
cover  themselves  with  glory,  or  insure 
to  their  commander  the  baton  of  a 
marshal." 

"  Ay,  I  heard  when  I  was  in  the 
hospital  that  you  had  publicly  shamed 
some  of  these  recruits,  and  declared 
that  you  would  rather  resign  than  lead 
them  again  to  battle." 

"  True  ;  and  at  this  moment,  for  so 
doing,  I  am  the  man  most  hated  by  the 
rabble  who  supplied  those  recruits." 

The  men,  while  thus  conversing, 
had  moved  slowly  on,  and  were  now  in 
front  of  a  large  cafe,  from  the  interior 
of  which  came  the  sound  of  loud 
bravos  and  clappings  of  hands.  Le- 
mercier's  curiosity  was  excited.  "  For 
what  can  be  that  applause  ?  "  be  said  ; 
"  let  us  look  in  and  see." 

The  room  was  thronged.  In  the 
distance,  on  a  small  raised  platform, 
stood  a  girl  dressed  in  faded  theatrical 
finery,  making  her  obeisance  to  the 
crowd. 

"  Heavens !  "  exclaimed  Frederic — 
"  can  1  trust  my  eyes  ?  Surely  that 
is  the  once  superb  Julie :  has  she  been 
dancing  here  ?  " 

One  of  the  loungers,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  same  world  as  Le- 
mercier, overheard  the  question,  and 
answered  politely  :  "  No,  Monsieur  : 
she  has  been  reciting  verses,  and 
really  declaims  very  well,  considering 
it  is  not  her  vocation.     She  has  uiveu 
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us  extracts  from  Victor  Hugo  and  De 
Mussct  :  and  crowned  all  with  a 
patriotic  liymn  by  Gustave  Rameau, 
— her  old  lover,  if  gossip  be  true." 

ilcanwhile  De  Alauleon,  who  at 
first  had  gliinced  over  tlie  scene  witli 
his  usual  air  of  calm  and  cold  in- 
ditloruncc,  became  suddenly  struck  by 
the  girl's  beautiful  tace,  and  gazed  on 
it  with  a  look  of  startled  suiprise. 

"  Who  and  wliat  did  you  say  that 
poor  fair  creature  is,  M.  Lemercier  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  Mademoiselle  Julie  Cau- 
martin,  and  was  a  very  popular  cory- 
j)hee.  She  has  hereditary  right  to  be 
a  good  dancer,  as  the  daughter  of  a 
once  more  famous  ornament  of  the 
ballet,  la  belle  Leonie — whom  you 
must  liave  seen  in  your  young  days." 

"  Of  course.  Leonie — she  married 
ti  AI.  Surville,  a  silly  hourgeoise  genlil- 
homme,  who  earned  the  hatred  of 
Paris  by  taking  her  off  the  stage.  So 
that  is  her  daughter  !  I  see  no  like- 
ness to  her  mother — much  handsouier. 
Why  does  she  call  herself  Caumartin  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Frederic,  "  a  melan- 
choly but  trite  story.  Leonie  was  left 
a  widow,  and  died  in  want.  AVhat 
could  the  poor  young  daughter  do? 
l?he  found  a  rich  protector,  who  had  in- 
fluence to  get  her  an  appointment  in 
the  ballet :  and  there  she  did  as  most 
girls  so  circumstanced  do — appeared 
under  an  assumed  name,  which  she  has 
since  kept." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Victor,  com- 
passionately. "  Poor  thing  !  she  has 
quitted  the  platform,  and  is  coming 
this  way,  evidently  to  speak  to  you.  1 
saw  her  eyes  brighten  as  she  caught 
sight  of  your  face." 

Lemercier  attempted  a  languid  air 
of  modest  self-complacency  as  the  girl 
now  approached  him.  "  Bon  jour,  M. 
Frederic  1  Ah,  mon  Dieu  J  how  thin 
you  have  grown  !  You  have  been  ill  ?  " 

"  The  hardships  of  a  military  life. 
Mademoiselle.  Ah.  for  the  beaux  jours 
and  tlie  peace  we  insisted  on  destroy- 
ing under  the  Empire  which  we   de- 


stroyed for  listening  to  us  !  But  you 
thrive  well,  I  trust.  I  have  seen  you 
better  dressed,  but  never  in  greater 
beauty." 

The  girl  blushed  as  she  replied, 
"  Do  you  really  think  as  you  speak  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  speak  more  sincerely 
if  I  lived  in  the  legendary  House  of 
Glass." 

The  girl  clutched  his  arm,  and  said 
in  suppressed  tones,  "  Where  is  Gus- 
tave ?  " 

"  Gustave  Rameau  ?  I  have  no 
idea.     Do  you  never  see  him  now  ?  " 

"  Never, — perhaps  I  never  shall  see 
him  again;  but  when  you  do  meet 
him,  say  that  Julie  owes  to  him  her 
livelihood.  An  honest  livelihood,  Mon- 
sieur. He  taught  her  to  love  verses 
— told  her  how  to  recite  them.  I  am 
engaged  at  this  cafe — you  will  find  me 
here  the  same  hour  every  day,  in  case 
— in  case.  You  are  good  and  kind, 
and  will  come  and  tell  me  that  Gus- 
tave is  Well  and  happy  even  if  he 
forgets  me.  Au  revoir  I  Stop,  you  do 
look,   my  poor   Frederic,   as  if — as  if 

pardon  me.  Monsieur  Lemercier, 

is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?  Will  you 
condescend  to  borrow  from  me  ?  I 
am  in  funds." 

Lemercier  at  that  offer  was  nearly 
moved  to  tears.  Famished  though  he 
was,  he  could  not,  however,  have 
touched  that  girl's  earnings. 

"  You  are  an  angel  of  goodness. 
Mademoiselle!  Ah,  how  I  envy  Gus- 
tave Rameau  !  No,  I  don't  want  aid. 
I  am  always  a — rentier" 

"  Biea !  and  if  you  see  Gustave,  you 
will  not  forget." 

"  Rely  on  me.  Come  away,"  he 
said  to  De  Maulcon ;  "  I  don't  want 
to  hear  that  girl  repeat  the  sort  of 
bombast  the  poets  indite  now-a-days. 
It  is  fustain ;  and  that  girl  may  have 
a  brain  of  feather,  but  she  has  a  heart 
of  gold." 

"  True,"  said  Victor,  as  they  re« 
gained  the  street.  "  I  overheard  what 
she  said  to  you.     What  an  iucompre 
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hensible  thing  is  a  woman  !  how  more 
incomprehensible  still  is  a  woman's 
love  I  Ah,  pai'don  me  ;  I  must  leave 
you.  I  see  in  the  procession  a  poor 
woman  known  to  me  'in  better 
days." 

De  Mauleon  walked  towards  the 
woman  he  spoke  of — one  of  the  long 
procession  to  the  bakery — a  child 
clinging  to  her  robe.  A  pale  grief- 
worn  woman,  still  young,  but  with 
the  weariness  of  age  on  lier  face,  and 
the  shadow  of  death  on  her  child's." 

"  I  think  I  see  Madame  Monnier," 
said  De  Mauleon,  softly. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him 
drearily.  A  year  ago,  she  would  have 
blushed  if  addressed  by  a  stranger  in 
a  name  not  lawfully  hers. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  in  hollow  accents 
broken  by  a  cough ;  "  I  don't  know 
you.  Monsieur." 

"  Poor  woman  ! "  he  resumed,  walk- 
ing beside  her  as  she  moved  slowly 
on,  while  the  eyes  of  other  women  in 
the  procession  stared  at  liim  hungrily. 
"  And  your  child  looks  ill  too.  It  is 
your  youngest  ?  " 

"  My  only  one  !  The  others  are  in 
Pere  la  Chaise.  There  are  but  few 
children  alive  in  my  street  now.  God 
has  been  very  merciful, and  taken  them 
to  Himself." 

De  Mauleon  recalled  the  scene  of  a 
neat  comfortable  apartment,  and  the 
healthy  happy  children  at  play  on  the 
floor.  The  mortality  among  the  little 
ones,  especially  in  the  quartier  occu- 
pied by  the  working  classes,  had  of 
late  been  terrible.  The  want  of  food, 
of  fuel,  the  intense  severity  of  the 
weather,  had  swept  them  off  as  by  a 
pestilence. 

"  And  Monnier — what  of  him  ?  No 
doubt  he  is  a  National  Guard,  and  has 
his  pay  ?  " 

The  woman  made  no  answer,  but 
hung  down  her  head.  She  was  stifling 
a  sob.  Till  tlun  her  eyes  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  the  last  source  of 
tears. 


"  He  lives  still  ?  **  continued  Victor, 
pityingly  :   •'  he  is  not  wounded  ?  " 

"  No  :  he  is  well — in  health  j  thank 
you  kindly,  Monsieur." 

"  But  his  pay  is  not  enough  to  help 
you,  and  of  course  he  can  get  no  work. 
Excuse  me  if  I  stopped  you.  It  is 
because  I  owed  Armand  Monnier  a 
little  debt  for  work,  and  I  am  a^hamed 
to  say  that  it  quite  escaped  my  memory 
in  these  terrible  events.  Allow  me, 
Madame,  to  pay  it  to  you,"  and  he 
thrust  his  purse  into  her  hand.  "  I 
think  this  contains  about  the  sum  I 
owed;  if  more  or  less,  we  will  settle 
tlie  difference  later.  Take  care  of  your- 
self." 

He  was  turning  away,  when  the 
woman  caught  hold  of  him. 

"  Stay,  Monsieur.  May  Heaven 
bless  you  I — but — but — -tell  me  what 
name  I  am  to  give  to  Armand.  I 
can't  think  of  any  one  who  owed  him 
money.  It  must  have  been  before 
that  dreadful  strike,  the  beginning  of 
all  our  woes.  Ah,  if  it  were  allowed 
to  curse  any  one,  I  fear  my  last  breath 
would  not  be  a  prayer." 

"  You  would  curse  the  strike,  or  the 
master  who  did  not  forgive  Armand's 
share  in  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no, — the  cruel  man  who 
talked  him  into  it — into  all  that  has 
changed  the  best  workman,  the  kindest 
heart — the — the — "  again  her  voice 
died  in  sobs. 

"  And  who  was  that  man  ?  "  asked 
De  Mauleon,  ftilteringly. 

"  His  name  was  Lebeau.  If  you 
were  a  poor  man,  I  should  say  '  Shun 
him.' " 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  name  you 
mention ;  but  if  we  mean  the  same 
person,  Monnier  cannot  have  met  him 
lately.  He  has  not  been  in  Pai'is  since 
the  siege." 

"  I  suppose  not,  the  coward !  He 
ruined  us — us  who  were  so  happy 
before  J  and  then,  as  Armand  says, 
cast  us  away  as  instruments  he  had 
done    with.      But — but    if   you    do 
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know  him,  and  do  see  him  again,  tell 
him — tell  him  not  to  complete  his 
wrong — not  to  bring  murder  on 
Armand's  soul.  For  Armand  isn't 
what  he  was — and  has  become,  oh,  so 
violent !  I  dare  not  take  this  money 
without  saying  who  gave  it.  He 
would  not  take  money  as  alms  from  an 
aristocrat.  Hush !  he  beat  me  for 
taking  money  from  the  good  Mon- 
sieur Ruoul  de  Vandemar — my  poor 
Armand  beat  me ! " 

De  Mauleon  shuddered.  "  Say 
that  it  is  from  a  customer  whose 
rooms  he  decorated  in  his  spare 
hours  on  his  own  account  before  the 

strike,  — Monsieur ;"    here  he 

utiered  indistinctly  some  unpronounce- 
able name  and  hurried  ofi".  soon  lost 
as  the  streets  grew  darker.  Amid 
groups  of  a  higher  order  of  men — 
military  men,  nobles,  ci-devant  depu- 
ties— among  such  ones  his  name  stood 
very  high.  Not  only  his  bravery  in 
the  recent  sorties  had  been  signal,  but 
a  strong  belief  in  his  military  talents 
had  become  prevalent;  and  conjoined 
with  the  name  he  had  before  estab- 
lished as  a  political  writer,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  vigour  and  saga- 
city with  which  he  had  opposed  the 
war,  he  seemed  certain,  when  peace 
and  order  became  re-established,  of  a 
brilliant  position  and  career  in  a 
future  administration :  not  less  be- 
cause he  had  steadfastly  kept  aloof 
from  the  existing  Governmen:,  which 
it  was  rumoured,  rightly  or  erro- 
neously, that  he  had  been  solicited  to 
join ;  and  from  every  combination  of 
tlie  various  democratic  or  discontented 
factions. 

Quilting  these  more  distinguished 
associates,  he  took  his  way  alone  to- 
wards the  ramparts.  The  day  was 
closing;  the  thunders  of  tlie  cannon 
were  dying  down. 

He  passed  by  a  wine-shop  round 
which  were  gathered  many  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  the  Moblot.s  and 
National  Guards,  mostly  drunk,  and 


loudly  talking  in  vehement  abuse  of 
generals  and  officers  and  commissariat. 
15y  one  of  the  men,  as  he  came  under 
the  glare  of  a  petroleum  lamp  (there 
was  gas  no  longer  in  the  dismal  city) 
he  was  recognised  as  the  commander 
wlio  had  dared  to  insist  on  discipline, 
and  disgrace  honest  patriots  who 
claimed  to  tbem-iclves  the  sole  option 
between  fight  and  flight.  Tiie  man 
was  one  of  those  patriots — one  of  the 
new  recruits  whom  Victor  had  shamed 
and  dismissed  for  mutiny  and  coward- 
ice. He  made  a  drunken  plunge  at 
his  former  chief,  shouting,  ".4  bos 
Varislo  !  Comrades,  this  is  the  co- 
quia  De  Mauleon  who  is  paid  by  the 
Prvissians  for  getting  us  killed."  "  A 
la  lanterne  !  A  la  lanternel"  stam- 
mered and  hiccupped  others  of  the 
group  ;  but  they  did  not  stir  to  execute 
their  threat.  Dimly  seen  as  the  stern 
face  and  sinewy  form  of  the  threatened 
man  was  by  their  drowsied  eyes,  the 
name  of  De  Mauleon,  the  man  without 
fear  of  a  foe,  and  without  ruth  for  a 
mutineer,  sufficed  to  protect  him  from 
outrage  ;  and  with  a  slight  movement 
of  his  arm  that  sent  his  denouncer 
reeling  against  the  lamp-post,  De 
Mauleon  passed  on  : — when  another 
man,  in  the  uniform  of  a  National 
Guard,  bounded  from  the  door  of  the 
tavern,  crying  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Who  said  De  Mauleon  ? — let  me 
look  on  him : "  and  Victor,  who  had 
strode  on  with  slow  lion-like  steps, 
cleaving  the  crowd,  turned,  and  saw 
before  him  in  the  gleaming  light  a 
face,  in  which  the  bold,  frank, 
intelligent  aspect  of  former  days 
was  lost  in  a  wild,  reckless,  savage 
expression  —  the  face  of  Armand 
Monnier. 

"  Ha !  are  you  really  Victor  de 
Mauleon  ? "  asked  Monnier,  not 
tiei-cely,  but  under  his  breath, — in  that 
sort  of  stage  whisper,  which  is  the 
natural  utterance  of  excited  men 
under  the  mingled  influence  of  potent 
drink  and  hoarded  rage. 
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"Certainly  j  I  am  Victor  de 
Mauleon." 

"  And  you  were  in  command^  of  the 

company  of  tiie  National  Guard 

on  the  30th  of  November  at  Chani- 
pigny  and  Villiers  ?  " 

"I  was." 

"  And  you  shot  with  your  own  hand 
an  officer  belonging  to  another  com- 
pany who  refused  to  join  yours  ?  " 

"  I  shot  a  cowardly  soldier  who  ran 
away  from  the  enemy,  and  seemed  a 
ringleader  of  other  runaways;  and  in 
so  doing,  I  saved  from  dishonour  the 
best  part  of  his  comrades." 

"The  man  was  no  coward.  He  was 
an  enlightened  Frenchman,  and  worth 
fifty  of  such  aristos  as  you ;  and  he 
knew  better  than  his  officers  that  he 
was  to  be  led  to  an  idle  slaughter. 
Idle — I  say  idle.  What  was  France 
the  better,  how  was  Paris  the  safer, 
for  the  senseless  butchery  of  that  day  ? 
You  mutinied  against  a  wiser  general 
than  Saint  Trochu  when  you  murdered 
that  mutineer." 

"  Armand  Monnier,  you  are  not 
quite  sober  to-night,  or  I  would  argue 
with  you  that  question.  liut  you  no 
doubt  are  brave  :  how  and  why  do  you 
take  the  part  of  a  runaway  ?  " 

"  How  and  why  ?  He  was  my 
brother,  and  you  own  you  murdered 
him  :  my  brother — the  sagest  head  in 
Paris.  If  I  had  listened  to  him,  I 
should  not  be, — lah  ! — no  matter 
now  what  I  am." 

"  1  could  not  know  he  was  your 
brother;  but  if  he  had  been  mine  I 
would  have  done  the  same." 

Here  Victor's  lip  quivered,"  for 
Monnier  griped  him  by  the  arm,  and 
looked  him  in  the  face  with  wild  stony 
eyes. 

"  I  recollect  that  voice  !  Yet — yet 
— you  say  you  are  a  noble,  a  Vicomte — 
Victor  de  Mauleon  !  and  you  shot  my 
brother !  " 

Here  he  passed  his  left  hand  rapidly 
over  his  forehead.  The  fumes  of  wine 
still   clouded   his    mind,   but    rays  of 


intelligence  broke  through  the  cloud. 
Suddenly  he  said  in  a  loud,  and  calm, 
and  natural  voice — 

"  Mons.  le  Vicomte,  you  accost  me 
as  Armand  Monnier — pray  how  do  you 
know  my  name  ?  " 

"How  should  I  not  know  it?  I 
have  looked  into  the  meetings  of  the 
'  Clubs  rouges'  I  have  heard  you 
speak,  and  naturally  asked  your  name. 
Bon  soir,  M.  jMonnier !  When  you 
reflect  in  cooler  moments,  you  will  see 
that  if  patriots  excuse  Brutus  for  first 
dishonouring  and  then  executing  his 
own  son,  an  officer  charged  to  defend 
his  country  may  be  surely  pardoned 
for  slaying  a  runaway  to  whom  he 
was  no  relation,  when  in  slaying  he 
saved  the  man's  name  and  kindred 
from  dishonour — unless,  indeed,  you 
insist  on  telling  the  world  why  he  was 
slain." 

"  I  know  your  voice — I  know  it. 
Every  sound  becomes  clearer  to  my 
ear.     And  if •" 

But  while  Monnier  thus  spoke,  De 
Mauleon  had  hastened  on.  Monnier 
looked  round,  saw  him  gone,  but  did 
not  pursue.  He  was  just  intoxicated 
enough  to  know  that  his  footsteps 
were  not  steady,  and  he  turned  back 
to  the  wine-shop  and  asked  surlily  for 
more  wine.  Could  you  have  seen  him 
then  as  he  leant  swinging  himself  to 
and  fro  against  the  wall — had  you 
known  the  man  two  years  ago,  you 
would  have  been  a  brute  if  you  felt 
disgust.  You  could  only  have  felt 
that  profound  compassion  with  which 
we  gaze  on  a  great  royalty  fallen. 
For  the  grandest  of  all  royalties  is 
that  which  takes  its  crown  from 
Nature,  needing  no  accident  of  birth. 
And  Nature  made  the  mind  of 
Armand  Monnier  king-like  ;  endowed 
it  with  lofty  scorn  of  meanness  and 
falsehood  and  dishonour,  with  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  heart  which  had 
glow  enougli  to  spare  from  ties  of 
kindred  and  hearth  and  home,  to 
extend    to    those    distant    circles    of 
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humanity  over  which  royal  natures 
would  fain  extend  the  shadow  of  their 
sceptre. 

How  had  the  royalty  of  the  man's 
nature  fallen  thus?  Royalty  rarely 
falls  from  its  own  constitutional  faults. 
It  falls  when,  ceasing  to  he  royal,  it 
becomes  subservient  to  had  advisers. 
And  what  bad  advisers,  always  appeal- 
ing to  his  better  qualities  and  so 
enlisting  his  worscr,  had  discrowned 
this  mechanic? 

"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thin;?," 

says  the  old-fashioned  poet.  "  Not 
£0,"  says  the  modern  philosopher; 
"  a  little  knowledge  is  safer  than  no 
knowledge."  Pos-ibly,  as  all  indivi- 
duals and  all  communities  must  go 
through  the  stage  of  a  little  know- 
ledge before  they  can  arrive  at  that 
of  much  knowledge,  the  philosopher's 
assertion  may  be  right  in  the  long-run, 
and  applied  to  humankind  in  genei'al. 
But  there  is  a  period,  as  there  is  a 
class,  in  which  a  little  knowledge 
tends  to  terrible  demoralisation.  And 
Armand  Monnier  lived  in  that  period 
and  was  one  of  that  class.  Thu  little 
knowledge  that  his  mind,  impulsive 
and  ardent,  had  picked  up  out  of 
books  that  warred  with  the  great 
foundati(ms  of  existing  society,  bad 
originated  in  ill  advices.  A  man 
stored  with  much  knowledge  would 
never  have  let  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil's  denunciations  of  marriage 
rites,  or  Louis  Blanc's  vindication  of 
Robespierre  as  the  representative  of 
the  working  against  the  middle  class, 
influence  his  practical  life.  He  would 
have  assessed  such  opinions  at  their 
real  worth ;  and  whatever  that  worth 
might  seem  to  him,  would  not  to  such 
opinions  have  committed  the  conduct 
of  his  life.  Opinion  is  not  fateful: 
conduct  is.  A  little  knowledge  crazes 
an  earnest,  warm-blooded,  powerful 
creature  like  Armand  Monnier  into  a 
fanatic.  He  takes  an  opinion  which 
pleases  him  as  a  revelation  from  the 


gods ;  that  opinion  shapes  his  conduct ; 
that  conduct  is  bis  fate.  Woe  to  the 
philos()i)her  who  serenely  flings  before 
tiie  little  knowk'dge  of  the  artisan, 
doj^mas  as  harmless  as  the  Atlantis 
of  Plato  if  only  to  be  discussed  by 
philosophers,  and  deadly  as  the  torches 
of  Ate  if  seized  as  articles  of  a  creed 
by  fanatics !  But  thrice  woe  to  the 
artisan  who  makes  himself  the  zealot 
of  the  Dogma ! 

Poor  Armand  acts  on  the  opinions 
he  adopts ;  proves  his  contempt  for 
the  marriage  state  by  living  with  the 
wife  of  another ;  resents,  as  natures 
so  inherently  manly  must  do,  the 
Society  that  visits  on  her  his  defiance 
of  its  laws ;  throws  himself,  head 
foremost,  against  that  Society  alto- 
gether ;  necessarily  joins  all  who  have 
other  reasons  for  hostility  to  Society ; 
he  himself  having  every  inducement 
not  to  join  indiscriminate  strikes — 
high  wages,  a  liberal  employer,  ample 
savings,  the  certainty  of  soon  becoming 
employer  himself.  No ;  that  is  not 
enough  to  the  fanatic :  he  persists  on 
being  dujie  and  victim.  He,  this 
great  king  of  labour,  crowned  by 
Nature,  and  cursed  with  that  degree 
of  little  knowledge  which  does  not 
comprehend  how  much  more  is  re- 
quired before  a  schoilboy  would  admit 
it  to  be  knowledge  at  all, — he  rushes 
into  the  maddest  of  all  speculations — 
that  of  the  artisan  with  little  know- 
ledge and  enormous  faith — that  which 
intrusts  the  safety  and  repose  and 
dignity  of  life  to  some  ambitious 
adventurer,  who  u-^es  his  warm  heart 
for  the  adventurer's  frigid  purpose, 
much  as  the  lawyer-government  of 
September  used  the  Communists, — 
much  as,  in  every  revolution  of 
France,  a  Bertrand  has  used  a 
Raton — much  as,  till  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet,  men  very  much  worse 
than  Victor  de  Mauleon  will  use  men 
very  much  better  than  Armand 
Mcmnier,  if  the  Armand  Monnicrs 
disdain    the    modesty     of    an     Isaac 
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Newt  )n  on  hearing  that  a  theorem  to 
whicli  ne  had  given  all  the  stren;:;th 
of  his  y/atient  intellect  was  disputed  : 
"It  may  be  so;"  meanin<:r,  I  sup- 
pose, that  it  requires  a  large  amount 


of  experience  ascertained  before  a  man 
of  much  knowledge  becomes  that 
which  a  man  of  little  knowledge  is  at 
a  jump — the  fanatic  of  an  experiment 
untried. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Scarcely  bad  De  Mauleon  quitted 
Lemercier  before  the  latter  was  joined 
by  two  loungers  scarcely  less  famished 
than  himself — Savarin  and  De  Breze. 
Like  himself,  too,  both  had  been  suf- 
ferers from  illness,  though  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  consigned  to  an  hospiti  1. 
All  manner  of  diseases  then  had  com- 
bined to  form  the  pestilence  which 
filled  the  streets  with  unregarded 
hearses — bronchitis,  pneumonia,  small- 
pox, a  strange  sort  of  spurious  dysen- 
tery much  more  speedily  fatal  tlian 
the  genuine.  The  three  men,  a  year 
before  so  sleek,  looked  like  ghosts 
under  the  withering  sky ;  yet  all 
three  retained  embers  of  the  native 
Parisian  humour,  which  their  very 
breath  on  meeting  sufficed  to  kindle 
up  into  jubilant  sparks  or  rapid 
flashes. 

"  There  are  two  consolations,"  said 
Savarin,  as  the  friends  strolled  or 
rather  crawled  towards  the  Boule- 
vards— "  two  consolations  for  the 
gourmet  and  for  the  proprietor  in 
these  days  of  trial  for  the  gourmand, 
because  the  price  of  truffles  is  come 
down." 

"  Truffles  !  "  gasped  De  Breze,  with 
watering  mouth  ;  "  impossible  !  They 
are  gone  with  the  age  of  gold," 

"Not  so.  I  sjieak  on  the  best 
authority — my  laundress;  for  she 
attends  the  siiccursale  in  the  Rue  de 
Chateaudun;  and  if  the  poor  woman, 
being,    luckily    for    me,    a  childless 


widow,  gets  a  morsel  she  can  spare, 
she  sells  it  to  me." 

"  Sells  it ! "  feebly  exclaimed 
Lemercier.  "  Croesus !  you  have 
money,  then,  and  can  buy  ?  " 

"Sells  it — on  credit!  I  am  to 
pension  her  for  life  if  I  live  to  have 
money  again.  Don't  interrupt  me. 
This  honest  woman  goes  this  morning 
to  the  succursule.  I  promise  myself 
a  delicious  hifteclc  of  horse.  She 
gains  the  siiccursale,  and  the  emploi/e 
informs  her  that  there  is  nothing  left 
in  his  store  except — truffles.  A  glut 
of  those  in  the  market  allows  him  to 
offer  her  a  bargain — seven  francs  la 
boUe.  Send  me  seven  francs,  De  Breze, 
and  you  shall  share  the  banquet." 

De  Breze  shook  his  head  ex- 
pressively. 

"  But,"  resumed  Savarin,  "  though 
credit  exists  no  more  except  with  my 
laundress,  upon  terms  of  which  the 
usury  is  necessarily  proportioned  to 
the  risk,  yet,  as  L  had  the  honour 
before  to  observe,  there  is  comfort  for 
the  proprietor.  The  instinct  of  pro- 
perty is  imperishable." 

"  Not  in  the  house  where  I  lodge," 
said  Lemercier,  "Two  soldiers  were 
billeted  there;  and  during  my  stay 
in  the  ambulance  they  enter  my  rooms, 
and  cart  away  all  of  the  little  furniture 
left  there,  except  a  bed  and  a  table. 
Brought  before  a  court-martial,  they 
defend  themselves  by  saying,  'The 
rooms  were  abandoned.*     The  excuse 
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was  held  valid.  They  were  let  off 
with  a  reprimand  and  a  promise  to 
restore  what  was  not  already  disposed 
of.  They  have  restored  me  another 
table  and  four  chairs." 

"  Nevertheless,  they  had  the  in- 
stinct of  property,  though  erroneously 
developed,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  deemed  any  excuse  for  their  act 
necessary.  Now  for  my  instance  of 
the  inherent  tenacity  of  that  instinct. 
A  worthy  citizen  in  want  of  fuel  sees 
a  door  in  a  garden  wall,  and  naturally 
carries  off  the  door.  He  is  appre- 
hended by  a  gendarme  who  sees  tlie 
act.  *  Voleur,'  he  cries  to  the  gen- 
darme, '  do  you  want  to  rob  me  of  my 
property  ? '  •  That  door  your  pro- 
perty ?  I  saw  you  take  it  away.' 
'  You  confess/  cried  the  citizen, 
triumphantly — '  jou  confess  that  it  is 
my  property ;  for  you  saw  me  ap- 
propiiaie  it.'  Thus  you  see  how  im- 
perishable is  the  instinct  of  property. 
No  sooner  does  it  disappear  as  yours 
than  it  reappears  as  mine." 

"  I  would  laugh  if  I  could,"  said 
Lemercier,  "  but  such  a  convulsion 
would  be  fatal.  Dicu  de  dieu,  how 
empty  I  am ! "  He  reeled  as  he 
spoke,  and  clunoj  to  De  Breze  for 
support.  De  Breze  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  selfish  of  men. 
But  at  that  moment,  when  a  generous 
man  might  be  excused  for  being  self- 
ish enough  to  desire  to  keep  the 
little  that  he  had  for  his  own  reprieve 
from  starvation,  this  egotist  became 
superb.  "  Friends,"  he  cried,  with 
enthusiasm,  "  I  have  something  yet 
in  my  pocket  j  we  will  dine,  all  three 
of  us." 

"  Dine ! "  faltered  Lemercier. 
"  Dine !  I  have  not  dined  since  I 
left  the  hospital.  I  breakfasted  yes- 
terday— on  two  mice  upon  toast. 
Dainty,  but  not  nutritious.  And  I 
shared  them  with  Fox." 

**  Fox !  Fox  lives  still,  then  ?  " 
cried  De  Breze,  startled. 

"  In  a  sort  of  way  he   does.     But 


one  mouse  since  yesterday  morning  is 
not  much ;  and  he  can't  expect  that 
every  day." 

*'  Why  don't  you  take  him  out  ?  " 
asked  Savarin.  "  Give  him  a  chance 
of  picking  up  a  bone  somewhere." 

"  I  dare  not ;  he  would  be  picked 
up  himself.  Dogs  are  getting  very 
valuable :  they  sell  for  50  francs 
apiece.  Come,  De  Breze,  where  are 
we  to  dine  ?  " 

"  I  and  Savarin  can  dine  at  the 
London  Tavern  upon  rat  pdU  or 
jugged  cat.  But  it  would  be  imper- 
tinence to  invite  a  satrap  like  yourself, 
who  has  a  whole  dog  in  his  larder — 
a  dish  of  50  francs — a  dish  for  a  king. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Frederic.  Allons, 
Savarin." 

"  I  feasted  you  on  better  meats  than 
dog  when  I  could  afford  it,"  said 
Frederic,  plaintively ;  "  and  the  first 
time  you  invite  me  you  retract  the 
invitation.      Be  it  so.     Bon  appetit." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  De  Breze,  catching 
Frederic's  arm  as  he  turned  to  de- 
part. "  Of  course  I  was  but  jesting. 
Only  another  day,  when  my  pockets 
will  be  empty,  do  think  what  an  ex- 
CL'llent  thing  a  roasted  dog  is,  and 
make  up  your  mind  while  Fox  has  still 
some  little  tlesh  on  his  bones." 

"  Flesh  !  "  said  Savarin,  detaining 
them.  "Look  !  See  how  right  Vol- 
taire was  in  saying,  '  Amusement  is 
the  first  necessity  of  civilised  man.' 
Paris  can  do  without  bread;  Paris 
still  retains  Polichinello." 

He  pointed  to  the  puppet-show, 
round  which  a  crowd,  not  of  children 
alone,  but  of  men — middle-aged  and 
old — were  collected  ;  while  sous  were 
dropped  into  the  tin  handed  round  by 
a  squalid  boy. 

"  And,  mon  ami"  whispered  De 
Brdze  to  Lemercier,  with  the  voice  of 
a  tempting  fiend,  "  observe  how  Punch 
is  without  his  dog." 

It  was  true.  The  dog  was  gone, — 
its  place  supplied  by  a  melancholy 
emaciated  cat. 
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Frederic  crawled  towards  the 
squalid  boy.  "  What  has  become  of 
Punch's  dog  ?  " 

"  We  ate  him  last  Sunday.  Next 
Sunday  we  sliall  have  the  cat  in  a 
pie,"  said  the  urchin,  with  a  sensual 
smack  of  the  lips. 


'  "  0  Fox  !  Fox  !  "  muminreJ  Fre- 
deric, as  the  three  men  went  s'.owly 
down  tlirough  the  darkening  streets 
— the  roar  of  the  Prussian  guns 
heard  afar,  while  distinct  and  near 
rang  the  laugli  of  the  idlers  round 
the  Punch  without  a  dog. 


CHAPTER    III. 


WniLE  De  Breze  and  his  friends  were 
feasting  at  the  Cafe,  Anc/lais,  and  far- 
ing better  than  the  host  liad  promised 
— for  the  bill  of  fare  comprised  such 
luxuries  as  ass,  mule,  peas,  tried  pota- 
toes, and  champagne  (champiigiie  in 
some  mysterious  way  was  inexhaustible 
during  the  time  of  famine) — a  very 
difi'erent  group  had  assembled  in  the 
rooms  of  isaura  Cicogna.  She  and  the 
Venosta  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
extreme  destitution  to  which  many 
richer  persons  had  been  reduced.  It 
is  true  that  Isaura's  fortune,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  absent  Louvier,  and 
invested  in  the  new  street  that  was  to 
have  been,  brought  no  return.  It  was 
true  that  in  that  street  the  Venosta, 
dreaming  of  cent,  percent., liad  invested 
all  her  savings.  But  the  Venosta,  at 
the  first  announcement  of  war,  had 
insisted  on  retaining  in  hand  a  small 
sum  from  the  amount  Isaura  had 
received  from  her  "roman,"  that  might 
suffice  for  current  expenses,  and  with 
yet  more  acute  foresight  had  laid  in 
storesof  provisions  and  fuel  immediately 
after  the  probability  of  a  siege  became 
apparent.  But  even  the  provident 
mind  of  the  Venosta  had  never  foreseen 
that  the  siege  would  endure  so  long, 
or  that  the  prices  of  all  articles  of 
necessity  would  rise  so  high.  And 
meanwhile  all  resources— money,  fuel, 
provisions — had  been  largely  drawn 
upon  by  the  charity  and  benevolence 


of  Isaura,  without  much  remonstrance 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Venosta,  whose 
nature  was  very  accessible  to  pity. 
Unfortunately,  too,  of  late  money  and 
provisions  had  failed  to  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Rnmeau,  their  "income  con- 
sisting partly  of  rents,  no  longer  paid, 
and  the  profits  of  a  sleeping  partner- 
ship in  the  old  shop,  from  which  custom 
had  departed  ;  so  that  they  came  to 
share  the  fireside  and  meals  at  the 
rooms  of  their  son's  fiancee  with  little 
scruple,  because  utterly  unaware  that 
the  money  retanaed  and  the  provisions 
stored  by  the  Venosta  were  now 
nearly  exhausted. 

The  patriotic  ardour  which  had  first 
induced  the  elder  Rameau  to  volunteer 
his  services  as  a  National  Guard,  had 
been  ere  this  cooled  if  not  suppressed, 
first  by  the  hardships  of  the  duty,  and 
then  by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  his 
associates,  and  their  ribald  talk  and 
obscene  songs.  He  was  much  beyond 
the  age  at  which  he  could  be  registered. 
His  son  was,  however,  compelled  to 
become  his  substitute,  though  from  his 
sickly  health  and  delicate  frame  at- 
tached to  that  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  which  took  no  part  in  actual 
engagements,  and  was  supposed  to  do 
work  on  the  ramparts  and  maintain 
order  in  the  city. 

In  that  duty,  so  opposed  to  his  tastes 
and  habits,  Gustave  signalised  himself 
as  one  of  the  loudest  declaimersaorainst 
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the  imbecility  of  the  Government,  and 
in  the  demand  for  iramediate  and 
enerrjetic  action,  no  matter  at  what  loss 
of  life,  on  the  i):irt  of  all — except  the 
heroic  force  to  which  he  himself  was  at- 
tached. Still,  despite  his  military  la 
hours,  Gustave  found  leisure  to  contri- 
bute to  Red  journals,  and  his  contribu- 
tions paid  him  tolerably  well.  'J'odohim 
justice,  his  parents  concealed  from  him 
the  extent  of  their  destitution ;  they, 
on  their  part,  not  aware  tiiat  he  was 
so  able  to  assist  them,  rather  fearing 
that  he  himself  had  nothing  else  for 
support  but  his  scanty  pay  as  a  National 
Guard.  In  fact,  of  late  the  parents 
and  son  had  seen  little  of  each  other. 
M.Kamean,  though  a  Liberal  politician, 
was  Liberal  as  a  tradesmen,  not  as  a 
Ked  Republican  or  a  Socialist.  And, 
though  little  heeding  his  son's  theories 
while  the  Empire  secured  liim  from  the 
practical  effect  of  tliem,  he  was  now  as 
sincerely  frightened  at  the  chance  of 
the  Communists  becoming  rampant  as 
most  of  the  Parisian  tradesmen  were. 
Madame  Rameau,  on  her  side,  though 
she  had  the  dislike  to  aristocrats  which 
was  prevalent  with  her  class,  was  a 
staunch  Roman  Catholic ;  and  seeing 
in  the  disasters  that  had  befallen  her 
country  the  punishment  justly  incurred 
by  its  sins,  could  not  but  be  shocked  by 
the  opinions  of  Gustave,  though  she 
little  knew  that  he  was  the  author  of 
certain  articles  in  certain  journals,  in 
which  these  opinions  were  proclaimed 
with  a  vehemence  far  exceeding  tlat 
which  they  assumed  in  his  conversa- 
tion. She  had  spoken  to  him  with  warm 
anger,  mixed  with  passionate  tears, 
on  his  irreligious  principles ;  and  from 
that  moment  Gustave  shunned  to  give 
her  another  opportunity  of  insulting 
his  pride  and  depreciating  his  wisdom. 
Partly  to  iivoid  meeting  his  parents, 
partly  because  he  recoiled  almost  as 
much  from  the  ennui  of  meeting  the 
other  visitors  at  her  apartments — the 
Paris  ladies  associated  with  her  in  the 
ambulance,  Raoul  de  Vandemar,  whom 


he  especially  hated,  and  the  Abbe 
Vcrtpre,  who  had  recently  come  into 
intimate  friendship  with  both  the 
Italian  ladies — his  visits  to  Isaura  had 
become  exceedingly  rare.  He  made 
his  incessant  military  duties  the  pretext 
for  absenting  himself;  and  now,  on 
this  evening,  there  were  gathered 
round  Isaura's  hearth  —  on  which 
burned  almost  the  last  of  the  hoarded 
fuel — the  Venosta,  the  two  Rameaus, 
the  Abbe  Vertpre,  who  was  attached 
as  confessor  to  the  society  of  which 
Isaura  was  so  zealous  a  member.  The 
old  priest  and  the  young  poetess  had 
become  dear  friends.  There  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  woman  (and  especially 
of  a  woman  at  once  so  gifted  and  so 
childlike  as  Isaura,  combining  an  innate 
tendency  towards  faith  with  a  restless 
iuquisitiveness  of  intellect,  which  is 
always  suggesting  query  or  doubt)  a 
craving  for  something  afar  from  the 
sphere  of  her  sorrow,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  through  that  "  bridal  of 
the  earth  and  sky "  which  we  call 
religion.  And  hence  to  natures  like 
Isaura's,  that  link  between  the  woman 
and  the  priest,  which  the  philosophy 
of  France  has  never  been  able  to  dis- 
sever. 

"  It  is  growing  late,"  said  Madame 
Rameau ;  "  I  am  beginning  to  feel 
uneasy.  Our  dear  Isaura  is  not  yet 
returned." 

"You  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sion," said  the  Abbe.  "The  ladies 
attached  to  the  ambulance  of  which  she 
is  so  tender  and  zealous  a  sister  incur 
no  risk.  There  are  always  brave  men 
related  to  the  sick  and  wounded  who 
see  to  the  safe  return  of  the  women. 
My  poor  Raoul  visits  that  ambulance 
daily.  His  kinsman,  M.  Rochebriant, 
is  there  among  the  wounded." 

"  Not  seriously  hurt,  I  hope,"  said 
the  Venosta  ;  "  not  disfigured  ?  He 
was  so  handsome  ;  it  is  only  the  ugly 
warrior  whom  a  scar  on  the  face 
improves." 

"Don't   be  alarmed,   Signora;  thi 
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Prussian  guns  spared  his  face.  His 
wounds  in  tbeniselves  were  not  dan- 
gerous, but  he  lost  a  good  deal  of 
blood.  Raoul  and  tbe  Christian 
brothers  found  him  insensible  among  a 
he  ip  of  the  slain," 

"  M.  de  Vandemar  seems  to  have 
very  soon  recovered  tbe  shock  of  his 
poor  brother's  death,"  said  Madame 
Rameau.  "  There  is  very  little  heart 
in  an  aristocrat." 

The  Abbe's  mild  brow  contracted. 
"  Have  more  charity,  my  daughter. 
It  is  because  Raoul's  sorrow  for  his 
lost  brother  is  so  deep  and  so  holy  that 
he  devotes  himself  more  than  ever  to 
the  service  of  the  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  He  said,  a  day  or  two  after 
the  burial,  when  plans  for  a  monument 
to  Enguerrand  were  submitted  to  him 
— '  May  my  prayer  be  vouchsafed,  and 
my  life  be  a  memorial  of  him  more 
acceptable  to  his  gentle  spirit  tlian 
monuments  of  bronze  or  marble.  May 
I  be  divinely  guided  and  sustained  in 
my  desire  to  do  such  good  acts  as  he 
would  have  done  had  he  been  spared 
longer  to  earth.  And  whenever 
tempted  to  weary,  may  my  conscience 
whisper,  Betray  not  the  trust  left  to 
thee  by  thy  brother,  lest  thou  be  not 
reunited  to  him  at  last.'" 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon ! "  murmured 
Madame  Rameau,  humbly,  while  the 
Venosta  burst  into  tears. 

The  Abbe,  though  a  most  sincere 
and  earnest  ecclesiastic,  was  a  cheery 
and  genial  man  of  the  world ;  and,  in 
order  to  relieve  Madame  Kameau  from 
tbe  painful  self-reproach  he  had  before 
excited,  he  turned  the  conversation. 
"  I  must  beware,  however,"  he  said, 
with  his  pleasant  laugh,  "  as  to  the 
company  in  which  I  interfere  in  family 
questions  j  and  especially  in  which  I 
defend  my  poor  llaoul  from  any  charge 
brought  against  him.  For  some  good 
friend  this  day  sent  me  a  terrible 
organ  of  communistic  philosophy,  in 
which  we  humble  priests  are  very 
roughly   handled,   and   1   myself  am 


specially  singled  out  by  name  as  a 
pestilent  intermeddler  in  the  affairs  of 
private  households.  I  am  said  to  set 
tbe  women  against  the  brave  men  who 
are  friends  of  the  people,  and  am  c;»u- 
tioned  by  very  truculent  threats  to 
cease  from  such  villanous  practices." 
And  here  with  a  dry  humour  that 
turned  into  ridicule  what  would  other- 
wise have  excited  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion among  his  listeners,  he  read  aloud 
passages  replete  with  the  sort  of  false 
eloquence  which  was  then  the  vogue 
among  the  Red  journals.  In  these 
passages,  not  only  the  Abbe  was  pointed 
out  for  popular  execration,  but  Raoul 
de  Vandemar,  though  not  expressly 
named,  was  clearly  indicated  as  a  pupil 
of  the  Abbe's,  the  type  of  a  lay  Jesuit. 

The  Venosta  alone  did  not  sliare  iu 
the  contemptuous  laughter  with  which 
the  inflated  style  of  these  diatribes 
inspired  the  Rameaus.  Her  simple 
Italian  mind  was  horror-stricken  by 
language  which  the  Abb6  treated  with 
ridicule. 

"  Ah  !"  said  M.  Rameau,  "  I  guess 
the  author — that  firebrand  Felix 
Pyat." 

•'  No,"  answered  the  Abb^ ;  "  the 
writer  signs  himself  by  the  name  of 
a  more  learned  atheist — Diderot  le 
jeune." 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Raoul 
entered,  accompanying  Isaura.  A 
change  had  come  over  the  face  of  the 
young  Vandemar  since  his  brother's 
death.  The  lines  about  the  mouth  bad 
deepened,  the  cheeks  had  lost  their 
rounded  contour  and  grown  somewhat 
hollow.  But  the  expression  was  iis 
serene  as  ever,  perhaps  even  less  pen- 
sively melancholy.  His  whole  aspect 
was  that  of  a  man  who  has  sorrosved, 
but  been  supported  in  sorrow;  per'naps 
it  was  more  sweet — certainly  it  was 
more  lofty. 

And,  as  if  there  were  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  his  presence  something  that 
communicated  the  likeness  of  his  own 
soul  to  others,  since  Isaura  had  beeu 
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brought  into  his  companionship,  her 
own  lovely  face  had  caught  the  ex- 
pression that  prevailed  in  his — that, 
too,  had  become  more  sweet — that, 
too,  had  become  more  lofty. 

The  friendship  that  had  grown  up 
between  these  two  young  mourners 
was  of  a  very  rare  nature.  It  had  in 
it  no  sentiment  that  could  ever  warm 
into  the  passion  of  human  love.  Indeed, 
had  Isaura's  heart  been  free  to  give 
away,  love  for  Raoul  de  Vandcmar 
would  have  seemed  to  her  a  profana- 
tion. He  was  never  more  priestly  than 
when  he  was  most  tender.  And  the 
tenderness  of  Raoul  towards  her  was 
that  of  some  saint-like  nature  towards 
the  acolyte  whom  it  attracted  upwards. 
He  had  once,  just  before  Eiiguerrand's 
death,  spoken  to  Isaura  with  a  touch- 
ing candour  as  to  his  own  predilection 
for  a  monastic  life.  "  The  worldly 
avocations  that  open  useful  and  hononr- 
aole  careers  for  others  have  no  charm 
for  me.  I  care  not  for  riches  nor 
power,  nor  honours  nor  fame.  The 
austerities  of  the  conventual  life  have 
no  terror  for  me  j  on  tlie  contrary,  they 
have  a  charm,  for  with  them  are  ab- 
straction from  earth  and  meditation 
on  heaven.  In  earlier  years  I  might, 
like  other  men,  have  cherished  dreams 
of  human  love,  and  felicity  in  married 
life,  but  for  the  sort  of  veneration  with 
which  I  regarded  one  to  whom  I  owe — 
humanly  speaking — whatever  of  good 
there  may  be  in  me.  Just  when  first 
taking  my  place  among  the  society  of 
young  men  who  banish  from  their  life 
all  thought  of  another,  I  came  under 
the  influence  of  a  woman  who  taught 
me  to  see  that  holiness  was  beauty. 
She  gradually  associated  me  with  her 
acts  of  benevolence,  and  from  her  I 
learned  to  love  God  too  well  not  to  be 
indulgent  to  his  creatures.  1  know 
not  whether  the  attachment  I  felt  to 
her  could  have  been  inspired  in  one 
who  had  not  from  childhood  conceived 
a  romance,  not  perhaps  justified  by 
history,  for  the  ideal  images  of  chivalry. 
TOL.  II. 


My  feeling  for  her  at  first  was  that  of 
the  pure  and  poetic  homage  which  a 
young  knight  was  permitted,  sans  re- 
pruche,  to  render  to  some  fair  queen 
or  chatelaine,  whose  colours  he  wore  in 
the  lists,  whose  spotless  repute  he  would 
have  perilled  his  life  to  defend.  But 
soon  even  that  sentiment,  pure  as  it" 
was,  became  chastened  from  all  breath 
of  earthly  love,  in  proportion  as  the 
admiration  refined  itself  into  reverence. 
She  has  often  urged  me  to  marry,  but 
I  have  no  bride  on  this  earth.  I  do 
but  want  to  see  Enguerrand  happily 
married,  and  then  I  quit  the  world  for 
the  cloister." 

But  after  Euguerrand's  death,  Raoul 
resigned  all  idea  of  the  convent.  That 
eveniniT,  as  he  attended  to  their  homes 
Isaura  and  the  other  ladies  attached 
to  the  ambulance,  he  said,  in  answer 
to  inquiries  about  his  mother,  "  She  is 
resigned  and  calm.  I  have  promised 
her  I  will  not,  while  she  lives,  bury 
her  other  son :  I  renounce  my  dreams 
of  the  monastery." 

Raoul  did  not  remain  many  minutes 
at  Isaura's.  The  Abbe  accompanied 
him  on  his  way  home,  "  I  have  a  re- 
quest to  make  to  you,*'  said  the 
former ;  "  you  know,  of  course,  your 
distant  cousin  the  Vicomte  de  Mau- 
leon  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Not  so  well  as  I  onght,  for 
Enguerrand  liked  him." 

"  Well  enough,  at  all  events,  to  call 
on  him  with  a  request  which  I  am 
commissioned  to  make,  but  it  might 
come  better  from  you  as  a  kinsman.  I 
am  a  stranger  to  him,  and  I  know  not 
whether  a  man  of  that  sort  would  not 
regard  as  an  officious  intermeddling 
any  communicatiju  made  to  him  by  a 
priest.  The  matter,  however,  is  a 
very  simple  one.     At  the  convent  of 

there  is  a  poor  nun  who  is,   I 

fear,  dying.  She  has  an  intense  desire 
to  see  M.  de  M-.iuleon,  whom  she 
declares  to  be  her  uncle,  and  her  only 
surviving  relative.  The  laws  of  the 
convent  are  not  too  austere  to  oreveot 
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tlie  interview  she  seeks  in  such  a  case. 
I  sliould  add  that  I  ain  not  acquainted 
with  her  previous  history.  I  am  not 
the  confessor  of  the  sisterhood  ;  he, 
poor  man,  was  badly  wounded  by  a 
chance  ball  a  few  days  ago  when 
attuched  to  an  ambulance  on  the  ram- 
parts. As  soon  as  the  surgeon  would 
allow  him  to  see  any  one,  he  sent  for 
me,  and  bade  me  go  to  the  nun  I 
speak  of — Sister  Ursula.  It  seems 
that  he  had  informed  her  that  M.  de 
Mauleon  was  at  Paris,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  ascertain  his  address.  His 
wound  had  prevented  his  doing  so,  but 
he  trusted  to  me  to  procure  the  in- 
formation. I  am  well  acquiinted  with 
the  Superieure  of  the  convent,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  she  holds  me  in 
esteem.     1  had  therefore  no  difficulty 


to  obtain  her  permission  to  soe  this 
poor  nnn,  which  I  did  this  evening. 
She  implored  me  for  the  peace  of  hel 
S(jul  to  lose  no  time  in  finding  out  M. 
de  Mauleon's  address,  and  entreating 
him  to  visit  her.  Le-t  he  should 
demur,  I  was  to  give  him  the  name  by 
which  he  had  known  lur  in  the  world 
— Louise  Duval.  Of  course  I  obeyed. 
The  address  of  a  man  who  has  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  unhappy 
siege  I  very  easily  obtained,  and  re- 
paired at  once  to  M.  de  Mauleon'a 
apartment.  I  there  learned  that  he 
was  from  home,  and  it  was  uncertain 
whether  he  would  not  spend  the  night 
on  the  ramparts." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  see  him  early  in 
the  morning,''  said  Raoul,  "and  exe- 
cute your  commission," 


CHAPTER    IV. 


De  Matti^on  was  somewhat  surprised 
by  Raoul's  visit  the  next  morning.  He 
had  no  great  liking  for  a  kinsman 
whose  politely  distant  reserve  towards 
him,  in  contrast  to  poor  Enguerrand's 
genial  heartiness,  had  much  wounded 
his  sensitive  self-respect;  nor  could 
he  comprehend  the  religious  scrui)les 
which  forbade  Raoul  to  take  a  soldier's 
sliare  in  the  battle-field,  though  in 
seeking  there  to  save  the  lives  of 
others  so  fearlessly  hazarding  his  own 
life. 

"  Pardon,"  said  Raoul,  with  his 
sweet  mournful  smile,  "  the  unseason- 
able hour  at  which  I  disturb  you.  But 
your  duties  on  the  ramparts  and  mine 
in  the  hospital  begin  early,  and  1  have 
promised  the  Abbe  Vertpre  to  com- 
municate a  message  of  a  nature  which 
perhaps  you  may  deem  pressing."  He 
proceeded  at  once  to  repeat  wliat  the 
Abbe  had  coaimnnicated  to  him  the 


night  before  relative  to  the  illness  and 
the  request  of  the  nun. 

"  Louise  Duval !  "  exclaimed  the 
Vicomte, — "  discovered  at  hist,  and  a 
religieuse  /  Ah !  I  now  understand 
why  she  never  sought  me  out  when  I 
reappeared  at  Paris.  Tidings  of  that 
sort  do  not  penetrate  the  walls  of  a 
convent.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you, 
M.  de  Vandemar,  for  the  trouble  you 
have  so  kindly  taken.  This  poor  nun 
is  related  to  me,  and  I  will  at  once 
obey  the  summons.     But  this  convent 

des I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  know 

not  where  it  is.  A  long  way  otf,  I 
sui'pose  ?  " 

"  Allow  me  to  be  your  guide,"  said 
Raoul ;  "  1  should  take  it  as  a  favour 
to  be  allowed  to  see  a  little  more  of  a 
man  whom  my  lost  brother  held  in 
such  esteem." 

Victor  was  touched  by  this  cog- 
ciliatory  speech,  and  in  a  few  minute* 
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more  the  two  men  were  on  their  way 
to  the  convent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine. 

Victor  commenced  the  conversation 
by  a  warm  and  heartfelt  tribute  to 
Eiiguerrand's  character  and  memory. 
"I  never,"  he  said,  "knew  a  nature 
morericli  in  the  most  endearing  qualities 
of  youth  ;  so  gentle,  so  high-spirited, 
rendering  every  virtue  more  attractive, 
and  redeeming  such  few  faults  or 
foibles  as  youth  so  situated  and  so 
tempted  cannot  wholly  escape,  witli  an 
m-banity  not  conventional,  not  arti- 
ficial, but  reflected  from  the  frankness 
of  a  genial  temper  and  the  tenderness 
of  a  generous  heart.  Be  comforted 
for  his  loss,  my  kinsman.  A  brave 
death  was  the  proper  crown  of  that 
beautiful  life." 

Raoul  made  no  answer,  but  pressed 
gratefully  the  arm  now  linked  within 
his  own.  The  companions  walked  ou 
in  silence ;  Victor's  mind  settling  on 
the  visit  he  was  about  to  make  to  the 
niece  so  long  mysteriously  lost,  and 
now  so  unexpectedly  found.  Louise 
had  inspired  him  with  a  certain  in- 
terest from  her  beauty  and  foi-ce  of 
character,  but  never  with  any  warm 
affection.  He  felt  relieved  to  find 
that  her  life  had  found  its  close  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  convent.  He  had 
never  divested  himself  of  a  certain 
fear,  inspired  by  Louvier's  statement, 
that  she  might  live  to  bring  scandal 
and  disgrace  on  the  name  he  had  with 
so  much  difficulty,  and  after  so  leng- 
thened an  anguish,  partially  cleared  in 
his  own  person. 

Raoul  left  de  Mauleon  at  the  gate 
of  the  convent,  and  took  his  way 
towards  the  hospitals  where  he  visited, 
and  the  poor  whom  he  relieved. 

Victor  was  conducted  silently  into 
the  convent  parloir ;  and,  after  wait- 
ing there  several  minutes,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Superieure  entered. 
As  she  advanced  towards  him,  with 
stately  step  and  solemn  visage,  de 
M'luleou  recoiled,  and  uttered  a  half- 


suppressed  exclamation  that  partook 
both  of  amaze  and  awe.  Could  it  be 
possible  ?  Was  this  majestic  woman, 
with  the  grave  impassable  aspect,  once 
the  ardent  girl  whose  tender  letters  he 
had  clierished  through  stormy  years, 
and  only  burned  on  the  night  before 
the  most  perilous  of  his  liattle-fields  ? 
This  the  one,  the  sole  one,  whom  in 
his  younger  dreams  he  had  seen  as  his 
destined  wife?  It  was  so — it  was. 
Uoubt  vanished  when  he  heard  her 
voice ;  and  yet  how  diU'erent  evei-y 
tone,  every  accent,  from  those  of  the 
low,  soft,  thrilling  music  that  had 
breathed  in  the  voice  of  old  ! 

"M.  de  Mauleon,"  said  the  Su- 
perieure, calmly,  "  I  grieve  to  saddvii 
you  by  very  mournful  intelligence. 
Yesterday  evening,  when  the  Abbe  un- 
dertook to  convey  to  you  the  request  of 
our  Sister  Ursula,  although  she  was 
beyond  mortal  hope  of  recovery — as 
otherwise  you  will  conceive  that  I 
could  not  have  relaxed  tlu;  rules  of 
this  house  so  as  to  sanction  your  visit 
— there  was  no  apprehension  of  imme- 
diate danger.  It  was  believed  that  her 
sufferings  would  be  prolonged  for  some 
days.  I  saw  her  late  last  night  before 
retiring  to  my  cell,  and  she  seemed 
even  stronger  than  she  had  been  for 
the  last  week.  A  sister  remained  at 
watch  in  her  cell.  Towards  morning 
she  fell  into  apparently  quiet  sleep, 
and  in  that  sleep  she  passed  away." 
The  Superieure  here  crossed  herself, 
and  murmured  pious  words  in  Latin. 

"  Dead  !  my  poor  niece  !  "  said 
Victor,  feelingly,  roused  from  his-stun 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  Superieure  by 
her  measured  tones,  and  the  melan- 
choly information  she  so  composedly 
conveyed  to  him.  "  I  cannot,  then, 
even  learn  why  she  so  wished  to  see 
me  once  more, — or  what  she  might 
have  requested  at  my  hands  !  " 

"  Pardon,  M.  le  Vicomte.  Such 
sorrowful  consolation  I  have  resolved 
to  afford  you,  not  without  scruples  of 
conscience,  but   not    without   sanctioD 
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of  the  pxcMlent  Abbe  Vertpr^,  whom 
I  summoned  earlj'  this  mornuig  to 
decide  my  duties  in  the  sacred  office  I 
hold.  As  soon  as  Sister  Ursula  heard 
of  your  return  to  Paris,  she  obtained 
my  permission  to  address  to  you  a 
letter,  subjected,  when  finished,  to 
my  perusal  and  sanction.  Slie  felt 
that  she  had  much  on  her  mind  which 
her  feeble  state  might  forbid  her  to 
make  known  to  you  in  conversation 
with  sufficient  fulness ;  and  as  she 
could  only  have  seen  you  in  presence 
of  one  of  the  sisters,  she  imagined 
that  there  would  also  be  less  restraint 
in  a  written  communication.  In  fine, 
her  request  was  that,  when  you  called, 
I  might  first  place  this  letter  in  your 
hands,  and  allow  you  time  to  read  it, 
before  being  admitted  to  her  pre- 
sence ;  when  a  few  words,  conveying 
your  promise  to  attend  to  the  wishes 
with  which  you  would  then  be 
acquainted,  would  suffice  for  an  inter- 
view in  her  exhausted  condition.  Do 
I  make  myself  understood  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Madame, — and  the 
letter  ?  " 

"  Slie  had  concluded  last  evening ; 
and  when  I  took  leave  of  her  later  in 
the  night,  she  placed  it  in  my  hands 
for  approviil.  M.  le  Vicomte,  it  pains 
me  to  say  that  there  is  much  in  the 
tone  of  that  letter  which  I  grieve  for 
and  condemn.  And  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  point  this  out  to  our  sister  at 
morning,  and  tell  her  that  passages 
must  be  altered  before  I  could  give  to 
you  the  letter.  Her  sudden  decease 
deprived  me  of  this  oppurtunity.  I 
could  not,  of  course,  alter  or  erase  a 
line — a  word.  My  only  option  was 
to  suppress  the  letter  altogetlier,  or 
give  it  you  intact.  The  Abbe  thinks 
that,  on  the  whole,  my  duty  does  not 
forbid  the  dictate  of  my  own  impulse 
— my  own  feelings ;  and  I  now  place 
this  letter  in  your  hands." 

l)e  Manlcon  took  a  packet,  un- 
sealed, fro)n  the  thin  wliite  fingers  of 
the  Supericure;   and  as  he  bent  to 


receive  it,  lifted  towards  her  eyes 
eloquent  with  a  sorrowful,  humble 
pathos,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  heart  of  a  woman  who  had  loved 
not  to  see  a  reference  to  the  past 
which  the  lips  did  not  dare  to  utter. 

A  faint,  scarce-perceptible  blush 
stole  over  the  marble  cheek  of  the 
nun.  But,  with  an  exquisite  deliciicy, 
in  which  survived  the  woman  while 
reigned  the  nun,  she  replied  to  the 
appeal. 

"  M.  Victor  de  Mauleon,  before, 
having  thus  met,  we  part  for  ever, 
permit  a  poor  rellgieuse  to  say 
with  what  joy  — a  joy  rendered  hap- 
pier because  it  was  tearful — I  have 
learned  tlirough  the  Abbe  Vertpre 
that  the  honour  which,  as  between 
man  and  man,  no  one  who  had  once 
known  you  could  ever  doubt,  you 
have  lived  to  vindicate  from  calumny." 
"  Ah  ;  you  have  heard  that — afc 
last,  at  last ! " 

"  I  repeat — of  the  honour  thus 
deferred,  I  never  doubted."  The 
Superieure  hurried  on.  "  Greater  joy 
it  has  been  to  me  to  hear  from  the 
same  venerable  source  that,  while 
found  bravest  among  the  defenders  of 
your  country,  you  are  clear  from  all 
alliance  with  the  assailants  of  your 
God.  Continue  so,  continue  so,  Victor 
de  Mauleon." 

She  retreated  to  the  door,  and  then 
turned  towards  him  with  a  look  in 
which  all  the  marble  had  melted 
away ;  adding,  with  words  more  for- 
mally nunlike,  yet  unmistakably 
womanlike,  tlian  those  which  had 
gone  before, — "  That  to  the  last  you 
may  be  true  to  God,  is  a  prayer  never 
by  me  omitted." 

She  spoke,  and  vanished. 
In    a  kind   of  dim  and  dreamlike 
bewil  lerment,    Victor     de    Mauleon 
found  himself  without  the  walls  of  the 
convent.      Jleclianically,    as    a    man  \ 
does  when  the  routine  of  his  life  is  j 
j)iescntcd    to    him,    from    the    firat ' 
Minister  of  State  to  the  poor  clowQ 
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at  a  suburban  theatre,  doomed  to 
a|)pear  at  their  posts,  to  prose  on  a 
Beer  Hill,  or  grin  through  a  horse- 
colliir,  thoiigli  their  hearts  are  bleed- 
ing at  every  pore  with  some  household 
or  secret  affliction, — niechanicully  de 
Maulcon  went  his  way  towards  the 
ramparts,  at  a  section  of  which  he 
daily  drilled  his  raw  recruits.  Pro- 
verbial for  his  severity  towards  those 
who  ofFeiided,  for  the  cordiality  of 
his  praise  of  those  who  pleased  his 
soldierly  judgment,  no  change  of  his 
demeanour  was  visible  that  morning, 
save  that  he  might  be  somewhat 
milder  to  the  one,  somewhat  less 
hearty  to  the  other.  This  routine 
duty  done,  he  passed  slowly  towards  a 
more  deserted  because  a  more  exposed 
part  of  the  defences,  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  frozen  sward  alone.  The 
cannon  thundered  around  him.  He 
heard  unconsciously :  from  time  to 
time  an  obus  hissed  and  splintered 
close  at  his  feet ; — he  saw  with  ab- 
stracted eye.  His  soul  was  with  the 
past ;  and,  brooding  over  all  that  in 
the  past  lay  buried  there,  came  over 
him  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  the 
human  earth-bound  objects  for  which 
we  burn  or  freeze,  far  more  absolute 
than  had  grown  out  of  the  worldly 
cynicism  connected  with  his  worldly 
ambition.  The  sight  of  that  face, 
associated  with  the  one  pure  romance 
of  his  reckless  youth,  the  face  of  one 
so  estranged,  so  serenely  aloft  from 
all  memories  of  youth,  of  romance,  of 
passion,  smote  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
new  hopes  of  the  new  career,  as  the 
look  on  the  skull  of  the  woman  he 
had  so  loved  and  so  mourned,  when 
disburicd  from  her  grave,  smote  the 
brilliant  noble  who  became  the  stern 
reformer  of  La  Trappe.  And  while 
thus  gloomily  meditating,  the  letter  of 
the  poor  Louise  Duval  was  forgotten. 
She  whose  existence  had  so  troubled, 
and  crossed,  and  partly  marred  the 
lives  of  others, — she,  scarcely  dead, 
and  already  forgotten  by  her  nearest 


of  kin.  Well — had  she  not  forgotten, 
put  wholly  out  of  her  mind,  all  that 
was  due  to  those  much  nearer  to  her 
than  is  an  uncle  to  a  niece  ? 

The  short,  bitter,  sunless  day  was 
advancing  towards  its  decline,  before 
Victor  roused  himself  with  a  quick 
impatient  start  from  his  reverie,  and 
took  forth  the  letter  from  the  dead 
nun. 

It  began  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, of  joy  at  the  thought  that  she 
should  see  him  again  betore  she  died, 
thank  him  for  his  past  kindness,  and 
receive,  she  trusted,  his  assurance  that 
he  would  attend  to  her  last  remorseful 
injunctions,  I  pass  over  much  that 
followed  in  the  explanation  of  events 
in  her  life  sufficiently  known  to  the 
reader.  She  stated,  as  the  strongest 
reason  why  she  had  refused  the  hand 
of  Louvier,  her  knowledge  that  she 
should  in  due  time  become  a  mother 
— a  fact  concealed  from  Victor,  secure 
that  he  would  then  urge  her  not  to 
annul  her  informal  marriage,  but 
rather  insist  on  the  ceremonies  that 
would  render  it  valid.  She  touched 
briefly  on  her  confidential  intimacy 
with  .Madame  Marigny,  the  exchange 
of  name  and  papers,  her  confinement 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix,  the  child 
left  to  the  care  of  the  nurse,  the 
journey  to  Munich  to  find  the  false 
Louise  Duval  was  no  more.  The 
documents  obtained  through  the  agent 
of  her  easy-tempered  kinsman,  the 
late  Marquis  de  llochebriant,  and  her 
subsequent  domestication  in  tlie  house 
of  the  Von  Rudesheims — all  this  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  here  than  briefly 
recapitulate.  The  letter  then  went 
on  :  "  While  thus  kindly  treated  by 
the  family  with  whom  nominally  a 
governess,  I  was  on  the  terms  of  a 
triend  with  Signor  Ludovico  Cicogna, 
an  Italian  of  noble  birth.  He  was 
the  only  man  I  ever  cared  for.  I 
loved  him  with  frail  human  passion 
I  could  not  tell  him  my  true  history. 
I   could  not  tell  him  that  I   h.ad  a 
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child ;  such  intelligence  would  have 
made  him  renounce  me  at  once.  He 
had  a  daughter,  still  but  an  infant,  by 
a  former  marriage,  then  brought  up 
in  France.  He  wished  to  take  her 
to  bis  house,  and  his  second  wife  to 
supply  the  jjlace  of  her  mother. 
^^'llat  was  I  to  do  with  the  child  I 
had  left  near  Aix  ?  While  doubtful 
and  distracted,  I  read  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  journals  to  the  effect 
that  a  French  lady,  then  staying  in 
Coblentz,  wished  to  adopt  a  female 
child  not  exceeding  the  age  of  six  : 
the  child  to  be  wholly  resigned  to  her 
by  the  parents,  she  undertaking  to 
rear  and  provide  for  it  as  her  own. 
I  resolved  to  go  to  Coblentz  at  once. 
I  did  so.  I  saw  this  lady.  She 
seemed  in  affluent  circumstances,  yet 
young,  but  a  confirmed  invalid,  con- 
fined the  greater  part  of  the  day  to 
her  sofa  by  some  malady  of  the  ^pine. 
She  told  me  very  frankly  her  story. 
She  had  been  a  professional  dancer 
on  the  stage,  had  married  respectably, 
quitted  the  stage,  become  a  widow, 
and  shortly  afterwards  been  seized 
with  the  complaint  that  would  pro- 
bably for  life  keep  her  a  secluded 
prisoner  in  her  room.  Thus  afflicted, 
and  without  tie,  interest,  or  object  in 
the  world,  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
adopting  a  child  that  she  might  bring 
up  to  tend  and  cherish  her  as  a 
daughter.  In  this,  the  imperative  con- 
dition was  that  the  child  should  never 
be  resouglit  by  the  parents.  She  was 
ple.ised  by  my  manner  and  appear- 
ance :  she  did  not  wish  her  adopted 
daughter  to  be  the  child  of  peasants. 
She  asked  me  for  no  references, — 
made  no  enquiries.  She  said  cordially 
that  she  wished  for  no  knowledge 
that,  through  any  indiscretion  of  her 
own,  communicated  to  the  child,  might 
ead  her  to  seek  the  discovery  of  lier 
real  parents.  In  fine,  I  left  Coblentz  on 
the  understanding  that  I  was  to  bring 
the  infant,  and  if  it  pleased  Aladame 
Surville,  the  agreement  was  concluded. 


"  I  then  repaired  to  Aix.  I  saw 
the  child.  Alas !  unnatural  mother 
that  I  was,  the  sight  only  more  vividly 
brought  before  me  the  sense  of  my 
own  perilous  position.  Yet  the  child 
was  lovely  !  a  likeness  of  myself,  but 
lovelier  far,  for  it  was  a  pure,  innocent, 
gentle  loveliness.  And  they  told  her 
to  call  nie  '  Maman.'  Oh,  did  I  not 
relent  when  I  heard  that  name  ?  No  ; 
it  jarred  on  my  ear  as  a  word  of  re- 
proach and  shame.  In  walking  with 
the  infant  towards  the  railway  station, 
imagine  my  dismay  when  suddenly  I 
met  the  man  who  had  been  taught  to 
believe  me  dead.  I  soon  discovered 
that  his  dismay  was  equal  to  my  own, 
— that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
desire  to  claim  me.  It  did  occur  to 
me  for  a  moment  to  resign  his  child 
to  him.  But  when  he  shrank  reluc- 
tantly from  a  half  suggestion  to  that 
effect,  my  pride  was  wounded,  my 
conscience  absolved.  And,  after  all, 
it  might  be  unsafe  to  my  future  to 
leave  with  him  any  motive  for  re- 
tracing me,  I  left  him  hastily.  I 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  him 
more.  I  took  the  child  to  Coblentz. 
Madame  Surville  was  charmed  with 
its  prettiness  and  prattle, — charmed 
still  more  when  I  rebuked  the  poor 
infant  for  calling  me  '  Maman,'  and 
said,  'Thy  real  mother  is  here.' 
Freed  from  my  trouble,  I  returned  to 
the  kind  German  roof  I  had  quitted, 
and  shortly  after  became  the  wife  of 
Ludovico  Cicogna. 

"  My  punishment  soon  began.  His 
was  a  light,  fickle,  pleasure-hunting 
nature.  He  soon  grew  weary  of  me. 
My  very  love  made  me  unamiable  to 
him.  I  became  irritable,  jealous, 
exacting.  His  daughter,  who  no»v 
came  to  live  with  us,  was  another 
subject  of  discord.  I  knew  that  he 
loved  her  better  than  me.  I  became 
a  harsh  stepmother ;  and  Ludovico's 
reproaches,  vehemently  made,  nursed 
all  my  angriest  passions.  Dut  a  son 
of  this  new  marriage  was  born  to  mv. 
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self.  My  pretty  Luigi !  how  my 
heart  became  wrapped  up  in  him  ! 
Nursing  him,  I  forgot  resentment 
against  his  father.  Well,  poor  Cicogna 
fell  ill  and  died.  I  mourmd  him  sin- 
cerely; hnt  my  boy  was  loft.  Poverty 
then  fell  on  me, — poverty  extreme. 
Cicogna's  sole  income  was  derived 
from  a  post  in  the  Austri-.in  dominion 
in  Italy,  and  ceased  with  it.  He  re- 
ceived a  small  pension  in  compensa- 
tion ;  that  died  with  him. 

"  At  this  time  an  Englisliman, 
with  whom  Ludovico  had  made  ac- 
quaintance in  Venice,  and  who  visited 
often  at  onr  house  in  Verona,  ofti'rcd 
me  his  hand.  He  had  taken  an  ex- 
traordinary liking  to  Isaura,  Cicogna's 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage.  Hut 
I  think  his  proposal  was  dictated 
partly  by  compassion  for  me,  and 
more  by  affection  for  her.  For  the 
sake  of  my  boy  Luigi  I  married  him. 
He  was  a  good  man,  of  retired  learned 
habits  with  which  I  had  no  sympathy. 
His  companionship  overwhelmed  me 
with  ennui.  But  I  bore  it  patiently 
for  Luigi's  sake.  God  saw  that  my 
heart  was  as  much  as  ever  estranged 
from  Him,  and  He  took  away  my  all 
on  earth — my  boy.  Then  in  my  de- 
solation I  turned  to  our  Holy  Church 
for  comfort.  I  found  a  friend  in  the 
priest,  my  confessor.  I  was  startled 
to  learn  from  him  how  guilty  I  had 
been — was  still.  Pushing  to  an  ex- 
treme the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  he 
would  not  allow  that  my  first  mar- 
ri:ige,  though  null  by  law,  was  void  in 
the  eyes  of  Heaven.  Was  not  the 
death  of  the  child  I  so  cherished  a 
penalty  due  to  my  sin  towards  the 
child  I  had  abandoned  ? 

"  These  thoughts  pressed  on  me 
'night  and  day.  With  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  good  priest,  I  de- 
termined to  quit  the  roof  of  M.  Selby, 
and  to  devote  myself  to  the  discovery 
of  my  forsaken  Julie. 

"  I  bad  a  painful  interview  with 
M.  Selby.     I  announced  my  intention 


to  separate  from  him.  I  alleged  as  a 
reason  my  conscientious  repugnance 
to  live  with  a  professed  heretic — an 
enemy  to  our  Holy  Church.  When 
M.  Selby  found  that  he  could  not 
shake  my  resolution,  he  lent  himself 
to  it  with  the  forbearance  and  gene- 
rosity which  he  had  always  exhibited. 
On  our  marriage  he  had  settled  on  mo 
five  th)usand  pounds,  to  be  absolutely 
mine  in  the  event  of  his  death.  He 
now  proposed  to  concede  to  me  the 
interest  on  that  capital  during  his  life, 
and  he  undertook  the  charge  of  my 
step-daughter  Isaura,  and  secured  to 
her  all  the  rest  he  had  to  leave;  such 
landed  property  as  he  possessed  in 
Kngland  passing  to  a  distant  rela- 
tive. 

"  So  we  parted,  not  with  hostility 
— tears  were  shed  on  both  sides.  I 
set  out  for  Coblentz.  Jladame  Sur- 
ville  had  long  since  quitted  that  town, 
devoting  some  years  to  the  round  of 
various  mineral  spas  in  vain  hope  of 
cure.  Not  without  some  diffic-iilty  I 
traced  her  to  her  last  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  she  was 
then  no  more — her  death  accelerated 
by  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
her  whole  fortune,  which  she  had  been 
induced  to  place  in  one  of  the 
numerous  fraudulent  companies  by 
which  so  many  have  been  ruined. 
Julie,  who  was  with  her  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  had  disappeared  shortly 
after  it — none  could  tell  me  whither  ; 
but  from  such  hints  as  I  could  gather, 
the  poor  child,  thus  left  destitute,  had 
been  betrayed  into  sinful  courses. 

"  Probably  I  might  yet  by  search- 
ing inquiry  have  found  her  out;  you 
will  say  it  was  my  duty  at  least  to 
institute  such  inquiry.  No  doubt ;  I 
now  remorsefully  feel  that  it  was.  I 
did  not  think  so  at  the  time.  The 
Italian  priest  had  given  me  a  few 
letters  of  introduction  to  French 
ladies  with  whom,  when  they  had 
sojourned  at  Florence,  he  had  made 
acquaintance.    These  ladies  were  very 
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strict  devotees,  formal  o1)scrvcr8  of 
those  decorums  by  wliicli  devotion 
proclaims  itself  to  the  world.  They 
iiad  received  me  not  only  with  kind- 
ness, but  with  marked  respect.  They 
chose  to  exalt  into  the  noblest  self- 
sacrifice  the  act  of  my  leaving  M. 
Sflhy's  house.  Exaggerating  the 
sim])le  cause  assigned  to  it  in  the 
priest's  letter,  they  represented  me  as 
fjnitting  a  luxurious  home  and  an 
idolising  husband  rather  than  con- 
tinue intimate  intercourse  with  the 
enemy  of  my  religion.  This  new  sort 
of  flattery  intoxicated  me  with  its 
fumes.  I  recoiled  from  the  thought 
of  shattering  the  pedestal  to  which  I 
had  found  myself  elevated.  What  if 
I  should  discover  my  daugliter  in  one 
from  the  touch  of  whose  robe  these 
lioly  women  would  recoil  as  from  the 
rags  of  a  leper !  No  1  it  would  be 
inipos>.il)]c  for  nie  to  own  her — im- 
possible (or  nie  to  give  her  the  shelter 
of  my  roof.  Nay,  if  discovered  to 
hold  any  commune  with  such  an  out- 
cast, no  explanation,  no  excuse  short  of 
the  actual  truth,  would  avail  with  these 
austere  judges  of  human  error.  And 
the  actual  truth  would  be  yet  deeper 
disgrace.  I  reasoned  away  my  con- 
science. If  I  looked  for  example  in 
the  circles  in  which  I  had  obtained 
reverential  place,  I  could  find  no 
instance  in  which  a  girl  who  had 
fallen  from  virtue  was  not  repudiated 
by  lier  nearest  relatives.  Nay,  when 
I  tliouglit  of  my  own  mother,  had  not 
her  f'atlier  refused  to  see  her,  to  ac- 
knowledge her  child,  from  no  other 
otlence  than  that  of  a  mesalliance 
whicli  wounded  the  family  pride  ? 
That  pride,  alas !  was  in  my  blood — 
my  sole  inlieritance  from  the  family  1 
8i)fang  from. 

"Thus  it  went  on,  till  I  had  grave 
symptoms  of  a  disease  which  rendered 
the  duration  of  my  life  uncertain.  My 
conscience  awoke  and  tortnioti  me.  I 
resolved  to  take  the  veil.  Vanity  and 
pride  again  1     My  resolution  was  ap- 


plauded by  those  whose  opinion  had 
so  swayed  my  mind  and  my  conduct. 
Before  I  retired  into  the  convent  from 
which  I  write,  I  made  legal  provision 
as  to  the  bulk  of  the  fortune  which, 
by  the  death  of  M.  Selby,  has  become 
absolutely  at  my  disposal.  One  thou- 
sand pounds  amply  sufficed  for  dota- 
tion to  the  convent:  tlie  other  four 
tliousand  pounds  are  given  in  trust  to 
the  eminent  notary,  M.  Nadaud,  Rue 

.     On  applying  to  him,  you  will 

find  that  the  sum,  with  the  accumu- 
lated interest,  is  bequeathed  to  you, — 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  assist- 
ance you  afforded  me  in  the  time  of 
your  own  need,  and  the  kindness  with 
which  you  acknowledged  our  relation- 
ship and  commiserated  my  misfor- 
tunes. 

"  But  oh,  my  uncle,  find  out — a 
man  can  do  so  with  a  facility  not 
accorded  to  a  woman — what  has 
become  of  this  poor  Julie,  and  devote 
what  you  may  deem  right  and  just  of 
the  sum  thus  bequeathed  to  place  her 
above  want  and  temptation.  In  doing 
so,  I  know  you  will  respect  my  name : 
I  would  not  have  it  dishonour  you, 
indeed. 

"  I  have  been  employed  in  writing 
this  long  letter  since  the  day  I  heard 
you  were  in  Paris.  It  has  exhausted 
the  feeble  remnants  of  my  strength. 
It  will  be  given  to  you  before  the 
interview  1  at  once  dread  and  long 
for,  and  in  that  interview  you  will 
not  rebuke  me.  Will  you,  my  kind 
uncle  ?  No,  you  will  only  soothe  and 
pity ! 

"  Would  that  I  were  worthy  to  pray 
for  others,  that  I  might  add,  'May 
the  Saints  have  you  in  their  keeping, 
and  lead  you  to  faith  iu  the  Holy 
Churcli,  which  has  power  to  absolve 
from  sins  those  who  repent  as  I  do.'" 

The  letter  dropped  from  Victor's 
hand.  He  took  it  up,  smoothed  it 
mechanically,  and  with  a  dim,  ab- 
stracted, bewildered,  pitiful  wonder. 
Well  might  the  Superieure  have  he^j- 
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tated  to  allow  confessions,  betraying  a 
mind  so  little  regulated  by  genuine 
religious  faith,  to  pass  into  other 
hands.  Evidently  it  was  the  para- 
mount duty  of  rescuing  from  want  or 
from  sin  the  writer's  forsaken  child, 
that  had  overborne  all  other  considera- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  Woman  and 
tlie  Priest  she  consulted. 

Throughout  that  letter,  what  a 
strange  perversion  of  understanding ! 
what  a  half-unconscious  confusion  of 
wrong  and  right ! — the  duty  marked 
out  so  obvious  and  so  neglected  ;  even 
the  religious  sentiment  awakened  by 
the  conscience  so  dividing  itself  from 
the  moral  instinct !  the  dread  of  being 
tliought  less  religious  by  obscure  com- 
parative strangers  stronger  than  the 
moral  obligation  to  discover  and  re- 
claim the  child  for  whose  errors,  if 
she  had  erred,  the  mother  who  so 
selfishly  forsook  her  was  alone  respon- 
sible !  even  at  the  last,  at  the  approach 
of  death,  the  love  for  a  name  she  had 
never  made  a  self-sacrifice  to  preserve 
unstained ;  and  that  concluding  exlior- 
tation — that  reliance  on  a  repentance 
in  which  there  was  so  qualified  a 
reparation ! 

Moj-e  would  Victor  de  Mauleou 
have  wondered  had  he  known  those 
points  of  similarity  in  character,  and 
on  the  nature  of  their  final  bequests, 
between  Louise  Duval  and  the  hus- 
band she  had  deserted.  By  one  of 
those  singular  coincidences  which,  if 
this  work  be  judged  by  the  ordinary 
rules  presented  to  the  ordinary  novel- 
reader,  a  critic  would  not  unjustly 
impute  to  defective  invention  in  the 
author,  the  provision  for  this  child, 
deprived  of  its  naturiil  parents  during 
their  lives,  is  left  to  the  discretion  and 
honour  of  trustees,  accompanied  on  the 
part  of  the  conseci-atcd  Louise  and 
"  the  blameless  King,"  with  the  in- 
junction of  respect  to  their  worldly 
reputations — two  parents  so  opposite 
in  condition,  in  creed,  in  disposition, 
yet  assimilating  in  that  point  of  indi- 


vidual character  in  which  it  touches 
the  wide  vague  circle  of  human  opinion. 
For  this,  indeed,  the  excuses  of  Richard 
King  are  strong,  inasmuch  as  the 
secrecy  he  sought  was  for  the  sake, 
not  of  his  own  memory,  but  that  of 
her  whom  the  world  knew  only  as  his 
honoured  wife.  The  conduct  of  Louise 
admits  no  such  excuse;  she  dies  as  she 
had  lived,  an  Egoist.  But,  whatever 
the  motives  of  the  parents,  what  is 
the  fate  of  the  deserted  child  ?  What 
revenge  does  the  worldly  oi)iuion,  which 
the  parents  would  escape  for  them- 
selves, intlict  on  the  innocent  infant 
to  whom  the  bulk  of  their  worldly 
possessions  is  to  be  clandestinely  con- 
veyed ?  Would  all  the  gold  of  Ophir 
be  compensation  enough  for  her  ? 

Slowly  De  Mauleon  roused  himself, 
and  turned  from  the  solitary  place 
where  he  had  been  seated  to  a  more 
crowded  part  of  the  ramparts.  He 
passed  a  group  of  young  Jlohlofs, 
with  flowers  wreathed  round  their  gun- 
barrels.  "  If,"  said  one  of  them  gaily, 
"  Paris  wants  bread,  it  never  wants 
flowers."  His  companions  laughed 
merrily,  and  burst  out  into  a  scurrile 
song  in  ridicule  of  St.  Trochu.  Just 
then  an  obus  fell  a  few  yards  before 
the  group.  The  sound  only  for  a 
moment  drowned  the  song,  but  the 
splinters  stiuck  a  man  in  a  coarse, 
ragged  dress,  who  had  stopjied  to  listen 
to  the  singers.  At  his  sharp  cry,  two 
men  hastened  to  his  side :  one  was 
Victor  de  Mauleon ;  the  other  was  a 
surgeon,  who  quitted  another  group  of 
idlers — National  G\iards — attracted  by 
the  shriek  that  summoned  his  profes- 
sional aid.  The  poor  man  was  ter- 
rihly  wounded.  The  surgeon,  glancing 
at  De  JIauleon,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  muttered,  "  Past  help !  "  The 
sufferer  turned  his  haggard  eyes  on 
the  Vicomte,  and  gasped  out,  "  M.  de 
Mauleon  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  name,"  answered 
Victor,  surprised,  and  not  immediatej^f 
reto;rnising  the  sufferer. 
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"  Hist,  Jean  Lebeau ! — look  at  me  : 
you  recollect  me  now,  Marc  le  Koux, 
concierge  to  tlic  Secret  Council.  Ay, 
I  fouml  out  who  you  were  long  ago — 
followed  you  home  from  the  Inst 
meeting  you  broke  up.  But  I  did 
not  betray  you,  or  you  would  have 
been    murdered   long  since.     Beware 

of  the  old  set — beware  of— of " 

Here  his  voice  broke  off  into  shrill 
exclamations  of  pain.  Curbing  his 
last  agonies  with  a  powerful  effort,  he 
faltered  forth — "You  owe  mo  a  service 
— see  to  the  little  one  at  home — she  is 
starving."  The  death-r«^  came  on  ; 
iu  a  few  moments  he  was  no  more. 

Victor  gave  orders  for  the  removal 
of  the  corpse,  and  hurried  away.  The 
Burgeon,  who  had  changed  counte- 
nance when  he  overheard  the  name 
in  which  the  dying  man  had  addressed 
De  ^lauleon,  gazed  silently  after  De 
Alauleon's  retreating  form,  and  tleii, 
also  quitting  the  dead,  rejoined  the 
group  he  had  quitted.  Some  of  those 
who  composed  it  acquired  evil  renown 
later  in  the  war  of  the  Communists, 
and  came  to  disastrous  ends  :  among 
that  number  the  Pole  I^oubinsky  and 
other  members  of  the  Secret  Council. 
The  Italian  Raselli  was  there  too, 
but,  subtler  than  his  French  confrh-es, 
he  divined  the  fate  of  the  Communists, 
and  glided  from  it — safe  now  in  his 
native  land,  destined  there,  no  doubt, 
to  the  funereal  honours  and  lasting 
renown  which  Italy  bestows  on  the 
dust  of  her  sons  who  have  advocated 
assassination  out  of  love  for  the  human 
race. 

Amid  this  group,  too,  was  a  National 
Guard,  strayed  from  his  proper  post, 


and  stretched  on  the  frozen  ground  i 
and,  early  though  the  hour,  in  the 
profound  sleep  of  intoxication. 

"So,"  said  Loubinsky,  "you  have 
found  your  errand  in  vain.  Citizen  le 
Noy  ;  anotlier  victim  to  the  imbecility 
of  our  generals." 

"  And  partly  one  of  us,"  replied 
the  Medeein  des  Pauvres.  "  You 
remember  poor  le  Roux,  who  kept  the 
old  haraque  where  the  Council  of  Ten 
used  to  meet  ?  _  Yonder  he  lies?  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
What  fools  and  dupes  we  were  made 
by  that  vieux  gredin,  Jean  Lebeau ! 
How  I  wish  I  could  meet  him 
again  ! " 

Gasi)ardle  Noy  smiled  sarcastically. 
"  So  much  the  worse  for  you  if  you 
did.  A  muscular  and  a  ruthless 
follow  is  that  Jean  Lebeau  !  "  There- 
with he  turned  to  the  drunken 
sleeper  and  woke  him  up  with  a  shake 
and  a  kick. 

"  Armand — Armand  Monnier,  I 
say,  rise,  rub  your  eyes !  What  if 
you  are  called  to  your  post?  What 
if  you  are  shamed  as  a  deserter  and  a 
coward  ?  " 

Armand  turned,  rose  with  an  effort 
from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  stared  dizzily  in  the  face  of 
the  Medeein  des  Pauvres. 

"  I  was  dreaming  that  I  had  caught 
by  the  throat,"  said  Armand,  wildly, 
"  the  aristo'  who  shot  my  brother  j 
and  lo,  there  were  two  men,  Victor  de 
JIaulcon  and  Jean  Lebeau." 

"  Ah !  there  is  something  in 
dreams,"  said  the  surgeon.  "  Once 
in  a  thousand  times  a  dream  comes 
true." 
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The  time  now  came  when  all  provision 
of  food  or  of  fuel  failed  the  modest 
household  of  Isaura;  and  there  was 
not  only  herself  and  the  Venosta  to 
feed  and  warm — there  were  the  ser- 
vants whom  they  had  brought  from 
Italy,  and  had  not  the  heart  now  to 
dismiss  to  the  certainty  of  famine. 
True,  one  of  the  three,  the  man,  had 
returned  to  his  native  land  before  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  ;  but  the 
two  women  had  remained.  Tiiey 
supported  themselves  now  as  they 
could  on  the  meagre  rations  accorded 
by  the  Government.  Still  Isaura 
attended  the  ambulance  to  which  she 
was  attached.  From  the  ladies  asso- 
ciated with  her  she  could  readily  have 
obtained  ample  supplies  :  but  they 
had  no  conception  of  her  real  state  of 
destitution;  and  there  was  a  false 
priile  generally  prevalent  among  the 
respectable  classes,  which  Isaura 
shared,  that  concealed  distress  lest 
alms  should  be  protlered. 

The  destitution  of  the  household 
had  been  carefully  concealed  from  the 
parents  of  Gustave  Rameau  until,  one 
day,  Madame  Rameau,  entering  at  the 
hour  at  which  she  generally,  and  her 
hu-band  sometimes,  came  for  a  place 
by  the  fireside  and  a  seat  at  the 
b  jard,  found  on  the  one  only  ashes, 
ou  the  other  a  ration  of  the  black, 
nauseous  compound  which  had  be- 
come the  substitute  for  bread. 

Isaura  was  absent  on  her  duties  at 
the  ambulance  hospital, — purposely 
absent,  for  she  shrank  from  the  bitter 
task  of  making  clear  to  the  friends  of 
her  betrothed  the  impossibility  of 
continuing  the  aid  to  their  support 
which  their  sou  had  neglected  to  con- 


tribute ;  and  still  more  from  the 
comment  which  she  knew  they  would 
make  on  his  conduct,  in  absenting 
himself  so  wholly  of  late,  and  in  the 
time  of  such  trial  and  pressure,  both 
from  them  and  from  herself.  Truly, 
she  rejoiced  at  that  absence  so  far  as 
it  affected  herself.  Every  hour  of 
the  day  she  silently  asked  her  con- 
science whether  she  were  not  now 
absolved  from  a  promise  won  from 
her  only  by  an  assurance  that  she 
had  power  to  influence  for  good  the 
life  that  now  voluntarily  separated 
itself  from  her  own.  As  she  had 
never  loved  Gustave,  so  she  felt  no 
resentment  at  the  indifference  his 
conduct  manifested.  Ou  the  con- 
trary, she  hailed  it  as  a  sign  that 
the  annulment  of  their  betrothal 
would  be  as  welcome  to  him  as  to  her- 
self. And  if  so,  she  could  restore  to 
him  the  sort  of  compassionate  friend- 
ship she  had  learned  to  cherish  in  the 
hour  of  his  illness  and  repentance. 
She  had  resolved  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  he  afl'orded  to  her  of 
speaking  to  him  with  frank  and  truth- 
ful plainness.  But,  meanwhile,  her 
gentle  nature  recoiled  from  the  con- 
fession of  her  resolve  to  appeal  to 
Gustave  himself  for  the  rupture  of 
their  engagement. 

Thus  the  Venosta  alone  received 
Madame  Rameau ;  and  while  that 
lady  was  still  gazing  round  her  with 
an  emotion  too  deep  for  iinme<liate 
utterance,  her  husband  entered  with 
an  expression  of  face  new  to  him — the 
look  of  a  man  who  has  been  stung  to 
anger,  and  who  has  braced  his  mind  to 
some  stern  determination.  This  altered 
countenance    of    the    good-tempered 
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bouiffeois  was  not,  however,  noticed 
h\  the  two  women.  The  Veiiosta  did 
not  even  raise  lier  eyes  to  it,  as  with 
liumUli'd  accents  she  said,  "  Pardon, 
dear  Monsieur,  pardon,  ISIadame,  our 
want  of  hospit  dity ;  it  is  not  our  hearts 
that  fail.  We  kept  our  state  from  you 
as  long  as  we  could.  Now  it  speaks 
for  itself:  'la  fame  I  un  brailo 
feslin:  " 

"  Oh,  Madame !  and  oh,  my  poor 
Isaura !  "  cried  Madame  Rumeau, 
hursting  into  tears.  "  So  we  have 
heen  all  this  time  a  burden  on  you, — 
aiiled  to  bring  such  want  on  you ! 
How  can  we  ever  be  forgiven  ?  And 
my  son — to  leave  us  thus, — not  even 
to  tell  us  where  to  find  him  !  " 

"  Do  not  degrade  us,  my  wife," 
said  M.  Rameau,  with  unexpected 
dignity,  "  by  a  word  to  imply  that  we 
would  stoop  to  sue  for  support  to  our 
ungrateful  child.  No,  we  will  not 
starve.  I  am  strong  enough  still  to 
find  food  for  you.  I  will  apply  for 
restoration  to  the  National  Guard. 
Tliey  have  augmented  the  pay  to 
married  men;  it  is  now  nearly  two 
francs  and  a  half  a-day  to  a  pere  de 
Jamille,  and  on  that  pay  we  all  can 
at  least  live.  Courage,  my  wife  !  I 
will  go  at  once  for  cmi)loyment.  Many 
men  older  than  I  am  are  at  watch 
on  the  ramparts,  and  will  march  to 
the  battle  on  the  next  sortie." 

"  It  shall  not  be  so,"  exclaimed 
]\rad;nne  Kameau,  vehemently,  and 
winding  her  arm  round  her  husband's 
neck.  "  I  loved  my  son  better  than 
thee  once — more  the  shame  to  me. 
Now,  1  would  rather  lose  twenty  such 
sons  than  peril  thy  life,  my  Jacques ! 
Madame,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
tlie  Venosta,  "  thou  wert  wiser  than  I. 
Thou  wert  ever  oppo-ed  to  the  union 
httween  tliy  friend  and  my  son.  I 
felt  sore  with  thee  for  it-  -a  mother  is 
80  selHsh  wlien  she  puts  herself  in  the 
place  of  her  child.  I  thought  that  only 
through  marriage  with  one  so  pure, 
BO    noble,    bo    holy,    Gustave    could 


be  saved  from  sin  and  evil.  I  am 
deceived.  A  man  so  heartless  to  his 
parents,  so  neglectful  of  his  aflBanced, 
is  not  to  be  redeemed.  I  brought 
about  this  betrothal :  tell  Isaura  that 
I  release  her  from  it.  I  have  watched 
her  closely  since  she  was  entraj)ped 
into  it.  I  know  how  miserable  the 
thought  of  it  has  made  her,  though, 
in  her  sublime  devotion  to  her  plighted 
word,  she  sought  to  conceal  from  rae 
the  real  state  of  her  heart.  If  the 
betrothal  bring  such  sorrow,  what 
would  the  union  do !  Tell  her  this 
from  me.  Come  Jacques,  come  away  !  " 

"Stay,  Madame!"  exclaimed  the 
Venosta,  her  excitable  nature  much 
affected  by  this  honest  outburst  of 
feeling.  "  It  is  true  that  I  did  oppose, 
so  far  as  I  could,  my  poor  Ficcola'a 
engagement  with  M.  Gustave.  But 
I  dare  not  do  your  bidding.  Isaura 
would  not  listen  to  me.  And  let  us 
be  just ;  M.  Gustave  may  be  able  satis- 
factorily to  explain  his  seeming  in- 
difterunce  and  neglect.  His  health  is 
always  very  delicate ;  perhaps  he  may 
be  again  dangerously  ill.  He  serves 
in  the  National  Guard;  perhaps," — 
she  paused,  but  the  mother  conjectured 
the  word  left  unsaid,  and,  clasping  her 
hands,  cried  out  in  anguish,  "  Perhaps 
dead  ! — and  we  have  wronged  him  ! 
Oh,  Jacques,  Jacques !  how  shall  we 
find  out — how  discover  our  boy  ?  Who 
can  tell  us  where  to  search  ?  at  the 
hospital — or  in  the  cemeteries?"  At 
the  last  word  she  dropped  into  a  seat, 
and  her  whole  frame  shook  with  her 
sobs. 

Jacques  approached  her  tenderly, 
and  kneeling  by  her  side,  said — 

"No,  m'amie,  comfort  thjself,  if  it 
be  indeed  comfort  to  learn  that  thy 
son  is  alive  and  well.  For  my  part, 
1  know  not  if  I  would  not  rather  he 
had  died  in  his  innocent  childhood.  I 
have  seen  him — spoken  to  him.  I 
know  where  he  is  to  be  found." 

"  You  do,  and  concealed  it  from  ine  ? 
Oh,  Jacques ! " 
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"  Listen  to  me,  wife,  and  you  too, 
Madame ;  for  \vh;it  I  liave  to  say  should 
be  made  known  to  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna.  Some  time  since,  on  the 
night  of  the  famous  sortie,  when  at 
my  post  on  the  ramparts,  I  was  told 
that  Gu'itave  had  joined  himself  to  the 
most  violent  of  the  Red  Republicans, 
and  had  uttered  at  the  Club  de  la 
Vengeance  sentiments,  of  which  I  will 
only  say  that  I,  his  father  and  a  French- 
man,  hung  my  head  with  shame  when 
they  were  repeated  to  me.  I  resolved 
to  go  to  the  club  myself.  I  did.  I 
heard  him  speak — heard  him  denounce 
Christianity  as  the  instrument  of 
tyrants." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  the  two  women,  with 
a  simultaneous  shudder. 

"  When  the  assembly  broke  up,  I 
waylaid  him  at  the  door.  I  spoke  to  him 
seriou?;ly.  I  told  him  what  anguish 
such  announcement  of  blasphemous 
opinions  would  inHict  on  his  pious 
mother.  I  told  him  I  should  deem  it 
my  duty  to  inform  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  and  warn  her  against  the 
union  on  which  he  had  told  us  his  heart 
was  bent.  He  appeared  sincerely 
moved  by  what  I  said  ;  implored  me 
to  keep  silence  towards  liis  mother  and 
his  betrothed ;  and  promised,  on  that 
condition,  to  relinquish  at  once  what 
he  called  '  his  career  as  an  orator,' 
and  appear  no  more  at  such  execrable 
clubs.  On  this  understanding  1  held 
my  tongue.  Why,  with  such  other 
causes  of  grief  and  suffering,  should  I 
tell  thee,  poor  wife,  of  a  sin  that  I 
hoped  thy  son  had  repented  and  would 
not  repeat  ?  And  Gustave  kept  his 
word.  He  has  never,  so  far  as  1  know, 
attended,  at  least  spoken,  at  the  Red 
clubs  since  that  evening." 

"  Thank  heaven  so  far,"  murmured 
Madame  Rameau. 

"  So  far,  yes ;  but  hear  more.  A 
little  time  after  I  thus  met  him  he 
changed  his  lodging,  and  did  not  con- 
fide to  us  his  new  address,  giving  as  a 
reason  to  us  that  he  wished  to  avoid 


all  cluo  to  his  discovery  by  that  perti- 
nacious Mademoiselle  .Julie." 

Rameau  had  here  sunk  his  voice 
into  a  whisper,  intended  only  for  his 
wife,  but  the  ear  of  the  Venosta  was 
fine  enough  to  catch  the  sound,  and 
she  repeated,  "  Mademoiselle  Jnhe ! 
Santa  Maria  !  who  is  she  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  M.  Rameau,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  sliouldcrs,  and  with  true 
Parisian  sang  froid  as  to  such  matters 
of  morality,  "  a  trifle  not  worth  con- 
sidering. Of  course  a  good-looking 
garqon  like  (Justave  must  have  his 
little  affairs  of  the  heart  before  he 
settles  for  life.  Unluckily,  amongst 
those  of  Gustave  was  one  with  a  vio- 
lent-tempered girl  who  persecuted  him 
when  he  left  her,  and  he  naturally 
wished  to  avoid  all  ciiance  of  a  silly 
scandal,  if  only  out  of  respect  to  the 
dignity  of  his  fiancee.  But  I  found 
that  was  not  the  true  motive,  or  at 
least  the  only  one,  for  concealment. 
Prepare  yourself,  my  poor  wife.  Thou 
hast  heard  of  these  terrible  journals 
whicii  the  decheance  haslet  loose  upon 
us.  Our  unhappy  boy  is  the  princi- 
pal writer  of  one  of  the  worst  of 
them,  under  the  name  of  '  Diderot  le 
Jeune.' " 

"  What!"  cried  the  Venosta.  "  That 
monster !  The  good  Abbe  Vertpre 
was  telling  us  of  the  writings  with 
that  name  attached  to  them.  The 
Abbe  himself  is  denounced  by  name  as 
one  of  those  meddling  priests  who  are 
to  be  constrained  to  serve  as  soldiers 
or  pointed  out  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
canaille.  Isaura's  fiancee  a  blas- 
phemer ! " 

"  Hush,  hush  ! "  said  Madame  Ra- 
meau rising,  very  pale  but  self-collected. 
"  How  do  you  know  this,  Jacipies  ?  " 

"  From  the  lips  of  Gustive  himself. 
1  heard  first  of  it  yesterday  from  one 
of  the  young  reprobates  with  whom  he 
used  to  be  familiar,  and  who  even  com- 
plimented me  on  the  rising  fame  of 
my  son,  and  praised  the  eloquence  of 
his  article  that  day.     But  I  would  not 
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believe  liim.  I  bong^ht  the  journal — 
here  it  is ;  saw  the  name  ami  address 
of  the  printer — went  this  morning  to 
the  office — was  there  told  that  '  Di- 
derot Ic  Jeune'  was  witliin^rcvisinc^ 
the  j)ress — stationed  myself  by  the 
street  door,  and  when  Gustavo  c.une 
out  I  seized  his  arm,  and  asked  him  to 
say  Yes  or  No  if  he  was  the  antlior  of 
this  infamous  article, — this,  which  I 
now  bold  in  my  hand.  He  owned  the 
autiiorslii])  with  pride;  talked  wildly 
of  the  great  man  he  was — of  the  great 
things  he  was  to  do;  said  that,  in 
hitherto  concealing  his  true  name,  be 
bad  done  all  he  could  to  defer  to  the 
bigoted  prejudices  of  bis  parents  and 
bis  fiancee ;  and  tliat  if  genius,  like 
fire,  would  find  its  way  out,  be  could 
not  help  it ;  that  a  time  was  rapidly 
coming  wlien  his  opinions  would  be 
uppermost;  that  since  October  the 
Communists  were  gaining  ascendancy, 
and  only  waited  the  end  of  the  siege 
to  put  down  the  present  government, 
and  with  it  all  hypocrisies  and  shams, 
religious  Or  sociaL     My  wife,  he  was 


rude  to  me,  insulting ;  but  he  had  been 
drinking — tbat  made  irnn  incautious 
and  be  continued  to  walk  by  my  side 
towards  his  own  lodging,  on  reaching 
which  be  ironically  invited  me  to  enter, 
saying,  '  I  should  meet  there  men  who 
would  soon  argue  me  out  of  my  obso- 
lete notions.'  You  may  go  to  bira, 
wife,  now,  if  you  please.  I  will  not, 
nor  will  I  take  from  him  a  crust  of 
bread.  I  came  hither  determined  to 
tell  the  young  lady  all  this,  if  I  found 
her  at  home.  I  should  be  a  dishonoured 
man  if  I  suffered  her  to  be  cheated 
into  misery.  There,  Madame  Venosta, 
there!  Take  tbat  journal,  show  it  to 
Mademoiselle ;  and  report  to  her  all  I 
have  said." 

M.  Rameau,  habitually  the  mildest 
of  men,  had,  in  talking,  worked  him- 
self up  into  positive  fury. 

His  wife,  calmer  but  more  deeply 
affected,  made  a  piteous  sign  to  the 
Venosta  not  to  say  more,  and  without 
other  salutation  or  adieu  took  her  bus- 
baud's  arm,  and  led  him  from  the 
bouse. 


CHAPTER   VL 


OBTAiNTffO  from  her  husband  Gus- 
tave's  address,  Madame  Hameau  has- 
tened to  her  son's  apartment  alone 
through  the  darkling  streets.  The 
bouse  in  which  he  lodged  was  in  a 
ditl'orent  quarter  from  that  in  which 
Isaura  had  visited  him.  Then,  the 
street  selected  was  still  in  the  centre  of 
the  heau  monde — now,  it  was  within 
the  precincts  of  that  section  of  the 
many-faced  capital  in  which  the  beau 
monde  was  held  in  detestation  or 
scorn ;  still  the  house  bad  certain  pre- 
tensions, boasting  a  courtyard  and  a 
porter's  lodge.  Madame  Kameau,  in- 
structed to  mount  au  second,  found 


the  door  ajar,  and,  entering,  perceived 

on  the  table  of  the  little  salon  the 
remains  of  a  feast  which,  however 
untempting  it  might  have  been  in 
happier  times,  contrasted  strongly 
the  meagre  fare  of  which  Gustave's 
parents  had  deemed  themselves  for- 
tunate to  partake  at  the  board  of  his 
betrotlied ;  remnants  of  those  viands 
which  oil'ered  to  the  inquisitive  epicure 
an  experiment  in  food  much  too  costly 
for  the  popular  stomach — dainty  mor- 
sels of  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and 
wolf,  interspersed  with  half-emptied 
bottles  of  varied  and  high-priced 
wines.     Passing    these    evidences  of 
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Dnscasonable  extravagance  with  a 
mute  sentiment  of  anger  and  disgust, 
Madame  Ranieau  penetrated  into  a 
small  cabinet,  the  door  of  which  was 
also  ajar,  and  saw  her  son  stretched 
on  bis  bed  half  dressed,  breathing 
heavily  in  the  sleep  which  follows  in- 
toxication. She  did  not  attempt  to 
disturb  him.  She  placed  herself 
quietly  by  his  side,  gazing  mounifully 
on  the  face  which  she  had  once  so 
proudly  contemplated,  now  haggard 
and  faded, — still  strangely  beautiful, 
though  it  was  the  beauty  of  rnin. 

From  time  to  time  he  stirred  un- 
easily, and  muttered  broken  words,  in 
which  fragments  of  his  own  delicately- 
worded  verse  were  incoherently  mixed 
up  with  ribald  slang,  addressed  to 
imaginary  companions.  In  his  dreams 
he  was  evidently  living  over  again  his 
late  revel,  with  episodical  diversions 
into  the  poet-world,  of  which  he  was 
rather  a  vagrant  uoraad  than  a  settled 
cultivator.  Then  she  would  silently 
bathe  his  feverish  temples  with  the 
perfumed  water  she  found  on  his 
dressing-table.  And  so  she  watched 
till,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
woke  up,  and  recovered  the  possession 
of  bis  reason  with  a  quickness  that 
surprised  Madame  Rameaa.  He  was, 
indeed,  one  of  those  men  in  whom 
excess  of  drink,  when  slept  off,  is 
succeeded  by  extreme  mildness,  tiie 
effect  of  nervous  exhaustion,  and  by  a 
dejected  repentance,  which,  to  bis 
mother,  seemed  a  propitious  lucidity 
of  the  moral  sense. 

Certainly  on  seeing  her  he  threw 
himself  on  her  breast,  and  began  to 
shed  tears.  Madame  Rameau  had  not 
the  heart  to  reproach  him  sternly. 
But  by  gentle  degrees  she  made  him 
comprehend  the  pain  he  had  given 
to  his  father,  and  the  destitution  in 
which  he  had  deserted  his  parents 
and  his  affianced.  In  his  present 
mood  Gustave  was  deeply  affected  by 
these  representations.  He  excused 
himself   feebly   by   dwelling   on    the 


excitement  of  the  times,  the  prooocu- 
patiou  of  his  mind,  the  example  of  his 
companions ;  but  with  bis  excuses  he 
mingled  passionate  expressions  of  re- 
morse, and  before  daybreak  mother 
and  son  were  completely  reconciled. 
Tiien  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep ; 
and  Madame  Rameau,  quite  worn  out, 
slept  also  in  the  chair  beside  him,  hel 
arm  around  his  neck.  He  awoka 
before  she  did  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning;  and  stealing  from  her  arm, 
went  to  his  secretaire,  and  took  forth 
what  money  he  found  there,  half  of 
which  he  poured  into  her  lap,  kissing 
her  till  she  avvoke. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  henceforth  I 
will  work  for  thee  and  my  father. 
Take  this  trifle  now;  the  rest  I  reserve 
for  Isaura." 

"  Joy  !  I  have  found  my  boy  again. 
Bat  Isaura,  I  fear  that  she  will  not 
take  thy  money,  and  all  thought  of 
her  must  also  be  abandoned." 

Gustave  had  already  turned  to  his 
looking-glass,  and  was  arranging  with 
care  his  dark  ringlets :  his  personal 
vanity — his  remorse  appeased  by  this 
pecuniary  oblation — had  revived. 

"  No,"  he  said,  gaily,  "  I  don't  think 
I  shall  abandon  her ;  and  it  is  not 
likely,  when  she  sees  and  hears  me, 
that  slie  can  wish  to  abandon  me !  Now 
let  us  breakfast,  and  then  I  will  go  at 
once  to  her." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Isaura,  on  her 
return  to  her  apartment  at  the  wintry 
nightfall,  found  a  cart  stationed  at 
the  door,  and  the  Venosta  on  the 
threshold,  superintending  the  removal 
of  various  articles  of  furniture — indeed, 
all  such  articles  as  were  not  absolutely 
required. 

"  Oh,  Ficcola  !  "  she  said,  with  an 
attempt  at  cheerfulness,  "  I  did  not  ex- 
pect thee  back  so  soon.  Hush  !  I  have 
made  a  famous  bargain.  I  have  found 
a  broker  to  buy  these  things  which  we 
don't  want  just  at  present,  and  can 
replace  by  new  and  prettier  things 
when  the  siege  is  over  and  we  get  our 
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money.  Tlie  broker  pays  down  on 
the  nail,  and  thou  wilt  not  go  to  bed 
without  supper.  There  are  no  ills 
which  are  not  more  supportable  after 
food." 

Isaura  smiled  faintly,  kissed  the 
Venosta's  cheek,  and  ascended  with 
weary  steps  to  the  sitting-room. 
There  she  seated  herself  quietly,  look- 
ing with  abstracted  eyes  round  the 
bare  dismantled  space  by  the  light  of 
the  single  candle. 

Wiien  the  Venosta  re-entered,  she 
was  followed  by  the  servants,  bringing 
in  a  daintier  meal  than  they  had 
known  for  days — a  genuine  rabbit, 
potatoes,  inarrons  glaces,  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  pannier  of  wood.  The 
fire  was  soon  lighted,  the  Venosta 
plying  the  bellows.  It  was  not  till 
this  banquet,  of  which  Isaura,  faint  as 
she  was,  scarcely  partook,  had  been 
remitted  to  the  two  Italian  women- 
servants,  and  another  log  been  tkrown 
on  the  hearth,  that  the  Venosta  opened 


the  subject  which  was  pressing  on 
her  heait.  She  did  this  with  a 
joyous  smile,  taking  both  Isaura's 
hands  in  her  own,  and  stroking  them 
fondly. 

"  My  child,  I  have  such  good  news 
for  thee  !  Thou  hast  escaped — thou 
art  free!"  And  then  she  related  all 
that  M.  Ramean  had  said,  and  finished 
by  producing  the  copy  of  Gustave's 
unhallowed  journal. 

When  she  had  read  the  latter, 
which  she  did  with  compressed  li|)3 
and  varying  colour,  the  girl  fell  on 
her  knees — not  to  thank  heaven  that 
she  would  now  escape  a  union  from 
which  her  soul  so  recoiled — not  that 
she  was  indeed  free, — but  to  pray, 
with  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 
that  God  would  yet  save  to  Himself, 
and  to  good  ends,  the  soul  that  she 
had  failed  to  bring  to  Him.  All 
previous  irritation  against  Gustave  was 
gone  :  all  had  melted  into  an  inefiable 
compassion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


When,  a  little  before  noon,  Gustave 
was  admitted  by  the  servant  into 
Isaura's  salon,  its  desolate  condition, 
stripped  of  all  its  pretty  feminine 
elegancies,  struck  him  with  a  sense  of 
discomfort  to  himself  which  superseded 
any  more  remorseful  sentiment.  The 
day  was  intensely  cold  :  the  single  log 
on  the  hearth  did  not  burn ;  there 
were  only  two  or  three  chairs  in  the 
room ;  even  the  carpet,  which  had 
been  of  gaily  coloured  Aubusson,  was 
gone.  His  teeth  chattered ;  and  he 
only  replied  by  a  dreary  nod  to  the  ser- 
vant, who  informed  him  that  Madame 
Venosta  was  gone  out,  and  Mademoi- 
selle had  not  yet  quitted  her  own 
room. 


If  there  be  a  thing  which  a  true 
Parisian  of  Kameau's  stamp  associates 
with  love  of  woman,  it  is  a  certain 
sort  of  elegant  surroundings, — a  pretty 
boudoir,  a.  cheery  hearth,  an  easy 
fauteuil.  In  the  absence  of  such  at- 
tributes, "fugit  retro  Fenus."  If  the 
Englishman  invented  the  word  com- 
fort, it  is  the  Parisian  who  most 
thoroughly  comprehends  the  thing. 
And  he  resents  the  loss  of  it  in  any 
house  where  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  it,  as  a  personal  wrong  to 
his  feelings. 

Left  for  some  minutes  alone,  Gus- 
tave occupied  himself  with  kindling 
the  log,  and  muttering,  "  Par  tons  les 
diables.  Quel  chien  de  rlmme  ie  vaii 
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attraper !"  He  turned  as  he  heard 
the  rustle  of  a  robe  and  a  light  slow 
step.  Isaura  stood  before  him.  Her 
aspect  startled  him.  He  had  come 
prepared  to  expect  grave  dis^plcasure 
and  a  frigid  reception.  But  the  ex- 
pression of  Isaura's  face  was  more 
kindly,  more  gentle,  more  tender,  than 
he  had  seen  it  since  the  day  she  had 
accepted  his  suit. 

Knowing  from  his  mother  what  his 
father  had  said  to  his  prejudice,  he 
thought  within  himself,  "  After  all, 
the  poor  girl  loves  me  better  than  I 
thought.  She  is  sensible  and  en- 
lightened ;  she  cannot  pretend  to  dic- 
tate an  opinion  to  a  man  like  me." 

He  approached  with  a  complacent 
self-assured  mien,  and  took  her  hand, 
which  she  yielded  to  him  quietly, 
leading  her  to  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing chairs,  and  seating  himself  beside 
her. 

"  Dear  Isaura,"  he  said,  talking 
rapidly  all  the  while  he  performed  this 
ceremony,  "  I  need  not  assure  you  of 
my  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  to 
which  the  imbecility  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  cowardice,  or  rather 
the  treachery,  of  our  generals,  has 
reduced  you.  I  only  heard  of  it  late 
last  night  from  my  mother.  I  hasten 
to  claim  my  right  to  share  witii  you 
the  humble  resources  which  I  have 
saved  by  the  intellectual  labours  that 
have  absorbed  all  such  moments  as 
my  military  drudgeries  left  to  the 
talents  which,  even  at  such  a  moment, 
paralysing  minds  less  energetic,  have 
sustained  me  ; " — and  therewith  he 
poured  several  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
on  the  table  beside  her  chair. 

"  Gustave,"  then  said  Isaura,  "  I  am 
well  pleased  thai,  you  thus  prove  that 
I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  thought 
and  said  that,  despite  all  appearances, 
all  errors,  your  heart  was  good.  Oh, 
do  but  follow  its  true  impulses, 
and " 

"  Its  impulses  lead  me  ever  to  thy 
feet,"    interrupted   Gustave,    with  a 

■^OL.  11. 


fervour  which  sounded  Bomewhat 
theatrical  and  hollow. 

The  girl  smiled,  not  bitterly,  not 
mockingly ;  but  Gustavo  did  not  like 
the  smile. 

"  Poor  Gustave,"  she  said,  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  her  soft  voice, 
"  do  you  not  understand  that  the  time 
has  come  when  such  couimoiii)laco 
compliments  ill-suit  our  altered  posi- 
tions to  each  other  P  Nay,  listen  to 
me  patiently  ;  and  let  not  my  words  in 
this  last  interview  pain  you  to  recall. 
If  either  of  us  be  to  blame  in  the 
engagement  hastily  contracted,  it  is  I. 
Gustave,  when  you,  exaggerating  in 
your  imagination  the  nature  of  your 
sentiinents  for  me,  said  with  such 
earnestness  that  on  my  consent  to  our 
union  depended  your  health,  your  life, 
your  career ;  that  if  I  withheld  that 
consent  you  were  lost,  and  in  despair 
would  seek  distraction  from  thought 
in  all  from  which  your  friends,  your 
mother,  the  duties  imposed  upon 
Genius  for  the  good  of  man  to  the 
ends  of  God,  should  witldiold  and 
save  you — when  you  said  all  this,  and 
I  believed  it,  I  felt  as  if  Heaven  com- 
manded me  not  to  desert  the  soul 
which  appealed  to  me  in  the  crisis  of 
its  struggle  and  peril.  Gustave,  I 
repent ;  I  was  to  blame." 

"  How  to  blame  ?  " 

"  I  overrated  my  power  over  your 
heart :  I  overrated  still  more,  per- 
haps, my  power  over  my  own." 

"  Ah,  your  own  I  I  understand 
now.     You  did  not  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  that  I  loved  you  in 
the  sense  in  wh;c!i  you  use  the  word. 
I  told  you  that  the  love  which  you 
have  described  in  your  verse,  and 
which,"  she  added,  falteringly,  with 
heightened  colour  and  with  hands 
tightly  elapsed,  "  I  have  conceived 
possible  in  my  dreams,  it  was  not 
mine  to  give.  You  declared  you  were 
satisfied  with  such  affection  as  I  could 
bestow.  Hush  !  let  me  go  on.  You 
said    that    affection   would    increase, 
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would  become  love,  in  proportion  as  I 
knew  you  umrc.  It  has  not  done  so. 
Kiiy,  it  psissed  away,  even  before  in 
tins  time  of  trial  and  grief,  I  became 
aware  how  dilVerent  from  the  love  you 
professed  was  tlie  ne>:lect  which  needs 
no  excuse,  for  it  did  not  pain  me." 

"  You  are  cruel  indeed,  Mademoi- 
selle." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  kind.  I  wish 
you  to  feel  no  pang  at  our  parting. 
Truly  1  had  resolved,  when  the  siege 
terminated,  and  the  time  to  speak 
frankly  of  our  engagement  came,  to 
tell  you  that  1  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  a  union  between  us  ;  and 
that  it  was  for  the  b;ippine«s  ot  botli 
that  our  promises  should.be  mutually 
canrtlKd.  The  moment  has  conu- 
sooner  than  I  thought.  Even  had  I 
loved  you,  Gustave,  as  deeply  as — as 
Well  as  the  beings  of  Kommce  love, 
I  would  not  dare  to  wed  one  who 
calls  upon  mortals  to  deny  God,  de- 
molish His  altars,  treat  His  worship 
as  a  crime.  No;  I  would  sooner  die 
of  a  broken  ht-art,  that  I  n)ight  the 
sooner  be  one  of  those  souls  privileged 
to  pray  the  Divine  Intercessor  for 
mer<;itul  light  on  those  beloved  and 
left  dark  on  earth." 

"  Isaura  ! "  exclaimed  Gustave,  bis 
mobile  temperament  iuipressed,  not  by 
the  words  of  Isaura,  but  by  the  ]ias- 
sionate  earnestness  with  which  they 
were  utteied,  and  by  the  exquisite 
spiriiual  beauty  which  her  face  took 
from  the  combined  sweetness  and  fer- 
vour of  its  devout  expression, — 
"  Isaura,  I  merit  your  censure,  your 
sentence  of  condeinnatiori ;  but  do 
not  a»k  me  to  give  back  your  plighted 
troth.  I  have  not  the  strength  to  do 
so.  More  than  ever,  more  than  when 
first  pledged  to  me,  I  need  the  aid, 
the  coni|)aiiionship,  of  my  guai'dian 
angel.  You  were  that  to  mc  once; 
abandon  me  not  now.  In  these  ter- 
rible times  of  revolution,  excitable 
natuies  catch  madness  from  each 
Other.     A  writer  in  the  lieat  of    bis 


passion  says  much  that  he  docs  not 
mem  to  be  literally  taken,  which  in 
cooler  moments  he  repents  and  re- 
tracts. Consider,  too,  the  pressure  of 
want,  of  hunger.  It  is  the  ojiinions 
that  you  so  condemn  which  alone  at 
this  moment  supply  bread  to  the 
writer.  But  say  you  will  yet  pardon 
me, — yet  give  me  trial  if  I  offend 
no  more — if  I  withdraw  my  aid  to 
any  attacks  on  your  views,  your  re- 
ligion— if  I  say,  '  Thy  God  shall  be 
my  God,  and  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people.'  " 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Isaura,  softly,  "  ask 
thyself  if  those  be  words  which  I  can 
believe  again.  Hush  !  "  she  continued, 
checking  his  ans.ver  with  a  more  kind- 
ling countenance  and  more  impassioned 
voice.  "  Are  they,  after  all,  the  words 
that  man  should  address  to  woman  ? 
Is  it  on  the  strength  of  Woman  that 
Man  should  rely  ?  Is  to  her  that  he 
should  say,  '  Dictate  my  opinions  on 
all  that  belongs  to  the  Mind  of  man; 
change  the  doctrines  that  I  have 
thoughtfully  formed  and  honestly  ad- 
vocate ;  teach  me  how  to  act  on  earth, 
clear  all  my  doubts  as  to  my  hopes  of 
heaven  '  ?  No,  Gustave  j  in  this  task 
man  never  should  repose  on  woman. 
Thou  art  honest  at  this  moment,  my 
poor  friend  ;  but  could  I  believe  thee 
to-day,  thou  wouldst  laugh  to-morrow 
at  what  woman  can  be  made  to  be- 
lieve." 

Slung  to  the  quick  by  the  truth  of 
Isaura's  accusation,  Gustave  exclaimed 
with  vehcmisnce — "All  that  thou  say  est 
is  false,  and  thou  knowcst  it.  The 
influence  of  woman  on  man  for  good 
or  for  evil  di  lies  reasoning.  It  does 
mould  his  deeds  on  earth ;  it  docs  either 
make  or  mar  all  that  future  wliich  lies 
between  his  life  and  his  gravestone, 
and  of  whatsoever  may  lie  beyond  the 
grave.  Give  mc  up  now,  and  thou 
art  resjionsible  for  me,  for  all  I  do,  it 
may  be  against  all  tliat  thou  dcemost 
holy.  Keep  t'jy  Uoth  yet  awhile,  and 
test  me.     If  1  come  to  tbce  showinsf 
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bow  I  could  have  injured,  and  how  for 
thy  dear  sake  I  have  spared,  nay, 
aided,  all  that  thou  dost  believe  and 
reverence,  then  wilt  thou  dare  to  sav, 
'  Go  thy  ways  alone  —  I  forsake 
thee?'" 

Isaura  turned  aside  her  face,  but  she 
held  out  her  hand — it  was  as  cold  as 
death.  He  knew  that  she  bad  so  far 
yielded,  and  his   vanity  exulted:   he 


smiled  in  secret  triumph  as  he  pmssed 
his  kiss  on  that  icy  band  and  was 
gone. 

"  This  is  duty — it  must  bo  duty," 
said  Isaura  to  herself.  "  But  where 
is  the  buoyant  delight  that  belongs  to 
a  duty  achieved  ? — where,  oh  wluTe  ?" 
Aud  then  she  stole  with  drooping  head 
and  heavy  step  into  her  own  room,  fell 
on  ber  knees  and  prayed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


In  vain  persons,  be  they  male  or  female, 
there  is  a  complacent  self  satisfaction 
in  any  momentary  personal  success, 
however  little  that  success  may  con- 
duce to — nay,  however  much  it  may 
militate  against — the  objects  to  which 
their  vanity  itself  devotes  its  more 
permanent    desires.      A   vain   woman 

may  be  very  anxious  to  win  A , 

the  magnificent,  as  a  partner  for  life, 
and  yet  feel  a  certain  triumph  wheu  a 
glance  of  ber  eye  has  made  an  evening's 
conquest  of  the  pitiful  B ,  al- 
though by  that  achievement  she  incurs 
the  imminent  hazard  of  losing  A 
altogether.  So,  wheu  Gustave  Rameau 
quitted  Isaura,  his  first  feeling  was 
that  of  triumph.  His  eloquence  had 
Bubdued  her  will :  she  had  not  finally 
disciirded  him.  But  as  he  wandered 
abstractedly  in  the  biting  air,  bis  self- 
complacency  was  succeeded  by  morti- 
fication and  discontent.  He  felt  that 
be  had  committed  himself  to  promises 
which  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
keep.  True,  the  promises  were  vague 
Sn  words ;  but  in  substance  they  were 
yerfectly  clear — "  to  spare,  nay,  to  aid 
bU  that  Isaura  esteemed  and  rever- 
enced." How  was  this  possible  to 
him  ?  How  could  he  suddenly  change 
the  whole  character  of  his  writings  ? — 
Vow  become  the  defeuder  of  marriage 


and  property,  of  church  and  religion  ? 
— how  proclaim  himself  so  utter  an 
apostate  ?  If  he  did,  how  become  a 
leader  of  the  fresh  revolution  ?  how 
escape  being  its  victim  ?  Cease  to  write 
altogether  ?  Rut  then  how  live  ?  His 
pen  was  his  sole  subsistence,  save  30 
sous  a-day  as  a  National  Guard — 30 
sous  a-day  to  him  who,  in  order  to  be 
Sybarite  in  tastes,  was  Spartan  in  doc- 
trine. Nothing  better  just  at  that 
moment  than  Spartan  doctrine — "Live 
on  black  broth  and  fight  the  enemy." 
And  the  journalists  in  vogue  so  thrived 
upon  that  patriotic  sentiment,  tiiat 
they  were  the  last  persons  compelled 
to  drink  the  black  broth  or  to  fight 
the  enemy. 

"  Those  women  are  such  idiots  when 
they  meddle  in  politics,"  grumbled  be- 
tween bis  teeth  the  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  Woman's  Rights  on  all  matters 
of  love.  "And,"  be  continued,  solilo- 
quising, "  it  is  not  as  if  the  girl  had 
any  large  or  decent  dot;  it  is  not  as 
if  she  said,  '  In  return  for  the  sacrifice 
of  your  popularity,  your  prospects, 
your  opinions,  I  give  you  not  only  a 
devoted  heart,  but  an  excellent  table 
and  a  capital  fire  and  plenty  of  pocket- 
money.'  Sacre  bleu  !  when  I  think 
of  that  frozen  salon,  and  possibly  the 
leg  of  a  mouse  for  dimier,  and  •  »ir- 
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tuous  liomily  by  way  of  grace,  the 
prospect  is  not  alluring ;  and  the  pirl 
lierself  is  not  so  pretty  as  she  was — 
grown  very  thin.  Sur  mon  dine,  I 
think  she  asks  too  much — far  more 
tliun  slie  is  worth.  No,  no;  I  liad 
better  have  accepted  her  dismissah 
JSlle  n'ent pas  diqne  de  moi." 

Just  as  lie  arrived  at  that  conclusion, 
Gustave  Haineau  felt  the  touch  of  a 
light,  a  soft,  a  warm,  yet  a  firm  hand, 
on  his  arm.  He  turned,  and  beheld 
the  face  of  the  woman  whom,  through 
so  many  dreary  weeks,  he  had  sought 
to  shun — the  face  of  Julie  Caumartin. 
Julie  was  not,  as  Savarin  had  seen 
her,  looking  pinched  and  wan,  with 
faded  robes,  nor,  as  when  met  in  the 
cafe  by  Lemercier,  in  the  faded  robes 
of  a  theatre.  Julie  never  looked  more 
beautiful,  more  radiant,  than  she  did 
now;  and  there  was  a  wonderful  heart- 
felt fondness  in  her  voice  when  she 
cried,  "  JIoii  homme !  mon  komnte  ! 
seul  homme  au  monde  de  mon  cueur, 
Gustave,  cheri^  adore  !  I  have  found 
thee — at  last — at  last ! "  Gustave 
gazed  upon  her,  stupefied.  Involun- 
tarily his  eye  glanced  from  tlie  fresh- 
ness of  bloom  in  her  face,  which  the 
intense  cold  of  the  atmosphere  only 
seemed  to  heighten  into  purer  health, 
to  her  dress,  which  was  new  and  hand- 
some— black — he  did  not  know  that 
it  was  mournivig — the  cloak  trimmed 
with  costly  sables.  Certainly,  it  was 
no  mendicant  for  alms  who  thus  re- 
minded tlie  shivering  Adonis  of  the 
claims  of  a  pristine  Venus.  He  stam- 
mered out  her  name — "  Julie !  " — and 
then  he  stojiped. 

"  Qui,  (a  Julie  1  Petit  ingrat  !  how 
I  have  sought  for  tb.ee !  how  I  have 
hungered  for  the  sight  of  thee !  That 
monster  Savarin  !  he  would  not  give 
me  any  news  of  thee.  That  is  ages 
ago.  I?ut  at  least  Frederic  Lemercier, 
whom  I  saw  since,  promised  to  remind 
thee  that  I  lived  still.  He  did  not  do 
so,  or  I  should  have  seen  thee — n'est 
ce  pat  i  " 


"  Certainly,  certainly — only  — chhre 
amie — you  know  that — that — as  I 
before  announced  to  thee,  I — I — was 
engaged  in  marriage — and — and " 

''  Hut  are  you  married  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  Hark  !  Take  care — is 
not  that  the  hiss  of  an  ohus  1 " 

"  What  then  ?  Let  it  come  !  Would 
it  might  slay  us  both  while  my  hand 
is  in  thine  !  " 

"  Ah ! "  muttered  Gustave,  inwardly, 
"  what  a  difference  !  This  is  love  ! 
No  preaching  here !  Slle  est  plus 
digne  de  moi  que  I'autre." 

"  No,"  he  said,  aloud,  "  I  am  not 
married.  Marriage  is  at  best  a  pitiful 
ceremony.  But  if  you  wished  for  news 
of  me,  surely  you  must  have  heard  of 
my  effect  as  an  orator  not  despised  in 
the  Salle  Favre.  Since,  I  have  with- 
drawn from  that  arene.  But  as  a 
journalist  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
had  a  heau  succes." 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,  my  Gustave, 
my  Poet !  Wlierever  thou  art,  thou 
must  be  first  among  men.  But,  alas! 
it  is  my  fault — my  misfortune.  I  have 
not  been  in  the  midst  of  a  world  that 
perhaps  rings  of  thy  name." 

"  Not  my  name.  Prudence  com- 
pelled me  to  conceal  that.  Still, 
Genius  pierces  under  any  name.  You 
might  have  discovered  me  under  my 
7iom  de  plume." 

"  Pardon  me — I  was  always  bete. 
But,  oh  !  for  so  many  weeks  I  was  so 
poor — so  destitute.  I  could  go  no- 
wliere,  except-^-don't  be  ashamed  of 
me — except " 

"  Yes  ?     Go  on." 

"  Except  where  I  could  get  some 
money.  At  first  to  dance — you 
remember  my  bolero.  Then  I  got  a 
better  engagement.  Do  you  not  re- 
member that  you  taught  me  to  recite 
verses  ?  Had  it  been  for  myself  alone, 
I  might  have  been  contented  to  starve. 
Without  thee,  what  was  life?  But 
thou  wilt  recolleet  ^Madeleine,  the  old 
bonne  who  lived  with  me.  Well,  she 
had  attciukd  and  cherished  me  since  I 
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was  80  high — lived  with  my  mother. 
Motlier !  no ;  it  seems  that  ^Indame 
Siirville  was  not  my  mother  after  all. 
Jhv,  of  course,  I  coukl  not  let  my  old 
jMadeleine  starve;  and  therefore,  with 
a  heart  heavy  as  lead,  I  danced  and 
declaimed.  My  heart  was  not  so  heavy 
when  I  recited  tliy  songs." 

"  My  songs  !  Fauore  ange  !"  ex- 
claimed the  Poet. 

"And  then,  too,  I  thought,  'Ah! 
this  dreadful  siege !  He,  too,  may  be 
poor — he  may  know  want  and  hunger; ' 
and  so  all  I  could  save  from  Madeleine 
I  put  into  a  box  for  thee,  in  case  thou 
sh<juldst  come  baclv  to  me  some  day. 
Moal/oinmcyhow  could  I  go  to  the  Salle 
Favrc  ?  How  could  I  read  journals, 
Gustave  ?  But  thou  art  not  married, 
Gustave  ?     Parole  d'honneur  ?  " 

"  Parole  d'/wnneur !  What  does 
that  matter  ?  " 

"  Everything !  Ah  !  I  am  not  so 
mcchante,  so  mauvaise  tele,  as  I  was 
some  months  ago.  If  thou  wert  mar- 
ried, I  should  say,  '  Blessed  and  sacred 
be  thy  wife !  Forget  me.'  But  as  it 
is,  one  word  more.  Dost  thiju  love  the 
young  lady,  whoever  she  be  ?  or  does 
she  love  thee  so  well  that  it  would  be 
sin  in  thee  to  talk  trifles  to  Julie  ? 
Speak  as  honestly  as  if  thou  wert  not 
a  poet." 

"  Honestly,  she  never  said  she  loved 
me.  I  never  thought  she  did.  But, 
yoii  see,  I  was  very  ill,  and  my  parents 
and  friends  and  my  physician  said  that 
it  was  right  for  me  to  arrange  my  life, 
and  marry,  and  so  forth.  And  the 
girl  had  mop.ey,  and  was  a  good  match. 
In  short,  the  thing  was  settled.  But  oh, 
Julie  !  she  never  learned  my  songs  by 
heart !  She  did  not  love  as  thou  didst, 
and  still  dost.  And — ah  !  well — now 
that  we  meet  again — now  that  I  look 
in  thy  face — now  that  I  hear  thy  voice 

No,    I    do    not    love    her    as   I 

loved,  and  might  yet  love,  thee.  But 
— but " 

"  Well,  but  ?  oh,  I  guess.  Thou 
seest  mo  well  dressed,  no  longer  danc- 


ingand  declaiming  at  cafes;  and  thou 
thinkest  that  Julie  has  disgraced  her- 
self? she  is  unfaithful?" 

Gustave  had  not  anticipated  that 
frankness,  nor  was  the  idea  which  it 
expri'ssed  uppermost  in  his  mind  when 

he  said,  "  but,  but "     There  were 

many  huls,i\\\  very  confused,  struggling 
through  his  mind  as  he  spoke.  How- 
ever, lie  answered  as  a  Parisian  sceptic, 
not  ill  bred,  naturally  would  answer — 

"  My  dear  friend,  my  dear  child " 
(the  Parisian  is  very  fond  of  the  word 
child  or  enfant  in  addres>iiig  a  woman), 
"  I  have  never  seen  thee  so  beautiful 
as  thou  an  now ;  and  when  thou 
tellest  me  that  thou  art  no  longer  poor, 
and  the  proof  of  wiiat  thou  sayest  is 
visible  in  the  furs — which,  alas  !  I  can- 
not give  thee — what  am  I  to  think  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mon  homme,  mon  homme  !  thou 
art  very  spiriluel,  and  that  is  why  I 
loved  tliee.  I  am  very  bele,  and  that 
is  excuse  enough  for  thee  if  thou 
couldst  not  love  me.  But  canst  thou 
look  me  in  the  face  and  not  know  that 
my  eyes  could  not  meet  thine  as  they 
do,  if  I  had  been  faithless  to  thee  even 
in  a  thought,  when  I  so  boldly  touched 
thine  arm  ?  Vierm  chez  mot,  come 
and  let  me  explain  all.  Only — only 
let  me  repeat,  if  another  has  rights 
over  thee  which  forbid  thee  to  come, 
say  so  kindly,  and  I  will  never  trouble 
thee  again." 

Gustave  had  been  hitlierto  walking 
slowly  by  ihe  side  of  Julie,  amidst 
the  distant  boom  of  the  besiegers'  can- 
non, while  the  short  day  began  to  close ; 
and  along  tlie  dreary  boulevards  saun- 
tered idlers  turning  to  look  at  the 
young,  beautiful,  well-dressed  woman 
who  seemed  in  such  contrast  to  the 
capital  whose  former  luxuries  the 
"  Oiidine "  of  imperial  Paris  repre- 
sented. He  now  oflered  his  arm  to 
Julie  ;  and,  quickenirg  his  pace,  said, 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
refuse  to  attend  thee  home,  and  listen 
to  the  explanations  thou  dost  gencroualj 
condescend  to  volunteer," 
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••Ait,  inclped !  what  a  difference! 
wliiit  a  (liirerence  !  "  said  Gustave  to 
liimselfwhen  be  entered  Julie's  apart- 
iiii-nt.  In  her  pahiiier  day.s  when  he 
had  tirst  made  her  acquaintance,  tlic 
apartment  no  doubt  had  been  in- 
finitely more  splendid,  more  abundant 
in  silks  and  fringes  and  flowers  and 
nieknacks  ;  but  never  had  it  seemed  so 
cheery  and  comfortable  and  home-like 
as  now.  What  a  contrast  to  Isaura's 
dismantled  chilly  salon !  She  drew 
him  towards  the  hearth,  on  which, 
blazing  though  it  was,  she  piled  fresh 
billets,  seated  him  in  the  easiest  of 
easy-chairs,  knelt  beside  him,  and 
chafed  his  numbed  hands  in  hers  ;  and 
as  her  bright  eyes  fixed  tenderly  on 
his,  she  looked  so  young  and  so  inno- 
cent !  You  would  not  then  have  called 
her  the  "  Ondine  of  Paris." 

But  .vhen,  a  little  while  after,  re- 
vived by  the  genial  warmth  and 
moved  by  the  charm  of  her  beauty, 
Gustave  passed  his  arm  round  her 
neck  and  sought  to  draw  her  on  his 
lap,  she  slid  from  his  embrace,  shaking 
her  head  gently,  and  seated  herself, 
with  a  pretty  air  of  ceremonious  de- 
corum, at  a  little  distance. 

Gustave  looked  at  her  amazed. 
"  Causons,"  said  she  gravely  :  "  thou 
wouldst  know  why  1  am  so  well 
dressed,  so  comfortably  lodged,  and  1 
am  longing  to  explain  to  thee  all. 
Siuie  days  ago  I  had  just  finished  my 

performance    at    the    Cafe ,  and 

was  putting  on  my  shawl,  when  a  tall 
Monsieur,  yb/'^  bel  homine,  with  the 
air  of  a  grand  stigneur,  entered  the 
cafe,  and  approaching  me  politely, 
said,  '  I  think  I  have  the  honour  to 
address  Mademoiselle  Julie  Cau- 
martiu  ?  '    ;  That  is  my  name,'  I  said, 


surprised ;  and,  looking  at  him  more 
intently,  I  recognised  his  face.  He 
had  come  into  the  cafe  a  few  days 
before  with  thine  old  acquaintance 
Frederic  Lemercier,  and  stood  by 
when  I  asked  Frederic  to  give  me 
news  of  thee.  '  Mademoiselle,*  he 
continued,  with  a  serious,  melancholy 
smile,  '  I  shall  startle  you  when  I  say 
that  I  am  appointed  to  act  as  your 
guardian  by  the  last  request  of  your 
mother.'  '  Of  Madame  Surville  ? ' 
'  Madame  Surville  adopted  you,  but 
was  not  your  mother.  We  cannot 
talk  at  ease  here.  Allow  me  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  accompany  me  to 

Monsieur   N ,   the  avoue.     It    is 

not  very  far  from  this  :  and  by  the 
way  I  \W11  tell  you  some  news  that 
may  sadden,  and  some  news  that  may 
rejoice.' 

"  There  was  an  earnestness  in  the 
voice  and  look  of  this  Monsieur  that 
impressed  me.  He  did  not  oft'er  me 
his  arm  j  but  1  walked  by  his  side  in 
the  direction  he  chose.  As  we  walked 
he  told  me  in  very  few  words  that  my 
mother  had  been  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  for  certain  family  rea- 
sons had  found  it  so  difficult  to  rear 
and  provide  for  me  herself,  that  she 
had  accepted  the  offer  of  Madame 
Surville  to  adopt  me  as  her  own  child. 
While  he  spoke,  there  came  dimly 
b;ick  to  me  tlie  remembrance  of  a  lady 
who  had  taken  me  from  my  first 
home,  when  I  had  been,  as  I  under- 
stood, at  nurse,  and  left  me  with  poor 
dear  Madame  Surville,  saying,  '  This 
is  henceforth  your  mamma.'  I  never 
again  saw  that  lady.  It  seems  that 
many  years  afterwards  my  true  mother 
desired  to  regain  me.  Mad  ime  Sur- 
ville   was  then  dead.     She  failed  tx> 
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trace  me  out,  owinp:,  alns !  to  ray  own 
faults  and  cliange  of  name.  She  then 
entered  a  nunnery,  but  before  doing 
so,  assigned  a  sum  of  100,000  francs 
to  this  gentleman,  who  was  distantly 
connected  with  her,  with  full  power  to 
him  to  take  it  to  himself,  or  give  it  to 
my  use  should  he  discover  me,  at  his 
discretion.  '  I  ask  you,'  continued 
the    Monsieur,    '  to    go   with  me    to 

Mons.  N 's,  because  the   sum    is 

still  in  his  hands.  He  will  confirm 
my  statement.  All  that  I  have  now 
to  say  is  this:  If  you  accept  my 
guardianship,  if  j'ou  obey  implicitly 
my  advice,  1  shall  consider  the  interest 
of  this  sum,  which  has    accimulated 

since  deposited  with  M.  N due  to 

you ;  and  the  capital  will  be  your  dot 
on  marriage,  if  the  marriage  be  with 
my  consent,'  " 

Gustave  had  listened  very  atten- 
tively, and  without  interruption,  until 
now;  when  he  looked  up,  and  said 
with  his  customary  sneer,  "  Did  your 
Monsieur,  fort  bel  homme,  you  say, 
inform  you  of  the  valu2  0t'  the  advice, 
rather  of  the  commands,  you  were 
implicitly  to  obey  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Julie,  "  not  then, 
but  later.  Let  me  go  on.    We  arrived 

at  ^I.  N 's,  an  elderly  grave  man. 

He  said  that  all  he  knew  was  that  he 
held  the  money  in  trust  for  the  Mon- 
sieur with  me,  to  be  given  to  him, 
with  the  accumulations  of  interest,  on 
the  death  of  the  lady  who  had  de- 
posited it.  If  that  Monsieur  had 
instructions  how  to  dispose  of  the 
money,  they  were  not  known  to  him 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  transfer  it 
absolutely  to  him  on  the  proper  certi 
ficate  of  the  lady's  death.  So  you  see, 
Gustave,  that  the  Monsieur  could  have 
kept  all  from  me  if  he  had  liked." 

"  Your  Monsieur  is  \ery  generous. 
Perhaps  you  will  now  tell  me  his 
name." 

"  No  ;  he  forbids  me  to  do  it  yet." 

"And  he  look  this  apartment  for 

you,  and  gave  you  the  money  to  buy 


that  smart  dress  and  these  furs.  IJah  ! 
mon  enfant,  why  try  to  diccive  uie  ? 
Do  I  not  know  my  Paris?  A  fort 
bel  homme  does  not  make  himself 
guardian  to  a  fort  belle  fille  so  young 
and  fiir  as  Mademoiselle  Julie  Cau- 
martin  without  certain  considerations 
which  shall  he  nameless,  like  himself.'' 
Julie's  eyes  Hashed.  "  Ah,  Gus- 
tave !  ah,  Monsieur  !  "  she  said,  half 
angrily,  half  plaintively,  "  I  see  chat 
my  guardian  knew  you  better  than  I 
did.  Never  mind ;  I  will  not  re- 
proach. Thou  hast  the  right  to  de- 
spise me." 

"  Pardon  !  I  did  not  mean  to  offend 
thee,"  said  Gustave,  somewhat  discon- 
certed. "  But  own  that  thy  story  is 
strange ;  and  this  guardian,  who 
knows  me  better  than  thou — does  he 
know  me  at  all  ?  Didst  thou  speak  to 
him  of  me  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  He  says 
that  this  terrible  war,  in  which  lie 
takes  an  active  part,  makes  his  life 
uncertain  from  day  to  day.  He 
wished  to  complete  the  trust  be- 
queathed to  him  by  seeing  me  safe  in 
the  love  of  some  worthy  man  who  " 
— she  paused  for  a  moment  with  an 
expression  of  compressed  anguish,  and 
then  hurried  on — "  who  would  re- 
cognise what  was  good  in  me, — would 
never  reproach  me  for — for — the  past. 
I  then  said  that  my  heart  was  thine: 
I  could  never  marry  any  one  but 
thee." 

"  Marry  me,"  fiiltered  Gustave — 
"  marry ! " 

"  And,"  continued  the  girl;  not 
heeding  his  interruption,  "he  said 
thou  wert  not  the  husband  he  would 
choose  for  me :  that  thou  wert  not — 
no,  I  cannot  wound  thee  by  repeating 
what  he  said  unkindly,  unjustly.  He 
bade  me  tliink  of  thee  no  moie.  1 
said  again,  that  is  impossible." 

"  Hut,"  resumed  Mamean,  with  an 
affected  laugh,  "why  think  of  any. 
thing  so  formidable  as  marriage  ? 
Thou  lovcst  me,  and "     Ho  ap. 
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proaclicd  again,  seeting  to  embrace 
lier.  Slie  recoiled.  "  No,  Gustave, 
110.  I  have  sworn — sworn  uolemnly 
by  the  memory  ol"  my  lost  mother — 
that  I  will  never  .<in  again.  I  will 
never  be  to  thee  other  than  thy  friend 
—or  thy  wife." 

15fforc  Giistave  could  reply  to  these 
words,  which  took  him  wholly  by  sur- 
prise, there  was  a  ring  at  the  outer 
door,  and  the  old  butine  ushered  in 
Victor  de  Manleon.  He  halted  at  the 
threshold,  and  his  brow  contracted. 

"  So  you  have  already  broken  faith 
with  me.  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  No,  Monsieur,  I  have  not  broken 
faith,"  cried  Julie,  passionately.  "  I 
told  you  that  1  would  not  seek  to  find 
out  Monsieur  Rameau.  I  did  not  seek, 
but  I  met  him  unexpectedly.  1  owed 
to  him  an  explanation.  I  invited  him 
here  to  give  that  explanation.  With- 
out it,  what  would  he  have  thonght 
of  me?  Now  he  may  go,  and  1  will 
never  admit  him  again  without  your 
sanction." 

The  Vicorate  turned  his  stern  look 
npon  Gustave,  who,  though,  as  we 
know,  not  wanting  in  personal  courage, 
felt  cowed  by  his  false  position  ;  and 
his  eye  fell,  quailed  before  De  Mau- 
leon's  gaze. 

"  Leave  us  for  a  few  minutes  alone. 
Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Vicomte. 
"  Nay,  Julie,"  ho  added,  in  softened 
tones,  "  fear  nothing.  I,  too,  owe 
explanation — friendly  explanation — to 
M.  Hameau." 

With  his  habitual  courtesy  towards 
women,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Julie, 
and  led  her  from  the  room.  Then, 
closing  the  door,  he  seated  himself, 
and  made  a  sign  to  Gustave  to  do  the 
same. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  De  Mauleon,  "  ex- 
cuse me  if  1  detain  you.  A  very  few 
words  will  suffice  for  our  present  inter- 
view. I  take  it  for  granted  that 
Madrmoisclle  has  told  you  that  she  is 
no  child  of  Madame  Surville's:  that 
ber  own  mother  bequeathed  her  to  my 


protection  and  guardianship  with  a 
modest  fortune  which  is  at  my  dis- 
posal to  give  or  withhold.  The  little 
1  have  seen  already  of  Mademoiselle 
imjiresscs  me  with  sincere  interest  in 
lior  fate.  I  look  with  compassion  on 
what  slie  may  have  been  in  the  past; 
I  anticipate  with  hope  what  she  may 
be  in  the  future.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
see  her  in  either  with  my  eyes.  I  say 
frankly  that  it  is  my  intention,  and  I 
may  add  my  resolve,  that  the  ward 
thus  left  to  my  charge  shall  be  hence- 
forth safe  from  the  temptations  that 
have  seduced  lier  poverty,  her  in- 
experience, her  vanity  if  you  will,  but 
have  not  yet  corrupted  her  heart. 
Bref,  I  must  request  you  to  give  me 
your  word  of  honour  that  you  will 
hold  no  further  communication  with 
her.  I  can  allow  no  sinister  influence 
to  stand  between  her  fate  and  lionour." 

"  You  speak  well  and  nobly,  M.  le 
Vicomte,"  said  Rameau,  "  and  I  give 
the  promise  you  exact."  He  added, 
feelingly,  "  It  is  true  her  heart  has 
never  been  corrupted.  That  is  good, 
affectionate,  unselfish  as  a  child's. 
J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  saluer,  M.  le 
Vicomte." 

He  bowed  with  a  dignity  unusual 
to  him,  and  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as 
he  passed  by  De  Mauleju  and  gained 
the  anteroom.  There  a  side-door 
suddenly  opened,  and  Julie's  face, 
anxious,  eager,  looked  forth. 

Gustave  paused :  "Adieu,  Mademoi- 
selle 1  Though  we  may  never  meet 
again, — though  our  fates  divide  us, — 
believe  me  that  I  shall  ever  cherish 
your  memory — and " 

The  girl  interrupted  him,  impul- 
sively seizing  his  arm,  and  looking 
him  in  the  face  with  a  wild  fixed 
stare. 

"  Hush  !  dost  thou  mean  to  say 
that  we  are  parted, —  parted  for 
ever  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Gustave,  "  what  op- 
tion is  before  us  ?  Your  guanliau 
rightly  forbids  my  visits;   and  even 
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were  I  free  to  offer  yoa  my  hand,  you 
yourself  say  that  I  am  not  a  suitor  lie 
would  approve." 

Julie  turned  her  eyes  towards  De 
Mauleon,  who,  following:  Gust;ive  into 
the  anteroom,  stood  silent  and  im- 
passis'e,  leaning  against  tiie  wall. 

He  now  understood  and  replied  to 
the  pathetic  appeal  in  the  girl's 
eyes. 

"  My  young  ward,"  he  said,  "  M. 
Ranieau  expresses  himself  with  pro- 
priety and  truth.  Suffer  him  to  de- 
part. He  belongs  to  the  former  life ; 
reconcile  yourself  to  the  new." 

He  advanced  to  take  her  hand, 
making  a  sign  to  Gustave  to  depart. 
But  as  he  approaclied  Julie,  she 
uttered  a  weak  piteous  wail,  and  fell 


at  his  feet  senseless.  De  Mauleon 
raised  and  carried  her  into  her  room, 
where  he  left  her  to  the  lare  of  the 
old  bonne.  On  re-ent.  ring  the  ante- 
room, he  found  Gustave  still  lingering 
hy  tlie  outer  door. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  Monsieur," 
he  said  to  the  Viconite,  "  but  in  fact 
I   (eel  so  uneasy,  so  unhapijy.     Has 

she ?  You  see,  you  see  that  there 

is  danger  to  her  health,  perhaps  to 
her  reason,  in  so  abrupt  a  separation, 
so  cruel  a  rupture  between  us.  Let 
me  call  again,  or  I  may  not  have 
strength  to  keep  my  promise." 

De  Mauleon  remained  a  few  minutes 
musing.  Tiien  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  Come  back  into  the  salon.  Let  us 
talk  frankly." 


CHAPTER    X. 


*'  M.  Rameatt,"  said  De  Jrauleon, 
wlien  the  two  men  had  reseated  tliera- 
selves  in  the  salon,  "  I  will  honestly 
say  that  my  desire  is  to  rid  myself  as 
soon  as  I  can  of  the  trust  of  guardian 
to  this  young  lady.  I'layiiig  as  I  do 
with  fortune,  my  only  stake  against 
her  favours  is  my  life.  I  feel  as  if  it 
were  my  duty  to  see  that  Mademoi- 
selle is  not  left  alone  and  friendless  in 
the  world  at  my  decease.  I  have  in 
my  mind  for  her  a  husband  that  I 
think  in  every  way  suitable  :  a  hand- 
some and  brave  young  fellow  in  my 
battalion,  of  respectable  birth,  with- 
out any  living  relations  to  consult  as 
to  his  choice.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  Julie  married  him,  she 
need  never  fear  a  reproach  as  to  her 
antecedents.  Her  dot  would  suffice 
to  enable  him  to  realise  his  own  wish 
of  a  country  town  in  Norm  indy.  And 
in  that  station,  Paris  and  its  tempta- 
tions would  soon  pass  from   the  poor 


child's  thoughts,  as  an  evil  dream. 
But  I  cannot  dispose  of  her  hand 
without  her  own  consent ;  and  if  she 
is  to  be  reasoned  out  of  her  fancy  for 
you,  I  have  no  time  to  devote  to  the 
task,  I  come  to  the  point.  You  are 
not  the  man  I  would  choose  for  her 
husband.  But,  evidently,  you  are  the 
man  she  would  choose.  Are  you  dis- 
posed to  marry  lier  ?  You  hesitate, 
very  naturally ;  I  have  no  right  to 
demand  an  immediate  answer  to  a 
question  so  serious.  Per.jajjs  you  will 
think  over  it,  and  let  me  know  in  a 
day  or  two  ?  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  if  you  were,  as  I  heard,  engaged 
before  the  siege  to  marry  the  Signora 
Cicogua,  that  engagement  is  an- 
nulled ?  " 

"  Why  take  it  for  granted  ?  "  asked 
Gustave,  perphxed. 

"  Simply  because  I  find  you  here. 
Nay,  spare  explanations  and  excuses, 
I  quite  audcrstand  that  you  were  in- 
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vited  to  come.  But  a  man  solemnly 
betrothed  to  a  demoiselle  like  the 
Si^rnora  Cicogna,  in  a  time  of  such 
dire  caliimity  mid  peril,  coidd  scarcely 
allow  liimself  to  be  tempted  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  one  so  beautiful,  and 
so  warmly  attached  to  him,  as  is 
Mademoiselle  Julie;  and  on  witness- 
ing the  passionate  strength  of  that 
attachment,  say  that  he  cannot  keep 
a  promise  not  to  repeat  his  visits.  But 
if  I  mistake,  and  you  are  still  be- 
trothed to  the  Signorina,  of  course  all 
discussion  is  at  an  end." 

Gust;ive  hung  his  head  in  some 
shame,  and  in  much  bewildered  doubt. 

The  practised  observer  of  men's 
characters,  and  of  shifting  phases  of 
mind,  glanced  at  the  poor  poet's  per- 
turbed countenance  with  a  bulfsniile 
of  disd.dii. 

"  It  is  for  yon  to  juilge  how  far  the 
very  love  to  you  so  ingenuously 
evinced  by  my  ward — how  far  the 
reasons  against  marriage  witii  one 
whose  antecedents  expose  her  to  re- 
proach— should  influence  one  of  your 
advanced  opinions  upon  social  ties. 
Such  reasons  do  not  appear  to  have 
with  artists  the  same  weight  they 
have  with  the  honri/eoisie.  I  have 
but  to  add  that  the  husband  of  Julie 
will  receive  with  her  hand  a  dot  of 
nearly  120,000  francs;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  that  fortune 
will  be  increased — how  much,  I  can- 
not guess — wlicn  the  cessation  of  the 
siege   will  allow  communication  with  | 


England.  One  word  more.  I  should 
wisli  to  rank  the  husband  of  my  ward 
in  the  number  of  my  friends.  If  he 
did  not  opijose  the  political  opinions 
with  wliich  I  identify  my  own  c;>recr, 
I  should  be  pleased  to  make  any  rise 
in  the  world  achieved  by  me  assist 
to  the  raising  of  himself.  But  my 
opinions,  as  during  the  time  we  were 
brought  together  yon  were  made 
aware,  are  those  of  a  practical  man  of 
the  world,  and  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Communists,  Socialists,  In- 
ternationalists, or  whatevs-r  sect  would 
place  the  aged  societies  of  Europe  in 
Medea's  caldron  of  youth.  At  a 
moment  like  the  present,  fanatics  and 
dreamers  so  abound,  that  the  number 
of  sucli  sinners  will  necessitate  a 
general  amnesty  when  order  is  restored. 
What  a  poet  so  young  as  you  may 
have  written  or  said  at  such  a  time 
will  be  readily  forgotten  and  forgiven 
a  year  or  two  hence,  provided  he  does 
not  put  his  notions  into  violent  action. 
But  if  you  choose  to  persevere  in  the 
views  you  now  advocate,  so  be  it. 
They  will  not  make  poor  Julie  less  a 
believer  in  your  wisdom  and  genius. 
Only  they  will  separate  you  from  me, 
and  a  day  may  come  when  I  should 
have  the  painful  duty  of  ordering  you 
to  be  shot — Dii  meliora.  Tliink  over 
all  I  have  thus  frankly  said.  Give 
me  your  answer  within  forty-eight 
hours ;  and  meanwhile  hold  no  com- 
munication with  my  ward.  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  good-day." 


CHAPTER   XL 


The  short  grim  day  was  closing  when 
Gustave,  quitting  Julie's  a])artment, 
again  found  himself  in  the  streets. 
His  thoughts  were  troubled  and  con- 
fused.    He  was  the  more  afflicted  bv 


Julie's  impassioned  love  for  him,  by 
the  contrast  with  Isaura's  words  and 
manner  in  their  recent  interview.  His 
own  ancient  fancy  for  the  "  Ondine  of 
Paris"  became  revived  bv   the   diffi« 
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culties  between  their  ancient  inter- 
course which  her  unexpected  scruples 
and  De  Mauleon's  guardianship  inter- 
posed. A  witty  writer  thus  defines 
une  passion,  "  un  caprice  enjlamme 
par  des  obstacles."  In  tlie  ordinary 
times  of  peace,  Gustave,  handsome, 
aspiring  to  reput-.ible  position  in  tiie 
beau  monde,  would  not  have  admitted 
any  considerations  to  compromise  his 
station  by  marria>;e  with  a  figurante. 
But  now  the  wild  political  doctrines 
he  had  embraced  separated  his  am 
bition  from  that  beau  inonde,  and 
combined  it  with  ascendancy  over  the 
revolutionists  of  the  pojiulace — a 
direction  which  he  must  abandon  if 
he  continued  his  suit  to  Isaura.  Then, 
too,  the  immediate  possession  of 
Julie's  dot  was  not  without  tempta- 
tion to  a  man  who  was  so  fond  of  his 
personal  comforts,  and  who  did  not 
see  where  to  turn  for  a  dinner,  if, 
obedient  to  Isaura's  "  prejudices,"  he 
abandoned  his  profits  as  a  writer  in 
the  revolutionary  press.  The  induce- 
ments for  withdrawal  from  the  cause 
he  had  espoused,  held  out  to  him  with 
so  haughty  a  coldness  by  De  Mauleon, 
were  not  wholly  without  force,  though 
they  irritated  his  self-esteem.  He 
was  dimly  aware  of  the  Vicomte's 
masculine  talents  for  public  life ;  and 
the  high  reputation  he  hid  already 
acquired  among  military  autiiorities, 
and  even  among  expi^rieiiced  and 
thouirhtful  civilians,  liad  weight  upon 
Gustave's  impressionable  tempera- 
ment. But  though  De  Mauleon's  im- 
plied advice  here  coincided  in  nuich 
with  the  tacit  compact  he  had  made 
with  Isaura,  it  alienated  him .  more 
from  Isaura  lierselt,  for  Isaura  did  not 
bring  to  him  the  fortune  whicli  would 
enable  him  to  suspend  his  lucubrations, 
watch  the  turn  of  events,  and  live  at 
ease  in  the  meanwhile ;  and  the  dot 
to  be  received  with  De  JIanieon's  ward 
bad  these  advantages. 

Wliile    thus    meditating,    Gustave 
Lurni.d   into  one   of  the  confines  still  | 


open,  to  brighten  his  intellect  with  a 
petit  verre,  and  there  lie  found  the 
two  colleagues  in  the  extinct  Council 
of  Ten,  Paul  Griuun  and  Edgar 
Ferricr.  With  the  last  of  these  re- 
volutionists Gustave  had  become  in- 
timately US.  They  wrote  in  the  same 
journal,  and  he  willingly  accepted  a 
distraction  from  his  self-confliit  which 
Edgar  offered  him  in  a  dinner  at 
the  Cafe  Riche,  which  still  offered  its 
hospitalities  at  no  exorbitant  ])ricc. 
At  this  repast,  as  the  drink  circulated, 
Gustave  waxed  confidential.  He 
longed,  poor  youth,  for  an  adviser. 
Could  he  marry  a  girl  who  had  been  a 
ballet-dancer,  and  who  had  come  into 
an  unexpected  heritage  ?  "  Us-  In 
fou  d'en  douter  ? "  cried  Edgar. 
'■  What  a  suMime  occasion  to  mani- 
fest thy  scorn  of  the  miserabit! 
banalites  of  the  bourgeoisie  !  It  will 
but  increase  thy  moral  power  over 
the  people.  And  then  tlnnk  of  the 
money.  What  an  aid  to  the  cause  ! 
Wiiat  a  capital  for  the  launch  — 
journal  all  thine  own  !  Besides,  wiien 
our  principles  triumph  ! — as  triumph 
tliey  nnist — what  would  be  marriage 
but  a  brief  and  futile  ceremony,  to  he 
broken  the  moment  thou  hast  cause 
to  complain  of  tiiy  wife  or  chafe  a! 
the  bond?  Only  get  the  dot  in;<> 
thine  own  hands.  L'amour  passe — 
resle  la  cassette." 

Though  there  was  enough  of  good 
in  the  son  of  Madame  liameau  to  re- 
volt at  the  precise  words  in  which  the 
counsel  was  given,  still,  as  the  fumes 
of  the  punch  yet  more  addled  his 
brains  the  counsel  itself  was  accept- 
able; and  in  that  sort  ot  maddened  furv 
which  intoxication  produces  in  some 
excitable  tem|)eraments,  as  Gnstave 
reeled  hom^  tliat  night  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  stouter  Edgir  Ferrier,  he  in- 
sisted on  going  out  of  his  way  to 
pass  the  house  in  which  Isaura  lived, 
and, pausing  under  her  windo.v,  gcspinl 
out  Some  verses  of  a  wild  song,  then 
much  m  vogue  among  the  votaries  o( 
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VvVw  Pynt,  in  which  everyfliiiu'  that 
existeut  society  Jeiras  sacred  «:i.s  re- 
viled in  the  grossest  ribaldry.  Happily 


Tsaura's  ear  heard  it  not.  The  girl 
was  kneeling  by  her  bedside  absorbed 
in  prayer. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


TffREE  days  after  the  evcnin;;  thus 
spent  by  Gust;ive  Rauieau,  Ismir.i 
was  startled  l)y  a  visit  from  M.  de 
Mauleon.  She  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  commencement  of  the  sie<re, 
and  she  did  not  recognise  him  at  first 
glance  in  his  military  unit'orm. 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  in- 
trusion. Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in 
the  low  sweet  voice  habitual  to  him 
in  his  gentler  moods,  "  but  I  thought  it 
became  me  to  announce  to  yon  (he 
decease  of  one  who,  1  fear,  did  not 
discharjj;e  with  much  kindness  the 
duties  her  connection  with  you  im- 
posed. Your  father's  second  wife, 
afterwards  Madame  Selby,  is  no  more. 
IShe  died  soma  days  since  in  a  convent 
to  which  slie  had  retired." 

l^aura  had  no  cause  to  mourn  the 
dead,  but  she  felt  a  shock  in  the 
suddenness  of  this  information ;  and 
ill  that  sweet  spirit  of  womanly 
compassion  which  entered  so  largely 
into  her  character,  and  made  a  part 
of  her  genius  itself,  she  murmured 
tearfully,  "  The  poor  Signora  !  Why 
could  I  not  have  been  with  her  in  ill- 
ness ?  She  might  then  have  learned 
to  love  me.  And  she  died  in  a  convent, 
you  say  ?  Ah,  her  religion  was  then 
sincere  !     Her  end  was  peaceful  ?  " 

"  Let  ns  not  doubt  that,  Made- 
moiselle. Cert;iinly  she  lived  to  regret 
any  former  erroi's,  and  her  last 
thought  was  directed  towards  such 
atonement  as  might  be  in  her  power. 
And  it  is  that  desire  of  atonement 
which  now  strangely  mixes  me  up, 
Mademoiselle,  in  vour   destinie.s.     In 


that  desire  for  atonement,  she  left  to 
my  eliarge,  as  a  kinsman,  distant  in- 
deed, but  slill,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
with  whom  she  was  personally  ac- 
qnitinted — a  young  ward.  In  accept- 
ing that  trust,  I  find  myself  strangely 
conii)ellcd  to  hazard  the  risk  of  oflend- 
ing  you." 

"  Offending  me  ?  How  ?  Pn\y 
speak  opeidy." 

"  In  so  doing,  I  must  utter  the 
name  of  Gustavo  Ranieau." 

Isaura  turned  pale  and  recoiled,  hut 
she  did  not  speak. 

"  Did  he  inform  me  rightly  that, 
in  the  last  interview  with  him  three 
days  ago,  you  expressed  a  strong 
desire  that  the  engagement  between 
him  and  yourself  should  cease  ;  and 
that  you  only,  and  with  reluctance, 
suspended  your  rejection  of  the  suit 
he  had  pressed  on  you,  in  consequence 
of  his  entreaties,  and  of  certain  assur- 
ances as  to  the  changed  direction  of 
the  talents  of  which  we  will  assume 
that  he  is  possessed  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  Monsieur,"  exclaimed 
Isaura,  her  whole  face  brightening; 
"  and  you  come  on  the  part  of  Gustavo 
llameau  to  say  that  on  reflection  he 
does  not  hold  me  to  our  engagement 
— that  in  honour  and  in  conscience  I 
am  free  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  answered  De  Manlcon, 
smiling,  "  that  I  am  pardoned  already. 
It  would  not  pain  you  if  such  wore 
my  instructions  in  the  embassy  I 
undertake  ?  " 

"  Pain  me  ?     No.     But " 

"  Hnf.  wbnf.  9  " 
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"  Must  he  persist  in  a  course  whicli 
will  break  bis  mother's  heart,  ami 
make  his  father  deplore  the  hour  that 
he  was  born  ?  Have  you  influence 
over  him,  M.  de  Manleon  ?  If  so, 
will  you  not  exert  it  for  his  good?" 

"You  interest  yourself  still  iu  his 
fate,  iladeuioiselle?" 

"  How  can  I  do  otherwise  ?  Did  I 
not  consent  to  share  it  when  my  licart 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  our 
union  ?  And  now  when,  if  I  under- 
stand you  rightly,  I  am  fiee,  I  cannot 
but  think  of  what  was  best  in  him." 

"Alas!  Mademoiselle,  he  is  but  one 
of  many — a  spoilt  child  of  that  Circe, 
imperial  Paris.  Everywhere  I  look 
around,  I  see  but  corruption.  It  was 
hidden  by  the  halo  which  corruption 
itself  engenders.  The  halo  is  gone, 
the  corruption  is  visible.  Where  is 
the  old  French  manhood  ?  Banished 
from  the  heart,  it  comes  out  only  at 
the  tongue.  Were  our  deeds  like  our 
words,  Prussia  would  beg  on  her  knee 
to  be  a  provnice  of  France.  Gustave 
is  the  fit  poet  for  this  generation. 
Vanity — desire  to  be  known  for  some- 
thing, no  matter  what,  no  matter  by 
whom — that  is  the  Parisian's  leading 
motive  power  j — orator,  soldier,  poet, 
all  alike.  Uttercrs  of  fine  phrases; 
despising  knowledge,  and  toil,  and 
discipline;  railing  against  the  Germans 
as  barb.irians,  against  their  generals  as 
traitors;  against  God  for  not  taking 
their  part.  What  can  be  done  to 
weld  this  mass  of  hollow  bubbles  into 
the  solid  form  of  a  nation — the  nation 
it  afiects  to  be?  What  generation 
can  be  born  out  of  the  unmanly  race, 
inebriate  with  brag  and  absinthe  ? 
Forgive  me  this  tirade ;  I  have  been 
reviewing  the  battalion  I  commarid. 
As  for  Gustave  Rameau, — if  we  survive 
the  siege,  and  see  once  more  a  Govern- 
ment that  can  enforce  order,  and  a 
public  that  will  refuse  renown  for 
balderdash,— I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Gnstave  Kameau  were  among 
the  prettiest  imitators  of  Lamartiue'a 


early  'Meditations.'  Had  he  been 
born  under  Louis  XIV.  how  loyal  iio 
would  have  bem !  VVhat  sacred  tra- 
gedies in  the  style  of  '  Atludio '  he 
would  have  written,  iu  the  hope  of  an 
audience  at  Versailles  !  But  I  detain 
you  from  the  letter  I  was  charged  to 
deliver  to  you.  I  have  done  so  pur- 
posely, that  I  might  convince  myself 
tliat  you  welcome  that  release  which 
your  too  delicate  sense  of  honour 
shrank  too  long  from  demanding." 

Here  he  took  forth  and  placed  a 
letter  in  Isaura's  hand ;  and,  as  if  to 
allow  her  to  read  it  unobserved,  retired 
to  the  window  recess. 

Isaura  glanced  over  the  letter.  It 
ran  thus : — 

"I  feel  that  it  was  only  to  your 
compassion  that  I  owed  your  consent 
to  my  suit.  Could  I  have  doubted 
that  before,  your  words  when  we  last 
met  sufficed  to  convince  me.  In  my 
selfish  pain  at  the  moment,  I  com- 
mitted a  great  wrong.  I  would  have 
held  you  bound  to  a  promise  from 
which  you  desired  to  be  free.  Grant 
me  pardon  for  that,  and  for  all  the 
faults  by  which  I  have  offended  you. 
In  cancelling  our  engagement,  let  mo 
hope  that  I  may  rejoice  in  your  friend- 
ship, your  remembrance  of  me,  some 
gentle  and  kindly  thought.  My  life 
may  henceforth  pass  out  of  contact 
with  yours ;  but  you  will  ever  dwell 
in  my  heart,  an  image  pure  and  holy 
as  the  saints  in  whom  you  may  well 
believe — they  arc  of  your  own  kin- 
dred." 

"  May  I  convey  to  Gustave  Raraeau 
any  verbal  reply  to  his  letter  ?  "  asked 
De  JIauleon,  turning  as  she  replaced 
the  letter  on  the  table. 

"  Only  my  wishes  for  his  welfare. 
It  might  wound  him  if  I  added,  my 
gratitude  for  the  generous  manner  in 
which  he  has  interpreted  my  heart, 
and  acceded  to  its  desires." 

"  Mademoiselle,  accept  my  congra- 
tulations. My  condolences  are  for  the 
poor    eirl   leit    to    mv    suardiausliiD. 
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■Uiihapjiily  she  loves  tbis  man;  and 
there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot  with- 
hold «ny  consent  to  lier  union  with 
liini.  should  he  Jiinand  it,  now  that, 
in  the  letter  remitted  to  you,  he  has 
nctepted  your  dismissal.  If  I  can 
keep  him  out  of  all  the  follies  and  all 
the  evils  into  which  he  suflers  his 
vanity  to  mislead  his  reason,  I  will  do 
80; — would  I  might  say,  only  in 
compliance  with  your  compassionate 
injunctions.  But  henceforth  the  in- 
fatuation of  my  ward  compels  me  to 
take  some    interest    in    bis    career. 


Adieu,  Mademoiselle !     I  have  no  fear 
for  your  happiness  now." 

Left  alone,  Isanra  stood  as  one 
transfigured.  All  the  bloom  of  her 
youth  seemed  suddtnly  restored. 
Hound  her  red  lips  the  dimples  opened, 
countless  mirrors  of  one  happy  smile. 
"  I  am  free,  1  am  free,"  she  murmured 
— "joy,  joy  !"  and  she  passed  from 
the  room  to  seek  the  Venosta,  singing 
clear,  singing  loud,  as  a  bird  that 
escapes  from  the  cage,  and  warbles  to 
the  heaven  it  regains  the  blissful  tale 
of  its  release. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


In  proportion  to  the  nearer  roar  of  the 
besiegers'  cannon,  and  the  sharper 
gripe  of  famine  within  the  walls,  the 
Parisians  seemed  to  increase  their 
scorn  for  the  skill  of  the  enemy,  and 
tlieir  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  the  capital. 
All  false  news  was  believed  as  truth ; 
all  truthful  news  abhorred  as  falsehood. 
Listen  to  the  groups  round  the  cafes. 
"  The  Prussian  funds  have  fallen  three 
per  cent,  at  Berlin,"  says  a  threadbare 
ghost  of  the  Bourse  (he  had  been  a 
clerk  of  Louvier's).  "  Ay,"  cries  a 
National  Guard,  "  read  extracts  from 
'  La  Liberte.'  The  barbarians  are  in 
despair.  Nancy  is  threatened,  Belfort 
freed.  Bourbaki  is  invading  Baden. 
Our  fleets  are  pointing  their  cannon 
upon  Hamburg.  Their  country  en- 
dangered, their  retreat  cut  off,  the  sole 
hope  of  Bismarck  and  his  treuihling 
legions  is  to  tind  a  refuge  in  Paris. 
The  increasing  fury  of  the  bombard- 
ment is  a  proof  of  their  despair." 

"In  that  case,"  whispered  Savarin 
to  I)e  Breze,  "suppose  we  send  a  flag 
of  truce  to  Versailles  with  a  message 
from  Trocliu  that,  on  disp)rging  their 
concjuesls,  ceding  the  left  bank  of  the 


Rhine,  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  Paris,  ever  magnanimous  to  the 
vanquished,  will  allow  the  Prussians  to 
retire." 

"  The  Prussians  !  Retire !  "  cried 
Edgar  Ferrier,  catching  the  last  word 
and  glancing  fiercely  at  Savarin. 
"  What  Prussian  spy  have  we  among 
us  ?  Not  one  of  the  barbarians  shall 
escape.  We  have  but  to  dismiss  the 
traitors  who  have  usurped  the  Govern- 
ment, proclaim  the  Commune,  and  the 
rights  of  labour,  and  we  give  birth  to 
a  Hercules  that  even  in  its  cradle  can 
strangle  the  vipers." 

Edgar  Ferrier  was  the  sole  member 
of  his  political  party  among  the  groiip 
which  he  thus  addressed  ;  but  such  was 
the  terror  which  the  Communists 
already  began  to  inspire  among  the 
bourgeoisie  that  no  one  volunteered  a 
reply.  Savarin  linked  his  arm  in  l)e 
Brezo's,  and  prudently  drew  him  otl'. 

"  I  suspect,"  said  the  former,  "  that 
we  shall  soon  have  worse  ('alamities  to 
endure  than  the  Prussian  obu.i  and  the 
black  loaf.  The  Communists  will  have 
their  day." 

*'  I  sliall  be  in  mv  irravi'  before  then." 
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laid  De  Br^z^,  in  hollow  accents.  "  It 
is  twtnty-four  Lours  since  1  spent  my 
last  fitly  sous  on  the  purchase  ol  a  rat, 
and  I  burnt  the  legs  of  my  bedstead 
for  the  fuel  by  which  that  quadruped 
was  masted." 

"  Entre  nous,  my  poor  friend,  I  am 
much  in  the  same  condition,"  said 
Savarin,  with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  his 
old  pleasant  laugh.  "  See  how  I  am 
shrunken  !  My  wife  would  be  unfaith- 
ful to  the  Savarin  of  her  dreams  if  slie 
accepted  a  kiss  from  the  slender  galhint 
you  behold  in  me.  But  I  thouglit  you 
were  in  the  National  Guard,  and  there- 
fore had  not  to  vanish  into  air." 

"  I  was  a  National  Guard,  but  I 
could  not  stand  the  hardships,  and 
being  above  the  age,  I  obtained  my 
exemption.  As  to  pay,  I  was  then  too 
proud  to  claim  my  wage  of  1  franc  25 
centimes.  I  should  not  be  too  proud 
now.  Ah,  blessed  be  heaven  !  here 
comes  Lemercier  ;  he  owes  me  a  dinner 
— he  shall  pay  it.  Bon  jour,  my  dear 
Frederic !  How  handsome  you  look  in 
your  kipi  !  Your  uniform  is  brilliantly 
fresh  from  the  soil  of  powder.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  tatterdemalions  of  the 
Line ! " 

"  I  fear,"  said  Lemercier,  ruefully, 
"  that  my  costume  will  not  look  so 
well  a  day  or  two  hence.  I  have  just 
had  news  that  will  no  doubt  seem  very 
glorious — in  the  newspapers.  But 
then  newspapers  are  not  subjected  to 
cannon-balls." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  answered 
De  Breze. 

"  I  met,  as  I  emerged  from  my 
apartment  a  few  minutes  ago,  that 
fire-eater  Victor  de  Mauleon,  who 
always  contrives  to  know  what  passes 
at  head-quarters.  He  told  me  that 
preparations  are  being  made  for  a 
great  sortie.  Most  probably  the 
announcement  will  appear  in  a  pro- 
clamation to-morrow,  and  our  troops 
march  forth  to-morrow  nigiit.  The 
National  Guard  (fools  and  asses  who 
have   been    yelhng  out    for    decisive 


action)  are  to  have  their  wish,  and  to 
be  placed  in  the  van  of  batfli-, — 
amongst  tlic  foremost,  the  battalion  in 
which  I  am  enrolled.  Should  this  be 
our  last  meeting  on  earth,  say  that 
Frederic  Lenieroier  has  finished  his 
part  in  life  with  eclat." 

"  Galhint  friend,"  said  De  Bn'zo, 
feebly  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  "  if  it 
be  true  that  tliy  mortal  career  is 
menaced,  die  as  thou  hast  lived.  An 
lionest  man  leaves  no  debt  unpaid. 
Thou  owest  me  a  dinner." 

"  Alas  !  ask  of  me  what  is  possible. 
I  will  give  thee  three,  however,  if  I 
survive  and  regain  my  rentes.  But  to- 
day I  have  not  even  a  mouse  to  share 
witl)  Fox." 

"  Fox  lives  then  ?  "  cried  De  Br^ze, 
with  sparkling  hungry  eyes. 

"  Yes.  At  present  he  is  making  the 
experiment  bow  long  an  animal  can 
live  without  food." 

"  Have  mercy  upon  him,  poor  beast  I 
Terminate  his  pangs  by  a  noble  death. 
Let  him  save  thy  friends  and  thy- 
self from  starving.  For  myself  alone 
1  do  not  plead;  I  am  but  an  amateur 
in  polite  literature.  But  Savarin,  the 
illustrious  Savarin, — in  criticism  the 
French  Longinus — in  poetry  tho  Pari- 
sian Horace — in  social  life  the  genius 
of  gaiety  in  pant;iloons, — contemplate 
his  attenuated  frame  !  Sh;dl  he  perish 
for  want  of  food  while  thou  hast  such 
superHuily  in  thy  larder  ?  I  appeal 
to  thy  heart,  thy  conscience,  thy  pa- 
triotism. What,  in  the  eyes  of  France, 
are  a  thousand  Foxes  compared  to  a 
single  Savarin  ?  " 

"  At  this  moment,"  sighed  Savarin, 
"  I  could  swallow  anything,  however 
nauseous,  even  thy  flattery,  De  Breze. 
But,  my  friend  Frederic,  thou  goest 
into  battle — what  will  become  of  Fox 
if  thou  fall  ?  Will  he  not  be  devoured 
by  strangers  ?  Surely  it  were  a  sweeter 
thought  to  his  faithful  heart  to  furnish 
a  repast  to  thy  friends  ? — his  virtue* 
acknowledged,  his  memory  blest?" 

"  Thou  dost  look  very  lean,  my  poor 
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Savarin  !  And  liow  hospitable  thou 
wert  when  yet  plump  !  "  said  Frederic, 
jiatlietically.  "  And  certainly,  if  I  live, 
Fox  will  starve  ;  if  I  am  slain,  Fox  will 
be  eaten.  Yet,  poor  Fox,  dear  Fox, 
who  lay  on  my  breast  when  I  was 
frost-bitten.  No  ;  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  order  him  to  the  spit  for  you.  Urge 
it  not." 

"  I  will  save  thee  that  pang,"  cried 
De  IJreze,  "We  are  close  by  thy 
rooms.  Excuse  me  for  a  moment :  I 
will  run  in  and  instruct  thy  bonne." 

So  saying  he  sprang  forward  with 
an  elasticity  of  step  which  no  one  could 
have  anticipated  from  his  previous 
languor.  Frederic  would  have  followed, 
but  Savarin  clung  to  him,  whimpering 
— "  Stay  ;  I  shall  fall  like  an  empty 
sack,  witliout  the  support  of  thine  arm, 
young  hero.  Pooh  !  of  course  De 
Breze  is  only  joking — a  pleasant  joke. 
Hist ! — a  secret :  he  has  moneys,  and 
means  to  give  us  once  more  a  dinner  at 
liis  own  cost,  pretending  that  wo  dine 
on  tliy  dog.  He  was  plainiing  tliis 
when  thou  earnest  up.  Let  him  have 
his  joke,  and  we  shall  have  Sifestin  de 
Balthazar." 

"  Hein  ! "  said  Frederic,  doubtfully ; 
"  thou  art  sure  he  has  no  designs  upon 
Fox  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,  except  hi  regaling 
us.  Donkey  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  14 
francs  a  lb.  A  pullet  is  excellent,  but 
it  is  30  francs.  Trust  to  De  Breze ; 
we  shall  have  donkey  and  pullet,  and 
Fox  shall  feast  upon  the  remains." 

Before  Frederic  could  reply,  the 
two  men  were  jostled  and  swept  on  by 
a  sudden  rush  of  a  noisy  crowd  in 
their  \\  ar.  They  could  but  distinguish 
the  words — Glorious  news — victory — 
Faidiierbe — Clianzy.  But  these  words 
were  suflicient  to  induce  them  to  join 
willingly  in  the  rush.  They  forgot 
their  hunger  ;  thc^y  forgot  Fox.  As 
they  were  hurried  on,  they  learned 
that  there  was  a  report  of  a  complete 
defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  Fai(llu:rbe 
near  Amiens, — of  a  still  more  decided 


one  on  the  Loire  by  Chanzy.  These 
generals,  with  armies  flashed  with 
triumph,  were  pressing  on  towards 
Paris  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of 
the  hated  Germans.  How  the  report 
arose  no  one  exactly  knew.  All  be- 
lieved it,  and  were  making  their  way 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  hear  it  for- 
mally confirmed. 

Alas!  before  they  got  there  they 
were  met  by  another  ci'owd  returning, 
dejected  but  angry.  No  such  news 
had  reached  the  Government.  Chanzy 
and  Faidiierbe  were  no  doubt  fighting 
bravely,  with  every  probability  of  suc- 
cess ;  but 

The  Parisian  imagination  required 
no  more.  "  We  should  always  be  de- 
feating the  enemy,"  said  Savarin,  "  if 
there  were  not  always  a  hut;  "  and 
his  audience,  who,  had  he  so  expressed 
himself  ten  minutes  before,  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces,  now  applauded 
the  epigram ;  and  with  execrations  on 
Trocliu,  mingled  with  many  a  peal  of 
painful  sarcastic  laughter,  vociferated 
and  dispersed. 

As  the  two  friends  sauntered  back 
towards  the  part  of  the  Boulevards  on 
which  De  Breze  had  parted  company 
with  them,  Savarin  quitted  Lemercier 
suddenly,  and  crossed  the  street  to 
accost  a  small  party  of  two  ladies  and 
two  men  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Madeleine.  While  he  was  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  them,  a  young 
couple,  arm  in  arm,  passed  by  Le- 
mercier,— the  man  in  tlie  uniform  of 
the  National  Guard — uniform  as  un- 
sullied at  Frederic's,  but  with  as 
little  of  a  military  air  as  can  well  be 
conceived.  His  gait  was  slouching; 
his  head  bent  do.vnwards.  He  did  not 
seem  to  listen  to  his  companion,  w'ho 
was  talking  with  quickness  and  viva- 
city, her  fair  face  radiant  with  smiles. 
Lemercier  looked  after  them  as  they 
passed  by.  "  Snr  nion  ume,"  muttered 
Frederic  to  himself,  "surely  that  is 
la  belle  Julie  ;  and  she  has  got  back 
her  truant  uoet  at  last." 
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While  Lemercier  thus  soliloquised, 
Gustavo,  still  looking  down,  was  led 
across  the  street  by  his  fair  com- 
panion, and  into  the  midst  of  the 
little  group  with  whom  Savarin  had 
paused  to  speak.  Accidentally  brush- 
ing against  Savarin  himself,  he  raised 
his  eyes  with  a  start,  about  to  mutter 
some  conventional  apology,  when  Julie 
felt  the  arm  on  which  she  lent  tremble 
nervously.  Before  him  stood  Isaura, 
the  Countess  de  Vandemar  by  her 
side ;  her  two  other  companions, 
Raoul  and  the  Abbe  Vertpre,  a  step 
or  two  behind. 

Gustave  uncovered,  bowed  low,  and 
stood  mute  and  still  for  a  moment, 
paralysed  by  surprise  and  the  chill  of 
a  painful  shame. 

Julie's  watchful  eyes,  following  his, 
fixed  themselves  on  the  same  face.  On 
the  instant  she  divined  the  truth.  She 
beheld  her  to  whom  slie  had  owed 
months  of  jealous  agony,  and  over 
whom,  poor  child,  she  thought  she 
had  achieved  a  triumph.  But  the 
girl's  heart  was  so  instinctively  good 
that  the  sense  of  triumph  was  merged 
in  a  sense  of  compassion.  Her  rival 
had  lost  Gustave.  To  Julie  the  loss  of 
Gustave  was  the  loss  of  all  that  makes 
life  worth  having.  On  her  part, 
Isaura  was  moved  not  only  by  the 
benuty  of  Julie's  countenance,  but 
still  more  by  the  childlike  ingenu- 
ousness of  its  expression. 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
met  the  child  and  the  stepchild  of 
Louise  Duval.  Each  so  deserted,  each 
so  left  alone  and  inexperienced  amid 
the  perils  of  the  world,  with  fates  so 
different,  typifying  orders  of  Woman- 
hood so  opposed.  Isaura  was  naturally 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  that 
weighed  like  a  sensible  load  on  all 
present. 

She  advanced  towards  llameau, 
with  sincere  kindness  in  her  look  and 
tone. 

"  Accept  my  congratulations,"  she 


said,  with  a  grave  smile.  "  Your 
mother  informed  me  last  evening  of 
your  nuptials.  Without  doubt  I  see 
Miidame  Gustave  Rameau  ;" — and 
she  extended  iier  hand  towards  Julie. 
The  poor  Oiidine  shrank  back  for  a 
moment,  blushing  up  to  her  temples. 
It  was  tlic  first  hand  which  a  woman 
of  spotless  character  had  extended  to 
her  since  she  had  lost  the  protection 
of  Madame  Snrville.  She  touched  it 
timidly,  humbly,  then  drew  her  bride- 
groom on  ;  and  with  head  more  down- 
cast than  Gustave,  passed  through  the 
group  without  a  word. 

She  did  not  speak  to  Gustave  till 
they  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
those  they  had  left.  Then,  pressing 
his  arm  passionately,  she  said,  "  And 
that  is  the  denwiselle  thou  hast  re- 
signed for  me  !  Do  not  deny  it.  I 
am  so  glad  to  have  seen  her  j  it  has 
done  me  so  much  good.  How  it  has 
deepened,  purified,  my  love  for  thee  ! 
I  have  but  one  return  to  make  ;  but 
that  is  my  whole  life.  Thou  shalt 
never  have  cause  to  blame  mo — never 
— never ! " 

Savarin  looked  very  gave  and 
thoughtful  when  he  rejoined  Le- 
mercier. 

"  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  "  said 
Frederic.  "  Surely  that  was  Julie 
Cauiiiartin  leaning  on  Gustave  Ka- 
meau's  arm  1  And  bad  he  the 
assurance,  so  accompanied,  to  salute 
iladame  de  Vandemar,  and  ^lade- 
moiselle  Cicogna,  to  whom  I  under- 
stood he  was  affi:in(jed  ?  Nay,  did  I 
not  see  Mademoiselle  shake  hands 
with  the  Ondine  ?  or  am  I  under  one 
of  the  illusions  which  famine  is  said 
to  engender  in  the  brain  ?  " 

"  1  have  not  strength  now  to 
answer  all  these  interrogatives.  I 
have  a  story  to  tell ;  but  1  keep  it  for 
dinner.  Let  us  hasten  to  thy  apart- 
ment. De  Breze  is  doubtless  there 
waiting  us." 
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UNPRTScrENT  of  theperilsthnt  awaited 
liiiii,  :il)sorbccl  in  tlie  sense  of  existing 
discomfort,  cold,  and  hunger,  Fox 
lifted  bis  mournful  visage  from  his 
muster's  dressing-gown,  in  which  he 
had  encoiled  his  shivering  frame,  on 
the  entrance  of  De  Breze  and  tlie 
concierge  of  the  house  in  whicli  Le- 
mcrcier  had  his  apartment.  Recog- 
nising the  Vicomte  as  one  of  his 
master's  acquaintances,  he  checked 
the  first  impulse  that  prompted  him 
to  essay  a  feeble  hark,  and  permitted 
himself,  with  a  petulant  whine,  to  be 
extrncicd  from  his  covering,  and  held 
in  the  arms  of  the  murderous  visitor. 

"  Dieu  de  dieu  !  "  ejaculated  De 
13i  e/.e,  "  how  light  the  poor  beast  has 
become ! "  Here  he  pinched  the 
sides  and  thighs  of  the  victim. 
"  Still,"  he  said,  "  there  is  some  flesh 
yet  on  these  bones.  You  may  grill 
the  YtawSyfricasser  the  shoulders,  and 
roast  the  rest.  The  rognons  and  the 
head  accept  for  yourself  as  a  perqui- 
site." Here  he  transferred  Fox  to  the 
arms  of  the  concierge,  adding,  "  Vite 
a  la  besogne,  mon  ami." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur.  I  must  be  quick 
about  it  while  my  wife  is  absent.  She 
has  a  faihlesse  for  the  brute.  He 
must  be  on  the  spit  before  she 
returns." 

"  Be  it  80 ;  and  on  the  table  in 
an  hour — five  o'clock  precisely — I  am 
fimished." 

The  concierge  disappeared  with 
Fox.  De  Hre/e  then  amused  himselt 
by  searching  into  Frederic's  cupboards 
and  hvffet.s,  from  which  lie  produced 
:i  doth  and  utensils  necessary  for  the 
repast.  These  he  arranged  with 
arcut     neatness,     and      awaited     in 


patience  the  moment  of  participation 
iu  the  feast. 

The  hour  of  five  had  struck  before 
Savarin  and  Fredericentered  Vnesalon; 
and  at  their  sight  De  Breze  dashed 
to  the  staircase  and  called  out  to  the 
concierge  to  serve  the  dinner. 

Frederic,  though  unconscious  of 
the  Thyestean  nature  of  the  banquet, 
still  looked  round  for  the  dog  ;  and, 
not  perceiving  him,  began  to  call 
out,  "  Fox  !  Fox  !  where  hast  thou 
bidden  thyself  ?  " 

"  Tranquillise  yourself,"  said  De 
Breze.  "  Do  not  suppose  that  I  have 
not    .    .   .    ." 

NoTB  BT  THK  Authob's  Son.*— The  hand 
that  wrote  thus  far  has  left  unwritten  the 
last  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  poor  Fox.  la 
the  deep  where  Prospero  has  dropped  his 
wand  are  now  irrevocably  buried  the  humour 
and  the  pathos  of  this  cynophajjous  banquet. 
One  detail  of  it,  however,  which  the  author 
imparted  to  his  eon,  may  here  be  faintly 
indicated.  Let  the  sympathising  reader  re- 
cognise all  that  is  dramatic  in  the  conflict 
between  hunger  and  ad'ecl ion;  let  him  recall 
to  mind  the  lachrymose  loving-kindness  of 
bis  own  post-prandial  emotions  after  bliss- 
fully breaking  some  fast,  less  mercilessly  pro- 
longed, we  will  hope,  than  that  of  theso 
bcsieg(*d  banqueters  ;  :ind  then,  though  un- 
aided by  the  fancy  which  conceived  so  quaint 
a  situation,  he  may  perhaps  imagir.e  what 
tearful  tenderness  would  fill  the  eyes  of  the 
kind-hearted  Frederic,  as  they  contemplate 
the  well-picked  bones  of  his  sacrificed 
favourite  on  the  plaitcr  before  him;  which 
he  pushes  away,  sighing,  "  Ah,  poor  Fox  ! 
how  he  would  have  enjoyed  those  bones !  " 

The  chapter  immeiiiately  following  this 
one  also  remains  unlinislied.  It  was  not 
intended  to  close  the  narrative  thus  left 
uncompleted;  but  of  those  many  .ind  so 
various  works  which  have  not  unworthily 
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associated  with  almost  every  dopartincnt  of 
literature  the  name  of  a  single  Ens-lish 
writer,  it  is  Chaptkb  thb  Last.  Had  the 
authur  lived  to  finish  it,  he  would  doubtless 
have  added  to  his  Iliad  of  the  Siege  of  Paris 
its  must  epic  episode,  by  here  describing  the 
mighty  combat  between  those  two  princes  of 
the  Parisian  Bourse,  the  magnanimous  Uu- 
plessis  and  the  redoubtable  Louvier.  Amon-st 
the  few  other  pages  of  the  book  which  have 
been  left  unwritten,  we  must  also  reckon 
with  regret  some  page  descriptive  of  the 
reconciliiilion  between  Graham  Vane  and 
Isaura  Cieogna ;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
satisfaction  of  every  reader  who  may  have 
followed  thus  far  the  fortunes  of  "The 
Parisians."  all  that  our  curiosity  is  chiefly 
interested  to  learn  has  been  recorded  in  the 
Envoi,  which  was  written  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  novel. 

AVe  know  not,  indeed,  what  has  become  of 
these  two  Parisian  types  of  a  Beauty  not  of 
Holiness,  the  poor  vain  Poet  of  the  PuvS, 
and  the  good-hearted  Ondiue  of  the  Gutter. 
It  is  obvious,  from  the  absence  of  all  allusion 
to  them  in  Lemercier's  letter  to  Vane,  that 
they  had  passed  out  of  the  narrative  bef  re 
that  letter  was  written.  We  must  supjiose 
the  catastrophe  of  their  fates  to  have  been 
described,  in  some  preceding  chapter,  by  the 
author  himself;   who  would  assuredly  not 


have  left  M.  Gustavo  Ramcau  In  permanent. 

possession  of  his  ill-merited  and  ill-ministcred 
fortune.  That  French  representative  of  the 
appropriately  popular  poetry  of  modern  ideas, 
which  prefers  "the  roses  and  raptures  of 
vice"  to  "the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue," 
cannot  have  been  irredeemably  reconciled  by 
the  sweet  savours  of  the  domestic  pot-au-feu, 
even  when  spiced  with  pungent  whitTs  of 
repudiated  disreputability,  to  any  selfish 
betrayal  of  the  cause  of  universal  social 
emancipation  from  the  personal  proprieties. 
If  poor  Julie  Cauiuarlin  has  perished  in  the 
siege  of  Paris,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  self- 
wrouglit  redemption  still  upon  her,  we  shall 
doubtless  deem  her  fate  a  happier  one  th;in 
any  she  could  have  found  in  prolonged  exist- 
ence as  Madame  Rameau;  and  a  certain 
modicum  of  this  world's  good  things  will,  in 
that  case,  have  been  rescued  for  worthier 
employment  by  Graham  Vane.  To  that 
assurance  nothing  but  Lemercier's  descrip- 
tion of  the  fate  of  Victor  de  Maul^on  (which 
will  be  found  in  the  Envoi)  need  be  added 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  sense  of  poetic 
justice;  and,  if  on  the  mimic  stage,  from 
which  they  now  disappear,  all  these  puppets 
have  rightly  played  their  parts  in  the  drama 
of  an  empire's  fall,  each  will  have  helped  to 
"point  a  moral"  as  well  as  to  "adorn  a 
tale."     Valete  et  plaudite  I  h. 


CHAPTER   THE    LAST. 


Amono  the  refugees  which  the  convoi 
from  Versailles  disgorged  on  the  Paris 
•tution  were  two  men,  who,  in  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  came  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  eacli  other, 

"  Aha !  Bon  jour,  M.  Duplessis," 
said  a  hurly  voice. 

"  Bon  jour,  M.  Louvier,"  replied 
Duplessis. 

"  How  long  have  you  left  Bre- 
tagne  ?  " 

"  On  the  day  that  the  news  of  the 
armistice  reached  it,  in  order  to  be 
able-  to  enter  Paris  the  first  day  its 
gates  were  open.  And  you — where 
have  you  been  ?  " 

"  In  London." 

"  Ah  I  iu  Loudon  ! "  said  Duplessis, 


paling.  "  I  knew  I  had  an  enemy 
there." 

"  Enemy  !  I  ?  Bah  !  my  dear 
Monsieur.  Wliat  makes  you  thiiik 
me  your  enemy  ?  " 

"  I  remember  your  threats." 

"A  propos  of  Rochebriant.  By 
the  way,  when  would  it  be  convenient 
to  you  and  tlie  dear  Marquis  to  let 
me  into  prompt  possession  of  that 
property  ?  You  can  no  longer  pretend 
to  buy  it  as  a  dot  for  Mademoiselle 
Valerie." 

"  I  know  not  that  yet.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  financial  operations  at- 
tempted by  ray  agent  in  London  have 
failed.  But  I  may  recover  myself  yet, 
now  tliat  I  re-enter  Paris.     Xn  tb« 
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mciintime,  we  have  still  six  months 
before  us;  for,  as  you  will  fiiul— if 
you  know  it  not  already — the  interest 
due    to    you    has    been    lodged    with 

Messrs. of ,  and  you  cannot 

foreclose,  even  if  the  law  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  national 
calamities  as  between  debtor  and 
creditor." 

"  Quite  true.     But  if  you  cannot 


buy  the  property  it  must  pass  into  my 
hands  in  a  very  short  time.  And  you 
and  the  Marquis  had  better  come  to 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  me. 
A  propos,  I  read  in  the  '  Times ' 
newspaper  that  Alain  was  among 
the  wounded  in  the  sortie  of  De- 
cember." 

"  Yes ;   we  learnt  that  through   a 
pigeon-post.     We  were  afraid  •  .  .  . 


L'ENVOI 


The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  story  I  relate  is  virtually 
closed  with  the  preceding  chapter ; 
though  I  rejoice  to  think  that  what 
may  be  called  its  plot  does  not  find  its 
denouement  amidst  the  crimes  and  the 
frenzy  of  the  Guerre  des  Communeux. 
Fit  subjects  these,  indeed,  for  the 
social  annalist  in  times  to  come. 
When  crimes  that  outrage  humanity 
have  their  motive  or  their  excuse  in 
principles  that  demand  the  demolition 
of  all  upon  which  the  civilisation  of 
Europe  has  its  basis — worship,  pro- 
perty, and  marriage — in  order  to  re- 
construct a  new  civilisation  adapted  to 
a  new  humanity,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  the  sereiiest  contemporary  to  keep 
his  mind  in  that  state  of  abstract 
reasoning  with  which  Philosophy  de- 
duces from  s(nne  past  evil  some  existent 
good.  For  my  part,  1  believe  that 
throughout  the  whole  known  history 
of  m;inkind,  even  in  epochs  when 
reason  is  most  misled  and  conscience 
most  pei'veited,  there  runs  visible, 
though  fine  and  threadlike,  the  chain 
of  destiny,  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
throne  of  an  All-wise  and  an  All-good  ; 
that  in  the  wildest  illusions  by  which 
multitudes  are  frenzied,  there  may  be 
detected  gleams  of  prophetic  truths; 
that  iu  the  fiercest  crimes  which,  like 


the  disease  of  an  epidemic,  characterise 
a  peculiar  epoch  under  abnormal  cir- 
cumstances,  there  might  be  found  in- 
stincts or  aspirations  towards  some 
social  virtues  to  be  realised  ages  after- 
wards by  happier  generations,  all 
tending  to  save  man  from  despair  of 
the  future,  were  the  whole  society  to 
unite  for  the  joyless  hour  of  his  race 
in  the  abjuration  of  soul  and  the  denial 
of  God,  because  all  irresistibly  esta- 
blishing that  yearning  towards  an 
unseen  future  which  is  the  leading 
attribute  of  soul,  evincing  the  govern- 
ment of  a  divine  Thought  which 
evolves  out  of  the  discords  of  one  age 
the  harmonies  of  another,  anc>,  in  the 
world  within  us  as  in  the  world  with- 
out, enforces  upon  every  unclouded 
reason  the  distinction  between  Provi- 
dence and  chance. 

The  account  subjoined  may  suffice 
to  say  all  that  rests  to  be  said  of 
tliose  individuals  in  who^e  fiite,  apart 
from  the  events  or  personages  that 
belong  to  graver  history,  the  reader 
of  this  work  may  have  conceived  an 
interest.  It  is  translated  from  the 
letter  of  Frederic  Lemcrcier  to  Graham 

Vane,  dated  June ,  a  month  after 

the  defeat  of  tlie  Communists. 

"  Dear  and  distinguislied  English- 
man, whose  name  I  honour  but  fail  ta 
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pronounce,  accept  my  cordial  thanks 
for  your  interests  in  such  remains  of 
Frederic  Lemercier  as  yet  survive  tiie 
ra\  afjos  of  funine,  Equnlity,  Hroliicr- 
hoiid,  Petroleum,  and  the  Rights  of 
Lab  )nr.  I  did  not  desert  my  Paris 
wlien  M.  Thiers,  '  parmiifa  non  bene 
reliotu.'  led  iiis  sagacious  friends  and 
liis  valiant  troops  to  the  groves  of 
Versailles,  and  conlided  to  us  unarmed 
citizens  the  preservation  of  onler  and 
jiroperty  from  the  insurgents  whom  lie 
left  in  possession  of  our  forts  and  (;an- 
non.  I  felt  spell-bound  by  the  interest 
of  the  sinlstre  melodrame,  with  its 
quick  succession  of  scenic  effects,  and 
tlie  metropolis  of  the  world  for  its 
stage.  Taught  by  experience,  I  did 
not  aspire  to  be  an  actor ;  and  even  as 
a  spectator,  I  took  care  ncitlier  to  liiss 
nor  applaud.  Imitating  your  happy 
England,  I  observed  a  strict  neutrality; 
and,  safe  myself  from  danger,  left  my 
best  friends  to  the  care  of  tlie  gods. 

"  As  to  political  questions,  I  dare 
not  commit  myself  to  a  conjecture.  At 
this  rouge  et  uoir  table,  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  whicliever  card  turns  up,  it  is 
either  a  red  or  a  black  one.  One 
gamester  gains  for  the  moment  by  the 
loss  of  the  other;  the  table  eventually 
ruins  both. 

"  Xo  one  believes  that  the  present 
form  of  government  can  last ;  every 
one  differs  as  to  that  which  can.  Kaoul 
de  Vandemar  is  immovably  convinced 
of  the  restoration  of  the  liourbons. 
Savarin  is  meditating  a  new  journal 
di'voted  to  the  cause  of  the  Count  of 
Paris.  De  Breze  and  the  old  Count 
de  Pussy,  having  in  turn  espoused  and 
opposed  every  previous  form  of  govern- 
ment, naturally  go  in  for  a  perfectly 
novel  experiment,  and  are  for  consti- 
tntiuvial  dictatorship  under  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  which  he  is  to  hold  at  his 
own  pleasure,  and  ultimately  resign  to 
his  nephew  the  Count,  under  the  mild 
title  of  a  constitutional  king ; — that 
is,  if  it  ever  suits  the  pleasure  of  a 
dictator  to  depose  bimsclf.      To  me 


this  seems  the  wildest  of  notions.  If 
the  Due's  administration  were  success- 
ful, the  French  would  insist  on  keeping 
it;  and  if  the  uncle  were  unsuccessful, 
the  nepliew  would  not  have  a  chance. 
Dnplessis  retains  his  faitli  in  the  Im- 
l)erial  tlynasty ;  and  that  Imperialist 
p  irty  is  nuich  stronger  than  it  appears 
on  the  surface.  So  many  of  the 
bourgeoisie  recall  with  a  sigh  eighteen 
years  of  prosperous  trade  ;  so  many  of 
the  military  officers,  so  many  of  the 
civil  ollicials,  identify  tlieir  career  w  itb 
the  Naiioleonic  favour;  and  so  many 
of  the  Priesthood,  abhorring  the  Re- 
public, always  liable  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  assail  religion, — 
unwilling  to  admit  the  claim  of  the 
Orleanists,  are  at  heart  for  the  Kmpirc. 

"  Rut  I  will  tell  yon  one  secret.  I 
and  all  the  quiet  folks  like  me  (we  are 
more  numerous  than  any  one  violent 
faction)  are  willing  to  accept  any  form 
of  government  by  which  we  have  the 
best  chance  of  keeping  our  coats  on 
our  backs.  Liberie^  Egalile^  Fraler- 
nite  iim  gone  quite  out  of  fashion;  and 

Mademoiselle has  abandoned  her 

great  chant  of  the  Marseillaise,  and  is 
draiviiig  tears  from  enlightened  audi- 
ences by  her  pathetic  delivery  of  '  0 
Richard!  0  moti  Roi  !  ' 

"  Now  about  the  other  friends  of 
whom  you  ask  for  news. 

"  Wonders  will  never  cease.  Louvier 
and  Duplessis  are  no  longer  deadly 
rivals.  They  have  become  sworn 
friends,  and  are  meditating  a  great 
speculation  in  common,  to  commence 
as  soon  as  the  Prussian  del)t  is  p.iid 
off.  Victor  do  Mauleon  brought  about 
this  reconciliation  in  a  single  interview 
during  the  brief  interregnum  between 
the  Peace  and  the  Guerre  des  Com- 
muneux.  You  know  how  sternly 
Louvier  was  bent  upon  seizing  Alain 
de  Rochebriant's  estates.  Can  you 
conceive  the  true  cause  ?  Can  you 
imagine  it  possible  that  a  hardened 
money-maker  like  Louvier  should  ever 
allow  himself  to  be  actuated,  one  way 
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or  the  other,  by  the  romance  of  a 
soiitinientiil  wrong  ?  Yet  so  it  was. 
It  seems  that  many  years  ago  he  was 
desperately  in  love  with  a  girl  wlio 
ilis;i|ipearo(l  from  his  life,  and  whom 
he  believed  to  have  been  seduced  by 
the  late  Marquis  dc  Rochebriant.  It 
was  in  revenge  for  this  supposed  crime 
that  he  had  made  himself  the  principal 
mortgagee  of  the  late  Marqui-s ;  and, 
visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  on  the 
son,  had,  under  the  infernal  disguise 
of  friendly  interest,  made  himself  sole 
mortgagee  to  Alain,  upon  terms  appa- 
rently the  most  generous.  The  demon 
so m  showed  his  griffe,  and  was  about 
to  foreclose,  when  Duplessis  came  to 
Alain's  relief;  and  Hocliebriant  was  to 
be  Valerie's  dot  on  her  marriage  with 
Alain.  The  I'russian  war,  of  course, 
susjjended  all  such  plans,  pecuniary 
and  matrimonial.  Duplessis,  whose 
resources  were  terribly  crippled  by  the 
war,  attempted  operations  in  London 
with  a  view  of  raising  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  pay  off  the  mortgage — found 
himself  strangely  frustrated  and  baffled. 
Louvier  was  in  London,  and  defeated 
his  rival's  agent  in  every  speculation. 
It  became  impossible  for  Duplessis  to 
redeem  the  mortgage.  The  two  men 
came  to  Paris  with  the  peace.  Louvier 
determined  both  to  seize  the  Breton 
lands  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
Du])lessis ;  when  he  learned  from  De 
Mauleon  that  he  had  spent  half  his 
life  in  a  baseless  illusion;  that  Alain's 
father  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  his  son  was  to  suifer : — and 
Victor,  with  that  strange  power  over 
men's  minds  which  was  so  peculiar  to 
him,  talked  Louvier  into  mercy  if  not 
into  repentance.  In  short, the  mortgage 
is  to  l)e  paid  oS'  by  instalments  at  the 
convenience  of  Duplessis.  Alain's 
marriage  with  Valerie  is  to  take  place 
in  a  few  weeks.  'YhefoumUst-ur.s-.xrc 
already  gone  to  fit  up  tlie  old  chateau 
for  the  bride,  and  Louvier  is  invited  to 
the  wedding. 

"  I  have  all  this  story   from   Alain, 


and  from  Duplessis  himself.  I  tell 
the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me,  with  all 
the  gloss  of  sentiment  upon  its  woof. 
But  between  ourselves,  I  am  too 
Parisian  not  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
unalloyed  amiability  of  sudden  con- 
versions. And  I  suspect  that  Louvier 
was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  in- 
dulge in  the  unprofitable  whim  of 
turning  rural  seigneur.  He  had  sunk 
large  sums  and  incurred  great  liabili- 
ties in  the  new  street  to  be  called 
after  his  name ;  and  that  street  has 
been  twice  ravaged,  first  by  the 
Prussian  siege,  and  next  by  the  Guerre 
des  Communeiix ;  and  I  can  detect 
many  reasons  why  Louvier  should 
deem  it  prudent  not  only  to  withdraw 
from  the  Rochebriant  seizure,  and 
make  sure  of  peacefully  recovering 
the  capital  lent  on  it,  but  establishing 
joint  interest  and  ji/asi-partnership 
with  a  financier  so  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful as  Arraand  Duplessis  has 
hitherto  been. 

"  Alain  himself  is  not  quite  re- 
covered from  his  wound,  and  is  now  at 
Rochebriant,  nursed  by  his  aunt  and 
Valerie.  1  have  promised  to  visit 
him  next  week.  Raoul  de  Vandemar 
is  still  at  Paris  with  his  mother,  say- 
ing tliere  is  no  place  where  one 
Christian  mm  can  be  of  such  service. 
The  old  Count  declines  to  come  back, 
saying  there  is  no  place  where  a 
philosopher  can  be  in  such  danger. 

"  1  reserve  as  my  last  communica- 
tion, in  reply  to  your  questions,  that 
which  is  the  gravest.  You  say  that 
you  saw  in  the  public  journals  brief 
notice  of  the  assassination  of  Victor 
de  Mauleon ;  and  you  ask  for  such 
authentic  particulars  as  I  can  give  of 
that  event,  and  of  the  motives  of  the 
assassin. 

"  I  need  not,  of  course,  tell  you  how 
bravely  the  poor  Vicomte  behaved 
throiigliont  the  siege;  but  he  made 
many  enemies  among  the  worst  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  by  the 
severity  of  his  discipline ;  and  had  ha 
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been  canfjht  by  the  mob  the  same 
day  as  Clement  Thomas,  who  com- 
mitted the  same  offence,  would  have 
certainly  shared  tlie  fate  of  that  general. 
Though  elected  a  depute,  he  remained 
at  Paris  a  few  days  after  Thiers  and 
Co.  left  it,  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
the  party  of  Order,  including  then  no 
small  portion  of  the  National  Guards, 
to  take  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
to  defend  the  city  against  the  Com- 
munists. Indignant  at  their  pusillani- 
mity, he  then  escaped  to  Versailles. 
There  he  more  than  confirmed  the 
high  reputation  he  had  acquired  during 
the  siege,  and  impressed  the  ablest 
public  men  with  the  belief  tliat  he  was 
destined  to  take  a  very  leading  part 
in  the  strife  of  party.  When  the  Ver- 
sailles troops  entered  Paris,  he  was, 
of  course,  among  them  in  command  of 
a  battalion. 

"  He  escaped  safe  through  that 
horrible  war  of  barricades,  though  no 
man  more  courted  danger.  He  in- 
spired his  men  with  his  own  courage. 
It  was  not  till  the  revolt  was  quenched 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  May  that 
he  met  his  death.  The  Versailles 
soldiers,  naturally  exasperated,  were 
very  prompt  in  seizing  and  shooting 
at  once  every  passenger  who  looked 
like  a  foe.  Some  men  under  De 
Mauleon  had  seized  upon  one  of 
these  victims,  and  wore  hurrying 
him  into  the  next  street  for  execu- 
tion, when,  catching  sight  of  the 
Vicomte,  he  screamed  out  '  Lebeau, 
save  me ! " 

"At  that  cry  De  Mauleon  rushed 
forward,  arrested  his  soldiers,  cried, 
'  This  man  is  innocent — a  harmless 
physician.  I  answer  lor  him.'  As  he 
thus  spoke,  a  wounded  Communist, 
lying  in  the  gutter  amidst  a  heap  of 
the  slain,  dragged  himself  up,  reeled 
toward  De  I^Iauleon,  plunged  a  knife 
between  his  shoulders,  and  dropped 
down  dead. 

"  The  Vicomte  was  carried  mto  a 
neighbouring  bouse,  from  all  the  wi<i< 


dows  of  which  the  tricoTonr  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  Medecin  whom  he 
had  just  saved  from  summary  execu- 
tion examined  and  dressed  liis  wound. 
The  Vicomte  lingered  for  more  than 
an  hour,  but  expired  in  the  efTort  [to 
utter  some  words,  the  sense  of  which 
those  about  him  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  seize. 

"  It  was  from  the  Medecin  that  the 
name  of  the  assassin  and  the  motive 
for  the  crime  were  ascertained.  The 
miscreant  was  a  Red  Republican  and 
Socialist  named  Armand  Monnier. 
He  had  been  a  very  skilful  workman, 
and  earning,  as  such,  high  wages.  But 
he  thought  fit  to  become  an  active  re- 
volutionary politician,  first  led  into 
schemes  for  upsetting  the  world  by 
the  existing  laws  of  marriage,  which 
had  inflicted  on  him  one  woman  who 
ran  away  from  him,  but  being  still 
legally  his  wife,  forbade  him  to  marry 
another  woman  with  whom  he  lived, 
and  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
passionately  attached. 

"  These  schemes,  however,  he  did 
not  put  into  any  positive  practice  till 
he  fell  in  with  a  certain  .lean  Lebeau, 
who  exercised  great  inH\ience  over 
him,  and  by  whom  he  was  admitted 
into  one  of  the  secret  revolutionary 
societies  which  had  for  their  object  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire.  After  that 
time  his  head  became  turned.  The 
fall  of  the  Empire  put  an  end  to  the 
society  he  had  joined:  Lebeau  dis- 
solved it.  During  the  siege  Monnier 
was  a  sort  of  leader  among  the 
ouvriers ;  but  as  it  advanced  and 
famine  commenced,  he  contracted  the 
habit  of  intoxicjition.  His  cliildrcn 
died  of  cold  and  hunger.  The  woman 
he  lived  with  followed  them  to  the 
grave.  Then  he  seems  to  have  become 
a  ferocious  madman,  and  to  have  been 
implicated  in  the  woi-st  crimes  of  the 
Communists.  He  cherished  a  wild 
desire  of  revenge  against  this  Jean 
Licbcau,  to  whom  he  attributed  all  Li« 
calamities,  and  by  whom,  iio  said,  bit 
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brother  bad  been  shot  in  the  sortie  of 
December, 

"  Here  comes  tbe  strange  part  of 
the  story.  This  Jean  Lcbeiiu  is  alleged 
to  have  been  one  and  the  same))erson 
with  Victor  deMaiilt5on.  The  JtJedecin 
I  have  named,  and  who  is  well  known 
in  Ik'lleville  and  ^lontmartre  as  the 
Mi'decin  des  Paurres,  confesses  that  he 
belonged  to  the  secret  society  or- 
ganised by  Lebean  ;  that  the  disguise 
the  Vic'onitc  assumed  was  so  complete 
that  he  should  not  have  recognistd 
bis  identity  with  the  consjiirator  but 
for  an  accident.  During  the  latter 
time  of  tbe  bombardment,  he,  the 
Medechi  des  Pauvres,  was  on  the 
eastern  ramparts,  and  his  attention 
was  suddenly  called  to  a  man  mortally 
wounded  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell. 
While  examining  the  nature  of  the 
wound,  De  Mauleon,  who  was  also  on 
the  ramparts,  came  to  the  spot.  The 
dying  man  said,  '  M.  le  Vicomte,  you 
owe  me  a  service.  My  name  is  Marc 
le  Roux.  I  was  on  the  police  before 
tbe  war.  When  M.  de  Mauleon  re- 
assumed  bis  station,  and  was  making 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  Emperor,  I 
might  have  denounced  him  as  Jean 
Lebeau  the  conspirator.  I  did  not. 
The  siege  has  reduced  me  to  want.  I 
have  a  child  at  home — a  pet.  Don't 
let  her  starve,'  '  I  will  see  to  her,' 
said  the  Vicomte.  Before  we  could 
get  the  man  into  the  ambulaucc  cart 
he  expired. 

"  The  Medecin  who  told  this  story 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  see  myself,  and 
cross-question.  1  own  I  believe  his 
statement.  Whether  De  Mauleon 
did  or  did  not  conspire  against  a 
fallen  dynasty,  to  which  he  owed  no 
allegi.ince,  can  little  if  at  all  injure 
the  reputation  he  has  left  behind  of  a 
very  remarkable  man — of  great  cou- 
rage iind  great  ability — who  might 
have  had  a  splendid  career  if  he  had 
survived.  Hut,  as  Savarin  says 
truly,  the  first  bodies  which  the  car 
of    revolution      crushes     down     are 


those  which  first  harness  themselves 
to  it. 

"  Among  De  Mauleon's  papers  is 
the  programme  of  a  constitution  fitted 
for  France.  How  it  got  into  Savarin's 
hands  I  know  not.  De  Mauleon  left 
no  will,  and  no  relations  came  forward 
to  claim  his  papers,  I  asked  Savarin 
to  give  me  the  heads  of  the  plan, 
which  he  did.  They  are  as  follows : — 

"  '  The  American  republic  is  the 
.sole  one  worth  studying,  for  it  has 
lasted.  The  causes  of  its  duration  are 
in  the  checks  to  democratic  fu-kU'ness 
and  disorder,  1st.  No  law  afiecting 
the  Constitution  can  be  altered  with- 
out the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  Con- 
gress, 2nd,  To  counteract  the  im- 
pulses natural  to  a  popular  Assembly 
chosen  by  universal  suffr.ige,  the 
greater  legislative  powers,  especially 
in  foreign  affairs,  are  vested  in  the 
Senate,  which  has  even  executive 
as  well  as  legislative  functions,  3rd. 
The  Chief  of  the  State,  having 
elected  his  government,  can  maintain 
it  independent  of  hostile  majorities  in 
either  Assembly, 

"  '  These  three  principles  of  safety 
to  form  the  basis  of  any  new  constitu- 
tion of  France. 

"  '  For  France  it  is  essential  that 
the  chief  magistrate,  under  whatever 
title  he  assume,  should  be  as  irrespon- 
sible a-;  an  English  sovereign.  There- 
fore he  should  not  preside  at  his 
councils ;  he  should  not  lead  his 
armies.  The  day  for  personal 
government  is  gone,  even  in  Prussia, 
The  safety  for  order  in  a  State  is, 
that  when  things  go  wrong,  the 
Ministry  changes,  tbe  State  remains 
the  same.  In  Europe,  Republican 
institutions  are  safer  where  the  chief 
magistrate  is  hereditary  than  where 
elective.' 

"  Savarin  says  these  axioms  are 
carried  out  at  length,  and  argued  with 
great  ability. 

"  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
proffered    hospitalities   'iu     EnsrlaQd. 
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Some  day  I  shall  accept  them — viz., 
wlienever  I  decide  on  domestic  life, 
and  the  calin  of  the  conjugal  foyer. 
I  have  a  penchant  for  an  English 
Mecs,  and  am  not  exacting  as  to  the 
dot.  Thirty  thousand  livrcs  sterling 
would  satisfy  me — a  trifle,  I  believe, 
to  you  rich  islanders. 

"  jMeanwhile  I  am  naturally  com- 
pelled to  make  up  for  the  miseries  of 
that  horrible  siege.  Certain  moralis- 
ing journals  tell  us  that,  sobered  by 
misfortunes,  the  Parisians  are  going 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  become 
studious  and  reflective,  despise  plea- 
sure and  luxury,  and  live  like  German 
professors.  Don't  believe  a  word  of 
it.  My  conviction  is  that,  whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  our  frivolity,  extra- 
vagance, &c.,  under  the  Empire,  we 
shall  be  just  the  same  under  any  form 
of  government — the  bravest,  the  most 
timid,  the  most  ferocious,  the  kindest- 
hearted,  the  most  irrational,  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  contradictory, 
the  most  consistent  people  whom 
Jove,  taking  counsel  of  Venus  and 
the  Graces,  Mars  and  the  Furies,  ever 
created  for  the  delight  and  terror  of 
the  world ; — in  a  word,  the  Parisians. 
— Votre  tout  devoue. 

"Fkedeuic  Lemeecier." 


It  is  a  lovely  noon  on  the  bay  of 
Sorrento,  towards  the  close  of  the 
autumn  of  1871,  upon  tlie  part  of 
the  craggy  shore,  to  the  left  of  the 
town,  on  which  her  first  perusal  of 
the  loveliest  poem  in  which  the 
romance  of  Christian  heroism  has  ever 
combined  elevation  of  thought  witii 
silvery  delicacies  of  speech,  had  charnu'd 
her  childhood,  reclined  the  young 
bride  of  Graham  Vane.  They  were 
in  the  first  month  of  their  marriage. 
Isaura  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  eflfects  of  all  that  had  preyed 
upon  her  life,  from  the  hour  in 
which  she  had  deemed  that  in  her 
pursuit  of  fame  she  had  lost  the 
love  that  had  coloured  her  genius 
and  inspired  her  dreams,  to  that  in 
which  .... 

The  physicians  consulted  agreed  in 
insisting  on  her  passing  the  winter  in 
a  southern  climate;  and  after  their 
wedding,  which  took  place  in  Florence, 
they  thus  came  to  Sorrento. 

As  Isaura  is  seated  on  the  small 
smoothed  rocklet,  Graham  reclines  at 
her  feet,  his  face  upturned  to  hers 
with  an  inexpressible  wistful  anxiety 
in  his  impassioned  tenderness.  "  You 
are  sure  you  feel  better  and  stronger 
since  we  have  been  here  ?  " 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  EIllST  EDITION. 


Could  I  prescribe  to  the  critic  and  to  the  public,  I  would  wish  that 
this  work  might  be  tried  by  the  rules  rather  of  poetry  than  prose,  for 
according  to  those  rules  have  been  both  its  conception  and  its  exe- 
cution ; — and  I  feel  that  something  of  sympathy  with  the  author's 
design  is  requisite  to  win  indulgence  for  the  superstitions  he  has 
incorporated  wiih  his  tale ;  for  the  floridity  of  his  style  and  the 
redundance  of  Kis  descriptions.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, in  attempting  to  paint  the  scenery  and  embody  some  of  the 
Legends  of  the  Rhine,  not  to  give  (it  may  be,  too  loosely)  the  reins  to 
the  imagination,  or  to  escape  the  influence  of  that  wild  German  spirit 
which  I  have  sought  to  transfer  to  a  colder  tongue. 

I  have  made  the  experiment  of  selecting  for  the  main  interest  of  my 
work  the  simplest  materials,  and  weaving  upon  them  the  ornaments 
given  chiefly  to  subjects  of  a  more  fanciful  nature.  I  know  not  how 
far  I  have  succeeded,  but  various  reasons  have  conspired  to  make  this 
the  work,  above  all  others  that  I  have  written,  which  has  given  me 
the  most  delight  (though  not  unmixed  with  melancholy)  in  producing, 
and  in  which  my  mind,  for  the  time,  has  been  the  most  comp.etely 
absorbed.  But  the  ardour  of  composition  is  often  disproportioned  to 
the  merit  of  the  work ;  and  the  public  sometimes,  nor  unjusily, 
avenges  itself  for  that  forgetfulness  of  its  existence,  which  makes  the 
chief  charm  of  an  author's  solitude  —  and  the  happiest,  if  no*  the 
wisest,  inspiration  of  his  dreams. 


PREFACE 

TO 

PILGRIMS   OF   THE   RHINE 


With  the  younger  class  of  my  readers,  this  work  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  especial  favour  ;  perhaps  because  it  is  in  itself  a  col- 
lection of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  that  constitute  the  Uomance  of 
youth.  It  has  little  to  do  with  the  positive  truths  of  our  actual  life,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  larger  passions  and  more  stirring 
interests  of  our  kind.  It  is  but  an  episode  out  of  the  graver  epic  of 
human  destinies.  It  requires  no  explanation  of  its  purpose,  and  no 
analysis  of  its  story  ;  the  one  is  evident,  the  other  simple  : — the  first 
seeks  but  to  illustrate  visible  nature  through  the  poetry  of  the  affections ; 
the  other  is  but  the  narrative  of  the  most  real  of  mortal  sorrows  which 
the  Author  attempts  to  take  out  of  the  region  of  pain,  by  various 
accessories  from  the  Ideal.  The  connecting  tale  itself  is  but  the  string 
that  binds  into  a  garland  the  wild  flowers  cast  upon  a  grave. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Rhine  have  been  considered  by  Germans 
sufficiently  faithful  to  render  this  tribute  to  their  land  and  their  legends 
one  of  the  popular  guide-books  along  the  course  it  illustrates— espe- 
cially to  such  tourists  as  wish  not  only  to  take  in  with  the  eye  the  inven- 
tory of  the  river,  but  to  seize  the  peculiar  .spirit  which  invests  the  wave 
and  the  bank  with  a  beauty  that  can  only  be  made  visible  by  reflexion. 
He  little  comprehends  the  true  charm  of  the  Rhine,  who  gazes  on  the 
vines  on  the  hill-tops  without  a  thought  of  the  imaginary  world  with 
which  their  recesses  have  been  peopled  by  the  graceful  credulity  of  old ; 
who  surveys  the  steep  ruins  that  overshadow  the  water,  untouched  by 
one  lesson  from  the  pensive  morality  of  Time.     Everywhere  around 
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Qs  is  the  evidence  of  perished  opinions  and  departed  races — eveiy- 
where  around  us,  also,  the  rejoicing  fertility  of  unconquerable  Nature, 
and  the  calm  progress  of  Man  himself  through  the  infinite  cycles  of 
decay.  He  who  would  judge  adequately  of  a  landscape,  must  regard  it 
not  only  with  the  painter's  eye,  but  with  the  poet's.  The  feelings 
which  the  sight  of  any  scene  in  Nature  conveys  to  the  mind — more 
especially  of  any  scene  on  which  history  or  fiction  has  left  its  trace — 
must  depend  upon  our  sympathy  with  those  associations  which  make  up 
what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  character  of  the  spot.  If  indifferent 
to  those  associations,  we  should  see  only  hedge-rows  and  ploughed  land 
in  the  battle-field  of  Bannockbum  ;  and  the  traveller  would  but  look 
on  a  dreary  waste,  whether  he  stood  amidst  the  piles  of  the  Druid  on 
Salisbury  plain,  or  trod  his  bewildered  way  over  the  broad  expanse  on 
which  the  Chaldean  first  learned  to  number  the  star& 
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To  file  former  editions  of  this  tale  was  prefixed  a  poem  on  "  The 
Ideal,"  which  had  all  the  worst  faults  of  the  author's  earliest  compomtioiw 
In  Terse.  The  present  poem  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  linet) 
had  been  entirely  re-written,  and  has  at  least  the  comparative  merit 
of  being  less  vague  in  the  thought,  and  less  unpolished  in  the  diction, 
than  tioat  which  it  replaces. 

Em,  1849. 
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I. 

THK  IDEAL  WORLD — ITS  REALM  IS  EVERYWHERE  AROIND  U» — 'T3  INHABITANTI 
ARE  THE  IMMORTAL  PERSONIFICATIONS  OF  ALL  BEAUTIFUL  THOUGH TB-- 
TO  THAT  WORLD  WE  ATTAIN  BY  THE  REPOSE  OK  THE  SKNbBU. 

Around  "  this  visible  diurnal  sphere," 

There  floats  a  World  that  girds  us  like  the  space  , 
On  wandering  clouds  and  gliding  beams  career 

Its  ever-moving,  murmurous  Populace. 
There,  all  the  lovelier  thoughts  conceived  below. 

Ascending  live,  and  in  celestial  shapes. 
To  that  bright  World,  O,  Mortal,  wouldst  thoa  go  X — 

Bind  but  thy  senses,  and  thy  soul  escapes 
To  care,  to  sin,  to  passion  close  thine  eyes  ; 
Sleep  in  the  flesh,  and  see  the  Dreamland  rise  ! 
Hark,  to  the  gush  of  golden  waterfalls, 
Or  knightly  tromps  at  Archimagian  Walls  ! 
In  the  green  hush  of  Dorian  Valleys  mark 

The  River  Maid  her  amber  tresses  knitting  ; — 
^'hen  glow-worms  twinkle  under  coverts  dark, 

And  silver  clouds  o'er  summer  stars  are  flitting, 
With  jocund  elves  invade  "  the  Moone's  sphere, 
"  Or  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear ;  "  * 
Or,  list !  what  time  the  roseate  urns  of  dawn 

Scatter  fresh  dews,  and  the  first  skylark  weaves 

*  MidsuDimer's  Night  Dream. 
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Joy  into  song — the  blithe  Arcadian  Faun 

Piping  to  wood-nymphs  under  Bromian  leaves, 
While  slowly  gleaming  through  the  purple  glade 
Come  Evian's  panther  car,  and  the  pale  Naxian  Maid. 

Such,  O  Ideal  World,  thy  habitants  ! 

All  the  fair  children  of  creative  creeds — 
All  the  lost  tribes  of  Phantasy  are  thine — 
From  antique  Saturn  in  Dodonian  haunts, 

Or  Pan's  first  music  waked  from  shepherd  reeds. 
To  the  last  sprite  when  Heaven's  pale  lamps  decline. 
Heard  wailing  soft  along  the  solemn  Rhine 


n. 

OUR   DREAMS   BELONG   TO  THE   IDEAL THE  DIVINER  LOVE  FOR  WHICH  YOUTH 

SIGHS,    NOT    ATTAINABLE    IN   LIFE BUT    THE    PURSUIT   OF   THAT    LOVE, 

BEYOND  THE  WORLD   OF   THE  SENSES,  PURIFIia   THE   SOUL,  AND  AWAKK8 
THE  OENIUS — PETRARCH DANTE. 

Thine  are  the  Dreams  that  pass  the  Ivory  Gates, 

With  prophet  shadows  haunting  poet  eyes  ! 
Thine  the  beloved  illusions  youth  creates 

From  the  dim  haze  of  its  own  happy  skies. 
In  vain  we  pine — we  yearn  on  earth  to  win 

The  being  of  the  heart,  our  boyhood's  dream. 
The  Psyche  and  the  Eros  ne'er  have  been. 

Save  in  Olympus,  wedded  ! — As  a  stream 
Glasses  a  star,  so  life  the  ideal  love ; 
Restless  the  stream  below — serene  the  orb  above  ! 
Ever  the  soul  the  senses  shall  deceive ; 
Here  custom  chill,  there  kinder  fate  bereave : 
For  mortal  lips  unmeet  eternal  vows  1 
And  Eden's  flowers  for  Adam's  mournful  brows ! 
We  seek  to  make  the  moment's  angel  guest 

The  household  dweller  at  a  human  hearth  ; 
We  chase  the  bird  of  Paradise,  whose  nest 

Was  never  found  amid  the  bowers  of  earth.* 

*  According  to  a  belief  in  the  East,  which  is  associated  with  one  of  the  loveliest  an<l 
nost  familiar  of  Oriental  superstitions,  the  bird  of  Paradise  is  never  seen  to  reut  upon 
the  earth— and  its  nest  is  never  to  be  found. 
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Yet  loftier  joys  the  vain  pursuit  may  bring. 

Than  sate  the  senses  with  the  boons  of  time ; 
The  bird  of  Heaven  hath  still  an  upward  wing, 

The  steps  it  lures  are  still  the  steps  that  climb, 
And  in  the  ascent,  altho'  the  soil  be  bare, 
More  clear  the  daylight  and  more  pure  the  air. 
Let  Petrarch's  heart  the  human  mistress  lose, 
He  mourns  the  Laura,  but  to  win  the  Muse. 
Could  all  the  charms  which  Georgian  maids  combiiM 
Delight  the  soul  of  the  dark  Florentine, 
Like  one  chaste  dream  of  childlike  Beatrice 
Awaiting  Hell's  dark  pilgrim  in  the  skies, 
Snatch'd  from  below  to  be  the  guide  above, 
And  clothe  Religion  in  the  form  of  Love  1  * 


HL 

SBinUS,  LIFTINO  ITS  LIFE  TO  THE  IDEAL,  BECOMES  ITSELF  A  PURB  fDKA— 
IT  MUST  COMPREHEND  ALL  EXISTENCE  :  ALL  HUMAN  BINS  AND  8DFFKR- 
INGS — BUT    IN  COMPREHENDING,    IT    TRANSMUTES   THEM. — THE    POET    IN 

HIS    TWO-FOLD    BEING — THE    ACTUAL    AND    THK    IDEAL THE   INFLUENCE 

OF  GENIUS  OVER  THE  STERNEST  REALITIES  OF  EARTH  —  OVER  OUR 
PASSIONS — WARS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS — ITS  IDENTITY  IS  WITH  HUMAN 
PROGRESS — ITS  AGENCY,  EVEN  WHERE  UNACKNOWLEDGED,  IS  UNIVERSAL. 

0,  thou  true  Iris  !  sporting  on  thy  bow 

Of  tears  and  smiles — Jove's  herald,  Poetry 
Thou  reflex  image  of  all  joy  and  woe — 

Both  fused  in  light  by  thy  dear  phantasy  ! 
Lo  !  from  the  clay  how  Genius  lifts  its  life. 

And  grows  one  pure  Idea — one  calm  soul ! 
True,  its  own  clearness  must  reflect  our  strife  ; 

True,  its  completeness  must  comprise  our  whole : 
But  as  the  sun  transmutes  the  sullen  hues 

Of  marsh-grown  vapours  into  vermeil  dyes, 
And  melts  them  later  into  twilight  dews. 

Shedding  on  flowers  the  baptism  of  the  skies ; 

•  It  is  supposed  by  many  of  the  commentators  on  Dante,  that  In  the  form  of  hU  loit 
Beatrioe,  who  guides  him  in  his  Vision  of  Heaven,  be  allegorise*  Religious  Faith. 
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So  glows  the  Ideal  in  the  air  we  breathe — 

So  from  the  fumes  of  sorrow  and  of  sin. 
Doth  its  warm  light  in  rosy  colours  WTeathe 

Its  playful  cloudland,  storing  balms  withii. 

Survey  the  Poet  in  his  mortal  mould 

Man  amongst  men,  descended  from  his  throne! 
The  moth  that  chased  the  star  now  frets  the  fold, 

Our  cares,  our  faults,  our  follies  are  his  own. 
Passions  as  idle,  and  desires  as  vain, 
Vex  the  wild  heart,  and  dupe  the  erring  brain. 
From  Freedom's  field  the  recreant  Horace  flies 
To  kiss  the  hand  by  which  his  country  dies  ; 
From  Mary's  grave  the  mighty  Peasant  turns, 
And  hoarse  with  orgies  rings  the  laugh  of  Bums. 
While  Rousseau's  lips  a  lackey's  vices  own, — 
Lips  that  could  draw  the  thunder  on  a  throne ! 
But  when  from  Life  the  Actual  Genius  springs, 

When,  self-transform'd  by  its  own  magic  rod, 
It  snaps  the  fetters  and  expands  the  wings, 

And  drops  the  fleshly  garb  that  veil'd  the  ^od, 
How  the  mists  vanish  as  the  form  ascends ! — 
How  in  its  aureole  every  sunbeam  blends  ! 
By  the  Arch-Bnghtener  of  Creation  seen, 

How  dim  the  crowns  on  perishable  brows ! 
The  snows  of  Atlas  melt  beneath  the  sheen, 

Thro'  Thebaid  caves  the  rushing  splendour  flows. 
Cimmerian  glooms  with  Asian  beams  are  bright, 
And  Earth  reposes  in  a  belt  of  light. 
Now  stern  as  Vengeance  shines  the  awful  form, 
Arm'd  with  the  bolt  and  glowing  thro'  the  storm  ; 
Sets  the  great  deeps  of  human  passion  free, 
And  whelms  the  bulwarks  that  would  breast  the  sea. 
Roused  by  its  voice  the  ghastly  Wars  arise, 
Mars  reddens  earth,  the  Valkyrs  pale  the  skies; 
Dim  Superstition  from  her  hell  escapes. 
With  all  her  shadowy  brood  of  monster  shapes  ; 
Here  life  itself  the  scowl  of  Typhon*  takes  ; 

•  The  gloomy  Typhon  of  Egypt  assumes  many  of  the  mystic  attributes  of  the  Principle 
of  Life  wliich,  in  the  Grecian  Apotheosis  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  is  represented  in  bo 
genial  a  character  of  exuberant  Joy  and  ovcrlastinK  youtb. 
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There  Conscience  shudders  at  Alecto's  snakes; 

From  Gothic  graves  at  midnight  yawning  wide, 

In  goiy  cerements  gibbering  spectres  glide  , 

And  where  o'er  blasted  heaths  the  lightnings  flame, 

Black  secret  hags  "  do  deeds  without  a  name  !  " 

Yet  thro'  its  direst  agencies  of  awe, 

Light  marks  its  presence  and  pervades  its  law, 

And,  like  Orion  when  the  storms  are  loud, 

It  links  creation  while  it  gilds  a  cloud. 

By  ruthless  Thor,  free  Thought,  frank  Honour  stand. 

Fame's  giand  desire,  and  zeal  for  Fatherland. 

The  grim  Religion  of  Barbarian  Fear, 

With  some  Hereafter  still  connects  the  Here, 

Lifts  the  gross  sense  to  some  spiritual  source. 

And  thrones  some  Jove  above  the  Titan  Force, 

Till,  love  completing  what  in  awe  began, 

From  the  rude  savage  dawns  the  thoughtful  man. 

Then,  0  behold  the  glorious  Comforter ! 

Still  bright'ning  worlds,  but  gladd'ning  now  the  hearth, 
Or  like  the  lustre  of  our  nearest  star. 

Fused  in  the  common  atmosphere  of  earth. 
It  sports  like  hope  upon  the  captive's  chain  ; 
Descends  in  dreams  upon  the  couch  of  pain  ; 
To  wonder's  realm  allures  the  earnest  child  ; 
To  the  chaste  love  refines  the  instinct  wild  ; 
And  as  in  waters  the  reflected  beam, 
Still  where  we  turn,  glides  with  us  up  the  stream; 
And  while  in  truth  the  whole  expanse  is  bright, 
Yields  to  each  eye  its  own  fond  path  of  light. 
So  over  life  the  rays  of  Genius  fall, 
Give  each  his  track  because  illuming  all. 


IV. 

rOBOITENESS  TO  THE  EBRORS  OF  OUR  BENEFACTOU. 

Hence  is  that  secret  pardon  we  bestow 
In  the  true  instinct  of  the  grateful  heart, 

Upon  the  Sons  of  Song.     The  good  they  do 
In  the  clear  world  of  their  Uranieua  art 
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Endures  tor  ever ;  while  the  evil  done 

In  the  poor  drama  of  their  mortal  scene, 
Is  but  a  passing  cloud  before  the  sun ; 

Space  hath  no  record  where  the  mist  hath  been. 
Boots  it  to  us,  if  Shakespeare  err'd  like  man  ? 

Why  idly  question  that  most  mystic  life  1 
Eno'  the  giver  lii  his  gifts  to  scan  ; 

To  bless  the  sheaves  with  which  thy  fields  are  rife, 
Nor,  blundering,  guess  thro'  what  obstructive  clay 
The  glorious  corn-seed  struggled  up  to  day. 


V. 

fHK  IDEAL  IS  NOT  CONFINED  TO   POETS — ALGERNON   SIDNEY   RECOGNISES  Hit 
IDEAL    IN   LIBERTY,  AND    BELIEVES    IN    ITS   TRIUMPH  WHERE   THE    MERK 

PRACTICAL   MAN   COULD    BEHOLD   BUT   ITS  RUINS YET   LIBERTY   IN   THIS 

WORLD  MUST  EVER  BE  AN  IDEAL,  AND  THE  LAND  THAT  IT  PROMISES  CAN 
BE  FOUND  BUT  IN  DEATH. 

But  not  to  you  alone,  0  Sons  of  Song, 
The  wings  that  float  the  loftier  airs  along. 
Whoever  lifts  us  from  the  dust  we  are, 

Beyond  the  sensual  to  spiritual  goals  ; 
Who  from  the  Moment  and  the  Self  afar 

By  deathless  deeds  allures  reluctant  souls, 
Gives  the  warm  life  to  what  the  Limner  draws, 
Plato  but  thought  what  godlike  Cato  was.* 
Recall  the  wars  of  England's  giant-born, 

Is  Elyot's  voice — is  Hampden's  death  in  vain  t 
Have  all  the  meteors  of  the  vernal  morn 

But  wasted  light  upon  a  frozen  main  1 
Where  is  that  child  of  Carnage,  Freedom,  flown  ? 
The  Sybarite  lolls  upon  the  Martyr's  throne. 
Lewd,  ribald  jests  succeed  to  solemn  zeal ; 
And  things  of  silk  to  Cromwell's  men  of  steel. 
Cold  are  the  hosts  the  tromps  of  Ireton  thrill'd 
And  hush'd  the  senates  Vane's  large  presence  fill'd* 

•  "What  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was."— Fopa. 
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In  wliat  strong  heart  doth  the  old  manhood  dwell  t 
Where  art  thou,  Freedom  ? — Look — in  Sidney's  cell  I 
There  still  as  stately  stands  the  living  Truth, 
Smiling  on  age  as  it  had  smiled  on  youth. 
Her  forts  dismantled,  and  her  shrines  o'erthrown, 
The  headsman's  block  her  last  dread  altar-stone, 
No  sanction  left  to  Reason's  vulgar  hope — 
Far  from  the  wrecks  expands  her  prophet's  scopa 
Millennial  moms  the  tombs  of  Kedron  gild. 
The  hands  of  saints  the  glorious  walls  rebuild,— 
Till  each  foundation  garnish 'd  with  its  gem, 
High  o'er  Gehenna  flames  Jerusalem  ! 

0  thou  blood-stained  Ideal  of  the  free, 

Whose  breath  is  heard  in  clarions — Liberty  I 

Sublimer  for  thy  grand  illusions  past, 

Thou  spring'st  to  Heaven — Religion  at  the  last. 

Alike  below,  or  commonwealths,  or  thrones, 

^Tiere'er  men  gather  some  crush'd  victim  groans ; 

Only  in  death  thy  real  form  we  see, 

All  life  is  bondage — souls  alone  are  free. 

Thus  through  the  waste  the  wandering  Hebrews  went, 

Fire  on  the  march,  but  cloud  upon  the  tent. 

At  last  on  Pisgah  see  the  prophet  stand, 

Before  his  vision  spreads  the  Promised  Land  ; 

But  where  reveal 'd  the  Canaan  to  his  eye  t — 

Upon  the  mountain  he  ascends  to  die. 


VL 

TBT  ALL  HAVB  TWO  BSCAPBB  INTO  THB  IDEAL  WOHLD — VIZ.,  HBUOBT  Alt* 
HOPE — EXAMPLE  OF  HOPE  IN  YOUTH,  HOWEVER  EXCLUDED  FBOM  AOTIOII 
AN1>  DESIRE napoleon's  SON. 

Yet  whatsoever  be  our  bondage  here. 
All  have  two  portals  to  the  Phantom  sphere, — 
Who  hath  not  glided  through  those  gates  that  ope, 
Beyond  the  Hour,  to  Memory  or  to  Hope  ! 
Give  Youth  the  Garden, — still  it  soars  above— 
Seeks  some  far  gloiy — some  diviner  love. 
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Place  Age  amidst  the  Golgotha — its  eyes 
Still  quit  the  graves,  to  rest  upon  the  skies  ; 
And  while  the  dust,  unheeded,  moulders  there, 
Track  some  lost  angel  through  cerulean  air. 

Lo  !  where  the  Austrian  binds,  with  formal  chain, 
The  crownless  son  of  earth's  last  Charleraain — 
Him,  at  whose  birth  laugh'd  all  the  violet  vales 

(While  yet  unfallen  stood  thy  sovereign  star, 
0  Lucifer  of  Nations) — hark,  the  gales 

Swell  with  the  shout  from  all  the  hosts,  whose  war 
Rended  the  Alps,  and  crimson'd  Memphian  Nile — 

"  Way  for  the  coming  of  the  Conqueror's  Son : 
^Voe  to  the  Merchant-Carthage  of  the  Isle  ! 

Woe  to  the  Scythian  Ice-world  of  the  Don  ! 
O  Thunder  Lord,  thy  Lemnian  bolts  prepare, 
The  Eagle's  eyrie  hath  its  eagle  heir  !  " 
Hark,  at  that  shout  from  north  to  south,  grey  Power 

Quails  on  its  weak,  hereditary  thrones  ; 
And  widowed  mothers  prophesy  the  hour 

Of  future  carnage  to  their  cradled  sons. 
What !  shall  our  race  to  blood  be  thus  consign'd, 
And  Ate  claim  an  heirloom  in  mankind  T 
Are  these  red  lots  unshaken  in  the  urn  ? 
Years  pass — approach,  pale  Questioner — and  learn 
Chain'd  to  his  rock,  with  brows  that  vainly  frown, 
The  fallen  Titan  sinks  in  darkness  down  ! 
And  sadly  gazing  through  his  gilded  grate, 
Behold  the  child  whose  birth  was  as  a  fate  ! 
Far  from  the  land  in  which  his  life  began  ; 
Wall'd  from  the  healthful  air  of  hardy  man  ; 
Rear'd  by  cold  hearts,  and  watch'd  by  jealous  eyes, 
His  guardians  gaolers,  and  his  comrades  spies. 
Each  trite  convention  courtly  fears  inspire 
To  stint  experience  and  to  dwarf  desire  ; 
Narrows  the  action  to  a  puppet  stage. 
And  trains  the  eaglet  to  the  starling's  cage. 
On  the  dejected  brow  and  smileless  cheek, 
What  weary  thought  the  languid  lines  bespeak; 
Till  drop  by  drop,  from  jaded  day  to  day, 
The  sickly  life-streams  ooze  themselves  away. 
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Yet  oft  in  Hope  a  boundless  realm  was  thine, 
That  vaguest  Infinite — the  Dream  of  Fame  ; 

Son  of  the  sword  that  first  made  kings  divine. 

Heir  to  man's  grandest  royalty — a  Name  ! 
Then  didst  thou  burst  upon  the  startled  world. 

And  keep  the  glorious  promise  of  thy  birth  ; 
Then  were  the  wings  that  bear  the  bolt  unfurl'd, 

A  monarch's  voice  cried,  "  Place  upon  the  Earth" 
A  new  Philippi  gain'd  a  second  Rome, 
And  the  Son's  sword  avenged  the  greater  Caesar's  doom. 


VIL 

KXAMPLE    OF    MEMORY    AS    LEADING    TO    THE    IDEAL — AMIDST    LIFE    HOWBTBI 
HUMBLE,  AND  IN  A  MIND  HOWEVKR  IGNORANT THE  VILLAGE  WIDOW 

But  turn  the  eye  to  Life's  sequester'd  vale. 
And  lowly  roofs  remote  in  hamlets  green, 

Oft  in  my  boyhood  where  the  moss-grown  pale 
Fenced  quiet  graves,  a  female  form  was  seen ; 

£ach  eve  she  sought  the  melancholy  ground. 

And  lingering  paused,  and  wistful  look'd  around 

If  yet  some  footstep  rustled  thro'  the  grass, 

Timorous  she  shrunk,  and  watch'd  the  shadow  pass. 

Then,  when  the  spot  lay  lone  amidst  the  gloom. 

Crept  to  one  grave  too  humble  for  a  tomb, 

There  silent  bowed  her  face  above  the  dead, 

For,  if  in  prayer,  the  prayer  was  inly  said  ; 

Still  as  the  moonbeam,  paused  her  quiet  shade. 

Still  as  the  moonbeam,  thro'  the  yews  to  fade. 

Whose  dust  thus  hallowed  by  so  fond  a  care  1 

What  the  grave  saith  not — let  the  heart  declare. 
On  yonder  green  two  orphan  children  play'd  ; 

By  yonder  rill  two  plighted  lovers  stray' d. 

In  yonder  shrine  two  lives  were  blent  in  one, 

And  joy-bells  chimed  beneath  a  summer  sun. 

Poor  was  their  lot — their  bread  in  labour  found  ; 

No  parent  bless'd  them,  and  no  kindred  own'd  ; 

They  smiled  to  hear  the  wise  their  choice  condemn  ; 

They  loved — they  loved — "  ■*  ''"•*>  was  wealth  to  them ! 
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Hark — one  short  week — again  the  holy  bell ! 

Still  shone  the  sun  ;  but  dirge-like  boom'd  the  knell 

The  icy  hand  had  severed  breast  from  breast ; 

Left  life  to  toil,  and  summon'd  Death  to  rest. 

Full  fifty  years  since  then  have  pass'd  away, 

Her  cheek  is  furrow'd,  and  her  hair  is  grey. 

Yet,  when  she  speaks  of  him,  (the  times  are  rart 

Hear  in  her  voice  how  youth  still  trembles  there 

The  very  name  of  that  young  life  that  died, 

Still  heaves  the  bosom,  and  recalls  the  bride. 

Lone  o'er  the  widow's  hearth  those  years  have  fled, 

The  daily  toil  still  wins  the  daily  bread ; 

No  books  deck  sorrow  with  fantastic  dyes  : 

Her  fond  romance  her  woman  heart  supplies  ; 

And,  haply  in  the  few  still  moments  given, 

(Day's  taskwork  done) — to  memoiy,  death,  and  heaven, 

To  that  unutter'd  poem  may  belong 

Thoughts  of  such  pathos  as  had  beggar'd  song. 


vm. 

RENOE  IN  HOPE,  MEMORY,  AND  PRATER,  ALL  OF  US  ARE  POKIB. 

Yes,  while  thou  hopest,  music  fills  the  air. 

While  thou  rememberest,  life  reclothes  the  clod  ; 
While  thou  canst  feel  the  electric  chain  of  prayer, 

Breathe  but  a  thought,  and  be  a  soul  with  God ! 
Let  not  these  forms  of  matter  bound  thine  eye, 

He  who  the  vanishing  point  of  Human  things 
Lifts  from  the  landscape — lost  amidst  the  sky, 

Has  found  the  Ideal  which  the  poet  sings — 
Has  pierced  the  pall  around  the  senses  thrown. 
And  is  himself  a  poet — tho'  unknown. 


THE  ID£AL  WOULD. 


IX 

APPtlOATlON    0?   THIS    POEM    TO   THE   TALK  TO   WHICH    IT   IS   PREnXBD. TBS 

RHINE ITS     IDEAL     CHARACTER     IN     ITS     HIBTORIOAr,     AND    LEO&NDART 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Eno' ! — my  song  is  closing,  and  to  thee, 

Land  of  the  North,  I  dedicate  its  lay  ; 
As  I  have  done  the  simple  tale  to  be 

The  drama  of  this  prelude  ! — 

Far  away 
Rolls  the  swift  Rhine  beneath  the  starry  ray ; 
But  to  my  ear  its  haunted  waters  sigh  ; 
Its  moonlit  mountains  glimmer  on  my  eye ; 
On  wave,  on  marge,  as  on  a  wizard's  glass, 
Imperial  ghosts  in  dim  procession  pass  ; 
Lords  of  the  wild — the  first  great  Father-men, 
Their  fane  the  hill-top — and  their  home  the  glen  ; 
Frowning  they  fade — a  bridge  of  steel  appears 
With  frank-eyed  Caesar  smiling  thro'  the  spears ; 
The  march  moves  onwards,  and  the  mirror  brings 
The  Gothic  crowns  of  Carlovingian  kings  : 
Vaiush'd  alike  !     The  Hermit  rears  his  Cross, 
And  barbs  neigh  shrill,  and  plumes  in  tumult  toss. 
While  (knighthood's  sole  sweet  conquest  from  the  Moor) 
Sings  to  Arabian  lutes  the  Troubadour. 

Not  yet,  not  yet — still  glide  some  lingering  shades — 
Still  breathe  some  murmurs  as  the  starlight  fades- 
Still  from  her  rock  I  hear  the  Siren  call, 
And  see  the  tender  ghost  in  Roland's  mouldering  hall  I 


U  THE  IDEAL  WOULD, 


APFXICATION   OF  THE   POEM   CONTINDED THE   IDKAL  LENBS   ITS   AID   TO   THS 

MOST     FAMILIAR     AND     THE     MOST     ACTUAL     SORUOW     OF    LIFE FICTION 

COMPARED  TO  SLEEP — IT  STRENGTHENS  WHILE  IT  SOOTHES. 

Trite  were  the  tale  I  tell  of  love  and  doom, 

(Whose  life  hath  loved  not,  whose  not  moum'd  a  tomb?) 

But  fiction  draws  a  poetry  from  grief, 

As  art  its  healing  from  the  wither'd  leaf. 

Play  thou,  sweet  Fancy,  round  the  sombre  truth, 

Crown  the  sad  Genius  ere  it  lower  the  torch  ! 
When  death  the  altar,  and  the  victim  youth. 

Flutes  fill  the  air,  and  garlands  deck  the  porch. 
As  down  the  river  drifts  the  Pilgrim  sail, 
Clothe  the  rude  hill-tops,  lull  the  Northern  gale ; 
With  child-like  lore  the  fatal  course  beguile, 
And  brighten  death  with  Love's  untiring  smile. 
Along  the  banks  let  fairy  forms  be  6cen 
"  By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen."  ♦ 
Let  sound  and  shape  to  which  the  sense  is  dull. 
Haunt  the  soul  opening  on  the  Beautiful. 
And  when  at  length,  the  symbol  voy.-ige  done,-s.» 
Surviving  Grief  shrinks  lonely  from  the  snn, 
By  tender  types  show  Grief  what  memories  bloom 
From  lost  delight — what  fairies  guard  the  tomb. 
Scorn  not  the  dream,  O  world-worn, — pause  awhile, 
New  strength  shall  nerve  thee  as  the  dreams  beguil*. 
Strung  by  the  rest — less  far  shall  seem  the  goa'  ' 
As  sleep  to  life,  so  fiction  to  the  soul. 

«  Midaummer'a  Night  Dream. 


THE 


PILGRIMS    OF   THE    RHINh 


CHAPTER  I. 


IK   WniOH    TnK    EEAI>KB   IS    INTRODUCED    T      QUKBN    nTMPHALIM. 


Ih  one  of  those  greon  woods  which 
belong  so  peculiarly  to  our  island,  (for 
the  Continent  has  its  forests,  but 
England  its  voods,)  there  lived,  a 
Bhort  time  ago,  a  charming  little  fairy 
called  Nymphalin.  I  believe  she  ^s 
descended  from  a  younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Mab,  but  perhaps  that 
may  only  be  a  genealogical  fable,  for 
your  fairies  are  very  susceptible  to 
the  pride  of  ancestry,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  they  fall  somewhat 
reluctantly  into  the  liberal  opinions 
60  much  in  vogue  at  the  present 
day. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  all  the  courtiers  in  Nymph- 
alin's  domain  (for  she  was  a  queen 
fairy)  made  a  point  of  asserting  her 
right  to  this  illustrious  descent ;  and, 
accordingly,  she  quartered  the  Jlab 
arms  with  her  own — three  acorns  vert, 
with  a  gra.sshoppcr  rampant.  It  was 
as  merry  a  little  court  as  could  possi- 
bly be  conceived,  and  on  a  tine  mid- 
Bummer  night  it  would  have  been 
worth  while  attending  the  queen's 
balls — that  is  to  say,  if  you  could 
have  got  a  ticket ;  a  favour  not  ob- 
tained without  great  interest. 

But,  unhappily,  until  both  men  and 
(airies  adopt  Mr.  Owen's  proposition, 
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and  live  in  parallelograms,  they  will 
always  be  the  victims  of  ennui.  Ami 
Nymphalin,  who  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  love,  and  was  still  unmar- 
ried, had  for  the  last  live  or  six 
months  been  exceedingly  tired  even 
of  giving  balls.  She  yawned  very 
frequently,  and  consequently  yawning 
became  a  fashion. 

"  But  why  don't  we  have  some  new 
dances,  my  Pipaloe  I"  said  Nyni|ih:ilia 
to  her  favourite  maid  of  honour ; 
"  these  waltzes  are  very  old-fa.shioned." 

"  Very  old-fashioned,"  siiid  i'ipalco. 

The  queen  gaped,  and  I'ipalee  did 
the  same. 

It  was  a  gala  night ;  the  court  wa» 
held  in  a  lone  and  beautiful  hollow, 
with  the  wild  brake  closing  round  it 
on  every  side,  so  that  no  human  step 
could  ea.-ily  gain  the  spot.  Wherever 
the  shadows  fell  upon  the  brake,  a 
glow-worm  made  a  point  of  exhibiting 
itself,  and  the  brigh:  Augu.-t-ninon 
sailed  slowly  above,  pleased  to  look 
down  upon  k  charming  a  scene  of 
merriment ;  for  they  wrong  the  moon 
who  assert  that  she  has  an  objectior 
to  mirth  ; — with  the  mirth  of  fairiei 
she  has  all  possible  sympathy.  Here 
and  there  in  the  thicket  the  scarce 
honeysuckles  — in      August,     hop»-- 
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Buckles  are  somewhat  out  of  season —  | 
hung  their  rich  festoons,  and  at  that ' 
moment  they  were  crowded  with  the  i 
elderly  fairies,  who  had  given  up 
dancing  and  taken  to  scandal.  Besides  | 
the  honeysuckle  you  might  see  the 
nawkweed  and  the  white  convolvulus, 
varying  the  soft  verdure  of  the  thicket; 
and  mushrooms  in  abundance  had 
sprung  up  in  the  circle,  glittering  in 
the  silver  moonliy:ht,  and  acceptable 
beyond  measure  to  the  dancers :  every 
one  knows  how  agreeable  a  thing 
tents  are  in  a  fete  champStri  /  I  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  brake 
closed  the  circle  entirely  round  ;  for 
there  was  one  gap,  scarcely  apparent 
to  mortals,  through  which  a  fairy  at 
least  might  catch  a  view  of  a  brook 
jhat  was  close  at  hand,  rippling  in 
the  stars,  and  chequered  at  intervals 
by  the  rich  weeds  floating  on  the 
surface,  interspersed  with  the  delicate 
arrowhead  and  the  silver  water-lily. 
Then  the  trees  themselves,  in  their 
prodigal  variety  of  hues;  the  blue, 
the  purple,  the  yellowing  tint — the 
tender  and  silvery  verdure,  and  the 
deep  mass  of  shade  frowning  into 
black ;  the  willow,  the  elm,  the  ash, 
the  fir,  the  lime,  "  and,  best  of  all, 
Old  England's  haunted  oak :"  these 
hues  were  broken  again  into  a  thou- 
sand minor  and  subtler  shades,  as  the 
twinkling  stars  pierced  the  foliage,  or 
the  moon  slept  with  a  richer  light 
upon  some  favoured  glade. 

It  was  a  gala  night ;  the  elderly 
biries,  as  I  said  bofore,  were  chatting 
among  the  honeysuckles ;  the  young 
were  flirting,  and  dancing,  and  mak- 
ing love ;  the  middle-aged  talked 
politics  under  the  mushrooms ;  and 
the  queen  herself,  and  half-a-dozen  of 
her  favourites,  were  yawning  their 
pleasure  from  a  little  mound,  covered 
with  the  thickest  moss. 

"  It  has  been  very  dull,  madam, 
ever  since  Prince  Fayzenheim  left 
UB,"  said  the  fairy  Nip. 

The  queen  sighed. 


"How  handsome  the  prince  is!" 
said  Pipalee. 

The  queen  blushed. 

"He  wore  the  prettiest  dress  in  the 
world ;  and  what  a  mustache  ! "  cried 
Pipalee,  fanning  herself  with  her  left 
wing. 

"  He  was  a  coxcomb,"  said  the  lord 
treasurer,  sourly.  The  lord  treasurer 
was  the  honestest  and  most  disagree- 
able fairy  at  court ;  he  was  an  admi- 
rable husband,  brother,  son,  cousin, 
uncle,  and  godfather;  it  was  these 
virtues  that  bad  made  him  a  lord 
treasurer.  Unfortunately  they  had 
not  made  him  a  sensible  fairy.  He  was 
like  Charles  the  Second  in  one  respect, 
for  he  never  did  a  wise  thing ;  but  he 
was  not  like  him  in  another — for  he 
very  often  said  a  foolish  one. 

The  queen  frowned. 

"  A  young  prince  is  not  the  worse 
for  that,"  retorted  Pipalee.  "Heigho  ! 
does  your  majesty  think  his  highness 
likely  to  return]" 

"  Don't  tease  me,"  said  Nymph 
alin,  pettishly. 

The  lord  treasurer,  by  way  of  giving 
the  conversation  an  agreeable  turn, 
reminded  her  majesty  that  there  was 
a  prodigious  accumulation  of  business 
to  see  to,  especially  that  diflScult  aflTair 
about  the  emmet-wasp  loan.  Her 
majesty  rose,  and  leaning  on  Pipalee's 
arm,  walked  down  to  the  supper-tent. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  fairy  Trip  to  the 
fairy  Nip,  "  what  is  all  this  talk  about 
Prince  Fayzenheim  1  Excuse  my  igno- 
rance ;  I  am  only  just  out,  you  know." 

"  Why,"  answered  Nip,  a  young 
courtier,  not  a  marrying  fairy,  but 
very  seductive,  "  the  story  runs  thus  : 
Last  Summer  a  foreigner  visited  us, 
calling  himself  Prince  Fayzenheim  : 
one  of  your  German  fairies,  I  fancy ; 
no  great  things,  but  an  excellent 
waltzer.  He  wore  long  spurs,  made 
out  of  the  stings  of  the  horse-flies  in 
the  Black  Forest ;  his  cap  sat  on  one 
side,  and  his  mustachios  curled  like 
the  lip  of  the  dragon-flower.    He  wiw 
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on  his  travels,  and  amused  himself  by 
making  love  to  the  queen.  You  can't 
fancy,  dear  Trip,  how  fond  she  was  of 
hearing  him  tell  stories  about  the 
strange  creatures  of  Germany — about 
wild  huntsmen,  water-sprites,  and  a 
pack  of  such  stuff,"  added  Nip,  con- 
temptuously, for  Nip  was  a  free- 
thinker. 

•*  In  short  1"  said  Trip. 

"  In  short,  she  loved,"  cried  Nip, 
with  a  theatrical  air. 

"And  the  prince?" 

"  Packed  up  his  clothes,  and  sent 
on  his  travelling-carriage,  in  order 
that  he  might  go  at  his  ease  on  the 
top  of  a  stage-pigeon ;  in  short — as 
you  say — in  short,  he  deserted  the 
queen,  and  ever  since  she  has  set  the 
fiishion  of  yawning." 

"  It  was  very  naughty  in  him,"  said 
the  gentle  Trip. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  creature,"  cried  Nip, 
"  if  it  had  been  you  to  whom  he  had 
paid  his  addresses ! " 

Trip  simpered,  and  the  old  fairies 
from  their  seats  in  the  honeysuckles 
observed  she  was  "  sadly  conducted  ;" 
but  the  Trips  had  never  been  too 
respectable. 

Meanwhile  the  queen,  leaning  on 
Pipalee,  said,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  Do  you  know  I  have  formed  a  plan  ! " 

"  How  delightful  1 "  cried  Pipalee. 
"  Another  gala  !" 

"  Pooh,  surely  even  you  must  be 
tired  mi\\  such  levities  :  the  spirit  of  j 
t^  age  in  no  longer  frivolous ;  and  1 1 


dare  say  as  the  march  of  gravity  pro- 
ceeds, we  shall  get  rid  of  galas  alto- 
gether." The  queen  said  this  with 
an  air  of  inconceivable  wisdoni,  for 
the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
General  Stupefaction "  ha<l  been  re- 
cently established  among  the  fairies, 
and  its  tracts  had  driven  all  the  light 
reading  out  of  the  market.  "  The 
Penny  Proser "  had  contributed 
greatly  to  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  yawning,  so  visibly  jjrogressive 
among  the  courtiers. 

"No,"  continued  Nymphalin  ;  "1 
have  thought  of  something  belter 
than  galas. — Let  us  travel ! " 

Pipalee  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstasy 

"  Where  shall  we  travel  V 

"  Let  us  go  up  the  Rhine,"  said  the 
queen,  turning  away  her  head.  "  Wo 
shall  be  amazingly  welcomed ;  there 
are  fairies  without  number,  all  the 
way  by  its  banks ;  and  various  dis- 
tant connexions  of  ours,  whose  nature 
and  properties  will  afford  interest 
and  instruction  to  a  philosophical 
mind." 

"  Number  Nip,  for  instance,"  cried 
the  gay  Pipalee. 

"  The  Re<l  Man  ! "  said  the  graver 
Nymphalin. 

"  0,  my  queen,  what  an  excellent 
scheme  !"  and  Pipalee  was  so  lively 
during  the  rest  of  the  night,  that  the 
old  fairies  in  the  honeysuckle  insinu- 
ated that  the  lady  of  honour  had 
drunk  a  buttercup  too  much  of  the 
Ma|}-dev. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


THE    LOVERS. 


I  uiBH  oviy  tor  such  readers  as  give 
themselves  heart  and  soul  up  to  me — 
if  they  begin  to  cavil  I  have  done  with 
them ;  their  fancy  should  put  itself 
entirely  under  my  management;  and, 
after  all,  ought  they  not  to  be  too 
glad  to  get  out  of  this  hackneyed  and 
melancholy  world,  to  be  run  away 
with  by  an  author  who  promises  them 
something  new? 

From  the  heights  of  Bruges,  a  Mortal 
and  his  betrothed  gazed  upon  the 
8cen«  below.  They  saw  the  sun  set 
slowly  amongst  purple  masses  of  cloud, 
and  the  lover  turned  to  his  mistress 
and  sighed  deeply ;  for  her  cheek  was 
delicate  in  its  blended  roses,  beyond 
the  beauty  that  belongs  to  the  hues 
of  health  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  sun 
sinking  from  the  world,  the  thought 
came  upon  him,  that  she  was  his  sun, 
and  the  glory  that  she  shed  over  his 
life  might  soon  pass  away  into  the 
bosom  of  the  "  everduring  Dark." 
But  against  the  clouds  rose  one  of  the 
manj^  spires  that  characterise  the 
town  of  Bruges ;  and  on  that  spire, 
tapering  into  heaven,  rested  the  eyes 
of  Gertrude  Vane.  The  different  ob- 
jects that  caught  the  gaze  of  each 
was  emblematic  both  of  the  different 
channel  r-f  their  thoughts,  and  the 
different  elements  of  their  nature : 
be  thought  of  the  sorrow,  she  of  the 
consolation :  his  heart  prophesied  of 
the  passing  away  from  earth — hers  of 
the  ascension  into  heaven.  The  lower 
part  of  the  landscape  was  wrapt  in 
shade ;  but,  just  where  the  bank 
curved  round  in  a  mimic  bay,  the 
waters  caught  the  sun's  parting  smile, 
%nd  rippled  against  the  herbage  that 


clothed  the  shore,  with  a  scarcely 
noticeable  wave.  There  were  two  of 
the  numerous  mills  which  are  so 
picturesque  a  feature  of  that  country, 
standing  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
on  the  rising  banks,  their  sails  per- 
fectly still  in  the  cool  silence  of  the 
evening,  and  adding  to  the  rustic 
tranquillity  which  breathed  around. 
For  to  me  there  is  something  in  the 
stilled  sails  of  one  of  those  inventions 
of  man's  industry  peculiarly  eloquent 
of  repose :  the  rest  seems  typical  of 
the  repose  of  our  own  passions — short 
and  uncertain,  contrary  to  their  natu- 
ral ordination ;  and  doubly  impressive 
from  the  feeling  which  admonishes 
us  how  precarious  is  the  stillness — 
how  utterly  dependent  on  every  wind 
ri.sing  at  any  moment  and  from  any 
quarter  of  the  heavens!  They  saw 
before  them  no  living  forms,  save  of 
one  or  two  peasants  yet  lingering  by 
the  water-side. 

Trevylyan  drew  closer  to  his  Ger- 
trude ;  for  his  love  was  inexpressively 
tender,  and  his  vigilant  anxiety  for 
her  made  his  stern  frame  feel  the  first 
coolness  of  the  evening,  even  before 
she  felt  it  herself. 

"  Dearest,  let  me  draw  your  mantle 
closer  round  you." 

Gertrude  smiled  her  thanks. 

"  I  feel  better  than  I  have  done  for 
weeks,"  said  she  ;  "  and  when  once  we 
get  into  the  Pihine,  you  will  see  me 
grow  go  strong  as  to  shock  all  your 
interest  for  me." 

"  Ah,  would  to  Heaven  my  inter- 
est for  you  may  be  put  to  such  an 
ordeal !"  said  Trevylyan;  and  they 
turned    slowly    to    the    inn,    where 
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Gertrude's  father  already  awaited 
them. 

Tre\'j'lyan  was  of  a  wild,  a  resolute, 
and  an  active  nature.  Thrown  on  the 
world  at  the  age  of  si-^iteen,  he  had 
passed  his  youth  in  alternate  pleasure, 
travel,  and  solitary  study.  At  the 
age  in  which  manhood  is  lea.st  sus- 
ceptible to  caprice,  and  most  perhaps 
to  passion,  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
loveliest  person  that  ever  dawned 
upon  a  poet's  vision.  I  say  this  with- 
out exaggeration,  for  Gertrude  Vane's 
was  indeed  the  beauty,  but  the  perish- 
able beauty,  of  a  dream.  It  happened 
most  singularly  to  Trevylyan,  0>"t 
he  was  a  singular  man,)  that  being 
naturally  one  whose  affections  it  was 
very  difficult  to  excite,  he  should 
have  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with 
a  person  whose  disease,  already  de- 
clared, would  have  deterred  any  other 
heart  from  risking  its  treasures  on  a 
bark  so  utterly  unfitted  for  the  voyage 
of  life.  Consumption,  but  consumj*- 
tion  in  its  most  beautiful  shape,  had 
set  its  seal  upon  Gertrude  Vane,  when 
Trevylyan  first  saw  her,  and  at  once 
loved. — He  knew  the  danger  of  the 
disease  ;  he  did  not,  except  at  inter- 
val.'!, deceive  himself ;  he  wrestled 
against  the  new  pa-ssion :  but,  stern 
as  his  nature  was,  he  could  not  con- 
quer it.  He  loved,  he  confessed  his 
love,  and  Gertrude  returned  it. 

In  a  love  like  this,  there  is  some- 
thing ineffably  beautiful— it  is  essen- 
tially the  poetry  of  passion.  Desire 
grows  hallowed  by  fear,  and,  scarce 
permitted  to  indulge  its  vent  in  the 
common  channel  of  the  senses,  breaks 
forth  into  those  vague  yearnings — 
those  lofty  aspirations,  which  pine  for 
the  Bright,  the  Far,  the  Dnattained. 
It  is  "  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the 
»tar" — it  is  the  love  of  the  soul  ! 

Gertrude  was  advised  by  the  Faculty 
to  trya  southern  climate;  but  Gertrude 
was  the  daughter  of  a  German  mother, 
and  her  young  fancy  had  been  nursed 
in  all  the  wild  legends  and  the  alluring 


visions  that  belong  to  the  children  ol 
the  Rhine.  Her  imagination,  more 
romantic  than  classic,  yearned  for  the 
vine-clad  hills  and  haunted  foresta, 
which  are  so  fertile  in  their  spells  t« 
those  who  have  once  drunk,  even 
sparingly,  of  the  Literature  of  tho 
North.  Her  desire  strongly  expressed 
her  declared  conviction,  that  if  any 
change  of  scene  could  yet  arrest  the 
progress  of  her  malady,  it  would  be 
the  shores  of  (he  river  siio  had  so 
longed  to  visit,  prevailed  with  her 
physicians  an<l  her  father,  and  they 
consented  to  that  pilijriuiage  along 
the  Rhine  on  which  Gertrude,  her 
father,  and  her  lover  were  now  bound. 

It  was  by  the  green  curve  of  the 
banks  which  the  lovers  saw  from  the 
heights  of  Bruges,  that  our  fairy 
travellers  met.  They  were  reclining 
on  the  water-side,  playing  at  dominos 
with  eye  bright  and  the  black  specks 
of  the  trefoil ; — viz.,  Pipalee,  Nip, 
Trip,  and  the  lord  treasurer,  (for  that 
was  all  the  party  selected  by  the 
queen  for  her  travelling  cortege,)  and 
waiting  for  her  majesty,  who,  being 
a  curious  little  elf,  had  gone  round 
the  town  to  reconnoitre. 

"  Bless  me!"  said  the  lord  treasurer; 
"  what  a  mad  freak  is  this !  Crossing 
that  immense  pond  of  water  I  And 
was  there  ever  such  bad  grass  as  thisl 
— one  may  see  that  the  fairies  thrive 
ill  here." 

"  You  are  always  discontented,  my 
lord,"  said  Pipalee ;  "  but  then  you 
are  somewhat  too  old  to  travel — at 
least,  unless  you  go  ia  your  nutshell 
and  four." 

The  lord  treasurer  did  not  like  this 
remark,  so  he  nmttered  a  peevish 
pshaw,  and  took  a  pinch  of  honey- 
suckle dust  to  console  him.self  for 
being  forced  to  put  up  with  bo  much 
frivolity. 

At  this  moment,  ere  the  moon  wa» 
yet  at  her  middest  height,  Nymphalin 
joined  her  subjects. 

"  I  have  just  returned,"  said  she. 
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with  a  melancholy  expression  on  her 
countenance,  "from  a  scene  that  has 
almost  renewed  in  me  that  s^-mpathy 
with  human  beings  which  of  late  years 
our  race  has  well-nigh  relinquished. 

"  I  hurried  through  the  town  with- 
out noticing  much  food  for  adventure. 
I  paused  for  a  moment  on  a  fat  citi- 
zen's pillow,  and  bade  him  dream  of 
love.  He  woke  in  a  fright,  and  ran 
down  to  see  that  his  cheeses  were 
safe.  I  swept  with  a  light  wing  over 
a  politician's  eyes,  and  straightway  he 
dreamed  of  theatres  and  music.  I 
caught  an  undertaker  in  his  first  nap, 
and  I  have  left  him  whirled  into  a 
waltz.  For  what  would  be  sleep  if  it 
did  not  contrast  lifel  Then  I  came 
to  a  solitary  chamber,  in  which  a  girl, 
in  her  tenderest  youth,  knelt  by  the 
bedside  in  prayer,  and  I  saw  that  the 
death-spirit  had  passed  over  her,  and 
the  blight  was  on  the  leaves  of  the 
rose.  The  room  was  still  and  hushed 
—  the  angel  of  Purity  kept  watch 
there.  Her  heart  was  full  of  love, 
and  yet  of  holy  thoughts,  and  I  bade 
her  dream  of  the  long  life  denied  to 
her — of  a  happy  home — of  the  kisses 
of  her  young  lover — of  eternal  faith, 
an<l  unwaning  tenderness.  Let  her 
at  least  enjoy  in  dreams  what  Fate 
has  refused  to  Truth  ! — And,  passing 
from  the  room,  I  found  her  lover 
stretched  in  his  cloak  beside  the 
door;  for  he  reads  with  a  feverish 
and  desperate  prophecy  the  doom 
that  waits  her ;  and  so  loves  he  the 
very  air  she  breathes,  the  very  ground 
she  treads,  that  when  she  has  left  his 
sight  he  ^;reeps,  silently  and  unknown 
to  her,  to  the  nearest  spot  hallowed 
by  her  presence,  anxious  that  while 
yet  she  is  on  earth  not  an  hour,  not  a 
moment,  should  be  wasted  upon  other 
thoughts  than  those  that  belong  to 
her ;  and  feeling  a  security,  a  fearful 
joy,  in  lessening  the  distance  that  jioiv 
only  momentarily  divides  them.  And 
that  love  seemed  to  me  not  as  the 
lov#    if  the  common  world,  and   I 


stayed  my  wings  and  looked  upon  U 
as  a  thing  that  centuries  might  pass 
and  bring  no  parallel  to,  in  its  beauty 
and  its  melancholy  truth.  But  I  kept 
away  the  sleep  from  the  lover's  eyes, 
for  well  I  knew  that  sleep  was  a 
tyrant,  that  shortened  the  brief  time 
of  waking  tendernes.s  for  the  living, 
yet  spared  him  ;  and  one  sad,  anxious 
thought  of  her  was  sweeter,  in  spite 
of  its  sorrow,  than  the  brightest  of 
fairy  dreams.  So  I  left  him  awake, 
and  watching  there  through  the  long 
night,  and  felt  that  the  children  of 
earth  have  still  something  that  unites 
them  to  the  spirits  of  a  finer  race,  so 
long  as  they  retain  amongst  them  the 
presence  of  real  love ! " 

And  oh  !  Is  there  not  a  truth  also 
in  our  fictions  of  the  Unseen  World. 
Are  there  not  yet  bright  lingerers  by 
the  forest  and  the  stream]  Do  the 
moon  and  the  soft  stars  look  out  on 
no  delicate  and  winged  forms  bathing 
in  their  light  ]  Are  the  fairies,  and 
the  invisible  hosts,  but  the  children 
of  our  dreams  ;  and  not  their  inspira- 
tion] Is  that  all  a  delusion  which 
speaks  from  the  golden  page  ]  And 
is  the  world  only  given  to  harsh  and 
anxious  travellers,  that  walk  to  and 
fro  in  pursuit  of  no  gentle  shadows  1 
Are  the  chimeras  of  the  passions  the 
sole  spirits  of  the  universe  ]  No ! 
while  my  remembrance  treasures  in 
its  deepest  cell  the  image  of  one  no 
more — one  who  was  "  not  of  the  earih, 
earthy" — one  in  whom  love  was  the 
essence  of  thoughts  divine — one  whose 
shape  and  mould,  whose  heart  and 
genius,  would,  had  Poesy  never  before 
have  dreamed  it,  have  called  forth 
the  first  notion  of  spirits  resembling 
mortals,  but  not  of  them ; — no,  Ger- 
trude !  while  I  remember  you,  the 
faith,  the  trust  in  brighter  shapes  and 
fairer  natures  than  the  world  knows  of, 
comes  clinging  to  my  heart ;  and  still 
will  I  think  that  Fairies  might  have 
watched  over  your  sleep,  and  Spirits 
have  minisitered  to  your  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


Gbrtbubk  and  her  companions  pro- 
ceeded by  slow,  and,  to  her,  delightful 
stages,  to  Rotterdam.  Trevylyan  sat 
by  her  side,  aud  her  hand  was  ever  in 
his ;  and  when  hjr  delicate  frame 
became  sensible  of  fatigue,  her  head 
drooped  on  his  shoulder  as  its  natural 
resting-place.  Her  father  was  a  man 
who  had  lived  long  enough  to  have 
encountered  many  reverses  of  fortune, 
and  they  had  left  him,  as  I  am  apt  to 
believe  long  adversity  usually  does 
leave  its  prey,  somewhat  chilled  and 
somewhat  hardened  to  affection ;  pas- 
sive and  quiet  of  hope,  resigned  to 
the  worst  as  to  the  common  order  of 
events,  and  expecting  little  from  the 
best,  as  an  unlooked-for  incident  in 
the  regularity  of  human  afflictions. 
He  was  insensible  of  his  dau*;hter's 
danger,  for  he  was  not  one  whom  the 
fear  of  love  endows  with  prophetic 
vision;  and  he  lived  tranquilly  in  the 
present,  without  asking  what  new 
misfortune  awaited  him  in  the  future. 
Yet  he  loved  his  child,  his  only  child, 
with  whatever  of  affection  was  left 
nim  by  the  many  shocks  his  heart 
had  received  ;  and  in  her  approaching 
connexion  with  one  rich  and  noble  as 
Trevylyan,  he  felt  even  something 
bordering  upon  pleasure.  Lapped 
in  the  apathetic  indifference  of  his 
nature,  he  leaned  back  in  the  carriage, 
enjoying  the  bright  weather  that 
attended  their  journey,  and  sensible 
— for  he  was  one  of  fine  and  cultivated 
taste — of  whatever  beauties  of  nature 
or  remains  of  art  varied  their  course. 
A  companion  of  this  sort  was  the 
most  agreeable  that  two  persons  never 
needing  a  third  could  desire ;  he  left 


them  undisturbed  to  the  Intoxication 
of  their  mutual  presence  ;  he  marked 
not  the  interchange  of  glances;  he 
li.^tened  not  to  the  whisper,  the  low 
delicious  whisper,  with  which  the 
heart  speaks  its  sympathy  to  heart. 
He  broke  not  that  charmed  silence 
which  falls  over  us  when  the  thoughfa 
are  full,  and  words  leave  nothing  to 
explain ;  that  repose  of  feeling ;  that 
certainty  that  we  are  understood 
without  the  effort  of  words,  which 
makes  the  real  luxury  of  intercour.se 
and  the  true  enchantment  of  travel. 
What  a  memory  hours  like  these  be- 
queath, after  we  have  settled  down 
into  the  calm  occupations  of  common 
life ! — how  beautiful, through  the  vista 
of  years,  seems  that  brief  moonlight 
track  upon  the  waters  of  our  youth  ! 

And  Tre\'3lyan's  nature,  which,  at 
I  have  said  before,  was  naturally  hard 
and  stern,  which  was  hot,  irritable, 
ambitious,  and  prematurely  tinctured 
with  the  policy  and  lessons  of  the 
world,  seemed  utterly  changed  by  the 
peculiarities  of  his  love ;  every  hour, 
every  moment  wiis  full  of  incident  to 
him ;  every  look  of  Gertrude's  was 
entered  in  the  tablets  of  his  heart,  so 
that  his  love  knew  no  languor,  it 
required  no  change  :  he  was  absorbed 
in  it — it  was  him8<lf!  And  he  was 
soft  and  watchful  aa  the  step  of  a 
mother  by  the  couch  of  her  sick 
child  ;  the  lion  within  him  waa  tamed 
by  indomital)le  love ;  the  sadness,  the 
presentiment  that  was  mixed  with  all 
his  pa.ssion  for  Gertrude,  filled  him 
too  with  that  poetry  of  feeling  which 
is  the  result  of  thoughts  weighing 
upon  us,  and  not  to  be  expressed  bj 
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ordinary  language.     In  this  part  of 
their  journey,  as  I  find  by  the  date, 
were  the  following  lines  written  ;  they 
are  to  be  judged  as  the  liries  of  one 
in  whom  emotion  and  truth  were  the 
only  inspiration : — 
I. 
"  As  leaves  left  darkling  in  the  flush  of  day, 
When  glints  the  glad  sun  chequering  o'er 
the  tree, 
I  see  the  green  earth  brightening  in  the  rjiy, 
Which  only  casts  a  shadow  upon  me  ! 
n. 
What  are  the  beams,  the  flowers,  the  glory, 
all 
Life's  glow  and  gloss — the  music  and  the 
bloom, 
Vhen  every  sun  but  speeds  the  Eternal  Pall, 
And  Time  is  Death  that  dallies  with  the 
Tomb? 


Ajid   yet — oh  yet,  so  young,  so  pure  !— the 
while 
Fresh  laugh  t'ae  rose-hues  round  youth's 
morning  sky, 
That  voice, — those  eyes, — the  deep  love  of 
that  smile. 
Are  they  not  soul — all  soul — and  can  they 
die? 

IV. 

Are  there  the  words '  No  More  'for  thoughts 

like  ours? 

Must  the  bark  sink  upon  so  soft  a  wave  ? 

Hath  the  short  summer  of  thy  life  no  flowers. 

But  those  which  bloom  above  thine  early 

grave  ? 

V. 

O  God  I  and  what  is  life,  that  I  should  live  ? 
(Hath   not  the  world  enow  of    common 
clay  ?) 
And  she— the  Rose — whose  life  a  soul  could 
give 
To  the  void  desert,  sigh  its  sweets  away  ? 

VI. 

And  I  that  love  thee  thus,  to  whom  theair. 
Blest  by  thy  breath,makes  heaven  where'er 
It  be, 
WatoU   thy  cheek  wane,   and  smile  away 
innpair— 
Leiiltshoulddimonehouryetloft  to  Thee. 

VII. 

Btill  let  mo  conquer  self,— oh,  still  conceal 
By  the  smooth  brow  the  snake  that  coils 
below  ; 

Break,  break  my  heart,  it  comforts  yet  to  feel 
That  she  dreams  on,  unwaken'd  by  my  wo! 


Hush  d,  where  the  Star's  soft  angel  loves  to 
keep 
Watoh  o'er  their  tide,  the  mourning  waters 

roll  ; 
So  glides  myspjrit — darkness  in  the  deep. 
But  o'er  the  wave  the    presence  of  thy 
soul  ! " 

Gertrude  had  not  as  yet  the  pre- 
sentiments  that  filled  the  soul  of 
Trevylyan.  She  thought  too  little  of 
herself  to  know  her  danger,  and  those 
hours  to  her  were  hours  of  unmingled 
sweetness.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
exhaustion  of  her  disease  tinged  her 
spirits  with  a  vague  sadness,  an  abs- 
traction came  over  her,  and  a  languor 
she  vainly  struggled  agiiinst.  These 
fits  of  dejection  and  gloom  touched 
Trevylyan  to  the  quick  ;  his  eye  never 
ceased  to  watch  them,  nor  his  heart 
to  soothe.  Often  when  he  marked 
them,  he  sought  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion from  what  he  fancied,  though 
erringly,  a  sympathy  with  his  own 
forebodings,  and  to  lead  her  young 
and  romantic  imagination  through 
the  temporary  beguilements  of  fiction; 
for  Gertrude  was  yet  in  the  first  bloom 
of  youth,  and  all  the  dews  of  beautiful 
childhood  sparkled  freshly  from  the 
virgin  blossoms  of  her  mind.  And 
Trevylyan,  who  had  passed  some  of 
his  early  years  among  the  students  of 
Leipsic,  and  was  deeply  versed  in 
the  various  world  of  legendary  lore, 
ransacked  his  memory  for  such  tales 
as  seemed  to  him  most  likely  to  win 
her  interest ;  and  often  with  false 
smiles  entered  into  the  playful  tale, 
or  oftener,  with  more  faithful  interest, 
into  the  graver  legend  of  trials  that 
warned  of  yet  beguiled  them  from 
their  own.  Of  such  tales  I  have 
selected  but  a  few ;  I  know  not  that 
they  are  the  least  unworthy  of  repeti- 
tion ;  they  are  those  which  many 
recollections  induce  me  to  repeat  the 
most  willingly.  Gertrude  loved  these 
stories,  for  she  had  not  yet  lost,  by 
the  coldness  of  the  world,  one  leaf 
I  from    that   soft   and  wild   romauc# 
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which  belonged  to  her  beautiful  mind.  I  wc  pass  into  tU-  <lull  land  of  Holland, 
And,  more  than  all,  she  loved  the  I  a  story  of  Mulines,  whose  spire*  we' 
sounds  of  a  voice  which  every  day  shall  shortly  see?"  Gertrude's  fao« 
became  more  and  more  musical  to  her 
ear.  "  Shall  I  tell  you."8aid  Trevylvan. 


brightened  at  once,  and,  a.s  she  icajicd 
hark    in    the    carriage  a.s   it  whirled 


one  morning,  as  he  observed  her  rapidly  along,  and  fi.\ed  her  deep 
gloomier  mood  stealing  over  the  face  j  blue  eyes  on  Trevylvan,  he  began  the 
of  Gertrude,  "  shall  I  tell  you,  ere  jet  |  following  tale. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THB    MAID    OP    MALINKS. 


It  was  noonau>  in  the  town  of 
Malines,  or  Mechlin,  as  the  English 
usually  term  it;  the  Sabbath  bell  had 
summoned  the  inhabitant,^*  to  divine 
worship ;  and  the  crowd  that  had 
loitered  round  the  Church  of  St. 
Rembauld  had  gradually  emptied  it- 
self within  the  spacious  aisles  of  the 
sacred  edifice. 

A  young  man  was  standing  in  the 
street,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  and  apparently  listening  for 
some  sound ;  for,  without  raising  his 
looks  from  the  rude  pavement,  he 
turned  to  every  corner  of  it  with  an 
intent  and  anxious  expression  of  coun- 
tenance ;  he  held  in  one  hand  a  staff, 
in  the  other  a  long  slender  cord,  the 
end  of  which  trailed  on  the  ground  ; 
every  now  and  then  he  called,  with  a 
plaintive  voice,  "  Fido,  Fido,  come 
back  !  Why  hast  thou  deserted  me  ]" 
— Fido  returned  not ;  the  dog,  wearied 
of  confinement,  had  slipped  from  the 
string,  and  was  at  play  with  his  kiud 
in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  town, 
leaving  the  blind  man  to  seek  his 
way  as  he  might  to  his  solitarj'  inn. 

By  and  by  a  light  step  passed 
through  the  street,  and  the  young 
stranger's  face  brightened. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he,  turning  to 
the  spot  where  his  quick  ear  had 
caught  the  sound,  "and  direct  me,  if 
fou  are  not  much  pressed  for  a  few 


moments'  time,  to  the  hotel  Mortier 
d'Or." 

It  was  a  young  woman,  whose  dress 
betokened  that  she  belonged  to  the 
middling  class  of  life,  whom  he  thus 
addressed  :  —  "It  is  some  distance 
hence,  sir,"  said  she ;  "  but  if  you  con- 
tinue your  way  straight  on  for  about 
a  hundred  yards,  and  then  take  the 
second  turn  to  your  right  hand " 

"Alas!"  interrupted  the  stranger, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "your  direc- 
tion will  avail  me  little;  my  dog  has 
deserted  me,  and  I  am  blind !" 

There  wa.s  sometliiug  in  these  words, 
and  in  the  stranger's  voice,  which 
went  irresistibly  to  the  heart  of  the 
young  woman. — "  Pray  forgive  me," 
she  said,  almost  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "  I  did  not  perceive  your — " 
misfortune,  she  was  about  to  say,  but 
she  checked  herself  with  an  instinctive 
delicacy. — "  Lean  upon  me,  I  will  con- 
duct you  to  the  door ;  nay,  sir,"  ob- 
serving that  he  hesitated,  "  I  have 
time  enough  to  spare,  I  assure  you." 

The  stranger  placed  his  hand  on 
the  young  woman's  arm,  and  though 
Lucille  was  naturally  so  bashful  that 
even  her  mother  would  laughingly 
reproach  her  for  the  excess  of  a  maiden 
virtue,  she  felt  not  the  least  pang  of 
shame,  as  she  found  herself  thus  sud- 
denly walking  through  the  streets  of 
Malines  alone  with  a  young  stranger, 
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whose  dress  aud  air  betokened  him  of 
rank  eiiperior  to  her  own. 

"  Your  voice  is  very  gentle,"  said 
he,  after  a  pau.=!e ;  "  and  that/'  he 
added,  M'ith  a  slight  sigh,  "  is  the 
only  criterion  by  which  I  know  the 
young  and  the  beautiful!"  Lucille 
now  blushed, and  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  pain  in  the  blush,  for  she  knew  well 
that  to  beauty  she  had  no  pretension. 
"Are  you  a  native  of  this  town?" 
continued  he. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  my  father  holds  a  small 
office  in  the  customs,  and  my  mother 
and  I  eke  out  his  salary  by  making 
lace.  We  are  called  poor,  but  we  do 
not  feel  it,  sir." 

"  You  are  fortunate !  there  is  no 
wealth  like  the  heart's  wealth — con- 
tent," answered  the  blind  man,  mourn- 
fully. 

"And  monsieur,"  said  Lucille,  feel- 
ing angry  with  herself  that  she  had 
awakened  a  natural  envy  in  the 
stranger's  mind,  and  anxious  to 
change  the  subject — "and  monsieur, 
has  he  been  long  at  Malines  ] " 

"  But  yesterday.  I  am  passing 
through  the  Low  Countries  on  a  tour; 
perhaps  you  smile  at  the  tour  of  a 
blind  man — but  it  is  wearisome  even 
to  the  blind  to  rest  always  in  the 
same  place.  I  thought  during  church- 
time,  when  the  streets  were  empty, 
that  I  might,  by  the  help  of  my  dog, 
^njoy  safely  at  least  the  air,  if  not  the 
sight  of  the  town  :  but  there  are  some 
persons,  methinks,  who  cannot  have 
even  a  dog  for  a  friend  !  " 

The  blind  man  spoke  bitterly — the 
desertion  of  his  dog  had  touched  him 
to  the  core.  Lucille  wiped  her  eyes. 
"  And  does  monsieur  travel  then 
alone]"  said  she;  aud  looking  at  his 
face  more  attentively  than  she  had  yet 
ventured  to  do,  she  saw  that  he  was 
scarcely  above  twoand-twenty.  "His 
father,  his  mother,"  she  added,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  last  word,  "  are  they 
not  with  him  1 " 

"  I  am  an  orphan  t  "  answered  the 


stranger ;  "  and  I  have  neilhci  brother 
nor  sister." 

The  desolate  condition  of  the  blind 
man  quite  melted  Lucille ;  never  had 
she  been  so  strongly  affected.  She 
felt  a  strange  flutter  at  the  heart — 
a  secret  and  earnest  sympathy,  that 
attracted  her  at  once  towards  him. 
She  wished  that  Heaven  had  suffered 
her  to  be  his  sister. 

The  contrast  between  the  youth 
and  the  form  of  the  stranger,  and  the 
affliction  which  took  hope  from  the 
one,  and  activity  from  the  other,  in- 
creased the  compassion  he  excited. 
His  features  were  remarkably  regular, 
and  had  a  certain  nobleness  in  their 
outline;  and  his  frame  was  gracefully 
and  firmly  knit,  though  he  moved 
cautiously  and  with  no  cheerful  step. 

They  had  now  passed  into  a  narrow 
street  leading  towards  the  hotel,  when 
they  heard  behind  them  the  clatter 
of  hoofs;  and  Lucille,  looking  hastily 
back,  saw  that  a  troop  of  the  Belgian 
horse  was  passing  through  the  town. 

She  drew  her  charge  close  by  the 
wall,  aud  trembling  with  fear  for  him, 
she  stationed  herself  by  his  side.  The 
troop  passed  at  a  full  trot  through  the 
street ;  and  at  the  sound  of  their 
clanging  arms,  and  the  ringing  hoofs 
of  their  heavy  chargers,  Lucille  might 
have  seen,  had  she  looked  at  the  blind 
man's  face,  that  its  sad  features  kin- 
dled with  enthusiasm,  and  his  head 
was  raised  proudly  from  its  wonted 
and  melancholy  bend.  "  Thank  Hea- 
ven ! "  she  said,  as  the  troop  had 
nearly  passed  them,  "  the  danger  ia 
over !  "  Not  so.  One  of  the  la-st  two 
soldiers  who  rode  abreast,  was  unfor- 
tunately mounted  on  a  young  and 
unmanageable  horse.  The  rider's 
oaths  and  digging  spur  only  increased 
the  fire  and  impatience  of  the  charger 
it  plunged  from  side  to  side  of  the 
narrow  street. 

"  Look  to  yourselves  I "  cried  the 
horseman,  as  he  was  borne  on  to  the 
place  where  Lucille  and  the  stranger 
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stood  against  the  wall.  "  Are  ye  mad  1 
— why  do  you  not  run  ] " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake — for  mercy's 
sake,  he  is  blind ! "  cried  Lucille, 
clinging  to  the  stranger's  side. 

"  Save  yourself,  my  kiml  guide  ! " 
said  the  stranger.  But  Lucille  dreamed 
not  of  such  desertion.  The  trooper 
wrested  the  hcnsc's  head  from  the 
spot  where  they  stood ;  with  a  snort, 
as  it  felt  the  spur,  the  enraged  animal 
lashed  out  with  its  hind-legs ;  and 
Lucille,  unable  to  save  bolh,  threw 
herself  before  the  blind  man,  and 
received  the  shock  directed  against 
him  J  her  slight  and  delicate  arm  fell 
broken  by  her  side  —  the  horseman 
was  borne  onward.  "  Thank  Ood,  you 
are  saved  ! "  was  poor  Lucille's  excla- 
mation ;  and  she  fell,  overcome  with 
pain  and  terror,  into  the  arms  which 
the  stranger  mechanically  opened  to 
receive  her. 

"  My  guide  !  my  friend ! "  cried  he, 
"  you  are  hurt,  you " 

"  No,  sir,"  interrupted  Lucille,  faint- 
ly, "  I  am  better — I  am  well.  Tim 
arm,  if  you  please — we  are  not  far 
from  your  hotel  now." 

But  the  stranger's  ear,  tutored  to 
every  inflection  of  voice,  told  him  at 
once  of  the  paiu  she  suffered  ;  he  drew 
from  her  by  degrees  the  coufc.--»ion  of 
the  injury  she  had  sustained  ;  but  the 
generous  girl  did  not  tell  him  it  had 
been  incurred  solely  in  his  protection. 
He  now  insisted  on  reversing  their 
duties,  and  accompanying  her  to  her 
home ;  and  Lucille,  almost  fainting 
with  pain,  and  hardly  able  to  move, 
was  forced  to  consent.  But  a  few 
steps  down  the  next  turning  stood  the 
humble  mansion  of  her  father — they 
reached  it  —  and  Lucille  scarcely 
crossed  the  threshold,  before  she  sank 
down,  and  for  some  minutes  was  in- 
sensible to  pain.  It  was  left  to  the 
etranger  toexplain,  and  to  beseech  them 
immediately  to  send  for  a  surgeon, 
"  the  most  skilful — the  most  practised 
in  the  town "  said  he.    "  See,  I  am 


rich,  and  this  is  the  least  I  can  do  to 
atone  to  your  generous  daughter, 
for  not  forsaking  even  a  stranger  in 
peril." 

He  held  out  his  purse  as  he  spoke, 
but  the  father  refused  the  offer ;  and 
it  saved  the  blind  man  sf»nie  shame, 
that  he  could  not  sec  the  blush  of 
honest  resentment,  with  which  so 
poor  a  species  of  remuneration  was 
put  aside. 

The  young  man  stayed  till  the  sur- 
geon arrived,  till  the  arm  warf  set; 
nor  <lid  he  depart  until  he  had  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  mother, 
that  he  should  learn  the  next  morning 
how  the  sufferer  had  passed  the  ni^ht. 
The  next  morning,  indeed,  he  lia<l 
intended  to  quit  a  town  that  offers  but 
little  temptation  to  the  traveller;  but 
he  tarried  day  after  day,  until  Lucille 
herself  accompanied  her  mother,  to 
assure  him  of  her  recovery. 

You  know,  or  at  least  I  do.  dearest 
Gertrude,  that  there  i»  such  a  thing  as 
love  at  the  first  meeting — a  secret,  an 
unaccountable  affinity  between  per- 
i  sons,  (strangers  liefore,)  which  draws 
I  them  irresistibly  together.  As  if  there 
were  truth  in  Plato's  beautiful  phan- 
tasy, that  our  souls  were  a  portion  of 
the  stars,  and  that  spirits,  thus  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  have  drawn 
their  original  light  from  the  same 
orb ;  and  yearn  for  a  renewal  of  their 
former  union.  Yet  without  recurring 
to  such  fanciful  solutions  of  a  daily 
mystery,  it  was  but  natural  that  one 
in  the  forlorn  and  desolate  condition 
of  Eugene  St.  Amaud,  should  have 
felt  a  certain  tenderness  for  a  person 
who  had  so  generously  suffered  for  his 
sake. 

The  darkness  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned did  not  shut  from  his  mind's 
eye   the   haunting    images    of   ideal 
beauty ;   rather,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his   perpetual   and    unoccupied   soli- 
'  tude,  he  fed  the  reveries  of  an  imsigina- 
,  tiou    naturally   warm,  and    a    heart 
I  eager  for  sympathy  and  commune. 
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He  had  said  rightly  that  his  only 
test  of  beauty  was  in  the  melody  of 
voice ;  and  never  had  a  softer  or  a 
more  thrilling  tone  than  that  of  the 
young  maiden  touched  upon  his  ear. 
Her  exclamation,  so  beautifully  deny- 
ing self,  so  devoted  in  its  charity, 
"  Thank  God,  you  are  saved  ! "  uttered 
too  in  the  moment  of  her  own  suffer- 
ing, rang  coustantly  upon  his  soul, 
and  he  yielded,  without  precisely 
defining  their  nature,  to  vague  and 
delicious  sentiments,  that  his  youth 
had  never  awakened  to  till  then. 
And  Lucille, — the  very  accident  that 
had  happened  to  her  on  his  behalf, 
only  deepened  the  interest  she  had 
already  conceived  for  one  who,  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth,  was  thus  cut  off 
from  the  glad  objects  of  life,  and  left 
to  a  night  uf  years  desolate  and  alone. 
There  is,  to  your  beautiful  and  kindly 
Bex,  a  natural  inclination  to  protect. 
This  makes  them  the  angels  of  sick- 
ness, the  comforters  of  age,  the  fos- 
terers of  childhood  ;  and  *liis  feeling, 
in  Lucille  peculiarly  developed,  had 
already  inexpressibly  linked  her  com- 
passionate nature  to  the  lot  of  the 
unfortunate  traveller.  With  ardent 
affections,  and  with  thoughts  beyond 
her  station  and  her  years,  she  was  not 
without  that  modest  vanity  which 
made  her  painfully  susceptible  to  her 
own  deficiencies  in  beauty.  Instinc- 
tively conscious  of  how  deeply  she 
herself  could  love,  slie  believed  it  im- 
possible that  she  could  ever  be  so 
loved  in  return.  This  s'. anger,  so 
superior  in  her  eyes  to  all  she  had  yet 
sein,  was  the  first  who  had  ever  ad- 
dressed her  in  that  voice  which  by 
tones,  not  words,  speaks  that  admira- 
tion most  dear  to  a  woman's  heart. 
To  him  she  was  beautiful,  and  her 
lovely  mind  spoke  out  undimmed  by 
the  imperfections  of  her  face.  Not, 
indeed,  that  Lucille  was  wholly  with- 
out personal  attraction ;  her  light 
step  and  graceful  form  were  elastic 
with  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  her 


'  mouth  and  smile  had  so  gentle  and 
tender  an  expression,  that  there  were 
'  moments  when  it  would  not  have  been 
the  blind  only  who  would  have  mis- 
j  taken  her  to  be  beautiful.  Her  early 
,  childhood  had  indeed  given  the  pro- 
I  mise  of  attractions,  which  the  small- 
pox, that  then  fearful  malady,  had 
inexorably  marred.  It  had  not  only 
seared  the  smooth  skin  and  the  bril- 
liant hues,  but  utterly  changed  even 
the  character  of  the  features.  It  so 
happened  that  Lucille's  family  were 
celebrated  for  beauty,  and  vain  of  that 
celelirity;  and  .so  bitterly  had  her 
parents  deplored  the  effects  of  the 
cruel  malady,  that  poor  Lucille  had 
been  early  taught  to  consider  them 
far  more  grievous  than  they  really 
were,  and  to  exaggerate  the  advan- 
tages of  that  beauty,  the  loss  of  which 
was  considered  by  her  parents  so  heavy 
a  misfortune.  Lucille  too  had  a  cousin 
named  Julie,  who  was  the  wonder  of 
all  M alines  for  her  personal  perfec- 
tions ;  and  as  the  cousins  w^ere  much 
together,  the  contrast  was  too  striking 
not  to  occasion  frequent  mortification 
to  Lucille.  But  every  misfortune  has 
something  of  a  counterpoi.se ;  and  the 
consciousngss  of  personal  inferiority 
had  meekened,  without  souring,  her 
temper,  had  given  gentleness  to  a 
spirit  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
too  high,  and  humility  to  a  mind 
that  was  naturally  strong,  impassioned, 
and  energetic. 

And  yet  Lucille  had  long  conquered 
the  one  disadvantage  she  most  dreaded 
in  the  want  of  beauty.  Lucille  was 
never  known  but  to  be  loved.  Where- 
ever  came  her  presence,  her  bright 
and  soft  mind  diffused  a  certain  inex- 
pressible charm ;  and  where  she  was 
not,  a  something  was  absent  from  the 
scene  which  not  even  Julie's  beauty 
could  replace. 

"  I  propose,"  said  St.  Amand  to 
Madame  le  Tisseur,  Lucille's  mother, 
as  he  sat  in  her  little  salon, — for  he 
had  already  contracted  that  acquaint- 
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ance  wiih  tliu  family  which  peruiittcd 
him  to  he  led  to  their  house,  to  return 
the  visits  Madame  ie  Tisseur  had 
made  him,  and  his  dog  once  more 
returned  a  penitent  to  his  master, 
always  condm-ted  his  steps  to  the 
humble  ahodc,  and  sto]i})ed  instinct- 
ively at  the  door, — "  I  propose,"  said 
St.  Amand,  after  a  pause,  and  with 
some  cmliari-assment,  "  to  stay  a  little 
while  longer  at  Malines  ;  the  air  agrees 
with  mc,  and  I  like  the  quiet  of  the 
place !  hut  you  are  aware,  madanie, 
that  at  a  hotel  among  strangers,  I 
feel  my  situation  coinewhat  cheerless. 
f  have  been  thinking" — St.  Amand 
paused  again — "I  have  been  thinking 
that  if  I  could  persuade  some  agree- 
able family  to  receive  me  iis  a  lodger, 
1  would  fix  myself  here  for  some 
weeks.     I  am  easily  pleased." 

'■  Doubtless  there  are  many  in  Ma- 
lines who  would  be  too  happy  to  receive 
such  a  lodger." 

"  Will  you  receive  me?"  a.«ked  St. 
Amand,  abruptly.  "It  was  of  wi/r 
family,  I  thought." 

"  Of  us?  Mon-^ieuris  too  flattering. 
Hut  we  have  scarcely  a  room  good 
enough  for  you." 

"  What  difference  between  one 
room  and  another  c;m  there  be  to  mc? 
That  is  the  best  apartment  to  n)y 
choice  in  which  the  human  voice 
Bounds  most  kindly." 

The  arrangement  was  made,  and 
St.  Amand  came  now  to  reside  beneath 
the  same  roof  as  Lucille.  And  was 
§he  not  happy  that  he  wanted  so  con- 
stant an  attendance?  was  she  not 
liappy  that  she  was  ever  of  use  ? 
St.  Amand  was  pa.ssionately  fond  of 
aiu.sic;  he  played  himself  with  a  skill 
that  was  only  surpassed  by  the  exqui- 
site melody  of  his  voice  ;  and  was  not 
Lucille  happy  when  she  sat  mute  and 
listening  to  such  sounds  as  in  Malines 
were  never  heard  before '  Was  she 
not  happy  in  gazing  on  a  face  to 
whose  melancholy  aspect  her  voice 
instantly  summoned  the  smile  ?    Was 


she  not  happy  when  the  music  ceaMd, 
and  St.  Amand  calle<l  "Lucille?" 
Did  not  her  own  name  uttered  by 
that  voice  seem  to  her  even  sweeter 
tlian  the  music  ?  Was  she  not  hapjiy 
when  they  walked  out  in  the  still 
evenings  of  summer,  and  her  arm 
thrilled  beneath  the  light  touch  of 
one  to  whom  she  was  so  neces.sary  ' 
Was  she  not  proud  in  her  happiness, 
and  was  there  not  something  like 
worship  in  the  gratitude  she  felt  to 
him,  for  raising  her  humble  spirit  to 
the  luxury  of  feeling  herself  beloved  ? 

St.  Amands  parents  were  French. 
They  had  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Amiens,  where  they  had  in- 
herited a  competent  property,  to 
which  he  had  succeeded  about  two 
years  previous  to  the  date  of  my  story. 

He  had  been  blind  from  the  age  of 
three  years.  "  I  know  not,"  said  he, 
as  he  related  these  particulars  to 
Lucille  one  evening  when  they  were 
alone ;  "  I  know  not  what  the  earth 
may  be  like,  or  the  heaven,  or  the 
rivers  whose  voice  at  least  I  can  hear, 
for  I  have  no  recollection  beyond  that 
of  a  confused,  but  delicious  blending 
of  a  thousand  glorious  colours — a 
bright  and  quick  sense  of  joy — a  visi- 
BLK  MUSIC.  Hut  it  is  only  since  my 
childhood  closed  that  I  have  mourned, 
as  I  now  unceasingly  mourn,  for  the 
light  of  day.  My  boyhood  passed  in 
a  quiet  cheerfulness;  the  least  triHe 
then  could  please  and  occupy  the 
vacancies  of  my  mind  :  but  it  was  as 
I  took  delight  in  being  read  to, — as  I 
listened  to  the  vivid  descriptions  of 
Poetry,  as  I  glowed  at  the  recital  of 
great  deeds,  as  I  was  made  acquainted 
by  books  with  the  energy,  the  action, 
the  heat,  the  fervour,  the  pomp,  the 
enthusiasm  of  life,  that  I  gradually 
opened  to  the  .«ense  of  all  I  was  for 
ever  denied.  I  felt  that  I  existed, 
not  lived ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Universal  Liberty,  I  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  prison,  from  whoso  blank 
wallii*l)t»re  was  no  escape.     Still,  how* 
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ever,  while  uij-  parents  lived,  I  had 
Bomeiliing  of  consolation  ;  at  least  I 
was  not  alone.  Thej'  died,  and  a  sud- 
den and  dicud  solitude,  a  vast  and 
empty  dreariness,  setlled  upon  my 
dungeon.  One  old  servant  only,  who 
had  attended  me  from  my  childhood, 
"  ho  had  known  me  in  my  short  privi- 
lege of  light,  by  whose  recollections 
my  mind  could  grope  back  its  way 
through  the  dark  and  narrow  passages 
of  memory  to  faint  glimpses  of  the 
»nn,  was  all  that  remained  to  me  of 
human  sjympathies.  It  did  not  suf- 
fice, however,  to  content  me  with  a 
home  where  my  father  and  my  mo- 
ther's kind  voice  were  not.  A  restless 
impatience,  an  anxiety  to  move  pos- 
sessed me,  and  I  set  out  from  my 
home,  journeying  whither  I  cared  not, 
60  that  at  least  I  could  change  an  air 
that  weighed  upon  me  like  a  palpable 
burthen.  I  took  only  this  old  attend- 
ant as  my  companion  ;  he  too  died 
three  months  since  at  Bruxelles,  worn 
out  with  years.  Alas  !  I  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  old,  for  I  saw  not  his 
progress  to  decay  ;  and  now,  save  my 
faithless  dog,  I  was  utterly  alone,  till 
1  came  hither  and  found  tliee." 

Lucille  stooped  down  to  caress  the 
dog;  she  blessed  the  desertion  that 
had  led  him  to  a  friend  who  never 
could  desert 

But  however  much,  and  however 
gratefully,  St.  Amand  loved  Lucille, 
her  power  availed  not  to  chase  the 
melancholy  from  his  brow,  and  to 
reconcile  him  to  his  forlorn  condition. 

"  Ah  !  would  that  1  could  see  thee  ! 
Would  that  I  cou-Id  look  upon  a  face 
that  my  heart  vainly  endeavours  to 
delineate !" 

"  If  thou  couldst,"  sighed  Lucille, 
"  thou  wouldst  cease  to  love  me." 

"Impossible!"  cried  St.  Amand, 
passionately.  "  However  the  world 
may  find  thee,  thou  wouldst  become 
my  standard  of  beauty  ;  and  I  should 
judge  not  of  thee  by  others,  but  of 
others  by  thee." 


He  loved  to  hear  Lucille  read  tft 
him,  and  mostly  he  loved  the  descrip- 
tions of  war,  of  travel,  of  wild  adven 
ture,  and  yet  they  occasioned  him  the 
most  pain.  Often  she  paused  from 
the  page  as  she  heard  him  sigh,  and 
felt  that  she  would  even  have  re- 
nounced the  bliss  of  being  loved  by 
him,  if  she  could  have  restored  to  him 
that  blessing,  the  desire  for  which 
haunted  him  as  a  spectre. 

Luci lie's  family  were  Catholic,  and, 
like  most  in  their  station .  they  pos- 
sessed the  superstitions,  as  weil  as  the 
devotion  of  the  faith.  Sometimes 
they  amused  themselves  of  an  even- 
ing by  the  various  legends  and  ima- 
ginary miracles  of  their  calendar ;  and 
once,  as  they  were  thus  conversing 
with  two  or  three  of  their  neighbours, 
"  The  Tomb  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne  "  became  the  main  topic  of 
their  wondering  recitals.  However 
strong  was  the  sense  of  Lucille,  she 
was,  as  you  will  readily  conceive, 
naturally  influenced  by  the  belief  of 
those  with  whom  she  had  been  brought 
up  from  her  cradle,  and  she  listened 
to  tale  after  tale  of  the  miracles 
wrought  at  the  consecrated  tomb,  as 
earnestly  and  undoubtiugly  as  the 
rest. 

And  the  Kings  of  the  East  were 
no  ordinary  saints  ;  to  the  relics  of  the 
Three  Magi,  who  followed  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  and  were  the  first  poten- 
tates of  the  earth  who  adored  its 
Saviour,  well  might  the  pious  Catholic 
suppose  that  a  peculiar  power,  and  a 
healing  sanctity,  would  belong.  Each 
of  the  circle  (St.  Amand,  who  had 
been  more  than  usually  silent,  and 
even  gloomy  during  the  day,  had 
retired  to  his  own  apartment,  for 
there  were  some  moments  when,  in 
the  sadness  of  his  thoughts,  he  -sought 
that  solitude  which  he  so  impatiently 
fled  from  at  others) — each  of  the 
circle  had  some  story  to  relate  equally 
veracious  and  indisputable,  of  an  in- 
firmity c)\'«d,  or  a  prayer  accorded,  or 
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ft  Mn  atoned  for  at  the  foot  of  the  holy 
tomb.  One  story  peciili;irly  aflecfeil 
Lucille ;  the  narrator,  a  veiieralile  old 
man  with  grey  locks,  solemnly  de- 
clared himself  a  witness  of  its  truth. 

A  woman  at  Anvers  had  given  birth 
to  a  son,  the  offspring  of  an  illicit 
connexion,  who  came  into  the  world 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  unfortunate 
mother  believed  the  calamity  a  pu- 
nishment for  her  own  sin.  "  Ah  ! 
would,"  said  she,  "  that  the  affliction 
had  fallen  only  upon  me!  Wretch 
♦.hat  1  am,  my  innocent  child  is 
punished  for  my  offence!"  This  idea 
haunted  her  night  and  day;  she  jjincd 
and  could  not  be  comforted.  As  the 
child  grew  up,  and  wound  him.sclf 
more  and  more  round  her  heart,  his 
caresses  added  new  pangs  to  her 
remorse ;  and  at  length  (continued 
the  narrator)  hearing  perpetually  of 
the  holy  fame  of  the  Tomb  of  Cologne, 
she  resolved  upon  a  pilgrimage  bare- 
foot to  thesiirine.  "  God  is  merciful,' 
said  she,  "  and  he  who  called  Mag- 
dalene his  sister,  may  tiike  the  mother's 
curse  from  the  child."  She  then  went 
to  Cologne  ;  she  poured  her  tears,  her 
penitence,  and  her  prayers,  at  the 
sacred  tomb.  When  she  returned  to 
her  native  town,  what  was  her  dismay 
as  she  approached  her  cottage  to  be- 
hold it  a  heap  of  ruins!-  itti  blackened 
rafters  and  yawning  easements  be- 
tokened the  ravages  of  tire.  The  poor 
woman  sunk  upon  the  ground  utterly 
overpowered.  Had  her  son  perished  ] 
At  tliat  moment  she  heard  the  cry  of 
a  child's  voice,  and,  lo !  her  child 
.•ushed  to  her  arms,  and  called  her 
"  mother!" 

He  had  been  saved  from  the  fire 
which  liad  broken  out  seven  days 
before  ;  but  in  the  terror  he  had  suf- 
fered, the  string  that  tied  his  tongue 
had  been  loosened  ;  he  had  uttered 
irticulat«  sounds  of  distress ;  the  curse 
wsm  removed,  and  one  word  at  least 
the  kind  neighbours  had  already 
taught  him,  to  welcome  his  mother's  , 


return.  What  cared  she  now  that 
her  substance  was  gone,  that  her  n>iif 
was  ashes} — she  bo"ed  in  gr:it<.ful 
submission  to  so  mild  a  stroke;  her 
prayer  had  been  heard,  and  the  sin  of 
the  mother  was  visited  no  longer  ou 
the  child. 

I  have  said,  dear  Gertrude,  that  thig 
story  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Lucille.  A  nii.-<fortune  so  nearly  akin 
to  that  of  St.  Amand,  removed  by  the 
prayer  of  another,  filled  her  with 
devoted  thoughts,  and  a  bejiutiful 
iiope.  "  Is  not  the  tomb  still  stand- 
ing <"  thought  she.  "  Is  not  God  still 
in  heaven  .' — lie  who  heaid  the  guilty, 
may  He  not  hear  the  guiltless?  Is 
lie  not  the  God  of  love!  Are  not 
the  affections  the  off"crings  that  please 
Him  best]  and  what  though  the  child's 
mediator  wa.s  his  mother,  can  even  a 
mother  love  her  child  more  tenderly 
than  I  love  Eugene?  But  if,  Lucille, 
thy  prayer  be  granted,  if  he  recover 
his  sight,  thy  charm  is  gone,  he  will 
love  thee  no  longer.  No  matter!  be 
it  so — I  shall  at  lca.st  have  made  him 
happy !" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  filled 
the  mind  of  Lucille:  she  cherished 
them  till  they  settled  into  resolution, 
and  she  secretly  vowed  to  perform  her 
pilgrimage  of  love.  She  told  neither 
St.  Amand  nor  her  parents  of  her 
intention ;  she  knew  the  obstacles 
such  an  announcement  would  create. 
Fortunately  she  had  an  aunt  settled 
at  Bru.\elles,  to  whom  she  had  been 
accustomed,  once  in  every  year,  to 
pay  a  muuth's  visit,  and  at  that  time 
she  generally  took  with  her  the  work 
of  a  twelvemonth's  industry,  which 
found  a  readier  sale  at  Bruxelles  than 
at  ^lalines.  Lucille  and  St  Amand 
were  already  betrothed  ;  their  wediliug 
was  shortly  to  take  place ;  and  the 
custom  of  the  country  leading  parents, 
however  poor,  to  nourish  the  honour- 
able ambition  of  giving  some  dowry 
with  their  daughters,  Lucille  found  it 
easy  to  hide  the  object  of  her  depar 
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tuie,  imder  the  pretence  of  taking  the 
lace  to  Bruxelles,  which  had  been  the 
year's  labour  of  her  mother  and  her- 
self— it  would  sell  for  sufficient,  at 
least,  to  defray  the  preparations  for 
the  wedding. 

"  Thou  art  ever  right,  child,"  said 
Madame  le  Tis^;eur ;  "  the  richer  St. 
.\niand  is,  why  tho  less;  oughtcst  thou 
to  go  a  beggar  to  his  house  " 

In  fact,  the  honest  ambition  of  the 
good  people  was  excited  ;  their  pride 
had  been  hurt  by  the  envy  of  the 
town  and  the  current  congratulations 
on  80  advantageous  a  marriage ;  and 
they  employed  themselves  in  counting 
up  the  fortune  they  should  be  able  to 
crive  to  their  only  child,  and  flatter- 
ing their  pardonable  vanity  with  the 
notion  that  there  would  be  no  such 
great  disproportion  in  the  connexion 
after  all.  Thc3'  were  right,  but  not  in 
their  own  view  of  the  estimate  ;  the 
wealth  thai  Lucille  brought  was  what 
fate  could  not  lessen, — reverse  could 
not  reach, — the  ungracious  seasons 
^ould  not  blight  its  sweet  harvest, — 
imprudence  could  not  dissipate,  fraud 
ciMild  not  steal,  one  grain  from  its 
abundant  coffers  !  Like  the  purse  in 
the  Fairy  Tale,  its  use  was  hourly,  its 
treasure  inexhaustible. 

St.  Aniand  alone  was  not  to  be  won 
to  her  departure  ;  he  chafed  at  the 
notion  of  a  dowry ;  he  was  not  ap- 
peased even  by  Lucille's  representa- 
tion, that  it  was  onlj'  to  gratify  and 
not  to  impoverish  her  parents.  "  And 
tlum,  too,  canst  leave  me!"  he  .said, 
in  that  plahitive  voice  which  had  made 
his  first  charm  to  Lucille's  heart.  "  It 
is  a  double  blindness  !" 

"  Hut  for  a  few  days;  a  fortnight 
at  most,  dearest  Eugene." 

"  A  fortnight  I  you  do  not  reckon 
time  as  the  blind  do,"  said  St.  Amand, 
bitterly. 

"  lint  listen,  listen,  dear  Eugene," 
Kaid  Jjuciile,  weeping. 

The  sound  of  Iier  .sobs  restored  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  ingratitude.     Alas, 


he  knew  not  how  much  he  had  to  ha 
graceful  for.  He  held  out  his  arms  to 
her;  "Forgive  me,"  said  he.  "Those 
who  can  see  nature  know  not  how 
terrible  it  is  to  be  alone." 

"  But  my  mother  will  not  leave 
you." 

"  She  is  not  you ! ' 

"  And  Julie,"  said  Lucille,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  What  is  Julie  to  me?" 

"  Ah,  you  are  the  only  one,  save 
my  parents,  whc  could  think  of  me  in 
her  presence." 

"And  why,  Lucille  1" 

"  Why  !  She  is  more  beautiful  tlian 
a  dream." 

"  Say  not  so.  Would  I  could  see, 
that  I  might  prove  to  the  world  how 
much  more  beautiful  thou  art.  There 
is  no  music  in  her  voice." 

The  evcningbefore  Lucille  departed, 
she  sat  up  late  with  St.  Amand  and 
her  mother.  They  conversed  on  the 
future;  they  made  plans;  in  the  wide 
sterility  of  the  world  they  laid  out  the 
garden  of  household  love,  and  filled 
it  with  flowers,  forgetful  of  the  wind 
that  scatters,  and  the  frost  that  kills. 
And  when,  leaning  on  Lucille's  arm, 
St.  Amand  sought  his  chamber,  and 
they  parted  at  his  door,  whwh  closed 
upon  her  ;  she  fell  down  on  her  knees 
at  the  threshhold,  and  poured  out  the 
fulness  of  her  heart  in  a  prayer  tor  his 
safety,  and  the  fulfilment  of  her  timid 
hope. 

At  day-break  she  was  consigned  to 
the  conveyance  that  performed  the 
short  journey  from  Malines  tc>  Brux- 
elles. When  she  entered  the  town, 
instead  of  seeking  her  aunt,  she  rested 
at  an  auberge  in  the  suburbs,  and 
confiding  her  little  basket  C'f  lace  to 
the  care  of  its  hostes.s,  she  set  out 
alone,  and  on  foot,  upon  the  errand 
of  her  heart's  lovely  superstition.  And 
erring  though  it  was,  her  faith  re- 
deemed its  weakness — her  affection 
made  it  even  .sacred.  And  well  may 
we  believe,  that  the  Eye  which  reads 
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f.li  »ecrcts,  scarce  looked  reprovingly 
na  t  liat  taualicism  whose  only  in6rmity 
was  love. 

So  fearful  was  she,  lest,  by  render- 
ing the  task  too  easy, she  niigiit  impair 
the  ed'ect,  that  she  scarcely  allowed 
herself  rest  or  food.  Souictimcs,  in 
the  heat  of  noon,  she  wandered  a 
iittle  from  the  roadside,  anil  under  the 
spreading  lime  trees  surrentlered  her 
uiiud  to  its  sweet  and  bitter  thoughts; 
but  ever  the  restlessness  of  her  enter- 
lirise  urged  her  on,  and  faint,  weary, 
and  with  bleeding  feel,  she  started  up 
and  continued  her  way.  At  length 
hIic  reached  the  ancient  city,  where  a 
liolicr  age  has  scarce  worn  from  the 
habits  and  aspects  of  men  the  Rouian 
trace.  She  prostrated  herself  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Magi ;  she  i>roirered  her 
ardent  but  humble  prayer  to  Mini 
before  whose  Son  those  fleshless  heads 
(yet  to  faith  at  least  preserved)  had, 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  bowed  in 
adoration.  Twice  every  day,  for  a 
■whole  week,  she  sought  the  same  spot, 
and  poured  forth  the  same  prayer. 
The  last  day  an  old  priest,  who, 
hovering  in  the  church,  had  observed 
her  constantly  at  devotion,  with  that 
fatherly  interest  which  the  better 
ministers  of  the  Catholic  sect  (that 
sect  which  has  covered  the  earth  with 
the  mansions  of  charity)  feel  for  the 
unhappy,  approached  her  as  she  was 
retiring  with  moist  and  downca.st  eyes, 
and  saluting  her,  assumed  the  privi- 
lege of  his  order,  to  inquire  if  there 
was  aught  in  which  his  advice  or  aid 
could  .serve.  There  was  something  in 
the  venerable  air  of  the  old  man 
which  encouraged  Lucille ;  she  opened 
her  heart  to  him ;  she  told  him  all. 
The  good  priest  was  much  moved  by 
her  simplicity  and  earnestness.  He 
questioned  her  minutely  as  to  the 
peculiar  species  of  blindness  with 
which  St.  Amand  was  afflicted ;  and 
after  musing  a  little  while,  he  said, 
"  Daughter,  God  is  great  and  merci- 
ful ;  we  must  trust  in  his  power,  but 
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we  must  not  forget  that  ho  mostlj 
works  by  mortal  agents.  As  you 
pass  through  Louvain  in  your  way 
home,  fail  not  to  see  there  a  certain 
physician,  named  Le  Kain.  He  is 
celebrated  through  Flanders  for  the 
cures  he  has  wrought  among  the 
blind,  and  his  advice  is  sought  by 
all  cliusscs  from  far  an  near.  He 
lives  hard  by  the  H  tel  de  ViUe,  but 
any  one  will  inform  you  of  his  resi- 
dence. Stay,  my  child,  you  shall  take 
him  a  note  from  me  ;  he  is  a  benevo- 
lent and  kindly  man,  and  you  shall 
tell  him  exactly  the  same  story  (and 
with  the  s;ime  voice)  you  have  told 
to  me." 

So  saying  the  priest  made  Lucille 
accompany  him  to  his  home,  and 
forcing  her  to  refresh  herself  less 
sparingly  than  she  had  yet  done  since 
she  had  left  .Malines,  he  gave  her  hia 
bles-siiig,  and  a  letter  to  Le  Kain, 
which  he  rightly  judged  would  ensure 
her  a  patient  hearing  from  the  phy- 
sician. Well  known  among  all  men 
of  science  was  the  name  of  the  priest, 
and  a  word  of  recommendation  from 
him  went  farther,  where  virtue  and 
wisdom  were  honoured,  than  the 
longest  letter  from  the  haughtiest 
sieur  in  Flanders. 

With  a  patient  and  hopeful  spirit, 
the  young  pilgrim  turned  her  back 
on  the  Roman  Cologne ;  and  now 
about  to  rejoin  St.  Amand,  she  felt 
neither  the  heat  of  the  sun  n  ir  the 
weariness  of  the  road.  It  via  one 
day  at  noon  that  she  agi'n  passed 
through  Louvain,  and  she  .^oon  found 
herself  by  the  noble  edifice  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville.  Proud  ro.se  its  spires 
against  the  sky,  and  the  sun  shono 
bright  on  its  rich  tracery  and  Gothic 
ca.sements ;  the  broad  open  street  was 
crowded  with  persons  of  all  cla.sse8, 
and  it  was  with  some  modest  alarm 
that  Lucille  lowered  her  veil  and 
mingled  with  the  throng.  It  was  easy, 
as  the  priest  had  said,  to  find  the 
I  house  of  Le  Kain ;  she  bade  the  ter- 
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vant  take  the  priest's  letter  to  bis 
master,  and  she  was  not  long  kept 
waiting  before  she  was  admitted  to 
the  physician's  presence.  He  was  a 
spare,  tall  man,  with  a  bald  front,  and 
a  calm  and  friendly  countenance.  He 
was  not  less  touched  than  the  priest 
had  been,  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
narrated  her  story,  described  the  afflic- 
tion of  her  betrothed,  and  the  hope 
that  had  inspired  the  pilgrimage  she 
had  just  made. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  encouragingly, 
"  we  must  see  our  patient.  You  can 
bring  him  hither  to  me." 

"Ah,  sir,  I  had  hoped "  Lucille 

stopped  suddenly. 

"  Wliat,  my  young  friend?" 

"  That  I  might  have  had  the  tri- 
nmph  of  bringing  you  to  Malines.  I 
know,  sir,  what  you  are  about  to  say ; 
ind  I  know,  sir,  your  time  must  be 
.•ery  valuable  ;  but  I  am  not  so  poor 
as  I  seem,  and  Eugene,  that  is,  Mon- 
."ieur  St.  Amand,  is  very  rich,  and — 
and  I  have  at  Bruxelles,  what  I  am 
sure  is  a  large  sum  ;  it  was  to  have 
provided  for  the  wedding,  but  it  is 
most  heartily  at  your  service,  sir." 

Le  Kain  smiled ;  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  love  to  read  the 
human  heart  when  its  leaves  are  fair 
and  undefiled ;  and,  in  the  benevolence 
of  science,  he  would  have  gone  a  longer 
journey  than  from  Louvain  to  Malines 
to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  even  had 
St.  Amand  been  a  beggar. 

"  AVell,  well,"  said  he ;  "  but  you 
forget  that  .Monsieur  St.  Amand  is 
not  the  only  one  in  the  world  who 
wants  me.  I  must  look  at  my  note- 
book, and  186  if  I  can  be  spared  for  a 
day  or  two  " 

So  saying  he  glanced  at  his  memo- 
randa ;  everything  smiled  on  Lucille ; 
he  had  no  engagements  that  his  part- 
ner could  not  fulfil,  for  some  days ; 
he  consented  to  accompany  Lucille  to 
Malines. 

Meanwhile,  cheerless  and  dull  had 
passed  the  time  to  St.  Amand  -  he  i 


was  perpetually  asking  ^ladanie  le 
Tisseur  what  hour  it  wa.s;  it  was 
almost  his  only  question.  There 
seemed  to  him  no  sun  in  the  heavens, 
no  freshness  in  the  air,  and  he  even 
forebore  his  favourite  music  ;  the  in- 
strument had  lost  its  sweetness  since 
Lucille  was  not  by  to  listen. 

It  was  natural  that  the  gossips  of 
Malines  should  feel  some  envy  at  the 
marriage  Lucille  was  about  to  make 
with  one,  whose  competence  report 
had  exaggerated  into  prodigal  wealth, 
whose  birth  had  been  elevated  from 
the  respectable  to  the  noble,  and 
whose  handsome  person  was  clothed, 
by  the  interest  excited  by  his  misfor- 
tune, with  the  beauty  of  Antinous. 
Even  that  misfortune,  which  ought 
to  have  levelled  all  distinctions,  was 
not  sufficient  to  check  the  general 
envy ;  perhaps  to  some  of  the  dam- 
sels of  Malines  blindness  in  a  husband 
would  not  have  seemed  an  unwelcome 
infirmity  !  But  there  was  one  in  whom 
this  envy  rankled  with  a  peculiar 
sting;  it  was  the  beautiful,  the  all- 
conquering  Julie.  That  the  humble, 
the  neglected  Lucille  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  her ;  that  Lucille,  whose 
existence  was  well-nigh  forgot  beside 
Julie's,  should  become  thus  suddenly 
of  importance ;  that  there  should  be 
one  person  in  the  world,  and  that 
person  young,  rich,  handsome,  to 
whom  she  was  less  than  nothing, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
Lucille,  mortified  to  the  quick  a  va- 
nity that  had  never  till  then  received 
a  wound.  "  It  is  well,"  she  would  say 
with  a  bitter  jest,  "  that  Lucille's 
lover  is  blind.  To  be  the  one  it  is 
necessary  to  be  the  other ! " 

During  Lucille's  absence  she  had 
been  constantly  in  Madame  le  Tis- 
seur's  house ;  indeed,  Lucille  had' 
prayed  her  to  be  so.  She  had  sought, 
with  an  industry  that  astonished  her- 
self, to  supply  Lucille's  place,  and 
among  the  strange  contradictions  of 
human  nature,  she  had  learned  during 
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her  efforts  to  please,  to  love  the  object 
of  tliose  eflbrtR, — as  much  at  least  as 
she  was  capable  of  loving. 

She  couceived  a  positive  hatred  to 
Lucille ;  she  persisted  in  imagining 
that  nothing  but  the  accident  of  first 
acquaintance  had  deprived  her  of  a 
conquest  with  wliicli  she  persuaded 
herself  her  happiness  had  become 
connected.  Had  St.  Amaud  never 
loved  Lucille  and  proposeil  to  Julie, 
his  misfortune  would  have  made  her 
reject  him,  despite  his  wealth  and  his 
youth  ;  but  to  be  Lucille'.s  lover,  aiul 
a  conquest  to  be  won  from  Lucille, 
raised  him  instantly  to  an  importance 
not  his  own.  Safe,  however,  in  his 
affliction,  the  arts  and  iteauty  of  Julie 
fell  harmless  on  the  fidelity  of  St. 
Amand.  Nay,  he  liked  her  less  than 
ever,  for  it  seemed  an  impertinence 
in  any  one  to  counterfeit  the  anxiety 
and  watchfulness  of  Lucille. 

"  ll  is  time,  surely  it  is  time,  Ma- 
dame le  Tisscur,  that  Lucille  should 
return!  She  mitrht  have  sold  all  the 
lace  in  Jlalines  by  this  time,"  said 
St.  Amand,  one  day  peevishly. 

"  Patience,  my  dear  friend, patience; 
perhaps  she  may  return  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !  let  me  see,  it  is  only 
six  o'clock — only  six,  you  are  sure  V 

"Just  five,  dear  Eugene,  shall  I 
read  to  you  ?  this  is  a  new  book  from 
Paris;  it  has  made  a  great  noise;" 
said  Julie. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you." 

"  It  is  any  thing  but  trouble." 

"  In  a  word,  then,  I  would  rather  not." 

"  Oh  !  that  he  could  see,"  thought 
Julie ;  "  would  I  not  punish  him  for 
this ! " 

"  I  hear  carriage  wheels,  who  can 
be  pas.sing  this  way  ]  Surely  it  is  the 
voiturier  from  Bruxelles,"  said  St. 
Amand,  starting  up  ;  "  it  is  his  daj' — 
his  hour,  too.  No,  no,  it  is  a  lighter 
vehicle,"  and  he  .sank  down  listle.s,sly 
on  his  seat. 

Nearer  and  nearer  rolled  the  wheels; 


they  turned  the  comer ;  they  stopped 
at  the  lowly  door ;  and,  overcome, 
overjoyed,  Lucille  was  cla«i)ed  to  the 
bosom  of  St.  Amand. 

"  Stay,"  said  she.  blushing,  as  she 
recovered  her  self-possession,  and 
turned  to  Le  Kain  ;  pray  pardon  me, 
sir.  Dear  Eugene,  1  have  brought 
with  me  one  who,  by  God's  blessing, 
may  yet  restore  you  to  sight." 

"  We  must  not  be  sanguine,  my 
child,"  said  Le  Kain;  "anything  Ls 
better  than  disappointment. " 

To  close  this  part  of  my  story, 
dear  Gertrude,  Le  Kain  examined 
S*.  Amand.  and  the  result  of  the  ex- 
amination was  a  contident  belief  in 
the  probability  of  a  cure.  St.  Amand 
gladly  consented  to  the  experiment 
of  an  operation;  it  succeeded — the 
blind  man  saw !  Oh !  what  were 
Lucille's  feelings,  what  her  emotion, 
what  her  joy,  when  she  found  the 
object  of  her  pilgrimage, — of  her 
prayers — fulfilled  !  That  joy  was  so 
intense,  that  in  the  eternal  alterna- 
tions of  human  life  she  might  have 
foretold  from  its  excess  how  bitter 
the  sorrows  fated  to  ensue. 

As  soon  as  by  degrees  the  patient's 
new  sense  became  reconciled  to  the 
light,  his  first,  his  only  demand,  was 
for  Lucille.  "  No,  let  me  not  see  her 
alone,  let  me  see  her  in  the  midst  of 
you  all,  that  I  may  convince  you  that 
the  heart  never  is  mistaken  in  its 
instincts."  With  a  fearful,  a  sinking 
presentiment,  Lucille  yielded  to  the 
request,  to  which  the  impetuous  St. 
Amand  would  hear  indeed  nc  denial. 
The  father,  the  mother,  Julie,  Lucille, 
Julie's  younger  sisters,  assembled  in 
the  little  parlour ;  the  door  opened, 
and  St.  Amand  stood  hesitating  on 
the  threshold.  One  look  around  suf- 
ficed to  him  ;  his  face  brightened,  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  "  LuciUs  1  Lu- 
cille!" he  exclaimed,  "it  is  you,  I 
know  it,  you  only  !"  He  s-prang  for- 
ward and  fell  at  tJie/e'l  of  Julie  ! 
n  2 
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Flushed,  elated,  Iriumphant,  Julie  j 
bent  upon  him  her  sparkling  eyes ;  ' 
the  did  not  undeceive  him. 

"  You  arc  wrong, you  mistake,"  said 
Madame  Ic  Tis^;eu^,  in  confusion ; 
"  that  is  her  cousin  Julie — this  is  your 
Lucille."  I 

St.  Amand  rose,  turned,  saw  Lucille,  j 
and  at  that  moment  she  wished  her- 
self in  her  grave.  Surprise,  mortifica- 
tion, disappointment,  almost  dismay, 
were  depicted  in  his  gaze.  He  had 
been  haunting  his  prison-house  with 
dreams,  and,  now  set  free,  he  felt  how 
unlike  they  were  to  the  truth.  Too 
new  to  observation  to  read  the  woe, 
the  despair,  the  lapse  and  shrinking 
of  the  whole  frame,  that  his  look  oc- 
casioned Lucille,  he  yet  felt,  when 
the  first  shock  of  his  surprise  was 
over,  that  it  was  not  thus  he  should 
thank  her  who  had  restored  him  to 
sight.  He  hastened  to  redeem  his 
error ; — ah !  how  could  it  be  redeemed] 

From  tliat  hour  all  Lucille's  happi- 
ness was  at  an  end ;  her  fairy  palace 
was  shattered  in  the  dust;  the  magi- 
cian's wand  was  broken  up  ;  the  Ariel 
was  given  to  the  winds;  and  the  bright 
enchantment  no  longer  distinguished 
the  land  she  lived  in  from  the  rest 
of  the  barren  world.  It  was  true  that 
St.  Aniand's  words  were  kind;  it  is 
true  that  he  remembered  with  the 
deepest  gratitude  all  she  had  done 
in  his  behalf;  it  is  true  that  he  iorccd 
himself  again  and  again  to  say,  "  She 
is  my  betrothed — my  benefactress!" 
and  he  cursed  himself  to  think  that 
the  feelings  he  had  entertained  for 
^r  were  fled.  Where  was  the  passion 
of  his  words?  where  the  ardour  of  his 
tone?  where  that  play  and  light  of 
countenance  which  her  step,  her  voice, 
could  formerly  call  forth?  When 
they  were  alone  he  was  embarrassed 
and  constrained,  and  almost  cold  ;  his 
hand  no  longer  sought  hers ;  his  soul 
no  longer  missed  her  if  she  was  absent 
a  moment  from  his  side.  When  in 
their    household    circle     he    seemed 


visibly  more  at  case  ;  but  did  his  eyes 
fasten  upon  her  who  had  opened  them 
to  the  day  ?  did  they  not  wander  at 
every  interval  with  a  too  eloquent 
admiration  to  the  blushing  and  radiant 
face  of  the  exulting  Julie "  This  waa 
not,  you  will  believe,  suddenly  per- 
ceptible in  one  day  or  one  week,  but 
every  day  it  was  perceptible  more  an*" 
more.  Yet  still — bewitched,  ensnared, 
as  St.  Amand  was — he  never  perhaps 
would  have  been  guilty  of  an  infidelity 
that  he  strove  with  the  keenest  re- 
morse to  wrestle  against,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fetal  contrast,  at  the  first 
moment  of  his  gushing  enthusiasm, 
which  Julie  had  presented  to  Lucille; 
but  for  that  he  would  have  formed 
no  previous  idea  of  real  and  living 
beauty  to  aid  the  disappointment  of 
his  imaginings  and  his  dreams.  He 
would  have  seen  Lucille  young  and 
graceful,  and  with  eyes  beaming  afiec- 
tion,  contrasted  onlj'  by  the  wrinkled 
countenance  and  bended  frame  of  her 
parents,  and  she  would  have  completed 
her  conquest  over  him  before  he  had 
discovered  that  she  was  less  beautiful 
than  others ;  nay,  more — that  infi- 
delity never  could  have  lasted  above 
the  first  few  days,  if  the  vain  and 
heartless  object  of  it  had  not  exerted 
every  art,  all  the  power  and  witchery 
of  her  beauty,  to  cement  and  continue 
it.  The  unfortunate  Lucille — so  sus- 
ceptible to  the  slightest  change  in 
those  she  loved,  so  diffident  of  herself, 
so  proud  too  in  that  diffidence — no 
longer  necessary,  no  longer  missed,  no 
longer  loved — could  not  bear  to  endure 
the  galling  comparison  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  She  fled  un- 
complainingly to  her  chamber  to 
indulge  her  tears,  and  thus,  unhajipily, 
absent  as  her  father  generally  was 
during  the  day,  and  busied  as  her 
mother  was  either  at  work  or  in 
household  matters,  she  left  Julie  a 
thousand  opportunities  to  complete 
the  power  she  had  begun  to  wield 
over — no^  not  ti»tt  Ueart !—  the  sen«e» 
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of  St.  Anuiiiil !  Yet,  still  not  sus- 1 
pectiiiL',  in  the  open  generosity  of  her 
mind,  the  whole  extent  of  her  aftlic- 
tiou,  jioor  Lucille  buoyed  herself  at 
times  with  the  hope  that  when  onee 
married,  when,  once  in  that  intimacy 
of  friendship,  the  unspeakable  love 
she  felt  for  him  could  disclose  itself 
with  less  restraint  than  at  present, — 
she  should  perhaps  regain  a  heart 
which  had  been  so  devotedly  hers, 
that  she  could  not  think  that  without 
a  fault  it  was  irrevocably  gone :  on 
that  hope  she  anchored  all  the  little 
happiness  that  remained  to  her.  And 
still  St.  Amand  pres.^ed  their  marriage, 
but  in  what  different  tones  !  In  fact, 
he  wished  to  preclude  from  himself 
the  possibility  of  a  deeper  ingratitude 
than  that  which  he  had  incurred 
already.  He  vainly  thought  that  the 
broken  reed  of  love  might  be  bound 
up  and  strengthened  by  the  ties  of 
duty ;  and  at  lea«t  he  was  anxious 
that  his  hand,  his  fortune,  his  esteem, 
his  gratitude,  should  give  to  Lucille 
the  only  reconipence  it  was  now  in 
his  power  to  bestow.  Meanwhile  left 
alone  so  often  with  Julie,  and  Julie 
bent  on  achieving  the  la-t  triumph 
wer  his  heart,  St.  Amand  was  gradu- 
ally preparing  a  far  diflereut  reward, 
a  far  different  return  for  her  to  whom 
he  owed  so  incalculable  a  debt. 

There  was  a  garden,  behind  the 
house,  in  which  there  was  a  small 
arbour,  where  often  in  the  summer 
evenings,  Eugene  and  Lucille  had  sat 
together — hours  never  to  return .'  One 
day  she  heard  from  her  own  chamber, 
where  she  sat  mourning,  the  sound  of 
St.  Amand's  flute  swelling  gently 
from  that  beloved  and  consecrated 
bower.  She  wept  aa  she  heard  it, 
and  the  memories  that  the  music 
bore,  softening  and  endearing  his 
image,  she  began  to  reproach  herself 
that  she  had  yielded  so  often  to  the 
impulse  of  her  wounded  feelings ;  that 
chilled  by  his  coldnes.s,  she  hud  left 
*■■—  Ro  often  to  himself,  and  had  not 


sufficiently  dared  to  tell  him  of  that 
affection  which,  in  her  modest  self- 
depreciation,  constituted  her  only 
pretension  to  his  love.  "  Perhaps  he 
is  alone  now,"  she  thought ;  "  the  air 
too  is  one  which  he  knows  that  I 
love:"  and  with  her  heart  in  her  step, 
she  stole  from  the  house  and  sought 
the  arbour.  She  had  scarce  turned 
from  her  chamber  when  the  flute 
cca.sed  ;  as  she  ncarcd  the  arltour  she 
heard  voices  —  Julie's  voice  in  grief, 
St.  Amand's  in  consolation.  A  dread 
foreboding  seized  her;  her  feet  clung 
rooted  to  the  earth. 

"  Yes,  marry  her — forget  me,"  said 
Julie  ;  "  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  ano- 
ther's, and  1,  I — forgive  me,  Eugene, 
forgive  me  that  I  have  disturbed  your 
happiness.  I  am  punished  sufficiently 
—my  heart  will  break,  but  it  will 
break  in  loving  you :"  sobs  choked 
Julie's  voice. 

"  Oh,  speak  not  thus,"  said  St. 
Amand.  "  I,  I  only  am  to  blame  ;  I, 
false  to  both,  to  both  ungrateful.  Oh, 
from  the  hour  that  these  eyes  opened 
upon  you  1  drank  in  a  new  life;  the 
sun  it>elf  to  me  was  less  wonderful 
than  your  beauty.  Hut — but — let  m? 
forget  that  hour.  What  do  I  not  owe 
to  Lucille  ?  I  shall  be  wretched — I 
shall  deserve  to  be  so  ;  for  shall  I  not 
think,  Julie,  that  I  have  embittered 
your  life  with  our  ill-fated  love  1  Hut 
all  that  I  can  give— my  baud— my 
home — my  plighted  faith — must  be 
hers.  Nay,  Julie,  nay — why  that  lookl 
could  I  act  otherwise  1  can  I  dream 
otherwise?  Whatever  the  sacrifice, 
nntst  I  not  render  iti  Ah,  what  do  I 
owe  to  Lucille,  were  it  only  for  the 
thought  that  but  for  her  I  might 
never  have  seen  thee  !" 

Lucille  stayed  to  hear  no  more ; 
with  the  same  soft  step  as  that  which 
had  borne  her  within  hearing  of  these 
fatal  words,  she  turned  back  once 
more  to  her  desolate  chamber. 

That  evening,  as  St.  Amand  wa« 
sitting  alone   in    his    apartment,    he 
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heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door. 
"  Come  in,"  he  said,  and  Lucille 
entered.  He  Btarted  in  some  con- 
fusion, and  would  have  taken  her 
hand,  but  fihe  gently  repulsed  him. 
She  took  a  seat  opposite  to  him,  and 
looking  down,  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  My  dear  Eugene,  that  is  Monsieur 
St.  Amand,  I  have  -something  on  my 
mind  that  I  think  it  better  to  speak 
at  once ;  and  if  I  do  not  exactly 
express  what  I  would  wish  to  say,  you 
must  not  be  offended  with  Lucille  :  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  put  into  words 
what  one  feels  deeply."  Colouring, 
and  suspecting  something  of  the  truth, 
St.  Amand  would  have  broken  in 
upon  her  here  ;  but  she  with  a  gentle 
impatience,  motioned  him  to  be  silent, 
and  continued : — 

"  You  know  that  when  you  once 
loved  me,  I  used  to  tell  you  that  you 
would  cease  to  do  so,  could  you  see 
how  undeserving  I  was  of  your  attach- 
ment f  I  did  not  deceive  myself, 
Eugene;  I  always  felt  assured  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  that  your  love 
for  me  necessarily  rested  on  your 
affliction  :  but  for  all  that,  I  never  at 
least  had  a  dream,  or  a  desire,  but  for 
your  happiness :  and  God  knows,  that 
if  again,  by  walking  barefooted,  not 
to  Cologne,  but  to  Rome — to  the  end 
of  the  world,  I  could  save  you  from  a 
much  less  misfortune  than  that  of 
blindness,  I  would  cheerfully  do  it ; 
yes,  even  though  I  might  foretell  all 
the  while  that,  on  my  return,  you 
would  speak  to  me  coldly,  think  of 
me  lightly,  and  that  the  penalty  to 
me  would— would  be — what  it  has 
been!"  Here  Lucille  wiped  a  few 
•atural  tears  from  her  eyes ;  St. 
Amand,  struck  to  the  heart,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  without  the 
courage  to  interrupt  her.  Lucille 
continued  : — 

"  That  which  I  foresaw,  has  come 
to  pass  ;  I  am  no  longer  to  you  what 
I  once  was,  when  you  could  clothe 
this  poor  form  and  this  homely  face, 


with  a  beauty  they  did  not  possess 
you  would  wed  me  still,  it  is  true, 
but  I  am  proud,  Eugene,  and  cannot 
stoop  to  gratitude  where  I  once  had 
love.  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  blame 
you ;  the  change  was  natural,  was 
inevitable.  I  should  have  steeled 
myself  more  against  it ;  but  I  am  now 
resigned :  we  must  part ;  you  love 
Julie^that  too  is  natural — and  she 
loves  you ;  ah  !  what  also  more  in  the 
probable  course  of  events  ?  Julie  loves 
you,  not  yet,  perhaps,  so  much  as  I 
did,  but  then  she  has  not  known  you 
as  I  have,  and  she  whose  whule  life 
has  been  triumph,  cannot  feel  the 
gratitude  1  felt  at  fancying  myself 
loved  ;  but  this  will  come — God  grant 
it  I  Farewell,  then,  for  ever,  dear 
Eugene;  I  leave  you  when  you  no 
longer  want  me ;  you  are  now  inde- 
pendent of  Lucille  ;  wherever  you  go, 
a  thousand  hereafter  can  supply  my 
place  ; — farewell !" 

She  rose,  as  she  said  this,  to  leave 
the  room  ;  but  St.  Amand  seizing  her 
hand,  which  she  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  withdraw  from  his  clasp,  poured 
forth  incoherently,  passionately,  his 
rej)roaches  on  himself,  his  eloquent 
persuasions  against  her  resolution. 

"  I  confess,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have 
been  allured  for  a  moment ;  I  confess 
that  Julie's  beauty  made  me  less  sen- 
sible to  your  stronger,  your  holier,  oh  ! 
far,  far  holier  title  to  my  love  !  But 
forgive  me,  dearest  L*icille ;  already 
I  return  to  you,  to  all  I  once  felt  for 
you ;  make  me  not  curse  the  blessing 
of  sight  that  I  owe  to  you.  You  must 
not  leave  me  ;  never  can  we  two  part ; 
try  me,  only  try  me,  and  if  ever, 
hereafter,  my  heart  wander  from  you, 
then,  Lucille,  leave  me  to  my  re- 
morse !" 

Even  at  that  moment  Lucille  did 
not  yield  ;  she  felt  that  his  prayer 
was  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour ; 
she  felt  that  there  was  a  virtue  in  her 
pride  ;  that  to  leiive  him  was  a  duty 
to  herself.     In  vain  he  pleaded;  in 
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vam  were  Lis  embraces,  his  prayers ; 
ia  vain  he  reminded  her  of  their 
plighted  troth,  of  her  aged  parents, 
whose  happiness  had  become  wrapt 
in  her  union  with  him  :  "  ILiw,  even 
were  it  as  you  wrongly  believe, — how, 
in  honour  to  them,  can  I  desert  you, 
can  I  wed  another!" 

"  Trust  that,  trust  all,  to  me,"  an- 
swered Lucille ;  "  your  honour  shall 
be  my  care,  none  shall  blame  you; 
only  do  not  let  your  marriage  with 
Julie  be  celebrated  here  before  their 
eyes  :  that  Ls  all  I  ask,  all  they  can 
expect.  God  bless  you  !  do  not  fancy 
I  shall  be  unhappy,  for  whatever 
happiness  the  world  gives  you,  shall  I 
not  have  contributed  to  bestow  it  1 — 
and  with  that  thought,  I  am  above 
compassion." 

She  glided  from  his  arms,  and  left 
him  to  a  solitude  more  bitter  even 
than  that  of  blindness  ;  that  very 
night  Lucille  sought  her  mother ;  to 
her  she  confided  all.  I  pass  over  the 
reasons  she  urged,  the  arguments  she 
overcame ;  she  conquered  rather  than 
convinced,  and  leaving  to  .Madame  le 
Tisseur  the  painful  task  of  breaking 
to  her  father  her  unalterable  resolu- 
tion, she  quitted  Malines  the  next 
morning,  and  with  a  heart  too  honest 
to  be  utterly  without  comfort,  paid 
that  visit  to  her  aunt  which  had  been 
80  long  deferred. 

The  pride  of  Lncille's  parents  pre- 
vented them  ft-om  reproaching  St. 
Amand.  He  could  not  bear,  however, 
their  cold  and  altered  looks;  he  left 
their  house ;  and  though  for  several 
days  he  would  not  even  see  Julie,  yet 
her  beauty  and  her  art  gradually 
resumed  their  empire  over  him. 
They  were  married  at  Courtroi,  and 
to  the  joy  of  the  vain  Julie,  departed 
to  the  gay  metropolis  of  France.  But, 
before  their  departure,  before  his 
marriage,  St.  Amand  endeavoured  to 
appease  his  conscience  by  obtaining 
for  Monsieur  le  Tisseur,  a  much  more 
lucrative  and  honourable  office  than 


that  he  now  held.  Rightly  judging 
that  Malines  could  no  longer  be  a  plc^ 
sant  residence  for  them,  and  much  1ca4 
for  Lucille,  the  duties  of  the  po»t  were 
to  be  fulfilled  in  another  town  ;  and 
knowing  that  Monsieur  le  TiK.scur'i 
delicacy  would  revolt  at  receiving 
such  a  favour  from  his  hands,  he  kept 
the  nature  of  his  negotiation  a  close 
secret,  and  suffered  the  honest  citizen 
to  believe  that  his  own  merits  alone 
nad  entitled  him  to  so  unexpected  a 
promotion. 

Time  went  on.  This  quiet  and 
simple  history  of  humble  affections 
took  its  date  in  a  stormy  epoch  of  the 
world  —  the  dawning  Uevolution  of 
France.  The  family  of  Lucille  had 
been  little  more  than  a  year  settled  in 
their  new  residence,  when  Dumouriez 
led  his  army  into  the  Netherlands. 
But  how  meanwhile  had  that  yair 
passed  for  Lucille  !  I  have  said  that 
her  spirit  was  naturally  high ;  that 
though  so  tender,  she  was  not  weak  ; 
her  very  pilgrimage  to  Cologne  alone, 
and  at  the  timid  age  of  seventeen, 
proved  that  there  was  a  strength  in 
her  nature  no  less  than  a  devotion  in 
her  love.  The  sacrifice  she  had  made 
brought  its  own  reward.  She  believed 
St.  Amand  was  happy,  and  she  would 
not  give  way  to  the  selfishness  of  grief; 
she  had  still  duties  to  perform ;  she 
could  still  comfort  her  parents  and 
cheer  their  age ;  she  could  still  be  all 
the  world  to  them  :  she  felt  this,  and 
was  consoled.  Only  once  during  the 
year  had  she  heard  of  Julie ;  she 
had  been  seen  by  a  mutual  friend 
at  Paris,  gay,  brilliant,  courted,  and 
admired ;  of  St  Amand  she  heard 
nothing. 

My  talc,  dear  Gertrude,  does  not 
lead  me  through  the  harsh  scenes  of 
war.  I  do  not  tell  you  of  the  slaughter 
and  the  siege,  and  the  blood  that 
inundated  those  fair  lands — the  great 
battle-field  of  Europe.  The  people  of 
the  Netherlands  in  general  were  with 
the  cause  of  Dumouriez,  but  the  town 
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in  which  Le  Tisseur  dwelt,  offered 
Bome  taint  resistance  to  bis  arms. 
Ije  Tissc'.ir  himself,  despite  his  age, 
girdcil  on  his  sword  ;  the  town  was 
carried,  and  the  fierce  and  licentious 
troops  of  the  conqueror  poured, flushed 
with  their  easy  victory,  through  its 
streets.  Le  Tis-seur's  house  was  tilled 
with  drunken  and  rude  troopers ; 
Lucille  herself  trembled  in  the  fierce 
gripe  of  one  of  those  dissolute  soldiers, 
more  bandit  than  soldier,  whom  the 
subtle  Dumouriez  had  united  to  his 
army,  and  by  whose  blood  he  so  often 
saved  that  of  his  nobler  band ;  her 
shrieks,  her  cries  were  vain,  when 
suddenly  the  troopers  gave  way ;  "  the 
Captain  !  brave  Captain  I"  was  shouted 
forth ;  the  insolent  soldier  felled  by 
a  powerful  arm,  sunk  senseless  at  the 
feet  of  Lucille  ;  and  a  glorious  form, 
towering  above  its  fellows,  —  even 
through  its  glittering  garb,  even  in 
that  dreadful  hour,  remembered  at  a 
glance  by  Lucille,  stood  at  her  side ; 
her  protector — her  guardian! — Thus 
once  more  she  beheld  St.  Amand  ! 

The  house  was  cleared  in  an  instant 
— the  door  barred.  Shouts,  groans, 
wild  snatches  of  exulting  song,  the 
clang  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses, 
the  hurrying  footsteps,  the  dvicp  music, 
sounded  loud,  and  blended  terrible 
without.  Lucille  heard  them  not,^ 
she  was  on  that  breast  which  never 
should  have  deserted  her. 

Effectually  to  protect  his  friends, 
St.  Amand  took  up  his  quarters  at 
their  house ;  and  for  two  days  he  was 
once  more  under  the  same  roof  as 
Lucille.  He  never  recurred  volun- 
tarily to  Julie  ;  he  answered  Lucille's 
timid  inquiry  after  her  health,  briefly, 
and  with  coldness,  but  he  spoke  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  long-pent  and 
ardent  spirit,  of  the  new  profession  he 
Jiad  embraced.  Glory  seemed  now  to 
be  his  only  mistress  ;  and  the  vivid 
delu.sion  of  the  first  bright  dreams  of 
the  Revolution  filled  his  mind,  broke 
from  his  tongno,  nnd  lighted  up  those 


dark  eyes  which  Lucille  h:vd  redeemed 
to  day. 

She  saw  him  depart  at  the  head  of 
his  troop  ;  she  saw  his  proud  crest 
glancing  in  the  sun  ;  she  saw  his  steed 
winding  through  the  narrow  street; 
she  saw  that  his  last  glance  reverted 
to  her,  where  she  stood  at  the  door ; 
and,  as  he  waved  his  adieu,  she  fancied 
that  there  was  on  his  face  that  look 
of  deep  and  grateful  tenderness,  which 
reminded  her  of  the  one  bright  epoch 
of  her  life. 

She  was  right ;  St.  Amand  had 
long  since  in  bitterness  repented  of  a 
transient  infatuation,  had  long  since 
distinguished  the  true  Florimel  from 
the  false,  and  felt  that,  in  Julie, 
Lucille's  wrongs  were  avenged.  But 
in  the  hurry  and  heat  of  war  he 
plunged  that  regret — the  keenest  of 
all — which  embodies  the  bitter  words, 

"  TOO  LATE  !" 

Years  passed  away,  and  in  the 
resumed  tranquillity  of  Lucille's  life, 
the  brilliant  apparition  of  St.  Amand 
appeared  as  something  dreamed  of, 
not  seen.  The  star  of  Napoleon  had 
risen  above  the  horizon ;  the  romance 
of  his  early  career  had  commenced ; 
and  the  campaign  of  Egypt  had  been 
the  herald  of  those  brilliant  and 
meteoric  successes  which  flashed  fortii 
.'rom  the  gloom  of  the  Revolution  of 
France. 

You  are  aware,  dear  Gertrude,  how 
many  in  the  French  as  well  as  the 
English  troops,  returned  home  from 
Egypt,  blinded  with  the  ophthalmia  of 
that  arid  soil.  Some  of  the  young 
men  in  Lucille's  town,  who  had  joined 
Napoleon's  army,  came  back  darkened 
by  that  fearful  affliction,  and  Lucille's 
alms,  and  Lucille's  aid,  and  Lucille's 
sweet  voice,  were  ever  at  hand  for 
those  poor  sufferers,  whose  common 
misfortune  touched  so  thrilling  a 
chord  of  her  heart. 

Her  father  was  now  dead,  and  she 
had  only  her  mother  to  cheer  amidst 
the  ills  of  age.     As  one  evening  they 
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sat    at   work    together,    Madame   le 
Tisseur  saiii,  after  a  pause — 

"  I  wish,  dear  Lucille,  thou  eouldst 
be  persuaded  to  marry  Justin ;  he 
loves  thee  well,  and  now  that  thou  art 
yet  young,  and  hast  many  years  before 
thce,  thou  shouldst  remember  that 
when  I  die  thou  wilt  be  alone." 

"  Ah  cease,  dearest  mother,  I  never 
can  marry  now ;  and  as  for  love — 
once  taught  in  the  bitter  school  in 
which  I  have  learned  the  knowledge  of 
myself — I  cannot  be  deceived  again." 
"  My  Lucille,  you  do  not  know 
yourself:  never  was  woman  loved,  if 
Justin  does  not  love  you  ;  and  never 
did  lover  feel  with  more  real  warmth 
how  worthily  he  loved." 

And  this  was  true  ;  and  not  of 
Justin  alone,  for  Lucille's  modest 
virtues,  her  kindly  temper,  and  a 
certain  undulating  and  feminine  grace, 
which  accompanied  all  her  move- 
ments, had  secured  her  as  many  con- 
quests as  if  she  had  been  beautiful. 
She  had  rejected  all  oflFers  of  marriage 
with  a  shudder ;  without  even  the 
throb  of  a  flattered  vanity.  One 
memory,  sadder,  was  also  dearer,  to 
her  than  all  things ;  and  something 
sacred  in  its  recollectionB  made  her 
deem  it  even  a  crime  to  think  of 
eflfacing  the  past  by  a  new  aflcclion. 

"  I  believe,"  continued  Madame  le 
Tisseur,  angrily,  "  that  thou  still 
thinkest  fondly  of  him,  from  whom 
only  in  the  world  thou  eouldst  have 
experienced  ingratitude." 

"  Nay,  mother,"  said  Lucille,  with 
a  blush  and  a  slight  sigh,  "  Eugene  is 
married  to  another."  ; 

While  thus  conversing,  they  heard 
a  gentle  and  timid  knock  at  the  door 
— the  latch  was  lifted.     "  This,"  said 
the  rough  voice  ytt  a  commissionaire  of 
the   town,   "  this,    monsieur,    is    the 
house  of   Miulame   le    Tisseur,   and  ^ 
voild,  mademoiselle!"     A  tall  figure,' 
with   a    shade    oyer    his    eyes,    and 
V.  rapped  iu   a  long    military   cloak ,  \ 
stood    in    the   xaaxa       A    thrill    shot  i 


across  Lucille's  heart.  He  stretched 
out  his  arms  ;  "  Lucille,"  haid  ihnJ 
melancholy  voice,  which  hud  made 
the  music  of  her  first  youth — "  where 
art  thou,  Lucille  i  Ala«  !  ohe  does 
not  recognise  St.  Amand." 

Thus  was  it,  indeed.  IJy  a  singular 
fatality,  the  burning  suns  ami  the 
sharp  dust  of  the  plains  of  Kgypt  had 
smitten  the  young  soldier,  in  the 
flush  of  his  career,  with  a  secou-l — 
and  this  lime,  with  an  irremediable 
— blindness!  He  ha<i  ruiurneil  to 
France  to  find  his  hearth  lonely  : 
Julie  was  no  more — a  sudden  fever 
had  cut  her  off  in  the  midst  of  youth  j 
and  he  had  sought  his  way  to  Lucille's 
house,  to  see  if  one  hope  yet  remained 
to  him  in  the  world  ! 

And  when,  days  afterwards,  humbly 
and  sadly  he  re-urged  a  former  suit, 
did  Lucille  shut  her  heart  to  its 
prayer]  Did  her  pride  remember  its 
wound — did  she  revert  to  hi^  deser- 
tion— did  she  reply  to  the  wlli^per  of 
her  yearning  love  "  tlutu  htisl  been 
be/ore  forsaken?"  That  voice,  and 
those  darkened  eyes,  pled  to  her  with 
a  pathos  not  to  be  resisted ;  "  I  am 
once  more  necessary  to  him,"  was  all 
her  thought — "  if  1  reject  him,  who 
will  tend  him  I"  In  that  thought  waa 
the  motive  of  her  conduct ;  in  that 
thought  gushed  back  upon  her  soul 
all  the  springs  of  checked,  but  uucon- 
quered,  unconquerable  love  !  In  that 
thought,  she  stood  beside  him  at  the 
altar,  and  pledged,  with  a  yet  holier  de- 
votion than  she  might  have  felt  of  yore, 
the  vow  of  her  imperishable  truth. 

And  Lucille  found,  in  the  future, 
a  reward  which  the  common  world 
could  never  comprehend.  With  his 
blindness  returned  all  the  feelings  she 
had  first  awakened  in  St.  Amand's 
solitary  heart ;  again  he  yearned  for 
her  step  —  again  he  mi8.Ne<l  even  a 
moment's  absence  from  his  side — 
again  her  voice  chased  the  shadow 
from  his  brow — and  in  her  presence 
wad  3  semte  of  shelter  and  of  sunshine 
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He  uo  longer  eiglied  for  the  blessing 
tie  had  lost ;  he  reconciled  himself  to 
fate,  and  enicred  into  that  serenity  of 
mood  which  mostly  characterises  the 
blind.  Perhaps  after  we  have  seen 
the  actual  world,  and  experienced  its 
hollow  pleasures,  we  can  resign  our- 
Be'.ves  the  better  to  its  exclusion;  and 
as  the  cloister,  which  repels  the  ardour 
of  our  hope,  is  sweet  to  our  remem- 
brance, sc  the  darkness  loses  its 
terror,  when  experience  has  wearied 
us  with  the  glare  and  travail  of  the 
day.  It  was  something,  too,  as  they 
advanced  in  life,  to  feel  the  chains 
that  bound  him  to  Lucille  strength- 
ening daily,  and  to  cherish  in  his 
overflowing  heart  the  sweetness  of 
increasing  gratitude ;  it  was  some- 
thing that  he  could  not  see  years 
wrinkle  that  open  brow,  or  dim  the 
tenderness  of  that  touching  smile  ; — 
it  was  something  that  to  him  she  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  time,  and  pre- 
gerved  to  the  verge  of  a  grave  (wliich 
received  them  both  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other)  in  all  the  bloom  of 
her  uuwithering  affection — in  all  the 
freshness  of  a  heart  that  never  could 
grow  old  i 


Gertrude,  who  had  broken  in  upon 
Trevylyan's  story  by  a  thousand 
anxious  interruptions,  and  a  thousand 
pretty  apologies  for  interrupting,  was 
charmed  with  a  talc  in  which  true 
love  was  made  happy  at  last,  although 
she  did  not  forgive  St.  Amand  his 
ingratitude,  and  although  she  declared, 
with  a  critical  shake  of  the  bead,  that 
"  it  was  very  unnatural  that  the  mere 
beauty  of  Julie,  or  the  mere  want  of 
it  in  Lucille,  should  have  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  if  he  had 
ever  really  loved  Lucille  in  his  blind- 
ness." 

As  they  passed  through  Malines, 
the  town  assumed  an  interest  in  Ger- 
trude's eyes,  to  which  it  scarcely  of 
itself  was  entitled.  She  looked  wist- 
fully at  the  broad  market-place ;  at  a 
corner  of  which  was  one  of  those  out- 
of-door  groups  of  quiet  and  noiseless 
revellers,  which  Dutch  art  has  raised 
from  the  Familiar  to  the  Picturesque  ; 
and  then  glancing  to  the  tower  of 
St.  Rembauld,  she  fancied,  amidst  the 
silence  of  noon,  that  she  yet  heard  the 
plaintive  cry  of  the  blind  orphan — 
"  Fido,  Fido,  why  hast  thou  desertad 
mer 
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CHAPTER  V. 


lOTTBBDAK. THE    OHARACTER    OF    THK    DUTCH. — THEIR    RESBUBLARCC    TO     TUB 

GERUANS. —  A  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  TANK  AND  TREVTI.YA5,  AFTER  Till 
MANNER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NOVELISTS,  A3  TO  WHICH  IS  fHEFBRABLK,  TliS 
LIFE  OF  ACTION  OR  THE  LIFE  OF  REl-OSE. — TREVTLTAN's  CONTRAST  BETWEtS 
LITERARY    AMBITION    AND    THE   AMBITION   OF    PUBLIC    LIFE. 


OuB  travellers  arrived  at  Rotterdam 
on  a  bright  and  sunny  day.  There  la 
a  cheerfulness  about  the  operations 
of  Commerce — a  life — a  bustle — an 
action  which  always  exhilarate  the 
spirits  at  the  first  glance.  Afterwards 
they  fatigue  us  ;  we  get  too  soon 
behind  the  scenes,  and  find  the 
base  and  troublous  passions  which 
move  the  puppets  and  conduct  the 
drama. 

But  Gertrude,  in  whom  ill  health 
had  not  destroyed  the  vividnci^s  of 
impression  that  belongs  to  the  inex- 
perienced, was  delighted  at  the  cheeri- 
ness  of  all  around  her.  As  -she  leaned 
lightly  on  Trevylyan's  arm,  he  listened 
with  a  forgetful  joy  to  her  questions 
and  exclamations  at  the  stir  and  live- 
liness of  a  city,  from  whith  was  to 
commence  their  pilgrimage  along  the 
Rhine.  And  indeed  the  scene  was 
rife  with  the  spirit  of  that  people  at 
once  so  active  and  so  patient — so 
daring  on  the  sea — so  cautious  on  the 
land.  Industry  was  visible  every 
where ;  the  vessels  in  the  harbour — 
the  crowded  boat,  putting  off  to  land 
— the  throng  on  the  quay,  all  looked 
bustling  and  spoke  of  commerce.  The 
city  itself,  on  which  the  skies  shone 
fairly  through  light  and  fleecy  clouds, 
wore  a  cheerful  aspect.  The  church 
of  St.  Iiawrence  rising  above  the  clean, 
neat  houses,  and  on  one  side,  trees 
thickly  grouped,  gaily  contrasted  at 
once  the  waters  and  the  city. 

**  I  like  this  place,"  said  Gertrude's 


father,    quietly ;  "  it    has  an    air  ol 
comfort." 

"  And  an  abjence  of  Grandeur," 
said  Trevylyan. 

"  A  commercial  people  are  one 
great  middle  cla;^  in  their  habits  and 
train  of  mind,"  replied  Vane;  "and 
grandeur  belongs  to  the  extremes, — 
an  impoverished  population,  and  a 
wealthy  despot." 

They  went  to  see  the  statue  of  Eras- 
mtis,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born.    Vane  had  a  certain  admiration 
for  Erasmus  which    his  companions 
did  not  share ;  he  liked  the  quiet  irony 
'  of  the  sage,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
'  world  :  and,  besides.  Vane  was  of  that 
I  time  of  life  when  philosophers  become 
j  objects  of  interest.     At  first  they  are 
teachers ;  secondly,  friends ;  and  it  is 
I  only  a  few  who  arrive  at  the  third 
stage,  and  find  them  deceivers.    The 
I  Dutch  are  a  singular  people.     Their 
I  literature  is  neglected,  but  it  has  some 
of  the  German  vein  in  its  strata,—  the 
patience,   the   learning,    the   homely 
j  delineation,  and  even  some  traces  ot 
1  the  mixture  of  the  humorous  and  the 
I  terrible,  which  form  that  genius  for 
the  grotesque  so  especially  German, 
I  — you  find  this  in  their  legends  and 
ghost-stories.     But   in  Holland   acti- 
vity destroys,  in  Germany  indolence 
nourishes,  romance. 

They  stayed  a  day  or  two  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  then  proceeded  up  t  lie  Rhine 
to  Gorcum.     The  banks  were  flat  and 
I  tame,  and  nothing  could  be  less  inj- 
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pressivc  of  its  native  majesty  than  this 
part  of  tlie  course  of  the  great  River. 

"  I  never  felt  l)efore,"  whispered 
Gertrude,  tenderly,  "  how  much  there 
was  of  consolation  in  your  presence  ; 
for  here  I  am  at  last  on  the  Rhine — 
the  blue  Rhine,  and  how  disappointed 
I  should  be  if  you  were  not  by  my 
side!" 

"  But  my  Gertrude,  you  must  wait 
till  we  have  passed  Cologne,  before 
the  glories  of  the  Rhine  burst  upon 
you." 

"  It  reverses  life,  my  child,"  said  the 
moralising  Vane  ;  "  and  the  stream 
flows  through  dulness  at  first,  reserv- 
ing its  poetry  for  our  perseverance." 

"  I  will  not  allow  your  doctrine," 
said  Trevylyan,  as  the  ambitious 
ardour  of  his  native  disposition  stirred 
williin  him.  "  Life  has  always  action  ; 
it  is  our  own  fault  if  it  ever  be  dull : 
youth  has  its  enterprise,  manhood  its 
schemes;  and  even  if  infirmity  creep 
upon  age,  tlie  mind,  the  mind  still 
triumphs  over  the  mortal  clay,  and  in 
the  quiet  hermitage,  among  books, 
and  from  thoughts,  keeps  the  great 
wheel  within  everlastingly  in  motion. 
No,  the  better  class  of  spirits  have 
always  an  antidote  to  the  insipidity 
of  a  common  career,  they  have  ever 
energy  at  will " 

"And  never  happiness!"  answered 
Vane,  after  a  pause,  as  he  gazed  on 
the  proud  countenance  of  Trevylyan, 
with  that  kind  of  calm,  half-pitying 
interest  which  belonged  to  a  character 
deeply  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of 
a  sad  experience,  acting  upon  an  un- 
impassioned  heart.  "  And  in  truth, 
Trevylyan,  it  would  please  me  if  I 
could  l)ut  teach  you  the  folly  of  pre- 
ferring the  exercise  of.  that  energy,  of 
whicli  you  speak,  to  the  golden  luxu- 
ries of  HKST.  What  ambition  can  ever 
bring  an  adequate  reward]  Not, 
surely,  the  anil)ition  of  letters — the 
desire  of  intellectual  renown!"  | 

"  True,"  said  Trevylyan,  quietly ; 
■•  that  dream  I  have  long  renounced  • 


there  is  noUiing  palpable  in  literary 
fame — it  scarcely  perhaps  soothes  the 
vain, — it  assuredly  chafes  the  proud. 
In  my  earlier  years  I  attempted  some 
works,  which  gained  what  the  world, 
perhaps  rightlj',  deemed  a  sufficient 
meed  of  reputation  ;  yet  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  recompense  myself  for 
the  fresh  hours  I  had  consumed,  for 
the  sacrifices  of  pleasure  I  had  made. 
The  subtle  aims  that  had  inspired  me 
were  not  perceived  ;  the  thoughts  that 
ha<l  seemed  new  and  beautiful  to  me, 
fell  fiat  and  lustreless  on  the  soul  of 
others.  If  I  was  approved,  it  was 
often  for  what  I  condemned  myself! 
and  I  found  that  the  trite  common- 
place and  the  false  wit  charmed, 
while  the  truth  fatigued,  and  the 
enthusiasm  revolted.  For  men  of  that 
genius  to  which  I  make  no  preten- 
sion, who  have  dwelt  apart  in  the 
obscurity  of  their  own  thoughts,  gaz- 
ing upon  stars  that  shine  not  for  the 
dull  sleepers  of  the  world,  it  must  be 
a  keen  sting  to  find  the  product  of 
their  labour  confounded  with  a  class, 
and  to  be  mingled  up  in  men's  judg- 
ment with  the  faults  or  merits  of  a 
tribe.  Every  great  genius  must  deem 
himself  original  and  alone  in  his  con- 
ceptions. It  is  not  enough  for  him 
that  these  conceptions  should  be  ap- 
proved as  good,  unless  they  are  ad- 
mitted as  inventive,  if  they  mix  him 
with  the  herd  he  has  shunned,  not 
separate  him  in  fame  as  he  has  been 
separated  in  soul.  Some  Frenchman, 
the  oracle  of  his  circle,  said  of  the 
poet  of  the  PhCdre,  '  Racine  and  the 
other  imitators  of  Corneille  ;'  and 
Racine,  in  his  wrath,  nearly  forswore 
tragedy  for  ever.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell 
the  author  that  the  public  is  the 
judge  of  his  works.  The  author  be. 
lieves  himself  above  the  public,  or  he 
would  never  have  written,  and,"  con- 
tinued Trevylyan,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  he  is-  above  them  ;  their  fiat  may 
crush  his  glory,  but  never  his  self- 
esteem.  He  stands  alone  and  kwisbiv 
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amidst  tlie  wTccka  of  the  temple  he 
iiiiagiued  he  had  raised  '  to  the 
FUTURE,'  and  retaliates  neglect  with 
scorn.  But  is  this,  the  life  of  scorn, 
a  plcasuralile  stale  of  existence]  Is 
it  one  to  he  cherished  ?  Does  even 
the  moment  of  fame  counterbalance 
•  he  years  of  mortification  1  And  wliat 
is  there  in  literary  I'anic  itself  present 
and  palpable  to  its  heir?  His  work  I 
's  a  pebble  (brown  into  the  deep  ;  the 
stir  lasts  for  a  moment,  and  the  wave 
closes  np,  to  be  susceptible  no  more 
to  the  same  impression.  The  circle 
may  widen  to  other  lands  and  other 
ages,  but  around  hhn  it  is  weak  and  i 
faint.  The  trifles  of  the  day,  the  low 
politics,  the  base  intrigues,  occupy 
the  tongue,  and  fill  the  thought  of 
his  contemporaries;  he  is  less  known 
than  a  mountebank, or  a  new  dancer ; 
his  glory  come*  not  home  to  him  ; 
it  brings  no  present,  no  perpetual 
reward,  like  the  applauses  that  wait 
the  actor,  or  the  actor-like  mummer 
of  the  senate  ;  and  this  which  vexes, 
also  lowers  him ;  his  noble  nature 
begins  to  nourish  the  base  vices  of 
jealousy,  and  the  unwillingness  to 
admire.  Goldsmith  is  forgotten  in 
the  presence  of  a  puppet ;  he  feels  it, 
and  is  mean  ;  he  expresses  it,  and  is 
ludicrous.  It  is  well  to  say  that  great 
minds  will  not  stoop  to  jealousy;  in 
the  greatest  minds,  it  is  most  fre- 
quent.* Few  authors  are  ever  so 
aware  of  the  admiration  they  excite, 
as  to  aflford  to  be  generous ;  and  this 
melancholy  truth  revolts  us  with  our 
own  ambition.  Shall  we  be  demigods 
in  our  closet,  at  the  price  of  sinking 
below  mortality  in  the  world?  No! 
it  was  from  this  deep  sentiment  of 
the    unrealness  of   literary  fame,   of 

*  See  the  long  list  of  names  furnished  hy 
D'Israeli.in  that  most  exqnibite  work,  VVk 
Literary  Character,  vol.  ii  p.  75.  Plato, 
Xenophnn,  Cliaucer,  Corneille,  Voltaire. 
Uiviltn,  the  C'aracti,  Donieiiico  Venutiano, 
murdered  by  his  enTious  friend,  and  the 
gentle  Castillo  fainting  away  at  the  gcniiiH 
of  Murillo 


dissatisfaction  at  the  fruits  it  pro- 
duced, of  fear  for  the  meanness  it 
engendere<l,  that  I  resigned  betiiiie. 
all  love  for  it*  career ;  and  if  by  the 
restless  desire  that  haunts  men  who 
think  much,  to  write  ever,  I  should 
be  urged  hereafter  to  literature,  1  will 
sternly  teach  myself  to  persevere  in 
the  indiUcrence  to  its  fame." 

"  You  .say  as  I  would  s.aj,"  answered 
Vane,  with  iiis  tranquil  smile;  "and 
your  experience  corroborates  my 
theory.  Ambition,  then,  is  not  the 
root  of  happincs.s.  Why  more  in 
action  than  in  letters?" 

"  Because,"  said  Trevylyan,  "  in 
action  we  commonly  gain  in  our  life 
all  the  honour  we  deserve  :  the  public 
judge  of  men  better  and  more  rapidly 
than  of  books.  And  he  who  takes  to 
himself  in  action  a  high  and  pure 
ambition,  a.«sociatc8  it  with  so  many 
objects,  that,  unlike  literature,  the 
failure  of  one  is  balanced  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other.  lie,  the  creator  of 
deeds,  not  resembling  the  creator  of 
books,  stands  not  alone ;  he  is  emi- 
nently social  ;  he  has  many  comrade.*, 
and  without  their  ai<l  he  could  not 
accomplish  his  designs.  This  divides 
and  mitigates  the  impatient  jealousy 
against  others.  He  works  for  a  cause, 
and  knows  early  that  he  cannot  mono- 
polise it.s  whole  glory  ;  he  shares  what 
lie  is  aware  it  is  impossilile  to  engross. 
Besides,  action  leaves  him  no  time 
for  brooding  over  di.sappointment. 
The  author  has  consumed  his  youtli 
in  a  work, —  it  fails  in  glory.  Can  he 
write  another  work?  Bid  him  call 
back  another  youth  !  But  in  action, 
the  labour  of  the  mind  is  from  day  to 
day.  A  week  replaces  what  a  week 
has  lost,  and  all  the  aspirants  fame  is 
of  the  present.  It  is  lipped  by  the 
Babel  of  the  living  world  ;  he  is  ever 
on  the  stage,  and  the  spectators  are 
ever  ready  to  applaud.  Thus  perpe- 
tually in  the  service  of  others,  self 
ceases  to  be  his  world ;  he  has  no 
!  leisure  to  lirood  over  real  or  imagi- 
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narj'  wrongs,  the  excitement  whirls  on 
the  machine  till  it  is  worn  out " 

"  And  kicked  aside,"  said  Vane, 
■'  with  tlie  broken  lumber  of  men's 
other  tools,  in  the  chamber  of  their 
sons'  forgetful ness.  Your  man  of 
action  lasts  but  for  an  hour;  the  man 
of  letters  hists  for  aires." 

"  We  live  not  for  ages,"  answered 
Trevylyan ;  "  our  life  is  on  earth,  and 
not  in  the  grave." 

"  But  even  grant,"  continued  Vane, 
"  and  I  for  one  will  concede  the  point, 
that  posthumous  fame  is  not  worth 
the  living  agonies  that  obtain  it,  how 
are  you  better  ofl'  in  your  poor  and 
vulgar  career  of  action  ]  Would  you 
assist  the  rulers? — servility!  The 
people  ? — folly  !  If  you  take  the  great 
philosophical  view  which  the  worship- 
pers of  the  past  rarely  take,  but  which, 
unknown  to  them,  is  their  sole  excuse, 
viz.,  that  the  changes  which  may 
benefit  the  future  unsettle  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  wisdom 
of  practical  legislation  to  risk  the 
peace  of  our  contemporaries  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  happiness  for  their 
posterity — to  what  suspicions,  to  what 
charges  are  you  exposed  !  You  are 
deemed  the  foe  of  all  liberal  opinion, 
and  you  read  your  curses  in  the  eyes 
of  a  nation.  But  take  the  side  of 
the  people.  What  caprice — what  in- 
gratitude !  You  have  professed  so 
much  in  theory,  that  you  can  never 
accomi)lish  sufficient  in  practice. 
Moderation  becomes  a  crime ;  to  be 
prudent  is  to  be  perfidious.  New 
demagogues,  without  temperance,  be- 
cause without  principle,  outstrip  you 
in  the  moment  of  your  greatest  ser- 
vices. The  public  is  the  grave  of  a 
great  man's  deeds  ;  it  is  never  sated  ; 
its  maw  is  eternally  open ;  it  perpe- 
tually craves  for  more.  Where,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  do  you  find 
the  gratitude  of  a  people  ]  You  find 
fervour,  it  is  true,  but  not  gratitude  ; 
the  fervour  that  exaggerates  a  benefit 
at  one  moment,  but  not  the  gratitude 


that  remembers  it  the  next  year. 
Once  disappoint  them,  and  all  your 
actions,  all  your  sacrifices,  are  swept 
from  their  remembrance  for  ever ; 
they  break  the  windows  of  the  very 
house  they  have  given"  you,  and  melt 
down  their  medals  into  bullets.  Who 
serves  man,  ruler  or  peasant,  serveH 
the  ungrateful ;  and  all  the  ambitious 
are  but  types  of  a  Wolsey  or  a  De 
I  Witt." 

"  And  what,"  said  Trevylyan,  "  con- 
soles a  man  in  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  in  that  state  of  obscure  re- 
pose, that  serene  inactivity  to  which 
you  would  confine  himi  Is  it  not 
his  conscience  ]  Is  it  not  his  self 
acquittal,  or  his  self  approval  V 
j  "  Doubtless,"  replied  Vane. 
I  "  Be  it  so,"  answered  the  high- 
souled  Trevylyan  ;  "  the  same  conso- 
lation awaits  us  in  action  as  in  repose. 
We  sedulously  pursue  what  we  deem 
to  be  true  glory.  We  are  maligned  ; 
but  our  soul  acquits  us.  Could  it  do 
more  in  the  scandal  and  the  prejudice 
that  assail  us  in  private  life?  You 
are  silent ;  but  note  how  much  deeper 
should  be  the  comfort,  how  much 
loftier  the  self-esteem  ;  for  if  calumny 
attack  us  in  a  wilful  obscurity,  what 
have  we  done  to  refute  the  calumny] 
How  have  we  served  our  species? 
Have  we  'scorned  delight  and  loved 
laborious  days  r  Have  we  made  the 
utmost  of  the  '  talent'  confided  to 
our  care?  Have  we  done  those  good 
deeds  to  our  race  upon  which  we  can 
retire, — an  '  Estate  of  Beneficence,' — 
from  the  malice  of  the  world,  and 
feel  that  our  deeds  are  our  defenders? 
This  is  the  consolation  of  virtuous 
actions;  is  it  so  of — even  a  virtuous 
— indolence  ? " 

"  You  speak  as  a  preacher,"  said 
Vane ;  "  I  merely  as  a  calculator. 
You  of  virtue  in  affliction,  I  of  a  life 
in  ease." 

"  Well,  then,  if  the  consciousness  of 
perpetual  endeavour  to  advance  onr 
race  be  not  alone  happier  than  the 
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fife  of  ease,  let  us  see  what  this  vaunted 
case  really  is.  Tell  me,  is  it  not  an 
other  name  for  ennui?  This  state  of 
quiescence,  this  objectless,  dreamless 
torpor,  this  transition  du  lit  d  la 
table,  lie  la  table  au  lit ;  what  more 
dreary  and  monotonous  existence 
can  you  devise  ?  Is  it  pleasure  in 
this  inglorious  existence  to  think  that 
you  are  serving  pleasure]  Is  it  free- 
dom to  be  the  slave  to  self]  For  I 
hold,"  continued  Trevylyan,  "  that 
this  jargon  of  '  consulting  happiness,' 
this  cant  of  living  for  ourselves,  is  but 
a  mean  as  well  as  a  false  philosophy. 
Why  this  eternal  reference  to  self?  Is 
self  alone  to  be  consulted  ]  Is  even 
our  happiness,  did  it  truly  consist  in 
repose,  really  the  great  end  of  life  ! 
I  doubt  if  we  cannot  ascend  higher.  I 
doubt  if  we  cannot  .say  with  a  great 
moralist,  'if virtue  be  not  estimable 
in  itself,  we  can  see  nothing  estima- 
ble iu  following  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
bargain.'  But,  in  fact,  repose  is  the 
poorest  of  all  delusion? ;  the  very  act 
of  recurring  to  self,  brings  about  us 
all  those  ills  of  self  from  which,  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  world,  we  can  escape. 
AVe  become  hypochondriacs.  Our  very 
iealth  grows  an  object  of  painful 
jiosses.sion.  We  are  so  desirous  to  be 
well  (for  what  is  retirement  without 
health !)  that  we  are  ever  fancying 
ourselves  ill ;  and,  like  the  man  in 
the  '  Spectator,'  we  weigh  ourselves 
daily,  and  live  but  by  grains  and 
-kruples.     Betiremeut  is  happy  only 


for  the  poet,  for  to  hlni  it  is  no/  retire- 
ment. He  secedes  from  one  world 
but  to  gain  another,  and  he  find*  not 
ennui  in  seclusion :  why  ? — not  because 
seclusion  hath  repoae,  but  because  it 
hath  occupation.  In  one  word,  then, 
I  say  of  action  and  of  indolence,  grant 
the  same  ills  to  both,  and  to  action 
there  is  the  readier  cscapo  or  the 
nobler  consolation." 

Vane  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Ah, 
my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  tapping  his 
snuti-box  with  benevolent  superiority, 
"you  are  much  younger  than  I 
am  ! " 

But  these  conversations,  which 
Trevylyan  and  Vane  often  held  toge- 
ther, dull  as  I  fear  this  specimen  must 
seem  to  the  reader,  ha<l  an  inexpres- 
sible charm  for  Gertrude.  She  loved 
the  lofty  and  generous  vein  of  philo- 
sophy which  Trevylyan  embraced,  and 
which,  while  it  suited  his  ardent  na- 
ture, contrasted  a  demeanour  com- 
monly hard  and  cold  to  all  but  her- 
self And  young  and  tender  as  she 
was,  his  ambition  infused  its  spirit 
into  her  fine  imagination,  and  that 
passion  for  enterprise  which  belongs 
inseparably  to  romance.  She  loved 
to  muse  over  his  future  lot,  and  in 
fancy  to  share  its  toils  and  to  exult 
in  its  triumphs.  And  if  sometimes 
she  asked  herself  whether  a  career  of 
action  might  not  estrange  him  from 
her,  she  had  but  to  turn  her  gaze  upon 
his  watchful  eye, — and  lo,  he  was  by 
her  side  or  at  her  feet  I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


QORCTJM. — THE    TOUR   OF   THB    VIRTUES:    A    PHILOSOPHERS   TALE 


It  was  a  bright  and  cheery  morning 
its  they  gliiied  by  Gorcuni.  The  boats 
pulling  to  the  shore  full  of  fishermen 
and  peasants  in  their  national  cos- 
tume ;  the  breeze,  freshly  rippling  the 
waters ;  the  lightness  of  the  blue  sky; 
the  loud  and  laughing  voices  from 
the  boats;— all  contributed  to  raise 
the  spirit,  and  fill  it  with  that  in- 
describable gladness  which  is  the 
physical  sense  of  life. 

The  tower  of  the  church,  with  its 
long  windows  and  its  round  dial,  rose 
against  the  clear  sky ;  and  on  a  bench 
under  a  green  bush  facing  the  watersat 
ajolly  Hollander,  refreshingthe  breezes 
with  the  fumes  of  his  national  weed. 

"  How  little  it  requires  to  make  a 
journey  pleasant,  when  the  compa- 
nions are  our  friends!  "  said  Gertrude 
as  they  sailed  along.  "  Nothing  can 
be  duller  tJian  these  banks;  nothing 
more  delightful  than  this  voyage." 

"  Yet  what  tries  the  affections  of 
people  for  each  other  so  severely  as  a 
journey  together]"  said  Vane.  "  That 
perpetual  companionship  from  which 
there  is  no  escaping;  that  confine- 
ment, in  all  our  momente  of  ill  humour 
and  listlessness,  with  persons  who  want 
us  to  look  amused — Ah,  it  is  a  severe 
ordeal  for  friendship  to  pass  through! 
A  post-chaise  must  have  jolted  many 
an  intimacy  to  death." 

"You  speak  feelingly,  dear  father," 
said  Gertrude  laughing ;  '•  and,  1  sus- 
pect, with  a  slight  desire  to  be  sarcastic 
upon  us.  Yet,  seriously,  I  should  think 
that  travel  must  be  like  life,  and  that 
good  persons  must  be  always  agree- 
able companions  to  each  other  " 


"  Good  persons,  my  Gertrude !  * 
answered  Vane  with  a  smile.  "  Alas ! 
I  fear  the  good  weary  each  other  quite 
as  much  as  the  bad.  What  say  you, 
Trevylyan, — would  Virtue  be  a  plea- 
sant companion  from  Paris  to  Peters- 
burg? Ah,  I  see  you  intend  to  be  on 
Gertrude's  side  of  the  question.  Well 
now  if  I  tell  you  a  stoiy,  since  stories 
are  so  much  the  fashion  with  you,  in 
which  you  shall  find  that  the  Virtues 
themselves  actually  made  the  expe- 
riment of  a  tour,  will  you  promise  to 
attend  to  the  moral'/" 

"  Oh,  dear  father,  anything  for  a 
story,"  cried  Gertrude;  "especially 
from  you  who  have  not  told  us  one  all 
the  way.  Come,  listen,  Albert;  nay, 
listen  to  your  new  rival." 

And,  pleased  to  see  the  vivacity  of 
the  invalid,  Vane  began  as  follows  : — 

THE    TOUR    OF    THE    VIRTUES. 

A   PIirLOSOPHBR'S  TALE. 

Once  upon  a  time,  several  of  tiio 
Virtues,  weary  of  living  for  ever  with 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  resolved  to 
make  a  little  excursion  ;  accordingly, 
though  they  knew  every  thing  on 
earth  was  very  ill  prepared  to  receive 
them,  tliey  thought  they  might  safely 
venture  on  a  tour  from  AVestminster 
Bridge  to  Richmond :  the  day  was 
fine,  the  wind  in  their  fivvour,  and  as 
to  entertainment, — why  there  seemed, 
according  to  Gertrude,  to  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  any  disagreement  among 
the  Virtues. 

They  took  a  boat  at  Westminster 
Stairs,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to 
push  off,  a  poor  woman,  all  in  rags,  with 
a  child  in    her  srmf  /mplored  their 
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compassion.  Cliarity  put  lior  hantl 
into  luT  reticule,  and  took  out  a  shil- 
ling:. Justice,  turning  round  to  look 
after  the  lu^'gage,  s;iw  the  tolly  wliicli 
Chiirity  was  about  to  commit.  "  Hea- 
vens !"  cried  Justice,  seizing  pcwr 
Charity  by  the  arm,  "  what  are  you 
doing  ?  Have  you  never  read  Political 
Economy  ?  Don't  you  know  that  in- 
discriminate almsgiving  is  only  the 
encouragement  to  Idleness,  the  mother 
ot  Vice  ?  You  a  Virtue,  indeed  ! — I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  Get  along  with  you, 
goo<l  woman  ; — yet  stay,  there  is  a 
ticket  for  soup  at  the  Mendicity  Ho- 
eiety :  they'll  see  if  you're  a  i)roi)er 
ohject  of  compassion."  But  Charity  is 
quicker  than  Justice,  and  slipping  her 
liand  behind  her,  the  poor  woman  got 
the  shilling  and  the  ticket  for  souj)  too. 
Economy  and  Generosity  saw  the  dotible 
gift.  "  \\'hat  waste!"  cried  Kconomy, 
frowning ;  "  what,  a  ticket  and  a 
shilling  !  eitJier  would  have  sufficed." 

"  Either  !"  said  Generosity,  "  tie  ! 
Charity  should  have  given  the  jXKjr 
creature  half-a-crown,  and  Justice  a 
do7,en  tickets!"  So  the  next  ten 
minutes  were  consumed  in  a  quarrel 
between  the  four  Virtues,  which  would 
have  histed  all  the  way  to  Kichmund, 
if  Corn-age  had  not  advised  them  to  get 
on  shore  and  fight  it  out.  Upon  this, 
the  Virtues  suddenly  perceived  they 
had  a  little  forgotten  themselves,  and 
(ienerosity  offering  the  tirst  apology, 
they  made  it  up,  and  went  on  very 
agreeably  for  the  next  mile  or  two. 

The  day  now  grew  a  little  overcast, 
and  a  shower  seemed  at  hand.  Pru- 
dence, who  had  on  a  new  bonnet, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  putting  to 
shore  for  half  an  hour ;  Ccninige  was 
for  braving  the  rain  ;  but,  as  most  of 
the  Virtues  are  ladies.  Prudence  car- 
ried it.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
land,  another  boat  cut  in  before  them 
very  uncivilly,  and  gave  theirs  such  a 
shake,  that  Charity  was  all  but  over- 
board The  company  on  board  the 
uncivil   boat,   who  evidently  thoucrht 


the  Virtues  extremely  low  persons 
for  they  had  nothing  very  fiLshionahle 
about  the.r  exterior,  burst  nut  laugh- 
ing at  Charity's  diM-omposiire,  t'spe- 
fially  as  a  large  basket  full  of  lauis, 
which  Charity  carrie<l  with  her  tor  any 
lumgry-lookini;  children  she  n.igbt 
encounter  at  Richmond,  fell  pounce 
into  thf  water.  Courage  was  all  on 
fire ;  he  twisted  his  mustache,  and 
would  have  made  an  onset  on  the 
enemy,  if,  to  his  great  indignation. 
Meekness  had  not  forestalled  him,  by 
stepping  mildly  into  the  hostile  boat 
and  offering  both  cheeks  to  the  foe. 
'Iliis  was  too  much  even  for  the  in- 
civility of  the  boatmen ;  they  made 
their  excuses  to  the  Virtues,  and 
Courage,  who  is  no  bully,  thought 
himself  bound  discontentedly  to  ac- 
cept thim.  liiit  oh  !  if  you  had  seeu 
how  Courage  used  Meekness  after- 
wards, you  could  not  have  believetl  it 
possible  that  one  Virtue  could  be  so 
enraged  with  anotlier  I  This  qiiaiTcl 
between  the  two  threw  a  damjion  the 
party ;  and  they  procteded  on  their 
voyage,  when  the  shower  was  over, 
with  anything  but  cordiality.  I  spare 
you  the  little  s<|uahbles  that  took 
place  in  the  general  conversiition — 
how  Economy  found  fault  with  all  the 
villas  by  the  way ;  and  Temjierance 
expressed  becoming  indigtiation  at 
the  luxuries  c{  the  City  barge,  'i'hcy 
arrived  at  Richmond,  and  Teni])er- 
ance  was  appointed  to  order  the  din- 
nc;  meanwhile  Hospitality,  walking 
in  the  garden,  /ell  in  with  a  large 
party  of  Irishmen,  and  asked  them  to 
join  the  repast. 

Imagine  the  long  faces  of  Economy 
and  Prudence,  when  they  saw  the  ad- 
dition to  the  company.  Hospitality 
was  all  spirits,  he  rublK'd  his  hands 
and  Cidled  for  cham)>agne  with  the 
tone  of  a  younger  brother.  Tem- 
perance soon  grew  scandalised,  and 
Modesty  herself  coloured  at  some  of 
the  jokes;  but  Hospitality,  who  was 
now  half  seas  over,  called  tlie  one  • 
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milksop,  and  swore  at  the  other  as  a 
prnde.  Away  went  the  hours ;  it  was 
time  to  return,  and  they  made  down 
to  the  water-side  thoroughly  out  of 
temper  with  one  another,  Economy 
and  Generosity  quarrelling  all  the  way 
about  the  bill  and  the  waiters.  To 
make  up  the  sum  of  their  mortifica- 
tion, they  passed  a  boat  where  all  the 
company  were  in  the  best  possible 
spirits,  laughing  and  whooping  like 
mad  ;  and  discovered  these  jolly  com- 
panions to  be  two  or  three  agreeable 
Vices,  who  had  put  themselves  under 
the  management  of  Good  Temper. 
So  you  see,  Gertrude,  that  even  the 
Virtues  may  fall  at  loggerheads  with 
each  other,  and  pass  a  very  sad  time 
of  it,  if  they  happen  to  be  of  opposite 
dispositions,  and  have  forgotten  to 
take  Good  Temper  along  with  them. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Gertrude,  "  but  you 
have  overloaded  your  boat ;  too  many 
Virtues  might  contradict  one  another, 
but  not  a  few." 

"  Voild,  ce  que  je  veux  dire"  said 
Vane.  "  But  listen  to  the  sequel  of  my 
tale,  which  now  takes  a  new  moral." 

At  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  after 
a  long,  sulky  silence.  Prudence  said, 
with  a  thoughtful  air,  "My  dear 
friends,  I  have  been  thinking  that  as 
\ong  as  we  keep  so  entirely  together, 
never  mixing  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  shall  waste  our  lives  in 
quarrelling  amongst  ourselves,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  still  less  liked 
and  sought  after  than  we  already  are. 
You  know  that  we  are  none  of  us 
popular  ;  every  one  is  quite  contented 
to  see  us  represented  in  a  vaudeville, 
or  described  in  an  essay.  Charity, 
indeed,  has  her  name  often  taken  in 
vain  at  a  bazaar,  or  a  subscription ; 
and  the  miser  as  often  talks  of  the 
duty  he  owes  to  me,  when  he  sends 
the  stranger  from  his  door,  or  his 
grandson  to  gaol :  but  still  we  only 
re.semble  so  many  wild  beasts,  whom 
every  body  likes  to  see,  but  nobody 
c*res   to  poBseM.      Now,    I   propose. 


that  we  should  all  separate  and  tak* 
up  our  abode  with  some  mortal  or 
j  other  for  a  year,  with  the  power  of 
changing  at  the  end  of  that  time 
should  we  not  feel  ourselves  comfort- 
able; that  is,  should  we  not  find  that 
we  do  all  the  good  we  intend  :  let  us 
try  the  experiment,  and  on  this  day 
twelvemonths  let  us  all  meet,  under 
the  largest  oak  in  Windsor  Forest, 
and  recount  what  has  befallen  us."' 
Prudence  ceased,  as  she  alwaj's  does 
when  she  has  said  enough ;  and,  de- 
lighted at  the  project,  the  Virtues 
agreed  to  adopt  it  on  the  spot.  They 
were  enchanted  at  the  idea  of  setting 
up  for  themselves,  and  each  not  doubt- 
ing his  or  her  success :  for  Economy 
in  her  heart  thought  Generosity  no 
Virtue  at  all,  and  Meekness  looked 
on  Courage  as  little  better  than  a 
heathen. 

Generosity,  being  the  most  eager 
and  active  of  all  the  Virtues,  set  off 
first  on  his  journey.  Justice  followed, 
and  kept  up  with  him,  though  at  a 
more  even  pace.  Charity,  never  heard 
a  sigh,  or  saw  a  squalid  face,  but 
she  stayed  to  cheer  and  console  the 
sufferer; — a  kindness  which  some- 
what retarded  her  progress. 

Courage  espied  a  travelling  carriage, 
with  a  man  and  his  wife  in  it  quar- 
relling most  conjugally,  and  he  civilly 
begged  he  might  be  permitted  to 
occupy  the  vacant  .seat  opposite  the 
lady.  Economy  still  lingered,  in- 
quiring for  the  cheapest  inns.  Poor 
Modesty  looked  round  and  sighed, 
on  finding  herself  so  near  to  London, 
where  she  was  almost  wholly  un- 
known ;  but  resolved  to  bend  her 
course  thither,  for  two  reasons :  first, 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thing;  and, 
secondly,  not  liking  to  expose  herself 
to  any  risks  by  ajourney  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Prudence,  though  the  first  to 
project,  was  the  last  to  execute ;  and 
therefore  resolved  to  remain  where  shfl 
was  for  that  night,  and  take  dayliglil 
for  her  travels. 
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The  year  rolled  on,  ami  the  Virtues, ' 
punctual    to   the   appointment,   met  [ 
under  the   oak-tree ;   they  all   c;ime 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  excepting  | 
Economy,  who  had  got  into  a  return  i 
post-chaise,    the     horses     to    which,  ■ 
having  been  forty  miles  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  had  foundered  by  the 
way,  and   retarded    her  journey  till 
night  set  in.    The  Virtues  looked  Kid 
and  sorrowful,  as  peojile  are  wont  to 
do  after  a  long  and  fruitless  journey; 
and,  somehow  or  other,  such  w;us  the 
wearing  effect  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  world,  that  they  appeared  won- 
derfully diminished  in  size. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Generosity,"  said 
Prudence,  with  a  sigh,  "as  you  were 
the  first  to  set  out  on  your  travels, 
pray  let  us  hear  your  adventures 
first." 

"  You  must  know,  my  dear  sisters," 
said  Generosity,  "  that  I  had  not  gone 
many  miles  from  you  before  I  came  to 
a  small  country  town,  in  which  a 
marching  regiment  was  quartered, 
and  at  an  open  window  I  beheld,  lean- 
ing over  a  gentleman's  chair,  the  most 
beautiful  creature  imagination  ever 
pictured  :  her  eyes  shone  out  like  two 
suns  of  perfect  happiness,  and  she  was 
almost  cheerful  enough  to  have  passed 
for  Good  Temper  herself.  The  gen- 
tleman, over  whose  chair  she  leaned, 
was  her  husband  ;  they  had  been  mar- 
ried six  weeks ;  he  was  a  lieutenant 
with  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  besides 
his  pay.  Greatly  afl'ected  by  their 
poverty,  I  instantly  determined,  with- 
out a  second  thought,  to  ensconce 
myself  in  the  heart  of  this  charming 
girl.  During  the  first  hour  in  my 
new  residence  I  made  many  wise  re- 
flections, such  as — that  Love  never 
was  80  perfect  as  when  accompanied 
by  Poverty ;  what  a  vulgar  error  it 
was  to  call  the  umarried  state  '  Single 
Blessedness;'  how  wrong  it  was  of  us 
Virtues  never  to  have  tried  the  mar- 
riage bond ;  and  what  a  falsehood  it 
was  to  say  that  husbands  neglected 


theii  wives,  for  never  v&a  there  any- 
thing in  nature  so  devoted  !is  the  love 
of  a  husband — six  weeks  married  ! 

"  The  next  morning,  before  break- 
fast, as  the  charming  Fanny  waH 
waiting  for  her  husband,  who  had 
not  yet  finished  his  toilette,  a  j)oor, 
wretche<l-looking  object  appeared  at 
the  window,  tearing  her  hair  and 
wringing  her  hands;  her  husband 
had  that  morning  been  dragged  to 
prison,  and  her  seven  children  had 
fought  for  the  last  mouldy  crust. 
Prompted  by  me,  Fanny,  without  in- 
quiring further  into  the  matter,  drew 
from  her  silken  purse  a  five-pound 
note,  and  gave  it  to  the  beggar,  who 
departed  more  amazed  than  grateful. 
Soon  after  the  lieutenant  appeared, — 
'  What  the  d 1,  another  bill !'  mut- 
tered he,  as  he  tore  the  yellow  wafer 
from  a  large,  square,  folded,  bluish 
piece  of  paper.  'Oh,  ah!  confound 
the  fellow,  he  must  be  paid.  I  must 
trouble  you,  Fanny,  for  fifteen  pounds 
to  pay  this  saddlers  bill.' 

"'Fifteen  pounds,  love?'  stam- 
mered Fanny,  blushing. 

" '  Yes,  dearest,  the  fifteen  pounds 
I  gave  you  yesterday.' 

" '  I  have  only  ten  pounds,'  said 
Fanny,  hesitatingly,  'for  such  a  poor, 
wretched-looking  creature  was  here 
just  now,  that  I  was  obliged  to  giv-» 
her  five  pounds.' 

"'Five  pounds?  good  Heavens  I 
exclaimed  the  astonished  husband; 
'  I  shall  have  no  more  money  this 
three  weeks.'  He  frowned,  he  bit  his 
lips,  nay  he  even  wrung  his  hands, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room; 
worse  still,  he  broke  forth  with  — 
*  Surely,  madam,  you  did  not  suppose, 
when  you  married  a  lieutenant  in  a 
marching  regiment,  that  he  could 
alTord  to  indulge  in  the  whim  of  giving 
five  pounds  to  every  mendicant  who 
held  out  her  hand  to  you  ?  You  did 
not,  I  say,  madam,  imagine  — '  but 
the  bridegroom  was  interrupted  by 
the  convulsive  sobs  of  his  wife :  it  wqfT 
s  2 
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tlieir  first  quarrel,  they  were  but  six 
weeks  married ;  he  looked  at  her  for 
one  moment  sternly,  the  next  he  was 
at  her  feet.  '  Forgive  me,  dearest 
Fanny, — forgive  me,  for  I  cannot  for- 
give myself.  I  was  too  great  a  wretch 
to  say  what  I  did  ;  and  do  believe,  my 
own  Fanny,  that  while  I  may  be  too 
poor  to  indulge  you  in  it,  I  do  from  my 
heart  admire  so  noble,  so  di-sinterested, 
a  generosity.'  Not  a  little  proud  did 
I  feel  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
exemplary  husband's  admiration  for 
his  amiable  wife,  and  sincerely  did  I 
rejoice  at  having  taken  up  my  aljode 
with  these  -poor  people.  But  not  to 
tire  you,  my  dear  sisters,  with  the 
minutiae  of  detail,  1  shall  briefly  say 
tliat  things  did  not  long  remain  in 
this  delightful  position ;  for,  before 
many  months  had  elapsed,  poor  Fanny 
had  to  bear  with  her  husband's  in- 
creased and  more  frequent  storms  of 
passion,  unfoUowed  by  any  halcyon 
and  honeymoon  suings  for  forgive- 
ness :  for  at  my  instigation  every 
shilling  went ;  and  when  there  were 
no  more  to  go,  her  trinkets,  and  even 
her  clotlies  followed.  The  lieutenant 
became  a  complete  brute,  and  even 
allowed  his  unbridled  tongue  to  call 
me — me,  sisters,  ine! — '  heartless  Ex- 
travagance.' His  despicable  brother- 
officers,  and  their  gossiping  wives, 
were  no  better;  for  they  did  nothing 
but  animadvert  upon  my  Fanny's 
ostentation  and  al)8urdity,  for  by  such 
names  had  they  the  impertinence  to 
call  me.  Thus  grieved  to  the  soul  to 
find  myself  the  cause  of  all  poor 
Fanny's  misfortunes,  1  resolved  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  leave  her,  being 
tliorouglily  convinced  that,  however 
amiable  and  praisewortliy  I  might  be 
in  my.sclf,  I  was  totally  unfit  to  be 
bosom  friend  and  adviser  to  the  wife 
of  a  lieutenant  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment, with  only  a  hundred  pounds 
a- year  besides  his  pay." 

The  Virtues  groaned  their  sympa- 
thy with  tha  unfortunate  Fanny  ;  and 


Prudence,  turning  to  Justice,  said,  "  I 
long  to  hear  what  you  have  been 
doing,  for  I  am  certain  you  cannot 
have  occasioned  harm  to  any  one." 

Justice  shook  lier  head  and  said, 
"  Alas !  I  find  that  there  are  times 
and  places  when  even  I  do  better  not 
to  appear,  as  a  short  account  of  my 
adventures  will  prove  to  you.  No 
sooner  had  I  left  you  than  I  instantly 
repaired  to  India,  and  took  up  my 
abode  with  a  Brahmin.  I  was  much 
shocked  hy  the  dreadful  inequalities 
of  condition  that  reigned  in  the  seve- 
ral castes,  and  I  longed  to  relieve  the 
poor  Pariah  from  his  ignominious 
destiny, — accordingly  I  set  seriously 
to  work  on  reform.  I  insisted  upoD 
the  iniquity  of  abandoning  men  fron^ 
their  birth  to  an  irremediable  state  of 
contempt,  from  which  no  virtue  could 
exalt  them.  The  Brahmins  looked 
upon  my  Brahmin  with  inelFable  hor- 
ror. They  called  rtie  the  most  wicked 
of  vices ;  they  saw  no  distinction  be- 
tween Justice  and  Atheism.  I  uprooted 
their  society  —  that  was  sufficient 
crime.  But  the  worst  was,  that  the 
Pariahs  themselves  regarded  me  with 
suspicion  ;  they  thought  it  unnatural 
in  a  Brahmin  to  care  for  a  Pariah ! 
And  one  called  me '  Madness ;'  another, 
'  Ambition ;'  and  a  third, '  The  Desire 
to  innovate.'  My  poor  Brahmin  led 
a  miserable  life  of  it ;  when  one  day, 
after  observing,  at  my  dictation,  that 
he  thought  a  Pariah's  life  as  much 
entitled  to  respect  as  a  cow's,  he  was 
hurried  away  by  thepriestsand  secretly 
broiled  on  the  altar,as  a  fitting  reward 
for  his  sacrilege.  I  lied  hither  in  great 
tribulation,  persuaded  that  in  some 
countries  even  Justice  may  do  harm." 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Charity,  not 
waiting  to  be  asked,  "  I  grieve  to  say 
that  I  was  silly  enough  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  an  old  lady  in  Dublin, 
who  never  knew  wliat  discretion  was, 
and  always  acted  from  impulse ;  my 
instigation  was  irresistible,  and  the 
money  she  gave  in  her  drives  through 
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<Kc  siil)ufT)s  rt  f>ii1)Iiii  was  so  lavislily 
spent,  that  it  kept  all  the  rascals  of 
the  city  in  idleness  and  whisky.  I 
found,  to  nij'  great  horror,  that  I  was 
a  main  cause  of  a  terrible  epidemic, 
and  that  to  give  alms  without  dis- 
cretion was  to  spread  poverty  without 
help.  I  left  the  city  when  my  year 
was  out,  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  just  at  the  time  when  1  was  most 
wanted." 

"  And  oh,"  cried  Hospitality,  "  I 
went  to  Ireland  also.  I  fixed  my 
abode  with  a  squireen  ;  I  ruined  him 
in  a  year,  and  only  left  him  because 
he  had  no  longer  a  hovel  to  keep 
me  in." 

"  As  for  myself,"  said  Temperance. 
"I  entered  the  breast  of  an  English 
legislatoi,  md  he  brought  in  a  bill 
againt;t  alehouses ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  labourers  took  to  gin, 
and  I  have  been  forced  to  confess, 
that  Temperance  m4y  be  too  zealous 
when  she  dictates  too  vehemently  to  , 
others." 

"  Well,"  said  Courage,  keeping 
more  in  the  back-ground  than  he  had 
ever  done  before,  and  looking  rather 
ashamod  of  himself,  "  that  travelling 
carriage  1  got  into  belonged  to  a  i 
German  general  and  his  wife,  who 
were  returning  to  their  own  country. 
Growing  very  cold  as  we  proceeded, 
she  wrapped  me  up  in  a  polonaise ;  \ 
but  the  cold  increasing,  I  inadvert-  j 
entl)' crept  into  her  bosom;  once  there 
I  could  not  get  out,  and  from  thence- 
forward the  poor  general  had  consider- 
ably the  worst  of  it.  She  became  so 
provoking,  that  I  wondered  how  he 
I'ould  refrain  from  an  explosion.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  did  at  last  threaten  to 
get  out  of  the  carriage;  upon  which, 
rou.sed  by  me,  she  collared  him — and 
conquered.  When  he  got  to  his  own 
district  things  grew  wor.se,  for  if  any 
aid-decamp  offended  her  she  insisted 
that  he  might  be  publicly  repri- 
manded; and  should  tlie  poor  general 
refuse,  shu  w^uld  with  her  own  hands 


confer  a  caning  upon  the  dclintiucu. 
The  additiiinai  force  she  had  gained 
in  me  was  too  much  odds  ag:un^t  the 
poor  gener.il,  and  ho  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  six  months  after  my  liai-non 
with  his  wife.  She  after  this  became 
80  dreaded  and  detested,  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  poison  her; 
this  daunted  even  me,  so  1  left  her 
without  delay, —  el  me  void!" 

"  Humph!  '  said  Meekness,  with  an 
air  of  triumph ;  "  I,  at  least,  hove 
been  more  successful  than  you.  Ou 
seeing  much  in  the  papers  of  the 
cruelties  practised  by  the  Turks  on 
the  Greeks,  I  thought  my  presence 
would  enable  the  poor  sufierers  to 
bear  their  misfortunes  calmly.  I  went 
to  Greece,  then,  at  a  moment,  when  a 
well-planned  and  practicable  scheme 
of  emancipating  themselves  from  the 
Turkish  yoke  was  arousing  their 
youth.  Without  confining  myself  to 
one  individual,  I  flitted  from  breast 
to  breast;  I  meekened  the  whole 
nation;  my  remonstrances  against 
the  insurrection  succeeded,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  a  whole 
people  ready  to  be  killed,  or  strangle! 
with  the  most  Christian  resignation 
in  the  world." 

The  Virtues,  who  had  been  a  little 
cheered  by  the  opening  self-compla- 
cency of  Meekness,  would  not,  to  her 
great  a.stonisliment,  allow  that  she 
had  succeeded  a  whit  more  happily 
than  her  sisters,  and  called  next  upon 
Modesty  for  her  confession. 

"  You  know,"  said  that  amiable 
young  lady,  "  that  I  went  to  London 
in  search  of  a  situation.  I  spent  three 
months  of  the  twelve  in  going  from 
hou.se  to  hou.se,  but  I  could  not  get  a 
single  person  to  receive  me.  The 
ladies  declared  they  never  saw  so  old- 
fashioned  a  gawkey,  and  civilly  re- 
commended me  to  their  abigails  ;  thft 
abigails  turned  me  round  with  a  stare, 
and  then  pushed  me  down  to  ..he 
kitchen  and  the  fat  scullion-maids; 
vho  a.ssured  me,  that  'in  the  respect- 
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lil>le  families  they  had  the  honour  to 
live  iu,  they  had  never  even  heard  of 
my  name.'  One  young  housemaid, 
just  from  the  country,  did  indeed 
receive  me  with  some  sort  of  civility; 
but  she  very  soon  lost  me  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall.  I  now  took  refuge  with 
the  other  sex,  as  the  least  uncourte- 
ou8.  I  was  fortunate,  enough  to  find 
a  young  gentleman  of  remarkable 
talents,  who  welcomed  me  with  open 
arms.  He  was  full  of  learning,  gen- 
tleness, and  honesty.  I  had  only  one 
rival — Ambition.  We  both  contended 
for  an  absolute  empire  over  him. 
Whatever  Ambition  suggested,  I 
damped.  Did  Ambition  urge  him  to 
begin  a  book,  I  persuaded  him  it  was 
not  worth  publication.  Did  he  get 
up,  full  of  knowledge,  and  instigated 
oy  my  rival  to  make  a  speech  (for  he 
wa-s  in  parliament),  I  shocked  him 
with  the  sense  of  his  assurance — I 
made  his  voice  droop  and  his  accents 
falter.  At  last,  with  an  indignant 
sigh,  my  rival  left  him ;  he  retired 
into  the  country,  took  orders,  and 
renounced  a  career  he  had  fondly 
hoped  would  be  serviceable  to  others ; 
but  finding  I  did  not  suffice  for 
his  happiness,  and  piqued  at  his 
melancholy,  I  left  him  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  he  has  since  taken  to 
drinking!" 

The  eye.i  of  the  Virtues  were  all 
turned  to  Prudence.     She  was  their, 


last  hope — "  I  am  just  where  1  set 
out,"  said  that  discreet  Virtue ,  "  I 
have  done  neither  good  nor  harm.  To 
avoid  temptation,  I  went  and  lived 
with  a  hermit,  to  whom  I  soon  found 
that  I  could  be  of  no  use  beyond 
warning  him  not  to  overboil  his  pea- 
and  lentils,  not  to  leave  his  door  open 
when  a  .storm  threatened,  and  not  to 
fill  his  pitc<lier  too  full  at  the  neigh- 
bouring spring.  I  am  thus  the  only 
one  of  you  that  never  did  harm  ;  but 
only  because  I  am  the  only  one  of  you 
that  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  it !  In  a  word,"  continued  Pru- 
dence, thoughtfully,  —  ••  in  a  word, 
my  friends,  circumstances  are  neces- 
ce-ssary  to  the  Virtues  themselves. 
Had,  for  instance,  Economy  changed 
with  Generosity,  and  gone  to  the  poor 
lieutenant's  wife,  and  had  I  lodged  with 
the  Irish  squireen  instead  of  Hospi- 
tality, what  misfortunes  would  have 
been  saved  to  both  !  Alas !  I  perceive 
we  lose  all  our  efficacy  when  we  are 
misplaced  ;  and  then,  though  in  reality 
Virtues,  we  operate  as  Vices.  Cir- 
cumstances must  be  favourable  to  our 
exertions,  and  harmonious  with  our 
nature ;  and  we  lose  our  very  divinity 
unless  Wi.sdom  direct  our  footsteps  to 
the  home  we  should  inhabit,  and  the 
dispositions  we  should  govern." 

The  story  was  ended,  and  the  tra- 
vellers began  to  dispute  about  iti 
moral.     Here  let  us  leave  them. 
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CHAPTEU  VII. 


OOLOOHE. — THE    TRACES    OF    THE    ROMAN    YOKE. THE   OBURCB    OF   ST.  MARIA. — 

TREVYIiYAN's    REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    MONASTIC    LIFE. — THV    TOMB    OF    TUB 
THREE    KINGS. — AN    KVENINO   EXCURSION    ON    THE    IIHINE. 


Rome — maijnificent  Rome!  wherever 
the  pilgrim  wends,  the  traces  of  thy 
dominion  greet  his  eyes.  Still,  in  the 
heart  of  the  bold  German  race,  is 
graven  the  print  of  the  eagle's  claws ; 
and  amidst  the  haunted  regions  of  the 
Rhine  we  pause  to  wonder  at  the  great 
monuments  of  the  Italian  yoke. 

At  Cologne  our  travellers  rested  for 
some  days.  They  were  in  the  city  to 
which  the  camp  of  Marcus  Agrippa 
had  given  birth :  that  spot  had  re- 
sounded with  the  armed  tread  of  the 
legions  of  Trajan.  In  that  city,  Vitel- 
lius,  Sylvanus,  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors. By  that  church,  did  the  latter 
receive  his  death. 

As  they  pa!>sed  round  the  door,  they 
saw  some  peasants  loitering  on  the 
s;icred  ground  ;  and  when  they  noted 
the  delicate  cheek  of  Gertrude,  they 
uttered  their  salutations  viih  more 
than  common  respect.  Where  they 
then  were,  the  building  swept  round 
iu  a  circular  form ;  and  at  it.s  b;ise  it 
i.s  supposed,  by  tradition,  to  retain 
something  of  the  ancient  Koman  ma- 
sonry. Just  before  them  rose  the 
spire  of  a  plain  and  unadorned  church 
— singularly  contrasting  the  pomp  of 
the  old,  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
innovating,  creed. 

The  Church  of  St.  Maria  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Capitol ;  and 
the  place  retains  the  Roman  name ; 
and  still  something  in  the  aspect  of 
the  people  betrays  the  hereditarj- 
blood. 

Gertrude,  whose  nature  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  venerating  charac- 


ter, was  fond  of  visiting  tlie  old  Gothic 
churches,  which,  with  so  eloquent  a 
moral,  unite  the  living  with  the  dead. 
"  Pause  for  a  moment,"  said  Tre- 
vylyan,  before  they  entered  the  church 
of  St.  Mary.  "  What  recollection.-* 
crowd  upon  us !  On  the  bite  of  the 
Roman  Capitol,  a  Christian  church 
and  a  convent  are  erected  !  By  whom  ] 
The  mother  of  Charles  Martol — the 
Conqueror  of  the  Saracen — the  anh 
hero  of  Christendom  itself!  And  to 
these  scenes  and  calm  retreats,  to  the 
cloisters  of  the  convent  once  belong- 
ing to  this  church,  fled  the  bruised 
spirit  of  a  royal  suflerer — the  victim 
of  Richelieu  —  the  unfortunate  and 
ambitious  Jlary  de  Medicis.  Ala-s ! 
the  cell  and  the  convent  are  but  a 
vain  emblem  of  that  desire  to  fly  to 
God  which  belongs  to  Distress ;  the 
solitude  soothes,  but  the  monotony 
recalls,  regret.  And  for  my  own  part, 
in  my  frequent  tours  through  Catho- 
lic countries,  I  never  saw  the  still 
walls  iu  which  monastic  vanity  hoped 
to  shut  out  the  world,  but  a  melan- 
choly came  over  me  !  What  hearts  at 
war  with  themselves  ! — what  unceas- 
ing regrets! — what  pinings  after  the 
p:i8t ! — what  long  and  beautiful  years 
devoted  to  a  moral  grave,  by  a  mo- 
mentaiy  ra.shness  —  an  impulse  —  s 
disappointment !  But  in  these  churches 
the  les.son  is  more  impressive  au<l  less 
sad.  The  weary  heart  has  ceased  to 
ache — the  burning  pulses  are  still  — 
the  troubled  spirit  has  flown  to  the 
only  rest  which  is  not  a  deceit.  Power 
and  love — hope  and  fear — avarice— 
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ambition.,  tliey  are  quenclied  at  last ! 
Death  is  tlie  only  monasU>ry — the 
*oml)  is  the  only  cell." 

"  Your  jiassion  is  ever  for  active 
Me,"  said  Gertrude.  "  You  allow  no 
charm  to  solitude,  and  cjnvemplation 
to  you  seems  torture.  If  any  great 
Borrow  ever  come  upon  you,  you  will 
never  retire  to  seclusion  as  its  balm. 
You  will  plunge  into  the  world,  and 
lo.se  your  individual  existence  in  the 
universal  rush  of  life." 

"Ah,  talk  not  of  sorrow!"  said 
Trevylyan,  wildly,—"  let  us  enter  the 
church." 

They  went  afterwards  to  the  cele- 
brated cathedral,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  architectural 
triumphs  of  Germany;  but  it  is  yet 
more  worthy  of  notice  from  the  Pil- 
grim of  Romance  than  the  searcher 
after  antiquity,  for  here,  behind  the 
grand  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne  —  the  three  wor- 
shii)pers,  whom  tradition  humbled  to 
our  Saviour.  Legend  is  rife  with  a 
thousand  tales  of  the  relics  of  this 
tomb.  The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne 
are  the  tutelary  names  of  that  golden 
superstition,  which  has  often  more 
votaries  than  the  religion  itself  from 
which  it  springs :  and  to  Gertrude 
ihe  simple  story  of  Lucille  sufficed  to 
make  her  for  the  moment  credulous 
of  tlie  sanctity  of  the  spot.  Behind  the 
tomb  three  Gothic  windows  cast  their 
"dim,  religious  light"  over  the  tes- 
Belaled  pavement  and  along  the  Ionic 
pillars.  They  found  some  of  the  more 
credulous  believers  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  relics  kneeling  before  the  tomb, 
and  they  arrested  their  steps,  fearful 
to  disturb  the  superstition  which  is 
never  without  something  of  sanctity 
when  contented  with  prayer,  and  for- 
getful of  persecution.  The  bones  of 
the  iMagi  are  still  supposed  to  conse- 
crate the  tomb,  and  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  monument  the  artist  has 
delineated  their  adorai/iou  to  the  in- 
fant Saviour. 


That  evening  came  on  with  a  stil. 
and  tranquil  beauty,  and  as  the  sun 
hastened  to  its  close  they  launched 
their  boat  for  an  hour  or  two's  excur- 
sion upon  the  Rhine.  Gertrude  was  in 
that  happy  mood  when  the  quiet  of 
nature  is  enjoyed  like  a  bath  for  the 
soul,  and  the  presence  of  him  she  so 
idolised  deepened  that  stillness  into 
a  more  delicious  and  subduing  calm. 
Little  did  she  dream  as  the  boat 
glided  over  the  water,  and  the  towers 
of  Cologne  rose  in  the  blue  air  of 
evening,  how  few  M'ere  those  hours 
that  divided  her  from  the  tomb  !  But, 
in  looking  back  to  the  life  of  one  we 
have  loved,  how  dear  is  the  thought 
that  the  latter  days  were  the  days  of 
light,  that  the  cloud  never  chilled  the 
beauty  of  the  setting  sun,  and  that  if 
the  years  of  existence  were  brief,  all 
that  existence  has  most  tender,  most 
sacred,  was  crowded  into  that  space ! 
Nothing  dark,  then,  or  bitter,  rests 
with  our  remembrance  of  the  lost ;  we 
are  the  mourners,  but  pity  is  not  for 
the  mourned  —  our  grief  is  purely 
selfish ;  when  we  turn  to  its  object, 
the  hues  of  happiness  are  round  it, 
and  that  very  love  which  is  the  parent 
of  our  woe  was  the  consolation — the 
triumph — of  the  departed ! 

The  majestic  Rhine  was  calm  as  a 
lake ;  the  'splashing  of  the  oar  only 
broke  the  stillness,  and,  after  a  long 
pause  in  their  conversation,  Gertrude, 
putting  her  hand  on  Trevylyan's  arm, 
reminded  him  of  a  promised  story  : 
for  he  too  had  moods  of  abstraction, 
from  which,  in  her  turn,  she  loved  to 
lure  him ;  and  his  voice  to  her  had 
become  a  sort  of  want. 

"  Let  it  be,"  said  she,  "  a  tale  suited 
to  the  hour;  no  fierce  tradition — nay, 
no  grotesque  fal)le,  but  of  the  tenderer 
dye  of  superstition.  Let  it  be  of  love, 
of  woman's  love — of  the  love  that  de- 
fies the  grave :  for  surely  even  after 
death  it  lives;  and  heaven  would 
scarcely  be  heaven  if  memory  wer« 
bani.shed  from  its  blessings." 
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•  I  recollect,"  said  Trevylyan,  after 
a  slight  pause,  "a  short  Qerman 
legend,  the  simplicity  of  which  touched 
me  much  when  I  heard  it;  but," 
added  he  with  a  slight  smile,  "so 
much  more  faithful  appears  in   the 
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legend  the  love  of  the  woman  than 
that  of  tlie  man,  that  /  at  lea»it  ought 
scarcely  to  recite  it." 

"  Nay,"  said  Gertrude  tenderly, 
"the  fault  of  the  inconstant  only 
heigh  tens  our  gratitude  to  the  faithful" 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


THS   8001.   IN    POROATORT  ;    OB,    LOVK    STKONOKR    THAN    DKATH. 


Thb  angels  strung  their  harps  in 
Heaven,  and  their  music  went  up 
like  a  stream  of  odours  to  the  pa- 
vilions of  the  Most  High.  But  the 
harp  of  Seralim  was  sweeter  than 
that  of  his  fellows,  and  the  Voice  of 
the  Invisible  One  (for  the  angels 
themselves  know  not  the  glories  of 
Jehovah — only  far  in  the  depths  of 
Heaven  they  see  one  Unsleeping  Eye 
watching  for  ever  over  Creation)  was 
heard  saying — 

"  Ask  a  gift  for  the  love  that  bums 
in  thy  song,  and  it  shall  be  given 
thee." 

And  Seralim  answered — 

"  There  are  in  that  place  which  men 
call  Purgatory,  and  which  is  the  escape 
from  Hell,  but  the  painful  porch  of 
Heaven,  many  snuls  that  adore  Thee, 
and  yet  are  punished  justly  for  their 
sins ;  grant  me  the  boon  to  visit  them 
at  times,  and  solace  their  suffering  by 
the  hymns  of  the  harp  that  is  con- 
secrated to  Thee ! " 

And  the  Voice  answered — 

"  Thy  prayer  is  heard,  0  gentlest 
of  the  angels!  and  it  seems  good  to 
Him  who  chastises  but  from  love.  Go ! 
Thou  hast  thy  will." 

Then  the  angel  sang  the  praises  of 
God ;  and  when  the  song  was  done  he 
rose  from  his  azure  throne  at  the  I 
right  hand  of  Gabriel,  and,  spreading  | 
his  rainbow  wings,  he  flew  to  that  i 
melancholy  orb  which,  nearest  to , 
"jirth,  echoes  with  the  shrieks  of  souls  j 


that  by  torture  become  pure.  Therv. 
the  uuhapi>y  ones  see  from  afar  the 
bright  courts  they  are  hereafter  to 
obtain,  and  the  shapes  of  glorious 
beings,  who,  fresh  from  the  Fountains 
of  Immortality,  walk  amidst  the  gar- 
dens of  Paradise,  and  feel  that  their 
happiness  hath  no  morrow ; — and  this 
thought  consoles  amidst  their  tor- 
ments, and  makes  the  true  diflerence 
between  Purgatory  and  Hell. 

Then  the  angel  folded  his  wings, 
and,  entering  the  crystal  gates,  sat 
down  upon  a  blasted  rock  and  struck 
his  divine  lyre,  and  a  peace  fell  over 
the  wretched ;  the  demon  ceased  to 
torture,  and  the  victim  to  wail.  As 
sleep  to  the  mourners  of  earth  was 
the  song  of  the  angel  to  the  souls  of 
the  purifying  star:  one  only  voice 
amidst  the  general  stillness  seemed 
not  lulled  by  the  angel ;  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  woman,  and  it  continued  to 
cry  out  with  a  sharp  cry — 

"  Oh,  Adenheim,  Adenheim !  moom 
not  for  the  lost ! " 

The  angel  struck  chord  after  chord, 
till  his  most  skilful  melodies  were 
exhausted ;  but  still  the  solitary 
voice,  unheeding — unconscious  of — 
the  sweetest  harp  of  the  angel  choir, 
cried  out — 

"  Oh,  Adenheim,  Adenheim  I  mourn 
not  for  the  lost!" 

Then  Seralim's  interest  was  arooseo, 
and  approaching  the  spot  whence  the 
voice   came,   he   saw  the  spirit  of  u 
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young  and  beautiful  girl  chained  to  a 
rock,  and  the  demons  lying  idly  by. 
And  Seralim  said  to  the  demons, 
"Doth  the  song  lull  ye  thus  to 
restl" 

And  they  answered,  "  Her  care  for 
another  is  bitterer  than  all  our  tor- 
ments ;  therefore  are  we  idle." 

Then  the  angel  approached  the 
spirit,  and  said  in  a  voice  which  stilled 
her  crj' — for  in  what  state  do  we 
outlive  sympathy]  "Wherefore,  0 
daughter  of  earth !  wherefore  wail- 
est  thou  with  the  same  plaintive 
wail?  and  why  doth  the  harp 
that  soothes  the  most  guilty  of  thy 
compai'ions,  fail  in  its  melody  with 
thee?" 

"  Oh,  radiant  stranger,"  answered 
the  poor  spirit,  "  thou  speakest  to  one 
who  on  earth  loved  God's  creature 
more  than  God ;  therefore  is  she  thus 
justly  sentenced.  But  I  know  that 
my  poor  Adenheim  mourns  ceaselessly 
for  me,  and  the  thought  of  his  sorrow 
is  more  intolerable  to  me  than  all  that 
the  demons  can  inflict." 

"  And  how  knowest  thou  that  he 
laments  thee?"  asked  the  angel. 

"  Because  I  know  with  what  agony 
I  should  have  mourned  for  him." 
replied  the  spirit,  simply. 

The  divine  nature  of  the  angel  was 
touched  ;  for  love  is  the  nature  of  the 
sons  of  heaven.  "  And  how,"  said  he, 
"can  I  minister  to  thy  sorrow?" 

A  transport  seemed  to  agitate  the 
spirit,  and  she  lifted  up  her  mistlike 
and  impalpable  arms,  and  cried — 

"  Give  me — oh,  give  me  to  return 
to  earth,  but  for  one  little  hour,  that 
I  may  visit  my  Adenheim  ;  and  that, 
concealing  from  him  my  present  suf- 
ferings, I  may  comfort  him  in  his 
own." 

"Alas!"  said  the  angel,  turning 
away  his  eyes — for  angels  may  not 
weep  in  the  sight  of  others — "  I  could, 
indeed,  grant  thee  this  boon,  but  thou 
knowest  not  the  penalty.  For  the 
souls  in    Purgatory   may    return   to 


Earth,  but  heavj'  is  the  sentence  that 
awaits  their  return.  In  a  word,  for 
one  hour  on  earth  thou  must  add  a 
thousand  years  to  the  tortures  of  thy 
confinement  here !" 

"Is  that  all?"  cried  the  spirit; 
"  willingly,  then,  will  I  brave  the 
doom.  Ah,  surely  they  love  not  in 
heaven,  or  thou  wouldest  know,  0 
Celestial  Visitant,  that  one  hour  of  con- 
solation to  the  one  we  love  is  worth  a 
thousand  ages  of  torture  to  ourselves ! 
Let  me  comfort  and  convince  my 
Adenheim ;  no  matter  what  becomes 
of  me." 

Then  the  angel  looked  on  high,  and 
he  saw  in  far-distant  regions,  which  in 
that  orb  none  else  could  discern,  the 
rays  that  parted  from  the  all-guarding 
Eye ;  and  heard  the  Voice  of  the 
Eternal  One  bidding  him  act  as  his 
pity  whispered.  He  looked  on  the 
spirit,  and  her  shadowy  arms  stretched 
pleadingly  towards  him ;  he  uttered 
the  word  that  loosens  the  bars  of  the 
gate  of  Purgatory;  and  lo,  the  spirit 
had  re-entered  the  human  world. 

It  was  night  in  the  halls  of  the 
Lord  of  Adenheim,  and  he  sat  at  the 
head  of  his  glittering  board ;  loud 
and  long  was  the  laugh,  and  merry 
the  jest  that  echoed  round;  and  the 
laugh  and  the  jest  of  the  Lord  of 
Adenheim  were  louder  and  merrier 
than  all. 

And  by  his  right  side  sat  a  beauti- 
ful lady ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  turned 
from  others  to  whisper  soft  vows  in 
her  ear. 

"  And  oh,"  said  the  bright  dame  of 
Falkenberg,  "  thy  words  what  ladye 
can  believe  ? — Didst  thou  not  utter 
the  same  oaths,  and  promise  the  same 
love,  to  Ida,  the  fair  daughter  of  Loden' 
and  now  but  three  little  months  have 
closed  upon  her  grave  ? " 

"  By  my  halidom,"  quoth  the  young 
Lord  of  Adenheim,  "thou  dost  thy 
beauty  marvellous  injustice.  Ida ! 
Nay,  thou  mockest  me ;  /  love  the 
daughter  of  Loden  •  Thy  how  then 
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should  1  be  worthy  thee  1  A  few  guy 
words,  a  few  passing  smiles — behold 
all  the  love  Adenheim  ever  bore  to 
Ida.  Was  it  my  ftiult  if  the  poor  fool 
misconstrued  such  common  courtesy  1 
Nay,  dearest  lady,  this  heart  is  virgin 
to  thee." 

"  And  what  I "  said  the  lady  of 
Falkenberg,  as  she  suffered  the  arm 
of  Adenheim  to  encircle  her  slender 
waist,  "  didst  thou  not  grieve  for  her 
loss  ] " 

"  Why,  verily,  yes,  for  the  first 
week  ;  but  in  thy  bright  eyes  I  found 
ready  consolation." 

At  this  moment,  the  Lord  of  Aden- 
heim thought  he  heard  a  deep  sigh 
behind  him ;  he  turned,  but  s;iw  no- 
thing, save  a  slight  mist  that  gradu- 
ally faded  awaj-,  and  vanished  in  the 
distance.  Where  was  the  necessity 
for  Ida  to  reveal  herself] 


"  And  thou  didst  not,  then,  do 
thine  errand  to  thy  lover]  said  Sera- 
lim,  as  the  spirit  of  the  wronged  Ida 
returned  to  Purgatory. 


"  Bid  the  demons  recommence 
their  torture,"  was  poor  Ida's  answer. 

"And  was  it  for  this  that  thou 
added  a  thousiind  years  to  thy  doom!" 

"Alas!"  answered  Ida,  "  after  the 
single  hour  I  have  endured  on  Earth, 
there  seems  to  be  but  litlle  terrible 
in  a  thousand  fresh  years  of  Pur 
gatory ! "  * 

"  What !  is  the  storj-  ended  V  aske«i 
Gertrude. 

"  Yes." 

"  Nay,  surely  the  thousand  yeans 
were  not  added  to  poor  Ida's  doom  ; 
and  Seralim  bore  her  back  with  him 
to  heaven  1 " 

"  The  legend  saith  no  more.  The 
writer  was  contented  to  show  us  the 
perpetuity  of  woman's  love  ; — " 

"  And  its  reward,"  added  Vane. 

"  It  was  not  7  who  drew  that  last 
conclusion,  Albert,"  whispered  Ger- 
trude. 


♦  This  story  is  principally  borrowed  from 
a  fortiKn  soil.  It  seemed  t<>  the  author 
worthy  of  being  triitihferrcd  to  an  Enxlish 
one,  iiltliough  lie  fours  tli:it  nuuh  of  its 
singular  beauty  in  the  ^triginal  has  been  loal 
by  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   3CENERT    OP    THE    RHINE   ANALOGOUS    TO    THE   GERMAN    LITERARf    GENIUS.- 
THE    DRAOHENFELS. 


On  leaving  Cologne,  the  stream  winds 
round  among  hanks  tlial  do  not  yet 
fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Rhine ;  hut 
they  increase  in  interest  as  you  leave 
Surdt  and  Godorf.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  river  does  not,  however, 
really  appear,  until  hy  degrees  the 
Seven  Mountains,  and  "  The  castled 
Crag  of  Drachenfels"  above  them 
all,  break  upon  the  eye.  Around 
Neider  Cassel  and  Rheidt,  the  vines 
lie  thick  and  clustering  :  and,  by  the 
shore,  you  see  from  place  to  place  the 
islands  stretching  their  green  length 
along,  and  breaking  the  exulting  tide. 
Village  rises  upon  village,  and  viewed 
from  the  distance  as  you  sail,  the 
pastoral  errors  that  enamoured  us  of 
the  village  life,  crowd  thick  and  fast 
upon  us.  So  still  do  these  hamlets 
seem,  so  sheltered  from  the  passions 
of  the  world  ;  as  if  the  passions  were 
not  like  winds — only  felt  where  they 
breathe,  and  invisible  save  by  their 
effects  I  Leaping  into  the  broad  bo- 
som of  the  Rhine  come  many  a  stream 
and  rivulet  upon  either  side.  Spire 
upon  spire  rises  and  sinks  as  you  sail 
on.  Mountain  and  city — the  solitary 
island — the  castled  steep — like  the 
dreams  of  ambition,  suddenly  appear, 
proudly  swell,  and  dimly  fade  away. 

"  You  begin  now,"'  said  Trevylyan, 
"  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
German  literature.  The  Rhine  is  an 
emblem  of  its  luxuriance,  its  fertility, 
its  romance.  The  best  commentary 
to  the  German  genius  is  a  visit  to  the 
German  scenery.  The  mighty  gloom 
of  the  Hartz,  the  feudal  towers  that 
look  over  vin&s  and  deep  valleys  on  j 


the  legendarj'  Rhme;  the  gigantic 
remains  of  antique  power,  profusely 
scattered  over  plain,  mount,  and  forest ; 
the  thousand  mixed  recollections  that 
hallow  the  ground ;  the  stately  Roman, 
the  stalwart  Goth,  the  c.nvan  >  ot  the 
feudal  age,  and  the  dim  brotherhood 
of  the  ideal  world,  have  here  alike- 
their  record  and  their  remembrance. 
And  over  such  scenes  wanders  the 
young  German  student.  Instead  of 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  English 
traveller,  the  thousand  devices  to  cheat 
the  way,  he  has  but  his  volume  in  his 
hand,  his  knapsack  at  his  back.  From 
such  scenes  he  draws  and  hives  all 
that  various  store  which  after  years 
ripen  to  invention.  Hence  the  florid 
mixture  of  the  German  muse — the 
classic,  the  romantic,  the  contempla- 
tive, the  philosophic,  and  the  super- 
stitious. Each  the  result  of  actual 
meditation  over  different  scenes.  Each 
the  produce  of  separate  but  confused 
recollections.  As  the  Rhine  flows,  so 
flows  the  national  genius,  by  moun- 
tain and  valley — the  wildest  solitude 
— the  sudden  spires  of  ancient  cities 
— the  mouldered  castle — the  stately 
monastery — the  humble  cot.  Gran- 
deur and  homeliness,  history  and 
superstition,  truth  and  fable,  succeed- 
■ng  one  another  so  as  to  blend  into  a 
whole. 

"  But,"  added  Trevylyan  a  moment 
afterwards,  "  the  Ideal  is  i>assii  g 
slowly  away  from  the  German  niiud, 
a  spirit  for  the  more  active  and  I'ne 
more  material  literature  is  sjiritiging 
up  amongst  them.  The  revolution  of 
mind  gathers  on,   preceding  stormy 
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ivenus :  ami  the  memorica  that  kd 
their  grandsirea  to  contemplate,  will 
urge  the  youth  of  the  next  generation 
to  dare  and  to  act."  * 

Thus  conversing,  they  continued 
Iheir  voyage,  with  a  fair  wave  and 
oeneath  a  lucid  sky. 

The  vessel  now  glided  beside  the 
3even  Mountains  and  the  Drachcnfels. 

The  sun  slowly  setting  cast  his  yel- 
low beams   over  the  smooth  waters. 


*  7«  "^nt  thi!i  prediction  already  fulfilled  J 

JM9. 


At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  lay  a 
village  deeply  sequestered  in  nh.ide  : 
and  above,  the  Uuin  of  the  Draciion- 
fels  caught  the  richest  beams  of  the 
sun.  Yet  thus  alone,  though  lofty, 
the  ray  cheered  not  the  gloom  that 
hung  over  the  giant  rock  :  it  stood  on 
high,  like  some  great  name  on  which 
the  light  of  glory  may  shine,  but 
which  is  associated  with  a  certain 
melancholy,  from  the  solitude  to 
which  its  very  height  above  the  le^-*! 
of  the  herd  coutlemned  it-;  owner! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THB   LBOERD   OP    ROLAND. — THE   ADVENTURES  OP    NTMPHALIN    ON   THE    ISLAND  OP 
KONKEWERTH. — HEK   SONO. — THE    DECAY    OF   THE    FAIRT-FAITH    IN    ENGLAND. 


On  the  shore  opposite  the  Drachen- 
fels  stand  the  Ruins  of  Roiandseck, — 
thej'  are  the  shattered  crown  of  a  lofty 
and  perpendicular  mountain,  conse- 
crated to  the  memorj'  of  the  brave 
Roland  ;  below,  the  trees  of  an  island 
to  which  the  lady  of  Roland  retired, 
rise  thick  and  verdant  from  the  smooth 
tide. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  eloquent 
and  wild  grandeur  of  the  whole  scene. 
That  spot  is  the  pride  and  beauty  of 
the  Rhine. 

The  legend  that  consecrates  the 
tower  and  the  island  is  briefly  told ; 
it  belongs  to  a  class  so  common  to  the 
Romaunts  of  Germany.  Roland  goes 
to  the  wars.  A  false  report  of  his 
death  reaches  his  betrothed.  She 
retires  to  the  convent  in  the  isle  of 
Nonnewerth,  and  takes  the  irrevo- 
cable veil.  Roland  returns  home, 
flushed  with  glory  and  hope,  to  find 
that  the  very  fidelity  of  his  aSianced 
had  placed  an  eternal  barrier  between 
them.  He  built  the  castle  that  bears 
his  name,  and  which  overlooks  the 
monastery,  and  dwelt  there  till  his 
•leath  ;  happy  in  the  power  at  least  to 
gaze,  even  to  the  last,  upon  those  walls 
which  held  the  treasure  he  had  lost. 

The  willows  droop  in  mournful 
luxuriance  along  the  island,  and  har- 
monise with  the  memory  that,  through 
the  desert  of  a  thousand  years,  love 
still  keeps  green  and  fresh.  Nor  hath 
it  permitted  even  those  additions  of 
fiction  which,  like  mosses,  gather  by 
time  over  the  truth  that  they  adorn, 
yet  adorning  conceal,  to  mar  the 
simple  tenderness  of  the  legend. 


All  was  still  in  the  island  of  Nonne- 
werth ;  the  lights  shone  through  the 
trees  from  the  house  that  contained 
our  travellers.  On  one  smooth  spot 
where  the  islet  shelves  into  the  Rhine, 
met  the  wandering  fairies. 

"  Oh,  Pipalee  !  how  beautiful ! " 
cried  Nymphalin,  as  she  stood  enrap- 
tured by  the  wave ;  a  star  beam  shin- 
ing on  her,  with  her  yellow  hair 
"  dancing  its  ringlets  in  the  whistling 
wind."  "  For  the  first  time  since  our 
departure  I  do  not  miss  the  green 
fields  of  England." 

"  Hist !  "  said  Pipalee  under  her 
breath ;  "  1  hear  fairy  .steps — they 
must  be  the  steps  of  strangers." 

"  Lotus  retreat  into  this  thicket  of 
weeds,"  said  Nymphalin,  somewhat 
alarmed  ;  "  the  good  lord-treas-urer  is 
already  asleep  there.  They  whisked 
into  what  to  them  was  a  forest,  for 
the  reeds  were  two  feet  high,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  they  found  the 
lord-treasurer  stretched  beneath  a 
bulrush,  with  his  pipe  beside  him  : 
for  since  he  had  been  in  Germany  he 
had  taken  to  smoking:  and  indeeil 
wild  thyme,  properly  dried,  makes 
very  good  tobacco  for  a  fairy.  Tiiey 
also  found  Nip  and  Trip  sitting  very 
close  together.  Nip  playing  with  her 
hair,  which  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

"What  do  you  do  here?"  said 
Pipalee,  shortly;  for  she  was  rather 
an  old  maid,  and  did  not  like  fairie* 
to  be  too  close  to  each  other. 

"  Watching  my  lord's  slumber, 
said  Nip. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Pipalee. 

"  Nay,"  ^uoth  Trip,  blushing  like 
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&  sea-shell ;  "  there  is  no  harm  in 
ihai,  I'm  sure." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  queen,  peeping 
through  the  reeds. 

And  now  forth  from  the  green 
bosom  of  the  earth  came  a  tiny  train ; 
Blowly,  two  by  two,  hand  in  hand, 
tiiey  swept  from  a  small  aperture, 
shadowed  with  fragrant  herl)S,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  ring  :  then 
came  other  fairies,  laden  with  dain- 
ties, and  presently  two  beautiful  white 
mushrooms  sprang  up,  on  which  their 
viands  were  placed,  and  lo,  there  was 
a  banquet !  Oh,  how  merry  they 
were  !  what  gentle  peals  of  laughter, 
loud  as  a  virgin's  sigh  !  what  jests ! 
what  songs  !  Happy  race  !  if  mortals 
could  see  you  as  often  as  I  do,  in  the 
soft  nights  of  summer,  they  would 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  entertainment. 
But  as  our  English  fairies  looked  on, 
they  saw  that  these  foreign  elves  were 
of  a  different  race  from  themselves; 
they  were  taller  and  less  handsome, 
their  hair  was  darker,  they  wore  mus- 
taches, and  had  something  of  a  fiercer 
air.  Poor  Nymphalin  was  a  little 
frightened  ;  but  presently  soft  music 
was  heard  floating  along,  something 
like  the  sound  we  suddenly  hear  of  a 
still  night  when  a  light  breeze  steals 
through  rushes,  or  wakes  a  ripple  in 
some  shallow  brook  dancing  over 
pebbles.  And  lo,  from  the  aperture 
of  the  earth  came  forth  a  fay,  superlily 
dressed,  and  of  a  noble  presence.  The 
queen  started  back,  Pipalee  rubbed 
her  eyes.  Trip  looked  over  Pipalee's 
shoulder,  and  Nip,  pinching  her  arm, 
cried  out  amazed,  "  By  the  last  new 
star,  that  is  Prince  von  Fayzenheim  !" 

Poor  Nymphalin  gazed  again,  and 
her  little  heart  beat  under  her  bee's- 
wing  boddice  as  if  it  would  break. 
The  prince  had  a  melancholy  air,  and 
he  sat  apart  from  the  banquet,  gazing 
abstractedly  on  the  Rhine. 

"  Ah  ! "  whispered  Nymphalin  to 
herself,  "  does  he  think  of  me  ] " 

Presently  the  prince  drew  forth  a 


little  flute,  hollowed  from  a  sii.all 
reed,  and  began  to  play  a  muurnriil 
air.  Nymphalin  listened  withdi;lii.'iir ; 
it  was  one  he  had  learned  in  her 
dominions. 

When  the  air  was  over,  the  prince 
rose,  and,  approaching  the  banqueters, 
despatched  them  on  different  errands; 
one  to  visit  the  dwarf  of  the  Drachen- 
fcls,  another  to  look  after  the  grave  of 
JIuswus.  and  a  whole  detachment  \» 
puzzle  the  students  of  llei<lell)erg.  .\ 
few  launched  themselves  ui)on  willow 
leaves  on  the  Rhine,  to  cruise  about 
in  the  .stjirlight,  and  anotlier  handset 
out  a  hunting  after  the  grey-legged 
moth.  The  prince  was  left  alone ; 
and  now  Nymphalin,  seeing  the  co.-ist 
clear,  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  cloak 
made  out  of  a  withered  leaf;— an<I 
only  letting  her  eyes  i;low  out  from 
the  hood,  she  glided  from  the  reeds, 
and''the  prince  turning  round,  saw  a 
dark  fairy  figure  by  his  side,  lie 
drew  back,  a  little  startled,  and  plaicd 
his  Imnd  on  his  sword,  when  Nymph- 
alin circling  round  him,  sang  the 
following  words : — 

THE  FAIKVS  KKl'KOACII. 
I. 
By  the  glow-worm's  lamp   in  tlit   dewy 
brake ; 
By  the  (jossamer's  airy  net ; 
By  the  s)iiftin^  iskinof  the  faithless  »Dake; 
Oh,  teach  nie  to  forget : 

For  none,  ah  none. 
Can  teach  .--o  well  that  human  spell 
As  Thou,  faliie  one  I 

n. 
By  the    fairy  dance  on   the  grcen»ward 
smooth  ; 
By  the  winds  of  the  gentle  west ; 
By  the  lovin^t  htars,  when  their  soft  look* 
soothe 
The  waves  on  their  mother's  breast ; 
Teach  me  thy  lore  I 
By  which,  like  withered  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  buried  Uoura 
Blossom  no  more ! 

III. 
By  the  tent  in  the  violet's  bell  ; 

By  the  may  on  the  scented  bough  ; 
By  the  lone  green  Isle  where  my  8lst«n 
dwell; 
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And  thine  own  forjiotten  vow  ; 
Teach  me  to  Ilvo, 
Nor  fet-d  on  tlioughu  that  pine 
For  love  !-<>  false  as  thine  ! 
— Tcacli  me  thy  lore. 
And  one  thou  lov'st  no  more 
Will  bless  thee  and  forgive! 

*  Surely,"  said  Fayzenheim,  falter- 
ing, "  surely  1  know  that  voice  !  " 

And  Nymphaliu's  cloak  dropped 
off  her  shoulder.  "  My  English  fairy  ! " 
and  Fayzenheim  knelt  beside  her. 

I  wish  you  had  seen  the  fay  kneel, 
for  you  would  have  sworn  it  was  so 
like  a  luniian  lover,  that  you  would 
never  have  sneered  at  love  afterwards. 
Love  is  so  fairy-like  a  part  of  us,  that 
even  a  fairy  cannot  make  it  differ- 
ently from  us,— that  is  to  say,  when 
we  love  truly. 

There  was  great  joy  in  the  island 
that  night  among  the  elves.  They 
conducted  Nymphalin  to  their  palace 
within  tiie  earth,  and  feasted  her 
sumptuously ;  and  Nip  told  their 
adventures  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
he  enchanted  the  merry  foreigners. 
But  Fayzenheim  talked  apart  to 
Kymphalin,  and  told  her  how  he  was 
lord  of  that  island,  and  how  he  had 
been  obliged  to  return  to  his  domi- 
nions by  the  law  of  his  tribe,  which 
allowed  him  to  be  absent  only  a  cer- 
tiiin  time  in  every  year;  "  But,  my 
queen,  I  always  intended  to  revisit 
thee  next  spring." 

"  Thou  need'st  not  have  left  us  .so 
abruptly,"  said  Nymphalin,  blushing. 

"  But  do  tlwu  never  leave  me  !" 
said  the  ardent  fairy  ;  "  be  mine,  and 
let  our  nuptials  be  celebrated  on  these 
shores.  Wouldst  thou  sigh  for  thy 
green  island  1  No  !  for  there  the 
fairy  altars  are  deserted,  the  faith  is 
gone  from  the  land  ;  thou  art  among 
the  la.st  of  an  unhonoured  and  expiring 
race.  Thy  mortal  poets  are  dumb, 
and  Fancy,  which  was  thy  priestess, 
•Iceps  hushed  in  her  last  repo.se. 
New  and  hard  creeds  have  succeeded 
t<i  the  fair/ lore.     Who  steals  through 


the  starlit  boughs  on  Iht  nights  of 
June  to  watch  the  roundels  of  thy 
tribe  1  The  wheels  of  commerce,  the 
din  of  trade,  have  silenced  to  mortal 
ear  the  music  of  thy  subjects'  harps  I 
And  the  noisy  habitations  of  men, 
harsher  than  their  dreaming  sires, 
are  gathering  round  the  dell  and  vale 
where  thy  co-mates  linger: — a  few 
years,  and  where  will  be  the  green 
solitudes  of  England  V 

The  queen  sighed,  and  the  prince, 
perceiviug  that  he  was  listened  to, 
continued — 

"  Who,  in  thj'  native  shores,  among 
the  children  of  men,  now  claims  the 
fairy's  care?  What  cradle  wouldst 
thou  tend  ?  On  what  maid  wouldst 
thou  shower  thy  rosy  gifts'!  What 
bard  wouldst  thou  haunt  in  his 
dreams]  Poesy  is  fled  the  island, 
why  shouldst  thou  linger  behind  1 
Time  hath  brought  dull  customs,  that 
laugh  at  thy  gentle  being.  Puck  is 
buried  in  the  harebell,  he  has  left  no 
ofl'spring,  and  none  mourn  for  his 
loss ;  for  night,  which  is  the  fairy 
season,  is  busy  and  garish  as  the  day. 
What  hearth  is  desolate  after  the 
curfew  1  What  house  bathed  in  still- 
ness at  the  hour  in  which  thy  revels 
commence  "i  Thine  empire  among 
men  has  passed  from  thee,  and  thy 
race  are  vanishing  from  the  crowded 
soil.  For,  despite  our  diviner  nature, 
our  existence  is  linked  with  man's. 
Their  neglect  is  our  disease,  their 
forgetfulness  our  death.  Leave  then 
those  dull,  yet  troubled  scenes,  that 
are  closing  round  the  fairy  rings  of 
'thy  nati"e  isle.  These  mountains, 
this  herbage,  these  gliding  waves, 
these  mouldering  ruin.s,  these  starred 
rivulets,  be  they,  0  beautiful  fairy! 
thy  new  domain.  Yet  in  these  lands 
our  worship  lingers ;  still  can  we  fill 
the  thought  of  the  young  bard,  and 
mingle  with  his  yearnings  after  the 
Beautiful,  the  Unseen.  Hither  come 
the  pilgrims  of  the  world,  anxious 
only  to  gather  from  these  scenes  the 
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legends  of  Un ;  ages  will  pass  away 
ere  the  Rhine  shall  be  desecrated  of 
our  haunting  presence.  Come  then, 
my  queen,  let  this  palace  be  thine 
own,  and  the  moon  that  glances  over 
the  shattered  towers  of  the  Dragon 
Rock  witness  our  nuptials  and  our 
vows ! " 

la  such  words  the  fair)'  prince 
counted  the  young  queen,  and  while 
she  sighed  at  their  truth  she  yielded 


to  their  charm.  Ob  !  sfill  may  thcra 
be  one  spot  on  the  earth  where  the 
fairy  feet  may  press  the  legendary 
soil— still  be  there  one  land  where  the 
faith  of  The  Hright  Invisible  hallows 
and  inspires !  Still  glide  thou,  O 
majestic  and  solemn  Rhine,  among 
shades  and  vallevt..  from  wh'ch  the 
wisdom  of  belief  can  call  the  creations 
of  the  younger  world  ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 


WHEREIN     THE     READER    IS     MADE    SPECTATOR    WITH     THE    ENGLISH     FAIRIES    Of 
THE   SCENES    AND    BEINGS    THAT    ARE    BENEATH    THE    EARTH. 


During  the  heat  of  next  day's  noon, 
Fayzenheim  took  the  English  visitors 
through  the  cool  caverns  that  wind 
amidst  the  mountains  of  the  Rhine. 
There,  a  thousand  wonders  awaited 
the  eyes  of  the  fairy  queen.  I  speak 
not  of  the  gothic  arch  and  aisle  into 
which  the  hollow  earth  forms  it.self, 
or  the  stream  that  rushes  with  a 
mighty  voice  through  the  dark  chasm, 
or  the  silver  columns  that  shoot  aloft, 
worked  by  the  gnomes  from  the 
mines  of  the  mountains  of  Taunus ; 
but  of  the  strange  inhabitants  that 
from  time  to  time  they  came  upon. 
They  found  in  one  solitary  cell,  lined 
with  dried  moss,  two  misshapen  elves, 
of  a  larger  size  than  common,  with  a 
plebeian  working-day  aspect,  who  were 
chatting  noisily  together,  and  making 
a  pair  of  boots  :  these  were  the  Haus- 
nianr.en  or  domestic  elves,  that  dance 
into  tradesmen's  houses  of  a  night, 
and  play  all  sorts  of  undignified  tricks. 
They  were  very  civil  to  the  queen,  for 
they  are  good-natured  creatures  on  the 
whole,  and  once  had  many  relations 
in  Scotlaui.  They  then,  following 
the  cour.se  of  a  noisy  rivulet,  came  to 
a  hole,  from  which  the  sharp  head  of 
a  fox  peeped  out.  The  queen  wa.s 
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frightened.  "  Oh,  come  on,"  said  the 
fox,  encouragingly,  "  I  am  one  of  the 
fairy  race,  and  many  are  the  gambols 
we  of  the  brutc-elvcs  play  in  the 
German  world  of  romance."  "  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fox,"  said  the  prince,  "you  onlj 
speak  the  truth;  and  how  is  Mr. 
Bruin  V  "  Quite  well,  my  prince 
but  tired  of  his  seclusion,  for  indeed 
our  race  can  do  little  or  nothing  now 
in  the  world,  and  lie  here  in  our  old 
age,  telling  stories  of  the  past,  and 
recalling  the  exploits  we  did  in  our 
youth;  whii;h,  madam,  you  may  sea. 
in  all  the  fairy  histories  in  the  prince'i 
library." 

"  Your  o^vn  love-adventures,  for 
instance.  Master  Fox,"  said  the  prince. 

The  fox  snarled  angrily,  and  drew 
in  his  head. 

"  You  have  displeased  your  friend  ' 
said  Nymphalin. 

"  Yes— he  likes  no  allu.sionQ  to  the 
amorous  follies  of  his  youth.  I;id  you 
ever  hear  of  his  rivalry  with  the  dog 
for  the  cat's  good  graces  1" 

"  No — that  must  be  very  amusing." 

"  Well,  my  queen,  when  we  rest  by 
and  by,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  history 
of  the  fox's  wooing." 

The  next  place  they  camo  to  was  a 
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vast  Runic  cnvcrn,  covered  with  dark 
iiiscrii)tiona  of  a  forgotten  tonijue ; 
anil  silting  on  a  huge  stone  tliey  found 
a  dwarf  with  long  yellow  hair,  his 
head  leaning  on  his  breast,  an^l  ab- 
eorbefl  in  meditation. 

"  This  is  a  spirit  of  a  wise  and 
powerful  raee,"  whispered  Fay/.onheini, 
'•  tliat  has  often  battletl  with  the 
fairies;  but  he  is  of  the  kindly  tribe." 

Then  the  dwarf  lifted  his  head  with 
ft  mournful  air;  and  ga/.ed  upon  the 
bright  sluqies  before  him,  lighted  by 
the  pine-torches  that  the  prince's 
attendants  carried. 

"  And  what  dost  thou  muse  upon  ! 
0  descendant  of  the  race  of  Laurin  !" 
said  the  prince. 

"  Upon  Ti.mk!"  answered  the  dwarf 
gloomily.  "  I  see  a  River,  and  its 
waves  are  black,  flowing  from  the 
clouds,  and  none  knoweth  its  source. 
It  rolls  deeply  on,  aye  and  evermore, 
through  a  green  valley,  whidi  it 
«lo\vly  swallows  up.  washing  away 
tower  and  town,  and  vanquishing  all 
things;  and  the  name  of  the  River  ia 
Timk." 

Then  the  dwarf's  head  sunk  on  his 
bo.som,  and  he  spoko  no  more. 

The  fairies  proceeded:  —  "Above 
us,"  said  the  prince,  "  rises  one  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  of  the  Rhine  ;  for 
mountains  are  the  Dwarf's  home. 
When  the  Great  Spirit  of  all  m.ade 
earth,  he  saw  that  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks  and  hills  were  tenantless;  and 
yet,  that  a  mighty  kingdom  and  great 
palaces  were  hid  within  them  ;  a 
dread  and  dark  solitude  :  but  lighted 
at  times  from  the  starry  eyes  of  many 
jewels  ;  and  there,  was  the  treasure  of 
the  human  world — gold  and  silver — 
and  great  heaps  of  gems,  and  a  soil  of 
met^ds.  So  God  made  a  race  for  this 
vast  empire,  and  gifted  them  with  the 
power  of  thought,  and  the  soul  ofj 
exceeding  wisdom  ;  so  that  they  want 
not  the  morriment  and  enterprise  of 
the  outer  world  :  but  musing  in  these 
«l*rk   caves   is   their  delight.     Their  I 


'  existence  rolls  away  in  the  luxury  of 
thought ;  only  from  time  to  time  they 
appear  in  the  world,  and  betoken  woe 
or  weal  to  men;  according  to  their 
nature— for  they  are  divided  into  two 
tribes,  the  benevolent  and  the  wrath- 
ful." While  the  prince  spoke,  they 
saw  glaring  upon  them  from  a  ledge 
in  the  upper  rock  a  grisly  face  with 
a  long  matted  beard.  The  prince 
gathered  himself  up,  and  frowned  at 
the  evil  dwarf,  for  such  it  was;  but 
with  a  wild  laugh  the  face  abruptly 
disappeared,  and  the  echo  of  the 
laugh  rang  with  a  ghiistly  sound 
through  the  long  hollows  of  the  earth. 
The  queen  clung  to  Fayzenhcim'a 
arm.  "  Fear  not,  my  queen,"  said 
he ;  "  the  evil  race  have  no  power 
over  our  light  and  atrial  nature  :  with 
men  only  they  war ;  and  he  whom  we 
have  seen  was,  in  the  old  ages  of  the 
world,  one  of  the  deadliest  visitors  to 
mankind." 

But  now  they  came  winding  by  a 
passage  to  a  beautiful  recess  in  the 
mountain  emjiire  ;  it  was  of  a  circular 
shape  of  amazing  height,  in  the  midst 
of  it   played   a   natural    fountain    of 

'  sparkling  waters,  and  around  it  were 
columns  of  massive  granite,  rising  in 
countless  vistas,  till  lost  in  the  distant 
shade.  .Tewels  were  scattered  round, 
and  brightly  played  the  fairy  torches 
on  the  gem,  the  fountain,  and  the  pale 

[  silver,  that  gleamed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals from  the  rocks.  "  Here  let  us 
rest,"  said  the  gallant  fair}',  clapping 

!  his  bauds  —"  what,  ho  !  music  and  the 

i  feast." 

So  the  feast  was  8}>read  by  tho 
fountain's  side;  and  the  courtiers 
scattered  rose-leaves,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  for  the  jtrince  and 
his  visitor ;  au<l  amidst  the  dark 
kingdom  of  the  dwarfs  broke  the 
delicate  sound  of  fairy  lutes.  "  We 
have  not  these  evil  beings  in  Eng- 
land," said  the  queen,  as  low  as  she 
could  speak ;   "  they   rouse   my  fear, 

but  my  interest  also.     Tell  me,  dear 
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prince,  of  wliat  nature  was  the  inter- 
I'oiiise  of  tlio  evil  dwarf  with  uianl" 

"  You  know,"  answered  the  prince, 
"  tliat  to  every  species  of  living  thing 
there  is  something  in  couunon ;  the 
vast  chain  of  synipathy  runs  through 
all  creation.  By  that  which  they 
ha\X'  in  oouimon  with  the  heast  of  the 
held  or  the  hird  of  the  air,  men  govern 
the  inferior  tribes;  th»»j-  appeal  to  the 
common  passions  of  fear  and  emula- 
tion when  they  tame  the  wild  steed  ; 
to  the  common  desire  of  greed  and 
gain  when  they  snare  the  fishes  of  the 
stream,  or  allure  the  wolves  to  the 
pitfall  by  the  bleating  of  the  lamb. 
In  their  turn,  in  the  older  aijes  of  the 
world,  it  wa.s  by  the  passions  whicli 


men  had  in  common  with  the  demon 
race  that  the  fiends  eomnumded  or 
alluretl  them.  The  dwarf  whom  you 
saw,  being  of  that  race  which  is 
characterised  by  the  ambition  of 
power  and  the  desire  of  hoarding, 
appealed  then  in  his  intercourse  with 
men  to  the  same  characteristics  in 
their  own  bosoms;  io  ambition  or  to 
avarice.  And  thus  were  his  victiim. 
made  !  But,  not  now,  dearest  Nym- 
phalin,"  continued  the  prince,  with  a 
more  lively  air — "not  now  will  we 
speak  of  those  gloomy  beings.  Ho, 
there  !  ctuse  the  music,  and  come 
hither  all  of  ye — to  listen  to  a  faithful 
and  homely  history  of  the  Dog,  the 
Cat.  the  OrifHii,  and  the  Fox." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE    WOOINO   OF    MASTER    FOX. 


Yon  are  aware,  my  dear  Nymphalin, 
that  in  tlie  time  of  wliich  I  am  about 
to  speak  there  was  no  particular 
enmity  between  the  various  species 
of  brutes;  the  dog  and  the  hare 
chatted  very  agreeably  together,  and 
all  the  world  knows  that  the  wolf, 
unacquainted  with  mutton,  had  a 
particular  affection  for  the  lamb.  In 
these  happy  days,  two  most  respect- 
able cats,  of  very  old  family,  had  an 
only  daughter :  never  was  kitten  more 
amiable  or  more  seducing ;  as  she 
grew  up  she  manifested  so  many 
charms,  that  in  a  little  while  she  be- 
came noted  as  the  greatest  beauty  in 
the  neighbourhood :  need  I  to  you, 
dearest  Nymphalin,  describe  her  ]ier- 
fections'!  Suffice  it  to  say  that  her 
ikin  was  of  the  most  delicate  tortoise 
lell,  that  her  paws  were  smoother 
than  velvet,  that  her  whiskers  were 
twelve  inches  long  at  the  least,  and 
that  her  eyes  had  a  gentleness  alto- 
gether astonishing  in  a  cat.  But  if 
the  young  beauty  had  suitors  in  plenty 
during  the  lives  of  monsieur  and 
madame,  you  may  suppose  the  number 
was  not  diminished  when,  at  the  age 
of  two  years  and  a  half,  she  was  left 
an  orphan,  and  sole  heiress  to  all  the 
hereditary  properly.  In  fine,  she  was 
the  richest  marriage  in  the  whole 
country.  Without  troubling  you, 
dearest  queen,  with  the  adventures  of 
the  rest  of  her  lovers,  with  their  suit, 
and  their  rejection,  I  come  at  once 
to  the  two  rivals  most  sanguine  of 
success — the  dog  and  the  fox. 

Now  the  dog  was  a  handsome,  ho- 
nest, straightforward,  affectionate  fel- 
low,    "  For  my   part,"   said   he,   "  I 


don't  wonder  at  my  cousin's  refusing 
Bruin  the  bear,  and  Gauntgrim  the 
wolf:  to  be  sure  they  give  themselves 
great  airs,  and  call  themselves  '  noble,' 
but  what  theni  Bruin  is  always  in 
the  sulks,  and  Gauntgrim  always  in  a 
passion  ;  a  cat  of  any  sensibility  would 
lead  a  miserable  life  with  them :  as 
for  me,  I  am  very  good-tempered 
when  I  'm  not  put  out ;  and  I  have  no 
fault  except  that  of  being  angry  if 
disturbed  at  my  meals.  I  am  young 
and  good-looking,  fond  of  play  and 
amusement,  and  altogether  as  agree- 
able a  husband  as  a  cat  could  find  in 
a  summer's  day.  If  she  marries  me, 
well  and  good ;  she  may  have  her 
property  settled  on  herself: — if  not,  I 
shall  bear  her  no  malice ;  and  I  hope 
I  sha'n't  be  too  much  in  love  to  forget 
that  there  are  other  cats  in  the  world." 

With  that  the  dog  threw  his  tail 
over  his  back,  and  set  off  to  his  mis- 
tress with  a  gay  face  on  the  matter. 

Now  the  fox  heard  the  dog  talking 
thus  to  himself — for  the  fox  was 
always  peeping  about,  in  holes  and 
corners,  and  he  burst  out  a-laughing 
when  the  dog  was  out  of  sight. 

*  In  the  excursions  of  the  f:iiries,  it  is  tlie 
object  of  the  autlior  to  bring  before  the 
reailer  a  rapiil  ptiantasnia«oria  of  tlie  various 
beings  that  belong  to  the  CJerman  super- 
stitions, so  that  the  work  niiiy  thus  desiribe 
the  outer  and  the  inner  world  of  the  hind  of 
the  Khine.  The  tale  of  the  Fox's  Wooing 
has  been  composed  to  give  the  lCngIi»h  reader 
an  idea  of  a  species  of  novel  not  naturalised 
amongst  us,  though  frequent  among  the 
legends  of  our  Irish  neighbours ;  in  which 
the  brutes  are  the  only  cliaracters  drawn — 
drawn  too,  with  shades  of  distinction  an  nice 
and  subtle  as  if  they  were  the  creatures  of 
the  civilised  world. 
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"  Ho,  ho,  my  fine  fellow  ! "  said  he ; 
"  uot  80  fast,  if  you  please :  you  'vo 
got  the  fox  for  a  rival,  let  me  tell 
you." 

The  fox,  as  you  very  well  know,  is 
a  heiwt  that  can  never  do  anytliiiii^ 
without  a  manoeuvre;  and  as,  from 
his  cunning,  he  was  genemlly  very 
lucky  in  anything  he  undertook,  he 
did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he 
should  put  the  dog's  nose  out  of  joint. 
Keyuard  was  aware  that  in  love  one 
should  always,  if  possible,  be  the  first 
in  the  field,  and  he  thurefore  resolved 
to  get  the  start  of  the  dog  and  arrive 
before  him  at  the  cat's  residence.  But 
this  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  though 
Ueynard  could  run  faster  than  the 
dog  for  a  little  way,  he  was  no  match 
for  him  in  a  journey  of  some  distance. 
"  However,"  said  Reynard,  "  those 
good-natured  creatures  are  never  very 
wise ;  and  I  think  I  know  already 
what  will  make  him  bait  on  his  way." 

With  that,  the  fox  trotted  pretty 
fast  by  a  short  cut  in  the  woods,  and 
getting  before  the  dog,  laid  himself 
down  by  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and 
began  to  howl  most  piteously. 

The  dog,  hearing  the  noise,  was 
very  much  alarm  jd  ;  "  See  now,"  said 
he,  "  if  the  poor  fox  has  not  got  him- 
self into  some  scrape!  Those  cunning 
creatures  are  always  in  mischief; 
thank  Heaven,  it  never  comes  into 
my  head  to  be  cunning ! "  And  the 
good-natured  animal  ran  off  as  hard  as 
he  could  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  fox. 

"  Oh  dear ! "  cried  Reynard ;  "  what 
shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  !  my  poor 
little  sister  has  fallen  into  this  hole, 
and  I  can't  get  her  out — she'll  cer- 
tainly be  smothered."  And  the  fox 
burst  out  a-howling  more  piteously 
than  before. 

"  But,  my  dear  Reynard,"  quoth  the 
dog  very  simply,  "why  don't  you  go 
ill  after  your  sister] " 

"  Ah,  you  may  well  ask  that,"  .«aid 
tlio  fox  ;  "  but,  in  trying  to  get  in,  j 


don't  you  perceive  that  I  have  sprained 
my  back,  and  can't  stirl  Oh  dear! 
what  shall  I  do  if  my  poor  little  sister 
is  smothereil !" 

"  Pray  don't  vex  yourself,"  said  the 
dog  ;  "  I  'II  get  her  out  in  an  instant :" 
and  with  that  he  forced  himself  with 
great  difficulty  into  the  hole. 

Now,  no  sooner  did  the  fox  see  that 
the  dog  was  fairly  in,  than  he  rolled  :. 
great  stone  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
and  fitted  it  so  tight,  that  the  dog, 
not  being  able  to  turn  round  and 
scratch  against  it  with  his  fore- paws, 
was  made  a  close  prisoner. 

"  Ha,  ha!"  cried  Reynard  laughing 
outside ;  ''  amuse  yourself  with  my 
poor  little  sister,  while  I  go  and  make 
your  compliments  to  !Mademoi.selle 
the  Cat." 

With  that  Reynard  set  off  at  an 
easy  pace,  never  troubling  his  head 
what  became  of  the  poor  dog.  When 
he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  beautiful  cat's  mansion,  he  resolved 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  his,  an  old 
magpie  that  lived  in  a  tree,  and  w:i» 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  news  ol 
the  place.  "  For,"  thought  Reynard, 
"  I  may  as  well  know  the  blind  side 
of  my  mistress  that  is  to  be,  and  get 
round  it  at  once." 

The  magpie  received  the  fox  with 
great  cordiality,  and  inquired  what 
brought  him  so  great  a  distance  from 
home. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  fox, 
'•'nothing  so  much  as  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  your  ladyship,  and  he.iring 
those  agreeable  anecdotes  you  tell 
with  so  charming  a  grace  :  but,  to  let 
you  into  a  secret — be  sure  it  don't  go 
fivrther " 

"  On  the  word  of  a  magpie,"  inter- 
rupted the  bird. 

"  Pardon  me  for  doubting  you," 
continued  the  fox  ;  "  I  should  have 
recollected  that  a  pie  was  a  proverb 
for  discretion.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
you  know  her  majesty  the  lioness]" 

"  Surely,"  said  tlic  magpie,  bridiintf 
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"  Well ,  she  was  pleased  to  fall  in 
—  that  is  to  say  —  to  —  to — take  a 
caprice  to  your  humble  servant,  and 
the  lion  grew  so  jealous  that  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  decamp.  A  jealous  lion  is 
no  joke,  let  me  assure  your  ladyship. 
Hut  mum  's  the  word." 

So  great  a  piece  of  news  delighted 
ilie  magpie.  She  could  not  but  rejiay 
it  in  kind,  by  all  the  news  in  her 
iiudget.  She  told  the  fox  all  the 
scandal  about  Bruin  and  Gaunt- 
grim,  and  she  then  fell  to  work  on 
the  poor  young  cat.  She  did  not 
spare  her  foibles,  you  may  be  quite 
sure.  The  fox  listened  with  great 
attention,  and  he  learned  enougli  to 
convince  him,  that  however  much  the 
magpie  might  exaggerate,  the  cat  was 
very  susceptible  to  flattery,  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  imagination. 

When  the  magpie  had  finished, 
she  said,  "  But  it  must  be  very  unfor- 
tunate for  you  to  be  banished  from 
so  magnificent  a  court  as  that  of  the 
lion?" 

"  As  to  that,"  answered  the  fox,  "  I 
consoled  myself  for  my  exile  with  a 
present  his  majesty  made  me  on  p.art- 
ing,  as  a  reward  for  my  anxiety  for 
his  honour  and  domestic  tranquillity; 
namely,  three  hairs  from  the  fifth  leg 
of  the  amoronthologosphorus.  Only 
think  of  that,  ma'am ! " 

"The  whatl"  cried  the  pie,  cock- 
ing down  her  left  ear. 

"  The  amoronthologosphorus." 

"  La !  "  said  the  magpie ;  "  and 
what  is  that  very  long  word,  my  dear 
Reynard?" 

"  The  amoronthologosphorus  is  a 
beast  that  lives  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  Cylinx  ;  it  has  five  legs,  and 
on  the  fifth  leg  there  are  three  hairs, 
and  whoever  has  those  three  hairs  can 
be  young  and  beautiful  for  ever." 

"  Bless  me  !  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  see  them,"  said  the  pie,  holding 
out  her  claw. 

"  Would  that  I  could  oblige  you, 
ma'am ;  but  it 's  as  much  as  my  life 's 


worth  to  show  them  to  any  but  the 
lady  I  marry.  In  fact,  they  only  have 
an  efiect  on  the  fair  sex,  as  you  may 
see  by  myself,  whose  poor  person  they 
utterly  fail  to  improve :  they  are, 
therefore,  intended  for  a  marriage 
present,  and  his  majesty  the  lion  thus 
generously  atoned  to  me  for  relin- 
quishing the  tenderness  of  his  queen. 
One  must  confess  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  delicacy  in  the  gift.  But 
you  '11  be  sure  not  to  mention  it." 

"  A  magpie  gossip,  indeed ! "  quoth 
the  old  blab. 

The  fox  then  wished  the  magpie 
good  night,  and  retired  to  a  hole  to 
sleep  off  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
before  he  presented  himself  to  the 
beautiful  young  cat. 

The  next  morning.  Heaven  knows 
how !  it  was  all  over  the  place  that 
Reynard  the  fox  had  been  banished 
from  court  for  the  favour  shown  him 
by  her  majesty,  and  that  the  lion  had 
bribed  his  departure  with  three  hairs 
that  would  make  any  lady  whom  the 
fox  married  young  and  beautiful  for 
ever. 

The  cat  was  the  first  to  learn  the 
news,  and  she  became  all  curiosity  to 
see  so  interesting  a  stranger,  possessed 
of  "  qualifications"  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  "  would  render  any 
animal  happy  !  "  She  was  not  long 
without  obtaining  her  wish.  As  she 
was  taking  a  walk  in  the  wood  the 
fox  contrived  to  encounter  her.  You 
may  be  sure  that  he  made  her  his  best 
bow ;  and  he  flattered  the  poor  cat 
with  so  courtly  an  air  that  she  saw 
nothing  surprising  in  the  love  of  the 
lioness. 

Meanwhile  let  us  see  what  became 
of  his  rival,  the  dog. 

"Ah,  the  poor  creature  !"  said  Nym- 
phalin ;  "  it  is  easy  to  guess  that  he 
need  not  be  buried  alive  to  lose  all 
chance  of  marrying  the  heiress." 

"  Wait  till  the  end,"  answered  Fay- 
zenheim.  When  the  dog  found  that  he 
was  thus  entrapped,  he  gave  himself  up 
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for  lost.  In  vain  he  kicked  with  his 
liintl-legs  against  the  stone — he  only 
Bucceeded  in  bruising  his  paws;  and 
at  length  he  was  forced  to  lie  down, 
with  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
quite  exhausted.  "  However,"  said 
he,  after  he  had  taken  breath,  "  it 
won't  do  to  be  starved  here,  without 
doing  my  best  to  escape ;  and  if  I 
can't  get  out  one  way,  let  me  see  if 
there  is  not  a  hole  at  the  other  end." 
Thus  saying,  his  courage,  which  stood 
him  in  lieu  of  cuuniug,  returneil,  and 
he  proceeded  on  in  the  same  straight- 
forward way  in  which  he  always  con- 
ducted himself.  At  first  the  path  was 
exceedingly  narrow,  and  he  hurt  his 
sides  very  much  against  the  rough 
stones  that  projected  from  the  earth. 
But  by  degrees  the  way  became 
broader,  and  he  now  went  on  with 
considerable  ease  to  himself.|  till  he 
arrived  in  a  large  cavern,  where  he 
saw  an  immense  griffin  sitting  on  his 
tail,  and  smoking  a  huge  pipe. 

The  dog  was  by  no  means  pleased 
at  meeting  so  suddenly  a  creature 
that  had  only  to  open  his  mouth  to 
swallow  him  up  at  a  morsel ;  however 
he  put  a  bold  face  on  the  danger,  and 
walking  respectfully  up  to  the  griffin, 
said,  "Sir,  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  j'ou  if  you  would  inform 
me  the  way  out  of  these  holes  into 
the  upper  world." 

The  griffin  took  the  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  looked  at  the  dog  very 
sternly. 

"Ho,  wretch!"  said  he,  "how 
come^t  thou  hither  1  I  suppose  thou 
wantest  to  steal  my  treasure :  but  I 
know  how  to  treat  such  vagabonds  as 
you,  and  I  shall  certainly  eat  you  up." 

"  You  can  do  that  if  you  choose," 
said  the  dog ;  "  but  it  would  be  very 
unhandsome  conduct  in  an  animal  so 
much  bigger  than  myself.  For  my 
own  part,  I  never  attack  any  dog  that 
is  not  of  equal  size :  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did.  And  as 
to  your  treasure,  the  character  I  bear 


for  honesty  is  too  well  known  to  merit 
such  a  suspicion." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  griffin, 
who  could  not  help  smiling  for  the 
life  of  him,  "you  have  a  singularly 
free  mode  of  expressing  yourself; — 
and  how,  I  .saj*,  came  you  hither  (" 

Then  the  dog,  who  did  not  know 
what  a  lie  was,  told  the  gridin  his 
whole  history, — how  ho  had  set  off  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  cat,  and  how 
Reynard  the  fox  had  entrapped  him 
into  the  hole. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  griffin 
said  to  him,  "  I  see,  my  friend,  that 
you  know  how  to  speak  the  truth ;  I 
am  in  want  of  just  such  a  servant  as 
you  will  make  me,  therefore  stay  with 
me  and  keep  watch  over  my  trea-sure 
when  I  sleep." 

"  Two  words  to  that,"  said  the  dog. 
"  You  have  hurt  my  feelings  very 
much  by  supecting  my  honesty,  and  I 
would  much  sooner  go  back  into  the 
wood  and  be  avenged  on  that  scoun- 
drel the  fox,  than  serve  a  master  who 
has  so  ill  an  opinion  of  me.  I  pray 
you,  therefore,  to  dismiss  me,  and  to 
put  me  in  the  right  way  to  my  cousin 
tiie  cat." 

"  I  am  not  a  griffin  of  many  words," 
answered  the  master  of  the  cavern,- 
"  and  I  give  you  your  choice — be  mj 
servant,  or  be  my  breakfast ;  it  is  just 
the  same  to  me.  I  give  you  time  to 
decide  till  I  have  smoked  out  my 
pipe." 

The  poor  dog  did  not  take  so  long 
to  consider.  "  It  is  true,"  thought  he, 
"that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  live 
in  a  cave  with  a  griffin  of  so  unplea- 
sant a  countenance  :  but,  probably,  if 
I  serve  him  well  and  faithfully,  he  '11 
take  pity  on  me  some  day,  and  let  me 
go  back  to  earth,  and  prove  to  my 
cousin  what  a  rogue  the  fox  is ;  anr 
as  to  the  rest,  though  I  would  sell  m, 
life  as  dear  as  I  could,  it  is  impossible 
to  fight  a  griffin  with  a  mouth  of  80 
monstrous  a  size." — In  short,  he  de- 
cided to  stay  Tsith  the  grifBn. 
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"  Sliakc  a  paw  on  it,"  quotli  tlie 
prim  smoker;  and  the  dog  nhook 
paws. 

"And  -low,"  said  the  griffin,  "I 
will  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do — look 
iiere ; "  and  moving  his  tail,  he  showed 
the  dog  a  great  heap  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  that 
he  had  covered  with  the  folds  of  his 
tail ;  and  also,  what  the  dog  thought 
more  valuable,  a  great  heap  of  hones 
of  very  tempting  appearance. 

"  Now,"  said  the  griffin,  "  during 
the  day,  I  can  take  very  good  care  of 
these  myself;  Imt  at  night  it  is  very 
necessary  that  I  should  go  to  sleep  :  so 
when  I  bleep,  you  must  watch  over 
them  instead  of  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  dog.  "  As  to 
the  gold  and  silver,  I  have  no  objec- 
liou  ;  hut  I  would  much  rather  that 
you  would  lock  up  the  bones,  for  I  'm 
Bften  hungry  of  a  night,  and " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  the 
griffin. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  the  dog,  after  a 
ehort  silence,  "surely  nobody  ever 
comes  into  so  retired  a  situation  !  AVho 
are  the  thieves,  if  I  may  make  bold  to 
ask?" 

"  Know," answered  ihe  griffin,  "that 
tliere  are  a  great  many  serpents  iu 
this  neighbourhood,  they  are  always 
trying  to  steal  my  treasure ;  and  if 
they  catch  me  napping,  they,  not 
contented  with  theft,  would  do  their 
best  to  sting  me  to  death.  So  that 
I  am  almost  worn  out  for  want  of 
sleep." 

"  Ah  I "  quD-.a  •  he  dog,  who  was 
fond  of  a  good  night's  rest,  "  I  don't 
tBvy  you  your  treasure,  sir." 

At  night,  the  griffin,  who  had  a 
great  deal  of  penetration,  and  saw 
that  he  might  depend  on  the  dog,  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  another  corner  of  the 
cave ;  and  tlie  dog,  shaking  him.sclf 
well,  so  as  to  be  quite  awake,  took 
watch  over  the  treasure.  His  mouth 
watered  exceedingly  at  the  bones,  and 
*»•  could  not  help  smelling  them  now 


and  then  ;  hut  he  said  to  himsjlf,— 
"  A  bargain's  a  bargain,  and  since  I 
have  promi.sed  to  serve  the  griffin,  I 
must  serve  him  as  an  honesi  dog 
ought  to  serve." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  b«  .^aw 
a  great  snake  creeping  in  by  the  side 
of  the  cave,  but  the  dog  set  up  so  loud 
a  bark  that  the  griffin  awoke,  and  the 
snake  crept  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Then  the  griffin  was  very  much 
pleased,  and  he  gave  the  dog  one  of 
the  bones  to  amuse  himself  with  ;  and 
every  night  the  dog  watched  the 
treasure,  and  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  not  a  snake,  at  last,  dared 
to  make  its  appearance ; — so  the  grif 
fin  enjoyed  an  excellent  night's  rest. 

The  dog  now  found  himself  much 
more  comfortable  than  he  expected. 
The  griffin  regularly  gave  him  one  of 
the  bones  for  supper;  and,  pleased 
with  his  fidelity,  made  himself  as 
agreeable  a  master  as  a  griffin  could 
be.  Still,  however,  the  dog  was 
secretly  very  anxious  to  return  to 
earth ;  for  having  nothing  to  do 
during  the  day  but  to  doze  on  the 
ground,  he  dreamed  perpetually  of  his 
cousin  the  cat's  charms ;  and,  in  fancy, 
he  gave  the  rascal  Reynard  as  hearty 
a  worry  as  a  fox  may  well  have  the 
honour  of  receiving  from  a  dog's  paws. 
He  awoke  panting — alas !  he  could 
not  realise  his  dreams. 

One  night,  as  he  was  watching  as 
usual  over  the  treasure,  he  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  a  beautiful  little 
black  and  white  dog  enter  the  cave; 
and  it  came  fiiwning  to  our  honest 
friend,  wagging  its  tail  with  pleasure. 

"Ah!  little  one,"  said  our  dog, 
whom,  to  distinguish,  I  will  call  the 
watch-dog,  "  you  had  better  make  the 
best  of  your  way  back  again.  See, 
there  is  a  great  griffin  asleep  in  the 
other  corner  of  the  cave,  and  if  he 
wakes,  he  will  either  eat  you  up  or  make 
you  his  servant,  as  he  has  made  me." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  tell  me." 
s:iys  dm  little  dog;  "  and  I  have  COIB 
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down  berc  to  deliver  you.  The  stone 
is  now  gone  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  t)ut 
to  go  l)ack  with  me.  Come,  brother, 
come." 

1  he  dog  was  very  much  excited  by 
this  a.ldrefis.  "  7)on't  ask  me,  my 
dear  little  friend,"  said  he ;  "you  must 
be  aware  that  I  .''hould  be  too  happy 
to  escape  out  of  this  cold  cave,  and  roll 
on  the  soft  turf  once  more :  but  if  I 
leave  my  master,  the  griffin,  those 
cursed  serpents,  who  are  always  on 
the  watch,  will  come  in  and  steal  his 
treasure — nay,  perhaps,  sting  him  to 
to  death."  Then  the  little  dog  came 
up  to  the  watch-dog,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  greatly,  and  licked  him 
caressingly  on  both  sides  of  his  face  ; 
and,  taking  him  by  the  ear,  endea- 
voured to  draw  him  from  the  trea- 
sure :  but  the  dog  would  not  stir  a 
step,  though  his  heart  sorely  pressed 
him.  At  length  the  little  dog,  find- 
ing it  all  in  vain,  said,  "  Well  then, 
if  I  must  leave,  good  by ;  but  I  have 
become  so  hungry  in  coming  down  all 
this  way  afier  you,  that  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  one  of  those  bones; 
they  smell  very  pleasantly,  and  one 
out  of  so  many  could  never  be 
missed." 

"  Alas !  "  said  the  watch-dog,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "  how  unlucky  I  am 
to  have  eat  up  the  bone  my  master 
gave  me,  otherwise  you  should  have 
had  it  and  welcome.  But  I  can't  give 
you  one  of  the.«e,  because  my  master 
has  made  me  promise  to  watch  over 
them  all,  and  I  have  given  him  my 
paw  on  it.  I  'm  sure  a  dog  of  your 
respectable  appearance  will  say  no- 
thing farther  on  the  subject." 

Then  the  little  dog  answered  pet- 
tishly, "  Pooh,  what  nonsense  you 
talk  !  surely  a  great  grifiin  cant  miss 
a  little  bone,  fit  for  me ;"  and  nest- 
ling his  nose  under  the  watch-dog,  he 
tried  forthwith  to  bring  up  one  of  the 
bones. 

On  this  the  vatch-dog  grew  angry. 


'  and,  though  with  much  roluctjince,  ho 
seized  the  little  dog  by  the  na|)e  of 
the  neck  and  threw  liim  off,  but  with- 
out hurting  him.  Suddenly  the  little 
dog  changed  into  a  mon.-trous  ser- 
pent, bigger  even  than  the  griffin  him- 
self, and  the  watch-dog  Marked  with 
ail  his  might.  The  griffin  rose  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  the  serpent  sprung 
upon  him  ere  he  was  well  awake.  I 
wish,  dearest  Nymphalin,  you  could 
have  seen  the  battle  between  the 
griffin  and  the  serpent,  how  they 
coiled  and  tw  isted,  and  bit  and  darted 
their  fiery  tongues  at  each  other.  At 
length,  the  serpent  got  u['permo3t, 
and  was  about  to  plunge  his  tongue 
into  that  part  of  the  griffin  which  is 
unprotected  by  his  scales,  when  the 
dog,  seizing  him  by  the  tail,  bit  him 
so  sharply,  that  he  could  not  help 
turning  round  to  kill  his  new  a.ssail- 
ant,  and  the  griffin,  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  caught  the  serpent 
by  the  throat  with  both  claws,  and 
fairly  strangled  him.  As  soon  as  the 
griffin  had  recovered  from  the  ner- 
vousness of  the  conflict,  he  heaped  all 
manner  of  carcs-ses  on  the  dog  for 
saving  his  life.  The  dog  told  him 
the  w  hole  story,  and  the  griffin  then 
explained,  that  the  dead  snake  wjis  the 
king  of  the  serpents,  who  had  the 
power  to  change  him.self  into  any 
shape  he  pleased.  "  If  he  had  tempted 
you,"  said  he,  "  to  leave  the  treasure 
but  for  one  moment,  or  to  have  given 
him  any  part  of  it,  ay,  but  a  single 
bone,  he  would  have  crushed  yoi  ia 
an  instant,  and  stung  me  to  death  ere 
I  could  have  waked  ;  but  none,  no  not 
the  most  venomous  thing  in  creation, 
has  power  to  hurt  the  honest !  " 

"  That  has  always  been  my  belief," 
answered  the  dog  ;  "and  now, sir,  you 
had  better  go  to  sleep  again,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  griffin,  *  I 
have  no  longer  need  of  a  servant ;  for 
now  that  the  king  of  the  serpents  ii 
(lead,  the  rest  will  never  molest  m* 
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It  was  only  to  satisfy  his  avarice  that 
his  subjects  dared  to  brave  the  den  of 
the  griffin." 

Upon  hearing  this  the  dog  was  ex- 
ceedingly delighted ;  and  raising  him- 
Mlf  on  his  bindpaws,  he  begged  the 
grifhn  most  movingly  to  let  him  re- 
turn to  earth,  to  visit  his  mistress  the 
cat,  and  worry  his  rival  the  fox. 

"  You  do  not  serve  an  ungrateful 
master,"  answered  the  giiffin.  "  You 
shall  return,  and  I  will  teach  you  all 
the  craft  of  our  race,  which  is  much 
craftier  than  the  race  of  that  petti- 
fogger the  fox,  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  cope  with  your  rival." 

"Ah,  excuse  me,"  said  the  dog, 
hastily,  "  I  am  equally  obliged  to  you : 
but  I  fancy  honesty  is  a  match  for 
cunning  any  day ;  and  I  think  myself 
a  great  deal  safer  in  being  a  dog  of 
honour  than  if  I  knew  all  the  tricks  in 
the  world." 

"  Well,"  said  the  griffin,  a  little 
piqued  at  the  dog's  bluntness,  "  do 
as  you  please ;  I  wish  you  all  possible 
success." 

Then  the  griffin  opened  a  secret 
door  in  the  side  of  tlie  cavern,  and 
the  dog  saw  a  broad  path  that  led  at 
once  info  the  wood.  He  thanked  the 
griffin  with  all  his  heart,  and  ran 
wagging  his  tail  into  the  o])en  moon- 
light. "  Ah,  all !  master  fox,"  said 
he,  "  there 's  no  traj)  for  an  honest 
dog  that  has  not  two  doors  to  it, 
cunning  as  you  think  yourself." 

With  that  he  curled  his  tail  gal- 
lantly over  his  left  leg,  and  set  off  on 
a  long  trot  to  the  cat's  house.  When 
he  was  within  sight  of  it,  he  stopped 
to  refresh  himself  by  a  pool  of  water, 
and  who  should  be  there  but  our 
friend  the  magpie. 

"  And  what  do  you  want,  friend  ] " 
said  she,  ratlier  disdainfully,  for  the 
dog  looked  .somewhat  out  of  case  after 
his  journey. 

"  1  am  going  to  see  my  cousin  the 
cat,"  answered  he. 

"  Your  cousiu  !    marry   come  up," 


said  the  magpie ;  "  don't  you  know 
she  is  going  to  be  married  to  Rey- 
nard the  fox  ]  This  is  not  a  time  for 
her  to  receive  the  visits  of  a  brute 
like  you." 

These  words  put  the  dog  in  such  a 
passion,  that  he  very  nearly  bit  the 
magpie  for  her  uncivil  mode  of  com- 
municating such  bad  news.  However 
he  curbed  his  temper,  and,  without 
answering  her,  went  at  once  to  the 
cat's  residence. 

The  cat  was  sitting  at  the  window, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  dog  see  her 
than  he  fairly  lost  his  heart ;  never 
had  he  seen  so  charming  a  cat  before : 
he  advanced,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
with  his  most  insinuating  air ;  when 
the  cat,  getting  up,  clapped  the  win- 
dow in  his  face — and  lo !  Reynard  the 
fox  appeared  in  her  stead. 

"  Come  out,  thou  rascal ! "  said  the 
dog,  .showing  his  teeth  :  "come  out, 
I  challenge  thee  to  single  combat ;  I 
have  not  forgiven  thy  malice,  and 
thou  seest  that  I  am  no  longer  shut 
up  in  the  cave,  and  unable  to  punish 
thee  for  thy  wickedness." 

"  Go  home,  silly  one  I  "  answered 
the  fox,  sneering;  "  thou  hast  no 
business  here,  and  as  for  fighting 
thee — bah  ! "  Then  the  fox  left  the 
window  and  disappeared.  But  the 
dog,  thoroughly  enraged,  scratched 
lustily  at  the  door,  and  made  such  a 
noise,  that  presently  the  cat  herself 
came  to  the  window. 

"How  now!"  said  she,  angrily; 
"what  means  all  this  rudeness  1  Who 
are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  at  my 
house  ? " 

"  0,  my  dear  cousin,"  said  the  dog, 
"  do  not  speak  so  severely.  Know 
that  I  have  come  here  on  purpose  to 
pay  you  a  visit  ;  and,  whatever  you 
do,  let  me  beseech  you  not  to  listen  to 
that  villain  Reynard — you  have  no 
conception  what  a  rogue  he  is  ! " 

"What:"  said  the  cat,  blusliing; 
"  do  you  dare  to  abuse  your  betters 
iu  this  fashion?     I   .see  you  have  s 
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design    on   me.      Go,    this    instant,  I 
or " 

"  Enough,  madiim,"  said  the  dog,  | 
proudly  ;  "  you  need  not  speak  twice 
to  me— farewell." 

And  he  turned  away  very  slowly, 
and  went  under  a  tree,  where  he  took 
up  his  lodgings  for  the  night.  But ' 
the  next  morning  there  was  an  amaz- 
ing commotion  in  the  neighbourhood; 
a  stranger,  of  a  very  diflerent  Bfyle  of 
travelling  from  that  of  the  dog,  had 
arrived  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
fixed  his  abode  in  a  large  cavern,  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  steep  rock.  The  noise 
he  had  made  in  flying  through  the 
air  was  so  great,  that  it  had  awakened 
every  bird  and  beast  in  the  parish  ; 
and  Heynanl,  whose  bad  conscience 
never  suflered  him  to  sleep  very 
Bouudly,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  perceived,  to  his  great  alarm, 
that  the  stranger  was  nothing  less 
than  a  monstrous  griffin. 

Now  the  griffins  are  the  richest 
beasts  in  tiie  world ;  and  that 's  the 
reason  they  keep  so  close  under 
ground.  Whenever  it  does  happen 
that  they  pay  a  visit  above,  it  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  easily  forgotten. 

The  magpie  was  all  agitation, — 
what  could  the  griffin  possibly  want 
there  1  She  resolved  to  take  a  peep 
at  the  cavern,  and,  accordingly  she 
hopped  timorously  up  the  rock,  and 
pretended  to  be  picking  up  sticks  for 
her  nest. 

"  Holla,  maam ! "  cried  a  verj" 
rough  voice,  and  she  saw  the  griffin 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  cavern. 
"  Holla  I  you  are  the  very  lady  I  want 
to  see ;  you  know  all  the  people  about 
here — eh?" 

"  All  the  best  company,  your  lord- 
ship, I  certainly  do,"  answered  the 
magpie,  dropping  a  courtesy. 

Upon  this  the  griffin  walked  out ; 
and  smoking  his  pipe  leisurely  in  the 
open  air,  in  order  to  sel  the  pie  at  her 
ease,  continued — 

"  Are  there  any  respectable  beasts 


of  good  familiea  settled  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood 1" 

"  0,  most  elegant  society,  I  assure 
your  lordship,"  cried  the  pie.  "  I 
have  lived  here  myself  these  ten  years, 
and  liie  great  heiress,  the  cat  yonder, 
attracts  a  vast  number  of  strangers." 

"  Humph — heiress,  indeed  !  much 
you  know  about  heiresses  !"  s-nid  the 
griffin.  "  There  is  only  one  heiress  in 
the  world,  and  that 's  my  daughter." 

"  Bless  me !  has  your  lordship  a 
family?  I  beg  you  a  thousand  par- 
dons. But  I  only  saw  your  lordship's 
own  equipage  last  night,  and  did  not 
know  you  brought  any  one  with  you." 

"  Jly  daughter  went  first,  and  was 
safely  lodged  before  I  arrived.  She 
did  not  disturb  you,  I  dare  say,  as  I 
did  ;  for  she  sails  along  like  a  swan  : 
but  I  have  the  gout  in  my  left  claw, 
and  that's  the  reason  I  pufiF  and 
groan  so  in  taking  a  journey." 

'•  Shall  I  drop  in  upon  Miss  Griffin, 
and  see  how  she  is  after  her  journey  ? " 
said  the  pie,  advancing. 

"  I  thank  you,  no.  I  don't  intend 
her  to  be  seen  while  I  stay  here — it 
unsettles  her ;  and  I  'm  afraid  of  the 
young  beasts  running  away  with  her 
if  they  once  heard  how  handsome  she 
was:  she's  the  living  picture  of  me, 
but  she's  monstrous  giddy!  Not 
that  I  should  care  much  if  she  did  go 
olT  with  a  beast  of  degree,  were  I  not 
obliged  to  pay  her  portion,  which  is 
prodigious  ;  and  I  don't  like  parting 
with  money,  ma'am>  when  I  've  once 
got  it.     Ho,  ho,  ho  ! " 

"  You  are  too  witty,  my  lord.  But 
if  you  refused  your  consent  ? "  said 
the  pie,  anxious  to  know  tlic  whole 
family  history  of  so  grand  a  sczneur. 

"  I  should  have  to  pay  tin-  dowry 
all  the  same.  It  was  left  her  by  her 
uncle  the  dragon.  But  don  l  let  this 
go  any  farther." 

"  Your  lordship  may  depend  on  my 
secrecy.  I  wish  your  lordship  a  very 
good  morning." 

Away  flew  the  pie,  and  (she  did  not 
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stop  till  whc  got  to  the  cat's  liouse. 
The  cat  and  the  fox  were  at  break- 
f:iai,  and  the  fox  had  his  paw  on  his 
hearL  "  Beautiful  scene  I  "  cried  the 
pie ;  the  cat  coloured,  and  bade  the 
pie  take  a  seat. 

Then  oft'  went  the  pie's  tongue, 
glib,  glib,  glib,  chatter,  chatter,  chat- 
ter. She  related  to  them  the  whole 
storj'  of  the  griffin  and  his  daughter, 
and  a  great  deal  more  besides,  that 
the  griffin  had  never  told  her. 

The  cat  listened  attentively.  An- 
other young  heiress  in  the  neighbour- 
hood might  be  a  formidable  rival. 
"  But  is  the  griffiness  handsome?" 
said  she. 

"  Handsome  !"  cried  the  pie ;  "oh ! 
if  3'ou  could  have  seen  the  father ! — 
such  a  mouth,  such  eyes,  such  a  com- 
plexion ;  and  he  declares  she 's  the 
living  picture  of  himself!  But  what 
do  you  say,  Mr.  Eeynard]  you,  who 
have  been  so  much  in  the  world,  have, 
perhaps,  seen  the  young  lady  ! " 

"Why,  I  can't  say  I  have,"  answered 
the  fox,  waking  from  a  revery  ;  "  but 
she  must  be  wonderfully  rich.  I  dare 
say  that  fool,  the  dog,  will  be  making 
up  to  her." 

"  Ah  I  by  the  way,"  said  the  pie, 
"  what  a  fuss  he  made  at  your  door 
yesterday ;  why  would  j'ou  not  admit 
him,  my  dear? " 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  cat,demurely,  "  Mr. 
Kcynard  says  that  he  is  a  dog  of  very 
bad  character,  quite  a  fortune-hunter ; 
and  hiding  the  most  dangerous  dispo- 
sition to  bite  under  an  appearance  of 
good  nature.  I  hope  he  won't  be 
quarrelsome  with  you,  dear  Reynard !" 

"  With  me  1  0  the  poor  wretch,  no! 
— he  might  bluster  a  little ;  but  he 
knows  that  if  I  'm  once  angry  I  "m  a 
a  devil  at  biting ; — but  one  should 
not  i)oast  of  oneself." 

In  the  evening  Reynard  felt  a 
strange  desire  to  go  and  see  the  griffin 
"smoking  his  pipe;  but  what  could  he 
do  ]  There  was  the  dog  under  the 
opposite  tree  evidently  watching  for  ; 


him,  and  Reynard  had  no  wish  to 
prove  him>elf  that  devil  at  biting 
which  he  declared  he  was.  At  last 
he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem to  get  rid  of  the  dog. 

A  young  buck  of  a  rabbit,  a  sort  of 
provincial  fop,  hud  looked  in  upon  his 
cousin  the  cat,  to  pay  her  his  respects, 
and  Reynard,  taking  him  aside,  said, 
"  You  see  that  shabby-looking  dog 
under  the  tree?  He  has  behaved  very 
ill  to  your  cousin  the  cat,  and  you 
certainly  ought  to  challenge  him — 
forgive  my  boldness  —  nothing  but 
respect  for  your  character  induces  me 
to  take  so  great  a  liberty  ;  you  know 
I  would  chastise  the  rascal  myself,  but 
what  a  scandal  it  would  make  !  If  I 
were  already  married  to  you-r  cousin, 
it  would  be  a  difl'erent  thing.  But 
you  know  what  a  story  that  cursed 
magpie  would  hatch  out  of  it ! " 

The  rabbit  looked  very  foolish  :  he 
assured  the  fox  that  he  was  no  match 
for  the  dog  ;  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
his  cousin,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  saw  no 
necessity  to  interfere  with  her  domestic 
affairs ; — and,  in  short,  he  tried  all  he 
possibly  could  to  get  out  of  the  scrape : 
but  the  fox  so  artfully  played  on  his 
vanity — so  earnestly  assured  him  that 
the  dog  was  the  biggest  coward  in  the 
world,  and  would  make  a  humble 
apology,  and  so  eloquently  represented 
to  him  the  glory  he  would  obtain  for 
manifesting  so  much  spirit,  that  at 
length  the  rabbit  was  persuaded  to  go 
out  and  deliver  the  challenge. 

"  I'll  be  your  second,"  said  the  fox  ; 
"  and  the  great  field  on  the  other  side 
the  wood,  two  miles  hence,  shall  be 
the  place  of  battle :  there  we  shall  be 
out  of  observation.  You  go  first,  I  'U 
follow  in  half  an  hour — and  I  say  •  - 
hark!  —  in  case  he  does  accept  the 
challenge,  and  you  feel  the  least 
afraid,  I  11  be  in  the  field,  and  take 
it  off  your  paws  with  the  utmost  plea- 
sure ;  rely  on  Tne,  my  dear  sir !" 

Away  went  the  rabbit.  The  dog 
was  a  little  astonished  at  the  temeritv 
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Af  the  poor  creature  ;  but  on  hearing 
that  the  fox  waa  to  be  present,  will- 
ingly consented  to  repair  to  the  place 
of  conflict.  This  readiness  the  rabbit 
did  not  at  all  relish ;  he  went  very 
slowly  to  the  field,  and  seeing  no  fox 
there,  his  heart  misgave  him,  and 
while  the  dog  was  putting  his  nose  to 
the  ground  to  try  if  he  could  track 
the  coming  of  the  fox,  the  rabbit 
slipped  into  a  burrow,  and  left  the 
dog  to  walk  back  again. 

Meauw  hile  the  fox  was  already  at 
the  rock ;  he  walked  very  soft  footedly, 
and  looked  about  with  extreme  cau- 
tion, for  he  had  a  vague  notion  that  a 
griffin-papa  would  not  be  very  civil  to 
foxes. 

Now  there  were  two  holes  in  the 
rock — one  below,  one  above,  an  upper 
story  and  an  under;  and  while  the 
fox  was  peering  about,  ho  saw  a  great 
claw  from  the  upper  rock  beckoning 
to  him. 

"Ah,  ah  !"  said  the  fox,  "that's  the 
wanton  young  griffiness,  I'll  swear." 


The  fox  peeped  cauliounly  at) 
round,  and  seeing  no  sign  of  the 
griffin,  he  entered  tlie  lowei  cave  and 
stole  up-siairs  to  the  ujiper  story;  but 
as  he  went  on,  he  saw  inimensc  piles 
of  jewels  and  gold,  and  all  sorts  of 
treasure,  so  that  the  old  griffin  might 
well  have  laughe<i  at  the  poor  cat 
being  called  aa  heiicss.  The  fox  was 
greatly  pleased  at  such  indisputable 
signs  of  wealth,  ami  he  entered  the 
upper  cave,  resolved  to  be  transported 
with  the  charms  of  the  griffiness. 

There  wa.^  hoH-ever,  a  great  eha^iin 
between  the  landing-place  and  the 
spot  where  the  young  lady  wa.s 
chained,  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  pa.-is;  the  cavern  was  very  davk, 
but  he  Rjiw  enough  of  the  figure  of 
the  griffiness  to  perceive,  in  spite  of 
her  petticoat,  that  she  was  the  image 
of  her  father,  and  the  most  hideous 
heiress  that  the  earth  ever  saw  ! 

However,  he  swallowed  his  di.sgust, 
and  poured  forth  such  a  heap  of  com- 
pliments that  the  griffiness  appeared 


He  approached,  and  a  voice  said —  '  entirely  won.      He  implored  her  to 
"  Charming  Mr.  Reynard  !    Do  you  '  fly  with  him  the  first  moment  she  was 
not  think  you  could  deliver  an  unfor-    unchained. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  wiid  she ; 
"for  my  father  never  uiichains  mo 
except  in  his  presence,  and  then   I 


lui.ate    griffiness    from   a   barbarous 
confinement  in  this  rock?" 

"Oh  heavens!"  cried  the  fox,  ten- 


derly, "  what  a  beautiful  voice  !  and,  cannot  stir  out  of  his  sight." 
ah,  my  poor  heart,  what  a  lovely  I  "  The  wretch ! "  cried  Re^iiard, 
claw  !  Is  it  possible  that  I  hear  the  i  "  what  is  to  be  done  ] " 
daughter  of  my  lord,  the  great  griflSn?"  I  "Why,  there  is  only  one  thing  I 
"  Hush,  flatterer !  not  so  loud,  if  know  of,"  answered  the  griffiness, 
you  please.  My  father  is  taking  an  "  which  is  this — I  always  make  hia 
evening  stroll,  and  is  very  quick  of  soup  for  him,  and  if  I  could  mix 
hearing.  He  has  tied  me  up  by  my  |  something  in  it  that  would  put  him 
poor  wings  in  the  cavern,  for  he  is  fast  to  sleep  before  he  had  time  to 
mightily  afraid  of  some  beast  running  chain  me  up  again,  I  might  slip  down 
awav  with  me.     You  know  I  have  all  !  and  carry  off  all   the  tr-nxsure  below 


my  fortune  settled  on  myself." 

'■  Talk  not  of  fortune,"  said  the  fox ; 
"  but  how  can  I  deliver  you  1  Shall  I 
enter  and  gnaw  the  cord]" 

'  Alas ! "    answered   the  griffiness. 


I  on  my  back." 

i      "  Charming ! "  exclaimed  Reynard ; 
I  "  what  invention!    what  wit!    I   will 
go  and  get  some  poppies  directly." 
"Alas!"  said  the  griffiness,  "  pop- 


"it  is  an  immense  chain  I  am  bound  pies  have  no  efl'ect  upon  griffin<.  The 
with.  However,  you  may  come  in  only  thing  that  can  ever  put  my  father 
^d  talk  more  at  your  ease."  |  last  to  sleep  is  a  nice  young  cat  boil«»<* 
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up  in  bis  soup ;  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  charm  that  has  upon  him  I  But 
where  to  get  a  cat] — it  must  be  a 
maiiien  cat  too ! " 

I'eyuard  was  a  little  startled  at  so 
singular  an  opiate.  "  But,"  thought 
he,  "  griffins  are  not  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  so  rich  an  heiress  is 
not  to  be  won  by  ordinary  means." 

"  I  do  know  a  cat — a  maiden  cat," 
said  he,  after  a  short  pause;  "but  I  feel 
a  little  repugnance  at  the  thought  of 
having  her  boiled  in  the  griffin's  soup. 
Would  not  a  dog  do  as  well  1" 

"  Ah,  base  thing  !  "  said  the  grif- 
tiuess,  appearing  to  weep,  "you  are 
in  love  with  the  cat,  I  see  it;  go  and 
marry  her,  poor  dwarf  that  she  is,  and 
leave  me  to  die  of  grief." 

In  vain  the  fox  protested  that  he 
did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  cat ;  no- 
thing could  now  appease  the  grif- 
finess,  but  his  positive  assurance  that, 
come  what  would,  poor  puss  should 
be  brought  to  the  cave,  and  boiled 
for  the  griffin's  soup. 

"  But  liow  will  you  get  her  here  ] " 
said  the  griffiness. 

"  Ah,  leave  that  to  me,"  said  Rey- 
nard. "  Only  put  a  basket  out  of  the 
window,  and  draw  it  up  by  a  cord ; 
the  moment  it  arrives  at  the  window, 
be  sure  to  clap  your  claw  on  the  cat 
at  once,  for  she  is  terribly  active." 

"Tush  !"  answered  the  heiress;  "a 
pretty  griffiness  I  should  be  if  I  did 
not  know  how  to  catch  a  cat ! " 

"  But  this  must  be  when  your  father 
is  outi"  said  Reynard. 

"  Certainly  :  he  takes  a  stroll  every 
evening  at  sunset." 

"  Let  it  be  tomorrow,  then,"  said 
Reynard,  impadcnt  for  the  treasure. 

This  being  arranged,  Reynard 
thought  it  time  to  decamp.  He  stole 
down  the  stairs  again,  and  tried  to 
filch  some  of  the  treasure  by  the  way: 
but  it  was  too  heavy  for  iiim  to  carry, 
and  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  treasure  without  taking  the  grif- 


I  finess  (whose  back  seemed  prod.- 
giously  strong)  into  the  bargain. 

He  returned  home  to  the  cat,  and 
when  he  entered  her  house,  and  saw 
how  ordinary  everything  looked  after 
the  jewels  in  the  griffin's  cave,  he 
quite  wondered  how  he  had  ever 
thought  the  cat  had  the  least  preten-  « 
sions  to  good  looks. 

I  However,  he  concealed  his  wicked 
design,  and  his  mistress  thought  he 
had  never  appeared  so  amiable. 

I  "  Only  guess,"  said  he,  "  where  I 
have  been.' — to  our  new  neighbour 
the  griffin ;  a  most  charming  person, 
thorouglily  aflable,  and  quite  the  air 
of  the  court.  As  for  that  silly  magpie, 

!  the  griffin  saw  her  character  at  once ; 

I  and  it  was  all  a  hoax  about  his 
daughter :  he  has  no  daughter  at  all. 
You  know,  my  dear,  hoaxing  is  a 
fashionable  amusement  among  the 
great.  He  says  he  has  heard  of 
nothing  but  your  beauty,  and  on  my 
telling  him  we  were  going  to  be 
married,  he  has  insisted  upon  giving 
a  great  ball  and  supper  in  honour  of 
the  event.  In  fact,  he  is  a  gallant 
old  fellow  and  dying  to  see  you.  Of 
course  I  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
invitation." 

"  You  could  not  do  otherwise,''  said 
the  unsuspecting  young  creature,  who, 

i  as  I  before  said,  was  very  susceptible 

;  to  flattery. 

j      "And  only  think  how  delicate  his 

!  attentions  are,"  said  the  fox.  "As  he 
is  very  badly  lodged  for  a  beast  of  his 
rank,  and  his  treasure  takes  up  the 
whole  of  the  ground  floor,  he  is  forced 

I  to  give  the  fdte  in  the  upper  story,  so 
he  hangs  out  a  basket  for  his  guests, 

'  and  draws  them  up  with  his  own  claw. 

j  How  condescending!  But  the  great 
are  so  amiable !" 

The  cat,  brought  up  in  seclusion, 
was  all  delight  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
such  high  life,  and  the  lovers  talked 
of  nothing  else  all  the  next  day ; — 
when  Keyiuird,  towards  evening, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
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KLvr  Ins  old  friend  the  dog  lying  afl ' 
usual  and  watching  him  very  grimly.  ' 
"Ah,  that  cursed  creature!  I  had  i 
quite  forgotten  him  ;  what  is  to  be  | 
done  now  1  he  would  make  no  bones 
of  me  if  he  once  saw  me  set  foot  out 
of  doors."  I 

With  that,  the  fox  began  to  cast  in 
his  head  how  he  should  get  rid  of  his 
rival,  and  at  length  he  resolved  on  a 
very  notable  project :  he  desired  the 
cat  to  set  out  first,  and  wait  for  him 
at  a  turn  in  the  road  a  little  way  off. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  if  we  go  together 
we  shall  certainly  be  insulted  by  the 
dog;  and  he  will  know  that,  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady,  the  custom  of  a 
bejist  of  my  fashion  will  not  suft'er  me 
to  avenge  the  aflVont.  But  when  I  am 
alone,  the  creature  is  such  a  coward 
that  he  woubl  not  dare  say  his  .soul's 
his  own  :  leave  the  door  open  and  I'll 
follow  immediately." 

The  cat's  mind  was  so  completely 
poisoned  against  her  cousin  that  she 
implicitly  believed  this  account  of  his 
character,  and  accordingly,  with  many 
recommendations  to  her  lover  not  to 
sully  his  dignity  bygetting  into  any  .sort 
of  quarrel  with  the  dog,  she  set  oft'first. 

The  dog  went  up  to  her  very 
humbly,  and  begged  her  to  allow  him 
to  say  a  few  words  to  her;  but  she 
received  him  so  haughtily,  that  his 
spirit  was  up;  and  he  walked  back  to 
the  tree  more  than  ever  enraged 
against  his  rival.  But  what  w:vs  his 
joy  wiien  he  saw  that  the  cat  had  left 
the  door  open !  "  Now  wretch," 
thought  he,  "  \ou  cannot  escape 
me  ! "  So  he  walked  briskly  in  at  the 
back  door.  He  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  Reynard  lying  down  in  the 
straw,  panting  as  if  his  heart  would 
break,  and  rolling  his  eyes  in  the 
pangs  of  death. 

"  Ah,  friend,"  said  the  fox,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  "you  are  avenged,  my 
hour  is  come ;  I  am  just  going  to  give 
up  the  ghost :  put  your  paw  upon 
mine,  and  say  yoc  'orgive  me  " 


Despite  his  anger,  the  generoua 
tlog  could  not  cet  tooth  on  a  dying 
foe. 

"  You  have  served  me  a  shabby 
trick,"  said  he ;  "  you  have  left  me  to 
starve  in  a  hole,  and  you  have  evi- 
dently maligned  me  with  my  cousin  : 
certainly  I  meant  to  be  avenged  on 
you  ;  but  if  you  are  really  dying,  that 
alters  the  affair." 

"  Oh,  oh  ! "  groaned  the  fox  very 
bitterly;  "  I  am  past  help;  the  poor 
cat  is  gone  for  Doctor  Ape,  but  he'll 
never  come  in  time.  What  a  thing  it 
is  to  have  a  bad  conscience  on  one's 
deathbed !  But,  wait  till  the  cat 
returns,  and  I'll  do  you  full  justice 
with  her  before  I  die." 

The  good  natured  dog  waa  much 
moved  at  seeing  his  mortal  enemy  in 
such  a  state,  and  endeavoured  afl  well 
as  he  could  to  console  him. 

"  Oh,  oh  I"  said  the  fox  ;  "  1  am  so 
parched  in  the  throat — I  am  burn- 
ing;" and  he  hung  his  tongue  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  rolled  his  eyes  more 
fearfully  than  ever. 

"  Is  there  no  water  herel"  said  the 
dog,  looking  round. 

"Alas,  no  I — yet  stay — yes,  now  I 
think  of  it,  there  is  some  in  that  little 
hole  in  the  wall ;  but  how  to  get  at 
it!  —  it  is  80  high  that  I  can't,  in  my 
poor  weak  state,  climb  up  to  it;  and 
I  dare  not  ask  such  a  favour  of  one  I 
have  injured  so  much." 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,"  said  the  dog : 
"but  the  hole's  very  small,  I  could 
not  put  my  nose  through  it." 

"  2^0  ;  buL  if  you  just  climb  up  on 
that  stone,  and  thrust  your  paw  into 
the  hole,  you  can  dip  it  into  the 
water,  and  so  cool  my  poor  parched 
mouth.  Oh,  what  a  thing  it  is  to 
have  a  bad  conscience  I" 

The  dog  sprang  upon  the  stone, 
and,  getting  on  his  hind-legs,  thrust 
his  front  paw  into  the  hole ;  when 
suddenly  Reynard  pulled  a  string 
that  he  had  concealed  under  the 
straw,  and   the  dog   found   his  paw 
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ciuiirlit,  tijjlit  to  the  wall  in  a  niiining 
iionsc. 

"  Ah,  rascal  ! "  said  he  turning 
round ;  but  the  fox  leaped  up  gaily 
from  the  straw,  and  fastening  the 
string  with  his  teeth  to  a  nail  in  the 
otlier  end  of  thi;  wall,  walked  out, 
crying,  "  Good-by,  my  dear  friend ; 
have  a  care  how  you  believe  hereafter 
iu  sudden  conversions  !  " — So  he  left 
the  d<'0  on  his  hind-legs  to  take  care 
of  the  iiouse. 

Eeynard  found  the  cat  waiting  for 
him  where  he  had  appointed,  and 
they  walked  lovingly  together  till 
they  came  to  the  cave.  It  was  now 
dark,  and  they  saw  the  basket  waiting 
below  ;  the  fox  assisted  the  poor  cat 
into  it.  "  There  is  only  room  for 
one,"  said  he,  "you  must  go  first!" 
up  rose  the  basket;  the  fox  heard  a 
piteous  mew,  and  no  more. 

"  So  much  for  the  griffin's  soup  ! " 
thought  he. 

He  waited  paticntlj'  for  some  time, 
when  the  gritfiness,  waving  her  claw 
from  the  window,  said  cheerfully, 
"  All 's  right,  ray  dear  Reynard  ;  m^' 
papa  has  finished  his  soup,  and  sleeps 
as  sound  as  a  rock  !  All  the  noise  in 
the  world  would  not  wake  him  now, 
till  he  has  slept  off  the  boiled  cat — 
which  won't  be  these  twelve  hours. 
Come  and  assist  me  in  packing  up 
the  treasure ;  I  should  be  sorry  to 
leave  a  single  diamond  behind.'" 

"  So  should  I,"  quoth  the  fox. 
"Stay,  I'll  come  round  by  the  lower 
hole :  why,  the  door 's  shut !  pray, 
beautiful  grifliuess,  open  it  to  thy 
impatient  adorer." 

"  Ala.s,  my  father  has  hid  the  key  ! 
I  ac.ev  know  where  he  places  it :  you 
must  come  up  by  the  basket ;  see,  I 
will  lower  it  for  you." 

The  fox  was  a  little  loth  to  trust 
himself  in  the  same  conveyance  that 
had  taken  his  mistress  to  be  boiled  ; 
but  the  most  cautious  grow  rash  when 
money  "s  to  be  gained,  and  avarice 
fan  trap  even  a  fox.     So  he  p-.it  him 


.self  as  comfortably  as  he  conld  into 
the  ba.sket,  and  up  he  went  iu  an 
instant.  It  rested,  however,  just 
before  it  reached  the  window,  and 
the  fox  felt,  with  a  slight  shudder, 
the  claw  of  the  griffine-ss  stroking  his 
back. 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  coat!"  quoth 
she,  caressingly. 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  said  the  fox  ; 
"but  you  can  feel  it  more  at  your 
leisure  when  I  am  once  up.  Make 
haste,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  bushy  tail! 
Never  did  I  feel  such  a  tail !  " 

"  It  is  entirely  at  your  service, 
sweet  griffiness,"  said  the  fox ;  "  but 
pray  let  me  in.  Why  lose  an  instant?" 

"  No,  never  did  I  feel  such  a  tail ! 
No  W'Onder  you  are  so  successful  with 
the  ladies." 

"  Ah,  beloved  griffiness,  my  tail  is 
yours  to  eternity,  but  you  pinch  it  a 
little  too  hard." 

Scarcely  had  he  said  this,  when 
down  dropped  the  basket,  but  not 
with  Ine  fox  in  it ;  he  found  himself 
caught  by  the  tail,  and  dangling  half 
way  down  the  rock,  by  the  help  of 
the  very  same  sort  of  pulley  where- 
with he  had  snared  the  dog.  I  leave 
you  to  guess  his  consternation ;  he 
yelped  out  as  loud  as  he  could, — for 
it  hurts  a  fox  exceedingly  to  be 
hanged  by  his  tail  with  his  head 
downwards, —  when  the  door  of  the 
rock  opened,  and  out  stalked  the 
griffin  himself,  smoking  his  pipe,  with 
a  vast  crowd  of  all  the  fashionable 
beasts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"Oho,  brother,"  said  the  bear, 
laughing  fit  to  kill  himself;  "  who 
ever  saw  a  fox  hanged  by  the  tail 
before  1 " 

"  You  '11  have  need  of  a  physician," 
quoth  Doctor  Ape. 

"  A  pretty  match,  indeed ;  a  grif- 
finess for  such  a  creature  as  you  I " 
said  the  goat,  strutting  by  him. 

The  fox  grinned  with  pain,  a^i  > 
snid  nothing.     But  that  which  htirt 
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him  most  was  the  compassion  of  a 
dull  fool  of  a  donkey,  who  assured 
him  with  great  gravity  that  he  siiw 
Dothiug  at  all  to  laugh  at  in  his 
situation ! 

"At  all  events,"  said  the  fox,  at 
last,  "  cheated,  gulled,  betrayed  as  1 
am,  1  have  played  the  same  trick  to 
the  dog.  Go,  and  laugh  at  him, 
gentlemen;  he  deserves  it  as  much  as 
I  can,  I  assure  you." 

"  Pardon  me,'  said  the  griffin, 
taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  moutli ; 
"  one  never  laughs  at  the  honest." 

"  And  see,"  said  the  hear,  "  here 
he  is."' 

Anc)  indeed  the  dog  had,  after 
much  ellort,  gnawed  the  string  in 
two.  and  extricjited  his  paw :  the 
scoi'i-  of  the  fox  had  enabled  him 
to  tiack  his  footsteps,  and  here  he 
arrived,  burning  for  vengeance  and 
finding  himself  already  avenged. 

But  his  first  thought  was  for  his 
dear  cousin.  "Ah,  where  is  she!" 
he  cried  movingly  ;  "  without  doubt 
that  villain  Keynard  has  served  her 
some  scurvy  trick." 

"  I  fear  so  indeed,  my  old  friend," 
answered  the  griffin,  "  but  don't 
grieve :  after  all,  she  was  nothing 
particular.  You  shall  marry  my 
daughter  the  griffiness,  and  succeed  to 
all  the  treasure;  ay,  and  all  the  bones 
that  you  once  guarded  so  faithfully. 

"  Talk  not  to  me,"  said  the  faithful 
dog.  "  I  want  none  of  your  treasure  ; 
and,  though  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude, 
your  griiiaess  may  go  to  the  devil. 
I  will  run  over  the  world  but  I  will 
find  my  dear  cousin." 


"  Sec  her  then,"  said  the  griffin  ; 
and  the  beautiful  cat,  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  rushed  out  of  the  cavern 
and  threw  herself  into  the  dog's 
paws. 

A  pleasant  scene  this  for  the  fox  I 
— he  had  skill  enough  in  the  female 
heart  to  know  that  it  may  excuse 
many  little  infidelities, — but  to  be 
boiled  alive  for  a  griffin's  soup  I — net, 
the  otfence  was  inexpiable  ! 

"  You  understand  me,  Mr.  Rey- 
nard,"  said  the  griffin,  "  I  have  no 
daughter,  and  it  was  me  you  made 
love  to.  Knowing  what  sort  of  a 
creature  a  magpie  is,  I  amused  myself 
with  hoaxing  her,-- the  fashionable 
amusement  at  court,  you  know." 

The  fox  made  a  mighty  struggle, 
and  leapeil  on  the  ground,  leaving 
his  tail  tichiud  him.  It  did  not  grow 
again  in  a  hurry. 

"  See,"  said  the  griffin,  as  the  beasts 
all  laughed  at  the  figure  Reynard 
made  running  into  the  wood,  "  the 
dog  beats  the  fox,  with  the  ladies, 
after  all ;  and  cunning  as  he  is  in 
every  thing  else,  the  fox  is  the  last 
creature  that  should  ever  think  of 
making  love  ! " 

"  Charming  1 "  cried  Nymphalin, 
clasping  her  hands;  "it  is  just  the 
sort  of  story  I  like." 

"And  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Nip, 
pertly,  "that  the  dog  and  the  cat 
lived  very  happily  ever  afterwards? 
Indeed  the  nuptial  felicity  of  a  dog 
and  cat  is  proverbial  !  " 

"  I  dare  say  they  lived  much  the 
same  as  any  other  married  couple," 
answered  the  prince. 


«•  »»1. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


THS   TOMB   OP   A    FATHER   OF    UANT   OHILDBEN. 


The  feast  being  now  ended,  as  well 
as  the  storj',  the  fairies  wound  their 
way  homeward  by  a  different  path, 
till  at  length  a  red  steady  light 
glowed  through  the  long  basaltic 
arches  upon  them,  like  the  Demon 
Hunters'  fires  in  the  Forest  of  Pines. 

The  prince  sobered  in  his  pace. 
"  You  approach,"  said  he,  in  a  grave 
tone,  "  the  greatest  of  our  temples  ; 
you  will  witness  the  tomb  of  a  mighty 
founder  of  our  race !  "  An  awe  crept 
over  the  queen,  in  spite  of  herself. 
Tracking  the  fires  in  silence,  they 
came  to  a  vast  space,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  a  lone  grey  block  of  stone, 
3uch  as  the  traveller  finds  amidst  the 
dread  silence  of  Egyptian  Thebes. 

And  on  this  stone  lay  the  gigantic 
figure  of  a  man— dead,  but  not  death- 
like, for  invisible  spells  had  preserved 
the  flesh  and  the  long  hair  for  untold 
ages ;  and  beside  him  lay  a  rude 
instrument  of  music,  and  at  his  feet 
was  a  sword  and  a  hunter's  spear ; 
and  above,  the  rock  wound,  hollowed 
and  roofless,  to  the  upper  air,  and 
daylight  came  through,  sickened  and 
pale,  beneath  red  fires  that  burnt 
everlap.tingly  around  him,  on  such 
simple  altars  as  belong  to  a  savage 
race.  But  the  place  wa.s  not  solitary, 
for  many  motionless,  but  not  lifeless, 


shapes  sat  on  large  blocks  of  stone 
beside  the  tomb.  There  was  the 
wizard,  wrapt  in  his  long  black 
mantle,  and  his  face  covered  with  his 
hands — there  was  the  uncouth  and 
deformed  dwarf,  gibbering  to  himself 
— there  sat  the  household  elf — there 
glowered  from  a  gloomy  rent  in  the 
wall,  with  glittering  eyes  and  shining 
scale,  the  enormous  dragon  of  the 
North.  An  aged  crone  in  rags,  lean- 
ing on  a  staff,  and  gazing  malignantly 
on  the  visitors,  with  bleared  but  fiery 
eyes,  stood  opposite  the  tomlj  of  the 
gigantic  dead.  And  now  the  fairies 
themselves  completed  the  group  !  But 
all  was  dumb  and  unutterablj-  silent ; 
the  silence  that  floats  over  some  an- 
tique city  of  the  desert,  when,  for  the 
first  time  for  a  hundred  centuries,  a 
living  foot  enters  its  desolate  remains; 
the  silence  that  belongs  to  the  dust 
of  eld, — deep,  solemn,  palpable,  and 
sinking  into  the  heart  with  a  leaden 
and  death-like  weight.  Even  the 
English  fiiiry  spoke  not ;  she  held 
her  breath,  and  gazing  on  the  tomb, 
she  .saw,  in  rude  vast  characters, 

THE    TEUTON. 

"  We  are  all  that  remain  of  his 
religion  ! "  said  the  prince,  as  thej 
turned  from  the  dread  temple. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THK   FAIRT  8  OAVE,   ASV   THE   VAIRT  8   WISH. 


It  was  evening ;  and  the  fairies  were 
dancing  bene;ith  the  twilight  star. 

"And  why  art  thou  sad,  my  vio- 
let!" said  the  prince,  "for  thine  eyes 
seek  the  ground  !  " 

"  Now  that  I  have  found  thee," 
answered  the  queen,  "and  now  that 
I  feel  what  happy  love  is  to  a  fairy, 
I  sigh  over  tiiat  love  which  I  have 
lately  witnessed  among  mortals,  liut 
the  bud  of  whose  happiness  already 
conceals  the  worm.  For  well  didst 
thou  say,  my  prince,  that  we  are 
linked  with  a  mysterious  affinity  to 
mankind,  and  whatever  is  pure  and 
gentle  amongst  them  speaks  at  once 
to  our  sympathy,  and  commands  our 
vigils." 

"And  most  of  all,"  said  the  German 
fairy,  "are  they  who  love  under  our 
watch  ;  for  love  is  the  golden  chain 
that  binds  all  in  the  universe :  love 
lights  up  alike  the  star  and  tde  glow- 
worm ;  and  wherever  there  is  love  in 
men's  lot,  lies  the  secret  affinity  with 
men,  and  with  things  divine." 

"  But  with  the  human  race,"  said 
Nymphalin,  "  there  is  no  love  that 
outlasts  the  hour,  for  either  death 
ends,  or  custom  alters :  when  the 
blossom  comes  to  fruit,  it  is  plucked. 


and  seen  no  more ;  and  therefors, 
when  I  behold  true  love  sentenced  to 
an  early  grave,  I  comfort  myself  that 
I  shall  not  at  least  behold  the  beauty 
dimmed,  and  the  softness  of  the  heart 
hardened  into  stone.  Yet,  my  prince, 
while  still  the  pulse  can  beat,  and 
the  warm  blood  flow,  in  that  beau- 
tiful form,  which  I  have  watched  over 
of  late,  let  me  not  desert  her;  still 
let  my  influence  keep  the  sky  fair, 
and  the  breezes  pure  ;  still  let  me 
drive  the  vapour  from  the  moon,  and 
the  clouds  from  the  faces  of  the  sUirs; 
still  let  me  fill  her  dreams  with  ten- 
der and  brilliant  images,  and  glass 
in  the  mirror  of  sleep,  the  happiest 
visions  of  fairy  land  ;  still  let  me  poulr 
over  her  eyes  that  magic,  which  snf 
fers  them  to  see  no  fault  in  one  in 
whom  she  has  garnered  up  her  soul ! 
And  as  death  comes  slowly  on,  still 
let  me  rob  the  spectre  of  its  terror, 
and  the  grave  of  its  sting ; — so  that, 
all  gently  and  unconscious  to  herself, 
life  may  glide  into  the  Great  Ocean 
where  the  shadows  lie  ;  and  the  spirit 
without  guile,  may  be  severed  from 
its  mansion  without  pain !  " 
The  wish  of  the  fiiiiiy  waa  fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


XHB   BANE£ 


iF    THB   RHINE. — FROM    THE    DRACHENFELS    TO    BROHL  :    AN  INCIPENl 
THAT   SUFFICES    IN    THIS    TALE    FOR   AN    El'OOH. 


From  the  Drachenfels  commences  the 
true  glory  of  the  Rhine ;  and,  once 
more,  Gertnule's  eyes  conquered  the 
languor  that  crept  gradually  over 
them,  as  she  gazed  on  the  banks 
around. 

Fair  blew  the  breeze,  and  freshly 
turled  the  waters ;  and  Gertrude  did 
not  feel  the  vulture  that  had  fixed 
its  talons  within  her  breast.  The 
Rhine  widens,  like  a  broad  lake,  be- 
tween the  Drachenfels  and  Unkel ; 
villages  are  scattered  over  the  ex- 
tended plain  on  the  left;  on  the  right 
is  the  Isle  of  Werth  and  the  houses 
of  Oberwinter ;  the  hills  are  covered 
with  vines;  and  still  Gertrude  turned 
back  with  a  lingering  gaze  to  the 
lofty  crest  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

On,  on — and  the  spires  of  Unkel 
rose  above  a  curve  in  the  banks,  and 
on  the  opposite  shore  stretched  those 
wondrous  basaltic  columns  which  ex- 
tend to  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
when  the  Rhine  runs  low,  you  may 
see  them  like  an  engulfed  city  be- 
neath the  waves.  You  then  view  the 
ruins  of  Okkenfels,and  hear  the  voice 
of  the  pastoral  Gasbach  pouring  its 
waters  into  the  Rhine.  From  amidst 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  the  vine  peeps 
luxuriantly  forth,  and  gives  a  rich- 
ness and  colouring  to  what  Nature, 
left  to  herself,  intended  for  the  stern. 

"  But  turn  your  eye  backward  to 
the  right,"  said  Trevylyan ;  "  those 
banks  were  formerly  the  special 
haunt  of  the  bold  robbers  of  the 
Rhine,  and  from  amidst  the  entangled 
brakes  that  then  covered  the  ragged 
•liffs,  they  rushed   upon  their  prey. 


In  the  gloomy  canvas  of  tho^**  .dudal 
days  what  vigorous  and  mighty 
images  were  crowded !  A  robber's 
life  amidst  these  mountains,  and  be- 
side this  mountain  stream,  must  have 
been  the  very  poetry  of  the  spot 
carried  into  action." 

They  rested  at  Brohl,  a  small  town 
between  two  mountains.  On  the 
summit  of  one  you  see  the  grey  re- 
mains of  Rheinech.  There  is  some- 
thing weird  and  preternatural  about 
the  aspect  of  this  place;  its  soil  be- 
trays signs  that,  in  the  former  ages 
(from  which  even  tradition  is  fast 
fading  away),  some  volcano  here  ex- 
hausted its  firea.  The  stratum  of  the 
earth  is  black  and  pitchy,  and  the 
springs  beneath  it  are  of  a  dark  and 
graveolent  water.  Here  the  stream 
of  the  Brohlbach  falls  into  the  Rhine, 
and  in  a  valley  rich  with  oak  and 
pine,  and  full  of  caverns,  which  are 
not  without  their  traditionary  in- 
mates, stands  the  castle  of  Schwep- 
penbourg,  which  our  party  failed  not 
to  visit. 

Gertrude  felt  fatigued  on  their 
return,  and  Trevylyan  sat  by  her  iu 
the  little  inn,  while  Vane  went  forth, 
with  the  curiosity  of  science,  to  ex- 
amine the  strata  of  the  soil. 

They  conversed  in  the  frankness  of 
their  plighted  troth  upon  those  topics 
which  are  only  for  lovers  :  upon  the 
bright  chapter  in  the  history  of  their 
love ;  their  first  meeting ;  their  first 
impressions ;  the  little  incidents  in 
their  present  journey  —  incidents 
noticed  by  themselves  alone ;  that 
life  within  life    which   two  peraoM 
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know  tourether, — which  one  knows 
not  without  the  other, — which  ceivses 
to  both  the  instant  they  are  divided. 

"  I  know  not  what  the  love  of 
others  may  be,"  said  Gertrude,  "  but 
ours  seems  diflerent  from  all  of  which 
I  have  read.  Books  tell  us  of  jea- 
lousies and  misconstructions,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  absence,  the  sweetness 
of  a  quarrel ;  but  Jtr,  dearest  Albert, 
have  had  no  experience  of  these  pa.s- 
sai;es  in  love.  We  have  never  mis- 
understood each  other ;  tee  have  no  I 
reconciliation  to  look  back  to.  When 
was  there  ever  occasion  for  me  to  a.sk  ! 
forgiveness  from  you  ?  Our  love  is  | 
made  up  only  of  one  memory — un- 
ceasing kindness  !  A  harsh  word,  a 
wronging  thought,  never  broke  in 
upon  the  happiness  we  have  felt  and 
feel." 

"  Dearest  Gertrude,"  said  Trevy- 
lyan,  "  that  character  of  our  love  is 
caught  from  you  ;  you,  the  soft,  the 
gentle,  have  been  its  pervading 
genius;  and  the  well  has  been  smooth 
and  pure,  for  you  were  the  spirit  that 
lived  within  its  depths." 

And  to  such  talk  succeeded  silence 
still  more  sweet — the  silence  of  the 
hushed  and  overflowing  heart.  The 
last  voices  of  the  birds  —  the  sun 
slowly  sinking  in  the  west — the  fra- 
grance of  descending  dews  —  filled 
them  with  that  deep  and  mysterious 
sympathy  which  exists  between  Love 
and  Nature. 

It  was  after  such  a  silence — a  long 
silence,  that  seemed  but  as  a  moment 
—  that  Trevylyan  spoke,  but  Ger- 
trude answered  not ;  and,  yearning 
once  more  for  her  sweet  voice,  he 
turned  and  saw  that  she  had  fainted 
away. 

This  was  the  first  indication  of  the 
point  to  which  her  increasing  debility 
had  arrived.  Trevylyan's  heart  stood 
still,  and  then  beat  violently ;  a  thou- 
sand fears  crept  over  him,  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  to  the 
open  window.     The  setting  sun  fell 


upon  her  countenance,  from  which 
the  play  of  the  young  heart  and 
warm  fancy  had  fled,  and  in  its  deep 
and  still  repo.se  the  ravages  of  discjise 
were  darkly  visible.  What  were  then 
his  emotions !  his  heart  was  like 
stone ;  but  he  felt  a  rush  as  of  a 
torrent  to  his  temples  :  his  eyes  grew 
dizzy — he  was  stunned  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  despair.  For  the  last 
week  he  had  taken  hope  for  his  com- 
panion ;  Gertrude  had  seemed  so 
much  stronger,  for  her  happiness  had 
given  her  a  false  support ;  and  though 
there  had  been  moments  when, 
watching  the  bright  hectic  come  and 
go,  and  her  step  linger,  and  the 
breath  heave  short,  he  had  felt  the 
hope  suddenly  cease,  yet  never  had 
he  known  till  now  that  fulness  of 
anguish,  that  dread  certainty  of  the 
worst,  whii.-h  the  calm,  fair  face  before 
him  struck  into  his  soul  :  and  mi.xeil 
with  this  agony  as  he  gazed  was  all 
the  passion  of  the  most  ardent  love. 
For  there  she  lay  in  his  arms,  the 
gentle  breath  rising  from  lips  where 
the  ro.se  yet  lingered,  and  the  long, 
rich  hair,  soft  and  silken  as  an  in- 
fant's, stealing  from  its  confinement: 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  Ger- 
trude's beauty  was  so  inexpressivelj 
soft,  and  pure, and  }-outhful  !  Scarcely 
seventeen,  she  seemed  much  younger 
than  she  was  ;  her  figure  had  sunken 
from  its  roundness,  but  still  how 
light,  how  lovely  were  its  wrecks  I 
the  neok  whiter  than  snow, — the  fair 
small  hand  !  Her  weight  wiis  scarcely 
felt  in  the  arms  of  her  lover,— and 
he — what  a  contrast ! — was  in  all  the 
pride  and  flower  of  glorious  man- 
hood 1  his  was  the  lofty  brow,  the 
wreathing  hair,  the  haughty  eye,  the 
elastic  form ;  and  upon  this  frail, 
perishable  thing  had  he  fixed  all  his 
heart,  all  the  hopes  of  his  youth,  the 
pride  of  his  manhood,  his  schemes, 
his  energies,  his  ambition  ! 

"  Oh,  Gertrude  !"  cried  he,  "  is  it- 
is  it  thus — is  there  indeed  no  hopel" 
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Anil  Oertnule  now  slowly  rccover- 
iiitr,  and  opening  her  eyes  upon 
Trevylyan's  face,  tlie  revulsion  was  so 
i;reat,  his  emotions  so  overpowering, 
that,  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  as  if 
even  death  should  not  tear  her  away 
from  him,  he  wept  over  her  in  an 
au'ony  of  tears ;  not  those  tears  that 
relieve  the  heart,  but  the  fiery  rain  of 
the  internal  storm,  a  sign  of  the  fierce 
tumult  that  shook  the  very  core  of  his 
existence,  not  a  relief. 

Awakened  to  herself,  Gertrude,  in 
amazement  and  alarm,  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and,  looking 
wistfully  into  his  face,  implored  him 
to  speak  to  her. 

'•  Was  it  my  illness,  love?"  said  she; 
and  the  music  of  her  voice  only  con- 
veyed to  him  the  thought  of  how  soon 
it  would  be  dumb  to  him  for  ever. 
'  Nay,"  she  continued,  winningly,  "  it 
was  but  the  heat  of  the  day;  I  am 
better  now — I  am  well ;  there  is  no 
cause  to  be  alarmed  for  me  :"  and, 
with  all  the  innocent  fondness  of 
extreme  youth,  she  kissed  the  burning 
tears  fr.nu  his  eyes. 

Tbcro  was  a  playfulness,  an  inno- 
cence in  this  poor  girl,  so  unconscious 
as  yet  of  her  destiny,  which  rendered 
her  fate  doubly  touching;  and  which 
to  the  stern  Trevylyan,  hackneyed  by 
the  world,  made  her  irresistible  charm ; 
and  now  as  she  put  aside  her  hair,  and 
looked  up  gratefully,  yet  pleadingly, 


into  his  face,  he  could  scarce  refrain 
from  pouring  out  to  her  the  con- 
fession of  his  anguish  and  despair. 
But  the  necessity  of  self-control — the 
necessity  of  concealing  from  her  f* 
knowledge  which  might  only,  bj 
impressing  her  imagination,  expedite 
her  doom,  while  it  would  embitter  t.( 
her  mind  the  unconscious  enjoyment 
of  the  hour,  nerved  and  manned 
him.  He  checked  by  those  violent 
efforts  which  only  men  can  make,  the 
evidence  of  his  emotions  ;  and  endea- 
voured, by  a  rapid  torrent  of  words, 
to  divert  her  attention  from  a  weak- 
ness, the  causes  of  which  he  could  not 
explain.  Fortunately  Vane  soon  re- 
turned, and  Trevylyan,  consigning 
Gertrude  to  his  care,  hastily  left  the 
room. 

Gertrude  sunk  into  a  revery. 

"Ah,  dear  father!"  said  she,  sud- 
denly, and  after  a  pause,  "  if  I  indeed 
were  worse  than  I  have  thought  myself 
of  late — if  1  were  to  die  now,  what 
would  Trevylyan  feel?  Pray  God,  I 
may  live  for  his  sake !" 

"  My  child,  do  not  talk  thus :  you 
are  better,  much  better  than  you  were. 
Ere  the  autumn  ends,  Trevylyan's 
happiness  will  be  your  lawful  care. 
Do  not  think  so  despondently  of 
yourself." 

"  I  thought  not  of  myself,"  sighed 
Gertrude,  "  but  cf  him  J" 
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OXBTRnDE. — THK    EXOTTBSION   TO    EUJIUBKSIEIN.- -THOCOHIS 


The  next  day  they  visited  the  enyirons 
of  Brohl.  Gertrude  was  unusually 
silent;  for  her  temper,  naturally  sunny 
aud  enthusiastic,  was  accsstomed  to 
light  up  every  thing  she  saw.  Ah, 
once  how  bounding  was  that  step ! 
how  undulating  the  young  graces  of 
that  form !  how  playfully  once  danced 
the  ringlets  on  that  laughing  cheek. ! 
But  she  clung  to  Trevylyan's  proud 
form  with  a  yet  more  endearing 
tenderness  than  was  her  wont,  and 
hung  yet  more  eagerly  on  his  words ; 
her  hand  sought  his,  and  she  often 
pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  sighed  iis 
she  did  so.  Something  that  she 
would  not  tell  seemed  passing  within 
her,  and  sobered  her  playful  mood. 
But  there  was  this  noticeable  in  Ger- 
trude :  whatever  took  away  from  her 
gaiety,  increased  her  tenderness.  The 
infirmities  of  her  frame  never  touched 
her  temper.  She  was  kind— gentle — 
loving  to  the  last. 

They  had  crossed  to  the  opposite 
banks,  to  visit  the  Castle  of  Hammer- 
stein.  The  evening  was  transparently 
serene  and  clear ;  and  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  yet  lingered  upon  the  air, 
even  though  the  twilight  had  parsed 
and  the  moon  risen,  as  their  boat 
returned  by  a  lengthened  pa.'<sage  to 
the  village.  Broad  and  straight  flows 
the  Rhine  in  this  part  of  its  career. 
On  one  side  lay  the  wooded  village  of 
Namedy,  the  hamlet  of  Fornech, 
backed  bythebluerockof  Kruezborner 
Ley,  the  mountains  that  shiehl  the 
mysterious  Brohl :  and,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  they  saw  the  mighty  rock 
of  Hammerstein,  with  the  green  and 
livid  ruins  sleeping  in  the  molaucholy 


moonlight.  Two  towers  rose  haughtily 
above  the  more  dismantled  wrecks. 
How  changed  since  the  alternate 
banners  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Swede 
waved  from  their  ramparts,  in  that 
great  war  in  which  the  gorgeous 
Wallenstein  won  his  laurels !  And 
in  its  mighty  calm,  flowed  on  the 
ancestral  Khine ;  the  vessel  reflected 
on  its  smooth  expanse,  and  above, 
girded  by  thin  and  shadowy  clouds, 
the  moon  ciist  her  shadows  upon  rocks 
covered  with  verdure,  and  brought 
into  a  dim  light  the  twin  spires  of 
Anderuach,  tranquil  in  the  distance. 

"  How  beautiful  is  this  hour  !"  said 
Gertrude,  with  a  low  voice :  "  surely 
we  do  not  live  enough  in  the  night ; 
one  half  the  heauty  of  the  world  is 
slept  away.  What  in  the  day  can 
equal  the  holy  calm,  the  lovelinesa, 
and  the  stillness  which  the  moon  now 
casts  over  the  earth  ?  These,"'  she 
continued,  pressing  Trevylyan's  hand, 
"  are  hours  to  remember ;  and  you, — 
will  you  ever  forget  them  !" 

Something  there  is  in  recollections 
of  such  times  and  scenes  that  seem 
not  to  belong  to  real  life,  but  are 
rather  an  episode  in  its  history ;  they 
are  like  some  wandering  into  a  more 
ideal  world  ;  they  refuse  to  blend  with 
our  ruder  associations ;  they  live  in 
us,  apart  and  alone,  to  be  treasured 
ever,  but  not  lightly  to  be  recalled. 
There  are  none  living  to  whom  we 
can  confide  them,  —  who  can  sym- 
pathise with  what  then  we  felt]  It  is 
this  that  makes  poetry,  and  that  page 
which  we  create  as  a  confidant  to  our- 
selves, necessary  to  the  thoughts  that 
weigh  upon  the   breast.     We   write. 
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for  our  writing  is  our  friend,  the 
inanimate  paper  is  our  confessional ; 
we  pour  forth  on  ii  the  thoughts  that 
we  could  tell  lo  no  private  ear,  and 
are  relieved — are  consoled.  And,  if 
genius  has  one  prerogative  dearer  than 
the  rest,  it  is  that  which  enables  it  to 
do  honour  to  the  dead — to  revive  the 
beauty,  the  virtue  that  are  no  more ; 
to  wreathe  chaplets  that  outlive  the 
day  round  the  urn  which  were  else 
forgotten  by  the  world  ! 

When  the    poet    mourns,    in    his 


immortal  verse,  for  the  dead,  tell  m« 
not  that  fame  is  in  his  mind !  it  is 
filled  by  thoughts,  by  emotions  that 
shut  out  the  living.  He  is  breathing 
to  his  genius — to  that  sole  aod  con- 
stant friend,  which  has  grown  up  with 
him  from  his  cradle — the  sorrows  too 
delicate  for  human  sympathy ;  and 
when  afterwards  he  consigns  the  con- 
fession to  the  crowd,  it  is  indeed  from 
the  hope  of  honour; — honour  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  being  that  ia  n« 
mors. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LETTEB    FROM    TKEVYLYAN    TO    *      *       *      *. 


"  CoblenU. 

"  I  AM  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  friend, 
for  your  letter  ;  which,  indeed,  I  have 
not,  in  the  course  of  our  rajiid  journey, 
had  the  leisure,  perhaps  the  heart,  to 
answer  before.  But  we  arc  staying  in 
this  town  for  some  days,  and  I  write 
now  in  the  early  morning,  ere  any  one 
else  in  our  hotel  is  awake.  Do  not 
tell  mc  of  adventure,  of  j)olitics,  of 
intrigues ;  my  nature  is  altered.  I 
threw  down  your  letter,  animated  and 
brilliant  as  it  wa.><,  with  a  sick  and 
revolted  heart.  But  I  am  now  in 
somewhat  less  dejected  spirits.  Ger- 
trude is  better — yes,  really  better; 
there  is  a  physician  here  who  gives 
me  hope ;  my  care  is  perpetually  to 
amu>e,  and  never  to  fatigue  her, — 
never  to  permit  her  thoughts  to  rest 
upon  herself.  For  1  have  imai;ined 
that  illness  cannot,  at  least  in  the 
"nexhausted  vigour  of  our  years, 
fasten  upon  us  irremediably,  unless 
we  feed  it  with  our  own  belief  in  its 
existence.  You  see  men  of  the  most 
delicate  frames  engaged  in  active  and 
profes>ional  pursuits,  who  literally 
have  no  time  for  illness.  Let  them 
become  idle — let  them  take  care  of 
themselves — let  them  think  of  their 
health — and  they  die  !  The  rust  rots 
the  steel  which  use  preserves  ;  and, 
thank  Heaven,  although  Gertrude, 
once  during  our  voyage,  seemed 
roused,  by  an  inexcusable  imprudence 
of  emotion  on  my  part,  into  some 
suspicion  of  her  state,  yet  it  passed 
away ;  for  she  thinks  rarely  of  herself 
• — I  am  ever  in  her  thoughts  and 
seldom  from  her  side,  and  you  know, 
too,  the  sanguine  and  credulous  nature 


'  of  her  disease.  But,  indeed,  I  now 
hope  more  than  I  have  done  since  I 
knew  her. 

"  When,  after  an  excited  and  adven- 
turous life  which  had  comprised  so 
many  changes  in  so  few  years,  I  foun>l 
myself  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of  i 
retired  and  remote  part  of  the  country , 
and  Gertrude  and  her  father  were  my 
only  neighbours,  1  was  in  that  state 
of  mind  in  which  the  pas.sions,recruiteil 
by  solitu<le,  are  accessible  to  the  purer 
and  more  divine  emotions.  1  was 
struck  by  Gertrude's  beauty ;  I  was 
charmed  by  her  simplicity.  Worn  in 
the  usages  and  fashions  of  the  world, 
the  inexperience,  the  trustfulness,  tho 
exceeding  youth  of  her  mind,  charnicil 
and  touched  me ;  but  when  1  8;nv  the 
stamp  of  our  national  di.-iease  in  her 
bright  eye  and  transparent  cheek,  I 
felt  my  love  cliillcil  while  my  inlere>t 
was  increasc<l.  I  fancied  myself  safe, 
and  1  went  daily  into  the  danger;  I 
imagined  so  pure  a  light  could  not 
burn,  and  I  was  consumed,  ^■'ot  till 
my  anxiety  grew  into  pain,  my  interest 
into  terror,  did  I  know  the  secret  of 
my  own  heart;  and  at  the  moment 
that  I  discovered  this  secret,  I  dis- 
covered also  that  Gertrude  loved  me  I 
What  a  destiny  was  mine  !  what  happi- 
ness, yet  whai  misery  !  Gertrude  waa 
my  own  —  but  for  what  period]  I 
might  touch  that  .soft  hand — I  might 
listen  to  the  tenderest  confos.sion 
from  that  silver  voice, — but  all  the 
while  my  heari  sjioke  of  passion, 
my  reason  whispered  of  death.  You 
know  that  I  am  considered  of  a  cold 
and  almost  callous  nature,  that  I  am 
not  easily  moved  into  aflcctiou,  but 
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my  very  piide  bowed  me  here  into 
weakness.  There  was  so  soft  a  de- 
mand upon  my  protection,  so  constant 
an  appeal  to  my  anxiety.  You  know 
that  my  father's  quick  temper  burns 
within  me,  that  I  am  hot,  and  stern, 
and  exacting ;  but  one  hasty  word, 
one  thought  of  myself,  here  were  in- 
excusable. So  brief  a  time  might  be 
left  for  her  earthly  happiness, — could 
I  embitter  one  moment?  All  that 
feeling  of  uncertainty  which  should 
in  prudence  have  prevented  my  love, 
increased  it  almost  to  a  preternatural 
excess.  That  which  it  is  said  mothers 
feel  for  an  only  child  in  sickness,  I 
feel  for  Gertrude.  My  existence  is 
not ! — I  exist  in  her ! 

"  Her  illness  increased  upon  her  at 
home;  they  have  recommended  travel. 
She  chose  the  course  we  were  to  pur- 
sue, and,  fortunately,  it  was  so  familiar 
to  me,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
brighten  the  way.  I  am  ever  on  the 
watch  that  she  shall  not  know  a  weary 
hour ;  you  would  almost  smile  to  see 
how  I  have  roused  myself  from  my 
habitual  silence;  and  to  find  me — 
me,  the  scheming  and  worldly  actor 
of  real  life,  plunged  back  into  the 
early  romance  of  my  boyhood,  and 


charming  the  childish  delight  of  Ger^ 
trude  with  the  invention  of  fables  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Rhine. 

"  But  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in 
my  object ;  if  not,  what  is  left  to  mel 
Gertrude  is  better  ! — In  that  sentence 
what  visions  of  hope  da^^^l  upon  me  ! 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Gertrude 
before  we  left  England;  you  might 
then  have  understood  my  love  for 
her.  Not  that  we  have  not,  in  the 
gay  capitals  of  Europe,  paid  our  brief 
vows  to  forms  more  richly  beautiful ; 
not  that  we  have  not  beea  charmed 
by  a  more  brilliant  genius, — by  a 
more  tutored  grace.  But  there  is 
that  in  Gertrude  which  I  never  saw 
before  ;  the  union  of  the  childish  and 
the  intellectual,  an  ethereal  simplicity, 
a  temper  that  is  never  dimmed,  a 
tenderness — oh  God  !  let  me  not  speak 
of  her  virtues,  for  they  only  tell  me 
how  little  she  is  suited  to  the  earth. 

"  You  will  direct  to  me  at  Mayence, 
whither  our  course  now  leads  us,  and 
your  friendship  will  find  indulgence 
for  a  letter  that  is  so  little  a  reply  to 
yours. 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  A.  G.  Tkbttlyaij." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 


C0BLE5TZ. — EXCtJRSIOH  TO  THK  MOUNTAINS  OP  TAURTIS  ;  ROMAN  TOWBR  IN  THl 
VALLKT  OP  KHRENBREITSTEIN.  —  TRAVKL,  ITS  PLEASURfa  ESTIMATED 
DIFFERENTLY  BV  THE  TOUNO  AND  THE  OLD. — TUB  STUDENT  OF  MEIDKL- 
BERQ  ;    HIS   CRITICISMS   ON    GERMAN    LITERATURE. 


Gertrude  had,  indeed,  apparently 
rallied  during  their  stay  at  Coblentz  ; 
and  a  French  physician  established  in 
the  town  (who  adopted  a  peculiar 
treatment  for  consumption,  whicli 
had  been  attended  with  no  ordinary 
success.) gave  her  father  and  Trevylyan 
a  sanguine  a.ssurauce  of  her  ultimate 
recovery.  The  time  they  passed 
within  the  white  walls  of  Coblentz 
was,  therefore,  the  happiest  and  most 
cheerful  part  of  their  pilgrimage. 
They  visited  the  various  places  in  its 
vicinity ;  but  the  excursion  which 
most  delighted  Gertrude  was  one  to 
the  mountains  of  Taunus. 

They  took  advantage  of  a  beautiful 
September  day ;  and,  crossing  the 
river,  commenced  their  tour  from  the 
Thai,  or  valley  of  Ehrenbreitstein. 
They  stopped  on  their  way  to  view 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  tower  in  the 
valley;  for  the  whole  of  that  district 
bears  frequent  witness  of  the  ancient 
conquerors  of  the  world.  The  moun- 
tains of  Taunus  are  still  intersected 
with  the  roads  which  the  Komans  cut 
to  the  mines  that  supplied  them  with 
silver.  Roman  urns,  and  inscribed 
stones,  are  often  found  in  these  ancient 
places.  The  stones,  inscribed  with 
names  utterly  unknown — a  type  of 
the  uncertainty  of  fame!  —  the  urns, 
from  which  the  dust  is  gone— a  very 
satire  upon  life ! 

Lone,  grey,  and  mouldering,  this 
tower  stands  aloft  in  the  valley  ;  and 
the  quiet  Vane  smiled  to  see  the 
uniform  of  »  modem  Prussian,  with 


his  white  belt  and  lifted  bayont^t,  by 
the  spot  which  had  once  echoed  to 
the  clang  of  the  Roman  arms.  The 
soldier  was  paying  a  momentary  court 
to  a  country  damsel,  whose  straw  hat 
and  rustic  dress  did  not  stifle  the 
vanity  of  the  sex  ;  and  this  rude  and 
humble  gallantry,  in  that  spot,  was 
another  moril  in  the  history  of  human 
passions.  Above,  the  ramparts  of  a 
modern  rule  frowned  down  upon  the 
solitary  tower,  as  if  in  the  vain  inso- 
lence with  which  present  power  looks 
upon  past  decay ;  the  living  race  upon 
ancestral  greatness.  And  indeetl,  in 
this  respect,  rightly  ! — for  modern 
times  have  no  parallel  to  that  degra- 
dation of  human  dignity  stamped 
upon  the  ancient  world  by  the  long 
sway  of  the  Imperial  Harlot,  all 
slavery  herself,  yet  all  tyranny  to 
earth ;— and,  like  her  own  Messalina, 
at  once  a  prostitute  and  an  empress  ! 

They  continued  their  course  by  the 
ancient  baths  of  Ems,  and  keeping 
by  the  banks  of  the  romantic  Lahn, 
arrived  at  Holzapfel. 

"  Ah,"  said  Gertrude,  one  day,  as 
they  proceeded  to  the  springs  of  the 
Carlovingian  Wisbaden,  "  surely  per- 
petual travel  with  those  we  love  must 
be  the  happiest  state  of  existence.  If 
home  has  its  comforts  it  also  has  its 
cares  ;  but  here  we  are  at  home  with 
Nature,  and  the  minor  evils  vanish 
almost  before  they  are  felt." 

"  True,"  said  Trevylyan,  "  we  escape 
from  '  the  little,"  which  is  the  curse 
of  life  ;  the  small  cares  that  devour  u» 
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u|),  tlie  grievances  of  Uic  day.  We  arc 
feeding  the  divinest  part  of  our  na- 
ture,— the  appetite  to  admire." 

"  But  of  all  things  wearisome,"  said 
Vane,  "  a  succession  of  changes  is  the 
most.  There  can  be  a  monotony  in 
variety  itself.  As  the  eye  aches  in 
gazinir  long  at  the  new  shapes  of  the 
kaleidoscope,  the  mind  aches  at  the 
litigue  of  a  constant  alternation  of 
objects ;  and  we  deliglitcdly  return  to 
REST,  which  is  to  life  what  green  is  to 
the  earth." 

In  the  course  of  their  sojourn  among 
the  various  baths  of  Taunus,  they  fell 
in,  by  accident,  with  a  German  stu- 
dent of  Heidelberg,  who  was  pursuing 
the  pedestrian  excursions  so  pecu- 
liarly favoured  by  his  tribe.  He  was 
tamer  and  gentler  than  the  general 
herd  of  those  young  wanderers,  and 
our  party  were  much  pleased  M'ith  his 
enthusiasm,  because  it  was  unaffected. 
He  had  been  in  England,  and  spoke 
its  language  almost  as  a  native. 

"  Our  literature,"  said  he,  one  day, 
conversing  with  Vane,  "  has  two 
faults — we  are  too  subtle  and  too 
homely.  We  do  not  speak  enough  to 
the  broad  comprehension  of  mankind; 
we  are  for  ever  making  abstract  quali- 
ties of  flesh  and  blood.  Our  critics 
have  turned  your  Hamlet  into  an 
allegory ;  they  will  not  even  allow 
Shakspeare  to  paint  mankind,  but 
insist  on  his  embodying  qualities. 
They  turn  poetry  into  metaphysics, 
and  truth  seems  to  them  shallow, 
unless  an  allegory,  which  is  false,  can 
be  seen  at  the  bottom.  Again,  too, 
with  our  most  imaginative  works  we 
mix  a  homeliness  that  we  fancy 
touching,  but  which  in  reality  is  lu- 
dicrous. Weelernally  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous — wc  want 
t-uste." 

"  But  not,  I  ho]io,  French  taste. 
Do  not  govern  a  Goethe,  or  even  a 
Kichter,  by  a  Boileau!"  said  Tre- 
rylyan. 

"  No,  but  Boileau's  taste  was  false. 


Men,  who  have  the  reputation  for 
good  taste,  often  acquire  it  solely 
ijecause  of  the  want  of  genius.  By 
taste,  I  mean  a  quick  tact  into  the 
harmonj'  of  composition,  the  art  nf 
making  the  whole  consistent  with  its 
parts,  the  concinnitas — Schiller  alone 
of  our  authors  has  it; — but  we  are 
fast  mending;  and,  by  following  sha- 
dows so  long  we  have  been  led  at  last 
to  the  substance.  Our  past  literature 
is  to  us  what  astrology  was  to  science, 
— false  but  ennobling,  and  conducting 
us  to  the  true  language  of  the  intel- 
lectual heaven." 

Another  time  thescenes  they  passed, 
interspersed  with  the  ruins  of  frequent 
monasteries,  leading  them  to  converse 
on  the  monastic  life,  and  the  various 
additions  time  makes  to  religion,  the 
German  said:  "  Perhaps  one  of  the 
works  most  wanted  in  the  world,  is 
the  history  of  Religion.  We  have 
several  books,  it  is  true,  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  none  that  supply  the  want  1 
allude  to.  A  German  ought  to  write 
it;  for  it  is,  probably,  only  a  German 
that  would  have  the  requisite  learning. 
A  German  only,  too,  is  likely  to  treat 
the  mighty  subject  with  boldness,  and 
yet  with  veneration  ;  without  the  shal- 
low flippancy  of  the  Frenchman,  with- 
out the  timid  sectarianism  of  the 
English.  It  would  be  a  noble  task, 
to  trace  the  winding  mazes  of  antique 
falsehood  ;  to  clear  up  the  first  glim- 
merings of  divine  truth  ;  to  separate 
Jehovah's  word  from  man's  invention; 
to  vindicate  the  All-merciful  from  the 
dread  creed.s  of  bloodshed  and  of  fear : 
and,  watching  in  the  great  Heaven  of 
Truth  the  dawning  of  the  True  Star, 
follow  it — like  the  Magi  of  tiie  East — 
till  it  rested  above  the  real  God.  Not 
indeed  presuming  to  such  a  task," 
continued  the  German,  with  a  slight 
blush,  "  I  have  about  me  an  humble 
essay,  which  treats  only  of  one  part  of 
that  august  subject ;  which,  leaving 
to  a  loftier  genius  the  history  of  the 
true   religion,  may  be  considered  as 
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She  history  of  a  false  one ; — of  such  a 
creed  as  Christianity  supplanted  in 
the  north  ;  or  such  as  may  periiapsbc 
found  amon?  the  ficrccut of  tlie  savage 
tribes.  It  is  a  fiction — as  you  may 
conceive :  but  yet,  by  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  early  rccordR  of  human 
learning,  I  have  studied  to  weave  it 
up  from  truths.  If  you  would  like  to 
hear  it — it  is  very  short " 

"Above  hU  things,"  said  Vane ;  and 
the  Oernra"  urew  a  manuscript  neatly 
bound,  from  liis  pocket. 

"After  having  myself  criticised  so 
insolently  the  faults  of  our  national 
literature,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  you  will 
have  a  right  to  criticise  the  faults 
that  belong  to  so  humble  a  disciple 
of  it.  But  you  will  see  that,  though 
I  have  commenced  with  the  allegori- 
«»il  or  the  supernatural,  I  have  endea- 


voured to  avoid  the  subtlety  of  conceit 
and  the  obscurity  of  design,  which  I 
blame  in  the  wildor  of  our  authore. 
As  to  the  style,  I  wished  to  suit  it  to 
the  subject ;  it  ought  to  be,  unless  I 
err,  rugged  and  massive  ;  hewn,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  rock  of  primeval 
language.  But  you,  madam  ;— doubt- 
less you  do  not  umlerstand  (iermani" 

"  Her  mother  was  an  Austrian," 
said  Vane  ;  "  and  she  knows  at  leai«t 
enough  of  the  tongue  to  understand 
you  ;  so  pray  begin." 

Without  further  preface,  lue  Ger 
man  then  commenced  the  story,  which 
the  reader  will  find  translated*  in  the 
next  chapter. 

*  Nevertheless  I  bcR  to  state  seriously, 
that  the  (German  Btudcnt  is  nn  impostor; 
and  that  he  has  no  right  to  wrest  the 
parentage  of  the  fiction  from  the  true  author. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE    FALLEN    STAR;   OR,    THE    BISTORV    OF    A    FALSE    RELIOIOir. 


And  the  Stars  sat,  each  on  his  ruby 
■/hrone,  and  watched  with  sleepless 
eyes  upon  the  world.  It  was  the  night 
ushering  in  the  new  year,  a  night  on 
which  every  star  receives  from  the 
irchangel  that  then  visits  the  univer- 
sal gala.\y,  its  peculiar  charge.  The 
destinies  of  men  and  empires  are  then 
portioned  forth  for  the  coming  year, 
and,  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  our 
fates  become  minioned  to  the  stars. 
A.  hushed  and  solemn  night  is  that 
■n  which  the  dark  Gates  of  Time  open 
,0  receive  the  glwst  of  the  Dead  Year, 
4lid  the  young  and  radiant  Stranger 
rushes  forth  from  the  clouded  chasms 
#f  Eternity.  On  that  night,  it  is 
aid,  that  there  are  given  to  the 
spirits  that  we  see  not,  a  privilege 
«nd  a  power :  the  dead  are  troubled 
in  their  forgotten  graves,  and 
taen  feast   and  laugh,  while   demon 


and   angel    are  contending  for  their 
doom. 

It  was  night  in  heaven;   all   was 

unutterably  silent,  the  music  of  the 

spheres  had  paused,  and  not  a  sound 

came  from  the  angels  of  the  stars; 

and  they  who  sat  upon  those  shining 

thrones  were  three  thousand  and  ten, 

each  resembling  each.     Eternal  youth 

clothed  their  radiant  limbs  with  celes- 

;  tial  beauty,  and    on   their  faces  wa." 

[  written  the  dread  of  calm,  that  fearful 

stillness  which  feels  not,  sympathise? 

I  not  with   the  dooms   over   which   it 

i  broodi?.      AVar,    tempest,    pestilence, 

[  the  rise  of  empires,  and  tlieir  fall,  they 

I  ordain,  they  compass,  unexultant  ai^'i 

uncompassionatc.     The  fell  and  thrili- 

j  ing  crimes  that  stalk  abroad  when  the 

world   sleeps,  the  parricide  with  hii 

[stealthy  step,  and  horrent  brow,  and 

lifted  knife ;  the  unwifed  mother  that 
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glides  out  and  looks  bcliuid,  and  be- 
hind, and  shudders,  and  casts  her 
babe  upon  the  river,  and  hears  the 
wail,  and  pities  not — the  splash,  and 
does  not  tremble  ; — these  the  starred 
kings  behold — to  these  they  lead  the 
unconscious  step ;  but  the  guilt 
blanches  not  their  lustre,  neither 
doth  remorse  wither  their  unwrinklcd 
youth.  Each  star  wore  a  kingly  dia- 
dem ;  round  the  loins  of  each  v.-as  a 
graven  belt,  graven  with  many  and 
mighty  signs ;  and  the  foot  of  each 
was  on  a  burning  ball,  and  the  right 
arm  drooped  over  the  knee  as  they 
bent  down  from  their  thrones ;  they 
moved  not  a  limb  or  feature,  save  the 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  ever 
and  anon  moved  slowly  pointing,  and 
regulated  the  fates  of  men  as  the  hand 
of  the  dial  speaks  the  career  of 
time. 

One  only  of  the  three  thousand  and 
ten  wore  not  the  same  aspect  as  his 
crowned  brethren ;  a  star,  smaller 
than  the  rest, and  less  luminous;  the 
countenance  of  this  star  was  not  im- 
pressed with  the  awful  calmness  of 
the  others;  but  there  were  sullen- 
ness  and  discontent  upon  his  mighty 
brow. 

And  this  star  said  to  himself, — 
"  Behold  !  I  am  created  less  glorious 
than  my  fellows,  and  the  archangel 
apportions  not  to  me  the  same  lordly 
destinies.  Not  for  me  are  the  dooms 
of  kings  and  bards,  the  rulers  of  em- 
pires, or,  yet  nobler,  the  swayei'S  and 
harmonists  of  souls.  Sluggish  are 
the  spirits  and  base  the  lot  of  the  men 
I  am  ordained  to  lead  through  a  dull 
life  to  a  fameless  grave.  And  where- 
fore?— is  it  mine  own  fault,  or  is  it 
the  fiiult  which  is  not  mine,  that  I 
was  woven  of  beams  less  glorious  than 
my  brethren?  Lo!  when  the  arch- 
angel conies,  I  will  bow  not  my  crowned 
heud  to  his  decrees.  I  will  speak,  as 
the  ancestral  Ijucifer  before  me  :  lie 
rebelled  because  of  his  glory,  /  be- 
cause of  my  obscurity;  he  from  the 


ambition  of  pride,  and  /  from  its 
discontent." 

And  while  the  star  was  thus  com- 
muning with  himself,  the  upward 
heavens  were  parted  as  by  a  long 
river  of  light,  and  adown  that  stream 
swiftly,  and  without  sound,  sped  the 
archangel  visitor  of  the  stars ;  his 
vast  limbs  floated  in  the  liquid  lustre, 
and  his  outspread  wings,  each  plume 
the  glory  of  a  sun,  bore  him  noise- 
les.sly  along ;  but  thick  clouds  veiled 
his  lustre  from  the  eyes  of  mortals, 
and  while  above  all  was  bathed  in  the 
serenity  of  his  splendour,  tempest  and 
storm  broke  below  over  the  children 
of  the  earth  :  "  He  bowed  the  heavens 
and  came  down,  and  darkness  was 
under  his  feet." 

And  the  stillness  on  the  faces  of  the 
stars  became  yet  more  still,  and  the 
a\vfulnes8  was  humbled  into  awe. 
Eight  above  their  thrones  paused  the 
course  of  the  archangel ;  and  his 
wings  stretched  from  east  to  west, 
overshadowing  with  the  shadow  of 
light  the  immensity  of  space.  Then 
forth,  in  the  shining  stillness,  rolled 
the  dread  music  of  his  voice  :  and, 
fulfilling  the  heraldry  of  God,  to  each 
star  he  appointed  the  duty  and  the 
charge,  and  each  star  bowed  his  head 
yet  lower  as  he  heard  the  fiat,  while 
his  throne  rocked  and  trembled  at 
the  JMajesty  of  the  "Word.  But  at 
last,  when  each  of  the  brighter  stars 
had,  in  succession,  received  the  man- 
date, and  the  vice-royalty  over  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  purple  and 
diadems  of  kings; — -the  archangel 
addressed  the  leaser  star  as  he  sat 
apart  from  his  fellow^: — 

"  Behold,"  said  the  archangel,  "the 
rude  tribes  of  the  north,  the  fishermen 
of  the  river  that  flows  beneath,  and 
the  hunters  of  the  forests,  that  darken 
the  mountain  tops  with  verdure ! 
these  be  thy  charge,  and  their  desti- 
nies thy  care.  Nor  deem  thou,  0 
Star  of  the  sullen  beams,  that  thy 
duties  arn  >«ss  glorious  than  the  duties 
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of  thy  brethren ;  for  the  peasant  is  | 
not  less  to  thy  master  and  mine  than 
the  monarch  ;  nor  doth  the  doom  of 
empires  rest  more  upon  the  sove-  j 
reign  than  on  the  herd.  The  passions  ' 
and  the  heart  are  the  dominion  of; 
the  stars, — a  miglity  realm;  nor  less  ' 
mighty  beneatii  the  hide  tliat  garbs 
the  shepherd,  than  under  the  jewelled  j 
robes  of  the  eastern  kings." 

Then  the  star  lifted  his  pale  front 
from  his  breast,  and  answered  the 
archangel : —  | 

"  Lo  ! "  he  said,  "  ages  have  past,  j 
and  each  year  thou  hast  appointed  i 
me  to  the  s;une  ignoble  charge.  Re- 
lease me,  I  pray  thee,  from  tiie  duties  I 
that  I  scorn  ;  or,  if  thou  wilt  that  the  | 
lowlier  race  of  men  be  my  charge, 
give  unto  me  the  charge  not  of  many, 
but  of  one,  and  sufler  me  to  breathe 
into  him  the  desire  that  spurns  the 
valleys  of  life,  and  ascends  its  steeps. 
If  the  humble  are  given  to  me,  let 
there  be  amongst  them  one  whom  I 
may  lead  on  the  mission  that  shall 
abase  the  proud;  for,  behold,  0  Ap- 
pointer  of  the  Stars,  as  I  have  sat  for 
uncounted  years  upon  my  solitary 
throne,  brooding  over  the  things  be- 
neath, my  spirit  hath  gathered  wis- 
dom from  the  changes  that  shift 
below.  Looking  upon  the  tribes  of 
earth,  I  have  seen  how  the  multitude 
are  swayed,  and  tracked  the  steps 
that  lead  weakness  into  power;  and 
fain  would  I  be  the  ruler  of  one  who, 
if  abased,  shall  aspire  lo  rule." 

As  a  sudden  cloud  over  the  face  of 
noon  was  the  change  on  the  brow  of 
the  archangel. 

"  Proud  and  melancholy  star,"  said 
the  herald, "  thy  Mrish  would  war  with 
the  courses  of  the  invisible  desti.st, 
that,  throned  far  above,  sways  and 
harmonises  all ;  the  source  from  which 
the  lesser  rivers  of  fate  are  eternally 
gushing  through  the  heart  of  the 
universe  of  things.  Thinkest  thou 
that  thy  wisdom,  of  itself,  can  lead 
the  peasant  to  become  a  kingl" 


And  the  crowned  star  g^zrxl  ri- 
dauntcdly  on  the  face  of  the  ircii- 
angel,  and  answered, 

"  Yea!— grant  me  but  one  trial!" 

Ere  the  archangel  could  reply,  the 
farthest  centre  of  the  heaven  was  rent 
as  by  a  thunderbolt;  and  the  divine 
herald  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  a  voice  low  and  sweet,  and  mild 
with  the  consciousness  of  unquestion- 
able power,  spoke  forth  to  the  repining 
star. 

"  The  time  has  arrived  when  thou 
mayest  have  thy  wish,  lielow  thee, 
upon  yon  solitary  plain,  sits  a  mortal, 
gloomy  as  thyself,  who,  born  under  tiiy 
influence,  may  lie  moulded  to  thy  will. 

The  voice  ceased  as  the  voice  of  a 
dream.  Silence  was  over  the  seas  of 
space,  and  the  archangel,  once  more 
borne  aloft,  slowly  soared  away  into 
the  farther  heaven,  to  promulgate  the 
divine  bidding  to  the  stars  of  far-dis- 
t-mt  worlds.  But  the  soul  of  the 
discontented  star  exulted  within  itself; 
and  it  said,  "  1  will  call  forth  a  king 
from  the  valley  of  the  herdsman,  that 
shall  trample  on  the  kings  subject  to 
my  fellows,  and  render  the  charge  of 
the  contemned  star  more  glorious  than 
the  minions  of  its  favoured  brethren ; 
thus  shall  I  revenge  neglect — thus 
shall  I  prove  my  claim  hereafter  to 
the  heritage  of  the  great  of  earth  I " 


At  that  time,  though  the  world  had 
rolled  on  for  ages,  and  t  he  pilgrimage 
of  man  had  parsed  through  various 
states  of  existence,  which  our  dim 
traditionary  knowledge  has  not  pre- 
served, yet  the  condition  of  our  race 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  was  then 
what  ue,  in  our  imperfect  lore,  have 
conceived  to  be  among  the  earliest 


By  a  rude  and  vast  pile  of  stones, 
the  ma.sonry  of  arts  forgotten,  a  lonely 
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man  sat  at  midivigbt,  gazing  upou  the 
Iija;iU3;    a   Btorui    had  just    passed 
:'roai  the  earth — the  clouds  had  rolled 
away,  aud  tlie  high  stars  looked  down 
upou  the  rapid  watersof  the  Rhine ;  aud 
iiosouud  sa'itheroar  of  thcwaves,and 
the  drippiug  of  the  rain   from   the 
mighty  trees,  was  heard  around  tlie 
ruined  pile :  the  white  sheep  lay  scat- 
tered on  the  plain,  and  slumber  with 
them.  He  sat  watching  over  the  herd, 
lest  tUo  foes  of  a  neighbouring  tribe 
seized  ihem  unawares,  and   thus   he 
communed  with  himself:  "The  king 
bits  upon  his  throne,  and  is  honoured 
by   a   warrior  race,  and  the  warrior 
exults  in  the  trophies  he  has  won  ;  the 
step  of  the  huntsman  is  bold  upon  the 
mountain-top,  and  his  name  is  sung  at 
night  round  the  pine  fires,  by  the  lips 
of  tlie  bard ;   and   the  bard  iiimself 
lialli  liniKMir  in  the  hall.      But  I,  who 
belong  not  to  the  race  of  kings,  and 
whose  limbs  can   bound   not  to  the 
rapture  of  war,  nor  scale  the  eyries  of 
the  eagle  and  the  haunts  of  the  swift 
stag;  whose  hand  cannot  string  the 
harp,  and  whose  voice  is  harsh  in  the 
song;    1   have   neither    honour    nor 
command,  and  men  bow  not  the  head 
as  I  pa.ss  along ;  yet  do  I  feel  within 
me  the  consciousness  of  a  great  power 
that  should   rule   my   species  —  not 
obey.      My    eye    pierces    the  secret 
hearts  of  men — I  see  their  thoughts 
ere  their  lips  proclaim  them ;  and  I 
scorn,  while  I  see,  the  weakness  and 
the   vices   which    I   never   shared — 1 
laugh  at  the  madness  of  ihe  warrior 
— I  mock   within    my   soul  at    the 
.yrauny  of  kings.     Surely    there    is 
something  in  man's  nature  more  fitted 
to   command  —  more   worthy   of  re- 
nown, than  the  sinews  of  the  arm,  or 
the  swiftness  of  the  feet,  or  the  acci- 
lent  of  birth ! " 

As  Morven,  the  son  of  Oaslah,  thus 
mused  within  himself,  still  looking  at 
the  heavens,  the  solitary  man  beheld 
a  star  suddenly  shooting  from  its 
plucc,  and  speeding  through  the  silent 


air,  till  it  suddenly  paused  right  ovei 
the  midnight  river,  and  facing  the 
inmate  of  the  pile  of  stones. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  star,  strange 
thoughts  grew  slowly  over  him.  He 
drank,  as  it  were,  from  its  solemn 
aspect,  the  spirit  of  a  great  design. 
A  dark  cloud  rapidly  passing  over  the 
eartii,  snatched  the  star  from  his 
sight ;  but  left  to  his  awaken  .d  mind 
the  thoughts  and  the  dim  bcheme 
that  had  come  to  him  as  he  gazed. 

When  the  sun  arose,  one  of  hit 
brethrea  relieved  him  of  his  charge 
over  the  herd,  and  he  went  away,  but 
not  to  his  father's  home.  Musingly 
he  plunged  into  the  dark  and  leafless 
recesses  of  the  winter  forest;  and 
shaped  out  of  his  wild  thoughts,  more 
palpably  and  clearly,  the  outline  of 
his  daring  hope.  While  thus  absorbed, 
he  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  forest, 
and,  fearful  lest  the  hostile  tribe  of 
the  Alrich  might  pierce  that  way, 
he  ascended  one  of  the  loftiest  pine- 
trees,  to  whose  perpetual  verdure  the 
winter  had  not  denied  the  shelter  he 
sought,  and,  concealed  by  its  branches, 
he  looked  auxiouslj'  forth  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  noise  had  proceeded. 
And  IT  came — it  came  with  a  tramp 
and  a  crash,  and  a  crushing  tread 
upon  the  crunched  boughs  and  matted 
leaves  that  strewed  the  soil — it  came 
— it  came,  the  monster  that  the  world 
now  holds  no  more  —  the  mighty 
Mammoth  of  the  North  !  Slowly  it 
moved  in  its  huge  strength  along, 
and  its  burning  eyes  glittered  through 
the  gloomy  shade;  its  jaws,  falimg 
apart,  showed  the  grinders  with  which 
it  snapped  asunder  the  young  caks  of 
the  forest;  aud  the  vast  tusks,  which, 
curved  downward  to  the  midst  of  its 
massive  limbs,  glistened  white  and 
ghastly,  curdling  the  blood  of  one 
destined  hereafter  to  be  the  dreadeSi 
ruler  of  the  men  of  that  distant  age. 

The  livid  eyes  of  the  monster  fast- 
ened on  the  form  of  the  herdsman, 
even  amidst  the  thick  darkness  of  tha 
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pine.  It  paused — it  glared  upon  him 
— its  jaws  opened,  and  a  low  deep 
sound,  as  of  irathering  thunder,  seeme<l 
to  the  son  of  Osslah  as  the  knell  of  a 
dreadful  grave.  But  after  glaring  on 
him  for  some  momenta,  it  airain,  and 
calmly,  pursued  its  terrible  way, 
crashing  the  boughs  as  it  marched 
along,  till  the  last  sound  of  its  hea\"3' 
tread  died  away  upon  his  ear.* 

Ere  yet,  however,  Morven  sum- 
moned the  courage  to  descend  the 
tree,  he  saw  the  shining  of  arms 
through  the  bare  branches  of  the 
wood,  and  presently  a  small  band  of 
the  hostile  Alrich  came  into  sight. 
He  w.is  perfectly  hidden  from  them  ; 
and,  listening  a.s  they  pa-ssed  him,  he 
heard  one  say  to  another, — 

"  The  night  covers  all  things ;  why 
attack  them  by  day  ] " 

And  he  who  seemed  the  chief  of  the 
band,  answered, 

"  Kight.  To-night,  when  they  sleep 
in  their  city,  we  will  upon  them.  Lo  I 
they  will  be  drenched  in  wine,  and 
fall  like  sheep  into  our  hands." 

"  But  where,  0  chief,"  said  a  third 
of  the  band,  "  shall  our  men  hide 
during  the  day?  for  there  are  many 
hunters  among  the  youth  of  the 
Oestrich  tribe,  and  they  might  see  us 
in  the  forest  unawares,  and  arm  their 
race  against  our  coming." 

"  I  have  prepared  for  that,"  an- 
swered the  chief.  "  Is  not  the  dark 
cavern  of  Oderlin  at  hand  ]  Will  it 
not  shelter  us  from  the  eyes  of  the 
victims  ? " 

Then  the  men  laughed.  And,  shout- 
ing, they  went  their  way  adown  the 
forest. 

When  they  were  gone  Morven  cau- 
tiously descended,  and,  striking  into 
a  broad  path,  hastened  to  a  vale  that 
lay  between  the  forest  and  the  river 
in  which  was  the  city  where  the  chief 

*  The  critic  will  perceive  th.-jt  this  sketch 

of  the  beast,   whose   race  has   perished,  is 

mainly  intended  to  desiRoate  the  remote 

period  of  the  world  in  which  the  tale  is  cast. 
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[  of  his  country  dwelt.  As  he  pawwd 
by  the  warlike  men,  giant*  in  that 
day,  who  thronged  the  street*  (if 
streets  thoy  might  be  called),  their 
half  garments  parting  from  their  huge 
limbs,  the  quiver  at  their  b.icks,  and 
the  hunting  spear  in  their  hands, 
they  laughed  and  shouted  out,  and, 
pointing  to  him,  cried,  "  Morven,  the 
woman  I  Jlorven,  the  cripple !  wh.at 
dost  thou  among  men  I " 

For  the  son  of  t>s.«lah  was  small  in 
stature  and  of  slender  strength,  and 
his  step  had  halted  from  his  birth  ; 
but  he  pa-ssed  through  the  warriors 
unheedingly.  At  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  he  came  upon  a  tall  pile  in  which 
some  old  men  dwelt  by  themselves, 
and  counselled  the  king  when  times 
of  danger,  or  when  the  failure  of  the 
sea-son,  the  famine  or  the  drought, 
perplexed  the  ruler,  and  clouded  the 
savage  fronts  of  his  warrior  tribe. 

They  gave  the  counsels  of  expe- 
rience, and  when  experience  failed, 
they  drew  in  their  believing  igno- 
rance, a.s,^urances,  and  omens  from  the 
winds  of  heaven,  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  and  the  flights  of  the  wander- 
ing birds.  Filled  (by  the  voices  of 
the  elements,  and  the  variety  of  mys- 
teries which  ever  shift  along  the  face 
of  things,  unsolved  by  the  wonder 
which  pauses  not,  the  fear  which  be- 
lieves, and  that  eternal  reasoning  of 
all  experience,  which  assigns  causes 
to  effect)  with  the  notion  of  superior 
powers,  they  assisted  their  ignorance 
by  the  conjectures  of  their  supersti- 
tion. But  a.s  yet  they  knew  no  craft 
and  practised  no  foluntaiij  delusion  ; 
they  trembled  too  much  at  the  mys- 
teries which  had  created  their  faith  to 
seek  to  belie  them.  They  counselled 
as  they  believed,  and  the  bold  dream 
of  governing  their  warriors  and  their 
kings  by  the  wisdom  of  deceit  had 
never  dared  to  cross  men  thus  worn 
and  grey  with  age. 

The  son  of  Osslah  entered  the  vast 
pile  with  a  fearless  step,  and  ap- 
B  7 
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proached  the  place  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall  where  the  old  men  sat  in 
toiiclave. 

"  How,  base- bom  and  craven 
limbed ! "  cried  the  eldest,  who  had 
been  a  noted  warrior  in  his  day ; 
"  darcst  thou  enter  unsumnioncd 
amidst  the  secret  councils  of  the  wise 
men  ?  Knowest  ihou  not,  scatterling ! 
that  the  penalty  is  death?" 

"  Slay  me,  if  thou  wilt,"  answered 
Jlorven,  "  but  hear !  As  I  sat  last 
night  in  the  ruined  palace  of  our 
ancient  kings,  tending,  as  my  fiither 
bade  me,  the  sheep  that  grazed 
around,  lest  the  fierce  tribe  of  Alrich 
ehould  descend  unseen  from  the  moun- 
tains upon  the  herd,  a  storm  came 
darkly  on ;  and  when  the  storm  had 
ceased,  and  I  looked  above  on  the 
sky,  I  saw  a  star  descend  from  its 
height  towards  me,  and  a  voice  from 
the  star  said,  '  Son  of  Osslah,  leave 
thy  herd  and  seek  the  council  of  the 
wise  men,  and  say  unto  them,  that 
jhey  take  thee  as  one  of  their  number, 
or  that  sudden  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  them  and  theirs.'  But  I  had 
courage  to  answer  the  voice,  and  I 
said,  '  Mock  not  the  poor  son  of  the 
herdsman.  Behold  they  will  kill  me 
if  I  utter  80  rash  a  word,  for  I  am  poor 
and  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe 
of  Oestrich,  and  the  great  in  deeds 
and  the  grey  of  hair  alone  sit  in  the 
council  of  the  wise  men.' 

"  Then  the  voice  said,  '  Do  my 
bidding,  ami  I  will  give  thee  a  token 
that  thou  comest  from  the  Powers 
that  sway  the  seasons  and  sail  upon 
the  eagles  of  the  winds.  Say  unto 
the  wise  men  that  this  very  night,  if 
they  refuse  to  receive  thee  of  their 
nand,  evil  shall  fall  upon  them,  and 
the  morrow  shall  dawn  in  blood.' 

"  Then  the  voice  ceased,  and  the 
cloud  passed  o\er  the  star;  and  I 
communed  with  myself,  and  came,  0 
dread  fathers,  mournfully  unto  you. 
For  I  feared  that  ye  would  smite  me 
because  of  my  bold  tongue,  and  that 


ye  would  sentence  me  to  the  death, 
in  that  I  asked  what  may  scarce  be 
given  even  to  the  sons  of  kings." 

Then  the  grim  elders  looked  one  af, 
the  other,  and  marvelled  much,  nor 
knew  they  what  answer  they  should 
make  to  the  herdsman's  son. 

At  length  one  of  the  wise  men  said, 
"  Surely  there  must  be  truth  in  the 
son  of  Osslah,  for  he  would  not  dare 
to  falsify  the  great  lights  of  Heaven. 
If  he  had  given  unto  men  the  words 
of  the  star,  verily  we  might  doubt  the 
truth.  But  who  would  brave  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  of  nightl" 

Then  the  elders  shook  their  heads 
approvingly;  but  one  answered  and 
said — 

"  Shall  we  take  the  herdsman's  son 
as  our  equal?  No!"  The  name  of 
the  man  who  thus  answered  was 
Darvan,  and  his  words  were  pleasing 
to  the  elders. 

But  Morven  spoke  out :  "  Of  a 
truth,  0  councillors  of  kings !  I  look 
not  to  be  an  equal  with  yourselves. 
Enough  if  I  tend  the  gates  of  your 
palace,  and  serve  you  as  the  son  of 
Osslah  may  serve;"  and  he  bowed 
his  head  humbly  as  he  spoke. 

Then  said  the  chief  of  the  elders, 
for  he  was  wiser  than  the  others, 
"  But  how  wilt  thou  deliver  us  from 
the  evil  that  is  to  come  ]  Doubtless 
the  star  has  informed  thee  of  the  ser- 
vice thou  canst  render  to  us  if  we 
take  thee  into  our  palace,  as  well  as 
the  ill  that  will  fall  on  us  if  we 
refuse." 

Morven  answered  meekly,  "  Surely, 
if  thou  acceptest  thy  servant,  the  star 
will  teach  him  that  which  may  requite 
thee ;  but  as  yet  he  knows  only  what 
he  has  uttered." 

Then  the  sages  bade  him  withdraw, 
and  they  communed  with  themselves, 
and  they  differed  much ;  but  though 
fierce  men,  and  bold  at  the  war-cry  of 
a  human  foe,  they  shuddered  at  the 
prophecy  of  a  star.  So  they  resolved 
to  take  the  son  of  Osslah,  and  suffer 
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nim  to  keep  the  gate  of  the  council- 
hull. 

He  heard  their  decree  and  bt.wcd 
his  head,  and  went  to  the  gate,  and 
Bat  down  by  it  in  silence. 

And  the  sun  went  down  in  the  west, 
and  the  first  stars  of  the  twilight 
began  to  glimmer,  when  Morven 
started  from  his  seat,  and  a  trembling 
appeared  to  seize  his  limbs.  His  lijis 
foamed  ;  an  agony  and  a  fear  possessed 
him ;  he  writhed  as  a  man  whom  (he 
spear  of  a  foeman  has  jiierced  with  a 
mortal  wound,  and  suddenly  fell  upon 
his  face  on  the  stony  earth. 

The  elders  approached  him ;  won- 
dering, they  lif  „■':  him  up.  He  slowly 
recovered  as  fjom  a  swoon  ;  his  eyes 
rolled  wii'jy. 

'  fleaia  ye  not  the  voice  of  the 
star?"  he  said. 

And  the  chief  of  the  ciders  an- 
swered, •'  Nay,  we  heard  no  sound." 
Then  Morven  sighed  heavily. 
"  To  me  only  the  word  was  given. 
Summon  instantly,  0  councillors  of 
the  king!  summon  the  armed  men, 
and  all  the  youth  of  the  tribe,  and  let 
them  take  the  sword  and  the  spear, 
and  follow  thy  servant.  For  lo  !  the 
star  hath  announced  to  him  that  the 
foe  shall  fall  into  our  hands  as  the 
wild  beast  of  the  forests." 

The  son  of  Osslah  spoke  with  the 
voice  of  command,  and  the  elders 
were  amazed.  "  Why  pause  ye?"  he 
cried.  "  Do  the  gods  of  the  night 
lie?  On  my  head  rest  the  peril  if  I 
deceive  ye." 

Then  the  elders  communed  toge- 
ther; and  they  went  forth  and  sum- 
moned the  men  of  arms,  and  all  the 
young  of  the  tribe ;  and  each  man 
took  the  sword  and  the  spear,  and 
Mor^."*!  also.  And  the  son  of  Osslah 
wall.c  I  first,  still  looking  up  at  the 
st*.^  and  he  motioned  them  to  be 
silent,  and  move  with  a  stealthy  step. 
So  they  went  through  the  thickest 
of  the  forest,  till  they  came  to  the 
toouth   of  a  great  cave,  overgrown  j 


with  aged  and  niaite<l  trees,  and  it 
was  called  the  Cave  of  Odcrliu  ;  and 
he  bade  the  leaders  place  the  armed 
men  on  either  side  the  cave,  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  among  the  bushca. 

So  they  watched  silently  till  the 
night  deepened,  wlun  they  heard  a 
noise  in  the  cave  and  the  sound  oi 
feet,  and  forth  came  an  armed  man  ; 
and  the  spear  of  Mor\  en  pierced  him, 
and  he  fell  dead  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Another  and  another,  and  both 
fell !  Then  loud  and  lung  was  heard 
the  war-cry  of  A 1  rich,  and  forth 
poured,  as  a  stream  over  a  narrow 
bed,  the  river  of  armed  men.  And 
the  sons  of  Oestrich  fell  upon  them, 
and  the  foe  were  sorely  perplexed 
and  terrified  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
battle  and  the  darkness  of  the  night; 
and  there  was  a  great  sbughter. 

And  when  the  niornini<  lanic,  the 
children  of  Oestrich  counted  the 
slain,  and  found  the  leader  of  Alrich 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe 
amongst  them,  and  great  was  the 
joy  thereof  So  they  went  back  in 
triumph  to  the  city,  and  they  carried 
the  brave  son  of  Osslah  )n  their 
shoulders,  and  shouted  form,  "  Glory 
to  the  servant  of  the  star." 

And  Morven  dwelt  in  the  council 
of  the  wise  men. 

Now  the  king  of  the  tribe  had  one 
daughter,  and  she  was  sUitely  amongst 
the  women  of  the  tribe,  and  fair  to 
look  upon.  And  Morven  gazed  upon 
her  with  the  eyes  of  love,  but  he  did 
not  dare  to  speak. 

Now  the  son  of  Osslah  laughed 
secretly  at  the  foolishness  of  men  ;  he 
loved  them  not,  for  they  had  mocked 
him;  he  honoured  them  not,  for  he 
had  blinded  the  wisest  cf  vheir  elders. 
He  shunned  their  feasts  ».nd  merri- 
ment, and  lived  apart  and  .solitary. 
The  austerity  of  his  life  increased  the 
mysterious  homage  which  his  com- 
mune with  the  stars  had  won  him,  and 
the  boldest  of  the  warrit.rs  bowed  his 
head  to  the  favourite  of  the  gods. 
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One  Jay  he  was  wandering  by  the 
Bide  of  the  river,  and  he  saw  a  large 
bird  of  prey  rise  from  the  waters,  and 
give  chase  to  a  hawk  that  had  not 
yet  gained  the  full  strength  of  its 
wings.  From  his  youth  the  solitary 
Morven  had  loved  to  watch,  in  the 
great  forests  and  by  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  at,; earn,  the  habits  of  the 
things  which  nature  has  submitted  to 
man  ;  and  looking  now  on  the  birds, 
he  said  to  himself,  "  Thus  is  it  ever ; 
by  cunning  or  by  strength  each  thing 
wishes  to  master  its  kind."  While 
thus  moralising,  the  larger  bird  had 
stricken  down  the  hawk,  and  it  fell 
terrified  and  panting  at  his  feet. 
Morven  took  the  hawk  in  his  hands, 
and  the  vulture  shrieked  above  him, 
wheeling  nearer  and-  nearer  to  its 
protected  prey ;  but  Morven  scared 
away  the  vulture,  and  placing  the 
hawk  in  his  bosom  he  carried  it 
home,  and  tended  it  carefully,  and 
fed  it  from  his  hand  until  it  had 
regained  its  strength ;  and  the  hawk 
knew  him,  and  followed  him  as  a  dog. 
And  Morven  said,  smiling  to  himself, 
"  Behold,  the  credulous  fools  around 
me  put  faith  in  the  flight  and  motion 
►f  birds.  I  will  teach  this  poor  hawk  to 
minister  to  my  ends."  So  he  tamed  the 
bird,  and  tutored  it  according  to  its 
nature  ;  but  he  concealed  it  carefully 
from  others,and  cherished  it  in  secret. 

The  king  of  the  country  was  old 
and  like  to  die,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
tribe  were  turned  to  his  two  sons,  nor 
knew  they  which  was  the  worthier  to 
reign.  And  Morven  passing  through 
the  forest  one  evening,  saw  the 
younger  of  the  two,  who  was  a  great 
hunter,  sitting  mournfully  under  an 
oak,  and  looking  with  musing  eyes 
upon  the  ground. 

"  Wherefore  niuscBt  thou,  0  swift- 
footed  Siror]"  said  the  son  of  Osslah; 
"and  wherefore  art  thou  sadf 

"  Thou  canst  not  assist  me,"  an- 
swered the  prince,  sternly ;  "  take 
thy  way." 


"  Nay,"  answered  Jf orven^  "  thou 
knowest  not  what  thou  sayest ;  am  1 
not  the  favourite  of  the  stars  ]" 

"  Away,  I  am  no  greybeard  whom 
the  approach  of  death  makes  doting  : 
talk  not  to  me  of  the  stars ;  I  know 
only  the  things  that  my  eye  sees  and 
my  ear  drinks  in." 

"  Hush,"  said  Morven,  solemnly, 
and  covering  his  face ;  "  hush  !  lest 
the  heavens  avenge  thy  rashness. 
But,  behold,  the  stars  have  given 
unto  me  to  pierce  the  secret  hearts 
of  others;  and  I  can  tell  thee  the 
thoughts  of  thine." 

"  Speak  out,  base-born  !" 

"  Thou  art  the  younger  of  two,  and 
thy  name  is  less  known  in  war  than 
the  name  of  thy  brother ;  yet  wouldst 
thou  desire  to  be  set  over  his  head,  and 
to  sit  on  the  high  seat  of  thy  father?" 

The  young  man  turned  pale. 
"  Thou  hast  truth  in  thy  lips,"  said 
he,  with  a  filtering  voice. 

"  Not  from  me,  but  from  the  stars, 
descends  the  truth." 

"  Can  the  stars  grant  my  wish  V 

"  They  can :  let  us  meet  tomorrow." 
Thus  saying,  Morven  passed  into  the 
forest. 

The  next  day,  at  noon,  they  met 
again. 

"  I  have  consulted  the  gods  of 
night,  and  they  have  given  me  the 
power  that  I  prayed  for,  bat  on  one 
condition." 

"  Name  it." 

"  That  thou  sacrifice  thy  sister  on 
their  altars ;  thou  must  build  up  a 
heap  of  stones,  and  take  thy  sister 
into  the  wood,  and  lay  her  on  the 
pile,  and  plunge  thy  sword  into  her 
heart ;  so  only  shalt  thou  reign." 

The  prince  shuddered,  and  started 
to  his  feet,  and  shook  his  spear  at  the 
pale  front  of  Morven. 

"  Tremble,"  said  the  son  of  Osslah, 
with  a  loud  voice.  "  Hark  to  the 
gods  who  threaten  thee  with  death, 
that  thou  hast  dared  to  lift  thine  arm 
against  their  servant ' " 
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As  he  sjioke,  the  tliunder  rollej 
above  ;  for  oue  of  the  frequent  storms 
of  the  early  sumnicr  w;is  iihout  to 
break.  The  >pear  droppeil  frofu  the 
prince's  hand  ;  he  siit  down  and  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"Wilt  tiiou  do  the  bidding  of  the 
star.s,  and  reign  !"  said  Jlorven. 

"I  will!"  cried  Siror,  with  a  des- 
perate voice. 

"  This  evening,  then,  when  the  sun 
sets,  thou  will  lead  her  hither,  alone  ; 
I  may  not  attend  thee.  Now,  let  us 
pile  the  stones." 

Silently  the  huntsman  bent  his 
vast  strength  to  the  fragnicnls  of 
rock  that  Jlorven  pointed  to  him, 
and  they  built  the  altar, and  went  their 
way. 

And  beautiful  is  the  dying  of  the 
great  sun,  when  the  last  song  of  the 
birds  fades  into  the  lap  of  silence ; 
when  the  islands  of  the  cloud  are 
bathed  in  light,  and  the  first  star 
springs  up  over  the  grave  of  day ! 

"  Whither  leadest  thou  my  steps, 
my  brother?"  said  Orna;  "and  why 
doth  thy  lip  quiver  ]  and  why  dost 
thou  turn  away  thy  face?" 

"  Is  not  tJie  forest  beautiful ;  does 
it  not  tempt  us  forth,  my  sister  1" 

"  And  wherefore  are  those  heaps  of 
Btone  piled  together !" 

"  Let  others  answer ;  /  piled  them 
not." 

"  Thou  tremblest,  brother :  we  will 
return." 

"  Not  so ;  by  those  stones  is  a  bird 
that  my  shaft  pierced  to-day ;  a  bird 
of  beautiful  plumage  that  I  slew  for 
thee." 

"  We  are  by  the  pile  •  where  hast 
thou  laid  the  bird  V 

"  Here  !"  cried  Sirur:  and  he  seized 
the  maiden  in  his  arms,  and,  casting 
her  on  the  rude  altar,  he  drew  forth 
his  sword  to  smite  her  to  the  heart. 

Right  over  the  stones  rose  a  giant 
oak,  the  growth  of  immemorial  ages  ; 
Mid  from  the  oak,  or  from  the  hea- 


vens, broke  forth  a  loud  and  Bolemn 
voice,  "Strike  not,  son  of  kings!  the 
stars  forbear  their  own  :  the  maiden 
thou  shalt  not  slay;  yet  shalt  thou 
reign  over  the  race  of  Ocstrich  ;  and 
thou  shalt  give  Orna  as  a  bride  to  the 
favourite  of  the  stars.  Arise,  and  go 
thy  way  ! " 

The  voice  ceased :  the  terror  of 
Orn:i  ha<l  overpowered  for  a  time  the 
springs  of  life ;  and  Siror  bore  her 
home  through  the  wood  in  his  strong 
arms. 

"  Alas  !"  said  Morven,  when,  at  the 
next  day,  he  again  met  the  aspiring 
prince;  "alas!  the  stars  have  ordained 
mc  a  lot  which  my  heart  desires  not : 
fur  I,  lonely  of  life,  and  crippled  of 
.shape,  am  insensible  to  the  fires  of 
love ;  and  ever,  as  thou  aud  thy  tribe 
know,  I  have  shunned  the  eyes  of 
women,  for  the  maidens  laughed  at 
my  haltini^  step  and  my  sullen  fea- 
tures ;  and  so  in  my  youth  I  learned 
betimes  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  love. 
But  since  they  told  me  (as  they  de- 
clared to  (line),  that  only  through  that 
marriage,  thou,  O  beloved  prince ! 
canst  obtain  thy  father's  plumed 
crown,  I  yield  me  to  their  will." 

"  But,"  said  the  prince,  "  not  until 
I  am  king  can  I  give  thee  my  sister 
in  marriage;  for  thou  knowest  that 
my  sire  would  smite  me  to  the  dust, 
if  I  asked  him  to  give  the  flower  of 
our  race  to  the  son  of  the  herdsman 
0.<.slah." 

'•  Thou  speakest  the  words  of  truth. 
Go  home  and  fear  not :  but,  when 
thou  art  king,  the  sacrifice  must  be 
made,  and  Orna  mine.  Alas  I  how 
can  I  dare  to  lift  my  eyes  to  her! 
But  so  ordain  the  dread  kings  of  the 
night  I  —  who  shall  gainsay  their 
word  ? " 

"  The  day  that  sees  me  king,  sees 
Orna  thine,"  answered  the  prince. 
I  Morven  walked  forth,  as  was  his 
wont,  alone;  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"  The  king  is  old,  yet  may  he  live 
long  between  me  and   mine  hope ! 
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aud  he  began  to  cast  in  his  mind  how 
he  might  shorten  the  time.  Thus 
alisorbed,  he  wandered  on  so  unheed- 
iiij,'ly,  that  uiglit  advanced,  and  he 
hud  lost  his  path  among  the  thick 
woods,  and  knew  not  how  to  regain 
his  home :  so  he  lay  down  quietly 
beneath  a  tree,  and  rested  till  day 
tlawued  ;  then  hunger  came  upon  him, 
and  he  searched  among  the  bushes 
for  such  simple  roots  as  those  with 
which,  for  he  was  ever  careless  of 
food,  he  was  used  to  appease  the 
^ravings  of  nature. 

He  found,  among  other  more  far 
miliar  herbs  and  roots,  a  red  berry 
of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  he  had 
never  observed  before.  He  ate  of  it 
sparingly,  and  had  not  proceeded  far 
in  the  wood  before  he  found  his  eyes 
swim,  and  a  deadly  sickness  came 
over  him.  For  several  hours  he  lay 
convulsed  on  the  ground  expecting 
death ;  but  the  gaunt  spareness  of  his 
frame,  and  his  unvarying  abstinence, 
prevailed  over  the  poison,  and  he 
recovered  slowly,  and  after  great  an- 
guish :  but  he  went  with  feeble  steps 
back  to  the  spot  where  the  berries 
grew,  and,  plucking  several,  hid  them 
in  his  bosom,  and  by  nightfall  regained 
the  city. 

The  next  day  he  went  forth  among 
his  father's  herds,  and  seizing  a  lamb, 
forced  some  of  the  berries  into  its 
stomach,  and  the  lamb,  escaping,  ran 
away,  and  fell  down  dead.  Then 
Morven  took  some  more  of  the  berries 
and  boiled  them  down,  and  mixed  the 
juice  with  wine,  and  he  gave  the  wine 
in  secret  to  one  of  his  father's  ser- 
vants, and  the  servant  died. 

Then  Jlorven  sought  the  king,  and 
coming  into  his  presence  alone,  he 
said  unto  him,  "  How  fares  my 
lordr* 

The  king  sat  on  a  couch,  made  of 
the  skins  of  wolves,  and  his  eye  was 
glassy  and  dim ;  but  vast  were  his 
aged  limbtt,  and  huge  was  his  stature, 
and  he  had  been  laller  by  a  head  than 


the  children  of  men,  and  none  living 
could  bend  the  bow  he  had  bent  in 
youth.  Grey,  gaunt,  and  worn,  as 
some  mighty  bones  that  are  dug  at 
times  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, — 
a  relic  of  the  strength  of  old. 

And.the  king  said,  faintly,  and  with 
a  ghastly  laugh, — 

"  The  men  of  my  years  fare  ill. 
What  avails  my  strength]  Better  had 
I  been  born  a  cripple  like  thee,  so 
should  I  have  had  nothing  to  lament 
in  growing  old." 

The  red  flush  passed  over  Morven 's 
brow ;  but  he  bent  humbly, — 

"  0  king,  what  if  I  could  give  thee 
back  thy  youth  ]  what  if  I  could  re- 
store to  thee  the  vigour  which  distin- 
guished thee  above  the  sons  of  men, 
when  the  warriors  of  Alrich  fell  like 
gi-ass  before  thy  sword  ?" 

Then  the  king  uplifted  his  dull 
ej'es,  and  he  said, — 

"  What  meanest  thou,  son  of  Osslah ! 
Surely  I  hear  much  of  thj-  great  wis- 
dom, and  how  thou  speakest  nightly 
with  the  stars.  Can  the  gods  of  the 
night  give  unto  thee  the  secret  to 
make  the  old  young?" 

"  Tempt  them  not  by  doubt,"  said 
Morven,  reverently.  "  All  things  are 
possible  to  the  rulers  of  the  dark 
hour ;  and,  lo  !  the  star  that  loves  thy 
servant  spake  to  him  at  the  dead  of 
night,  and  said,  '  Arise,  and  go  unto 
the  king ;  and  tell  him  that  the  stars 
honour  the  tribe  of  Oestrich,  and  re- 
member how  the  king  bent  his  bow 
against  the  sons  of  Alrich ;  wherefore, 
look  thou  under  the  stone  that  lies  to 
the  right  of  thy  dwelling — even  beside 
the  pine-tree,  and  thou  shalt  see  a 
vessel  of  clay,  and  in  the  vessel  thou 
wilt  find  a  sweet  liquid,  that  shall 
make  the  king  thy  master  forget  his 
age  for  ever.'  Therefore,  my  lord, 
when  the  morning  rose  I  went  forth, 
and  looked  under  the  stone,  and  be- 
hold the  vessel  of  clay;  and  1  have 
brought  it  hither  to  my  lord,  the 
king," 
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"  Quick— slave — quick  !  that  1  may 
diink  and  regain  my  youth  ! " 

"  Nay,  listen,  0  king  !  farther  said 
the  star  to  me : 

"  '  It  is  only  at  night,  when  the 
Btars  have  power,  that  this  their  gift 
will  avail ;  wherefore,  the  king  must 
wait  till  the  hush  of  the  midnight, 
when  the  moon  ia  high,  and  then  may 
he  mingle  the  liquid  with  his  wine. 
And  he  must  reveal  to  none  that  he 
hath  received  the  gift  from  the  hand 
of  the  servant  of  the  stars.  For  tuet 
do  their  work  in  secret,  and  when  men 
sleep;  therefore  they  love  not  the 
babble  of  mouths,  and  he  who 
reveals  their  benefits  shall  surely 
die.' " 

"  Pear  not,"  said  the  king,  grasping 
the  vessel ;  "none  shall  know:  and, 
behold,  I  will  rise  on  the  morrow; 
and  my  two  sons — wrangling  for  my 
crown, — verily  I  shall  be  younger 
than  they ! " 

Then  the  king  laughed  loud ;  and 
he  scarcely  thanked  the  servant  of  the 
stars,  neither  did  he  promise  him 
reward :  for  the  kings  in  those  days 
had  little  thought, — save  for  them- 
selves. 

And  Morven  said  to  him,  "  Shall 
I  not  attend  my  lord  ]  for  without  me, 
perchance,  the  drug  might  fail  of  its 
effect." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  king,  "  rest  here." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Morven  ;  "  thy  ser- 
vants will  marvel  and  tiilk  much,  if 
they  see  the  son  of  Osslah  sojourning 
in  thy  palace.  So  would  the  displea- 
sure of  the  gods  of  night  perchance  be 
incurred.  Suffer  that  the  lesser  door 
of  the  palace  be  unbarred,  so  that  at 
the  night  hour,  when  the  moon  is 
midway  in  the  heavens,  I  may  steal 
unseen  into  thy  chamber,  and  mix  the 
liquid  with  thy  wine." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  king.  "  Thou 
art  wise,  though  thy  limbs  are  crooked 
and  curt ;  and  the  stars  might  have 
chosen  a  taller  man."  Then  the  king 
laughed  again ;  and  Morven  laughed 


too,  but  there  waq  danger  in  the  mirth 
of  the  son  of  08.«lah. 

The  niglit  had  begun  to  wane,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Oentrich  were 
buried  in  deep  sleep,  when,  hark  !  a 
sharp  voice  was  lieard  crying  out  in 
the  streets,  "  Woe,  woe!  Awake,  ye 
sons  of  Ocstrich — woe!"  Then  forth, 
wild  —  haggard  —  alarmed  —  spc.ar  in 
hand,  rushed  the  giant  sons  of  the 
rugged  tribe,  ami  they  saw  a  man  on 
a  height  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
shrieking  "Woe!"  and  it  was  Mor- 
ven, thegon  of  Osslah  !  Ami  he  said 
unto  them,  a^  they  gathered  round 
him,  "  Men  and  warriors,  tremble  as 
ye  hear.  The  star  of  the  west  hath 
spoken  to  uie,  and  thus  said  the  star: 
— '  Evil  shall  fall  upon  the  kingly 
house  of  Oestrioh, — yea,  ere  the  morn- 
ing dawn  ;  wherefore,  go  thou  mourn- 
ing into  the  streets,  and  wake  the 
inhabitants  to  woe!'  So  I  rose  and 
did  the  bidding  of  the  star."  And 
while  Morven  was  yet  speaking,  a 
servant  of  the  king's  house  ran  up  to 
the  crowd,  crying  loudly — "The 
king  is  dead  ! "  So  they  went  into 
the  palace  and  found  the  king  stark 
upon  his  couch,  and  his  huge  limbs 
all  cramped  and  crippled  by  the 
pangs  of  death,  and  his  hands  clenched 
as  if  in  menace  of  a  foe — the  Foe  of 
all  living  flesh  !  Then  fear  came  on 
the  gazers,  and  they  looked  on  Morven 
with  a  deeper  awe  than  the  boldest 
warrior  would  have  called  forth  ;  and 
they  bore  him  ba<-k  to  the  council- 
hall  of  the  wi.se  men,  wailing  and 
clashing  their  arms  in  woe,  and  shout- 
ing, ever  and  anon,  "  Honour  to  Mor- 
ven the  prophet !"  And  that  was  the 
first  time  the  word  prophet  was  ever 
used  in  those  countries. 

At  noon,  on  the  third  day  from  the 
king's  death,  Siror  sought  Morven, 
and  he  said,  "  Lo,  my  father  is  no 
more,  and  the  people  meet  this  even- 
ing at  sunset  to  elect  his  successor, 
and  the  warriors  and  the  young  men 
will  surely  choose  my  brother,  for  ha 
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is  iiioreTcnown  in  w,ir.     Fail  mc  not, 
therefore." 

"  Peace,  boy ! "  said  Morven ,  sternly  ; 
"  nor  dare  to  qtiestiou  the  truth  of  the 
gods  of  iii^jcht." 

For  Morven  now  began  to  prcBume 
on  his  power  among  the  people,  and 
to  speak  as  rulers  speak,  even  to  the 
.sons  of  kings.  And  the  voice  silenced 
the  fiery  Siror,  nor  dared  he  to  reply. 

"  Behold,"  said  Alorven,  taking  up 
a  chaplet  of  coloured  plumes,  "  wear 
this  on  thy  head,  and  put  on  a  brave 
face,  for  the  people  like  a  hopeful 
spirit,  and  go  down  with  thy  brother 
to  the  place  where  the  new  king  is  to 
be  chosen,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
stars.  But,  above  all  things,  forget 
not  that  chaplet ;  it  has  been  blessed 
by  the  gods  of  night." 

The  prince  took  the  chaplet  and 
returned  home. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  warriors 
and  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  assem- 
bled in  the  place  where  the  new  king 
was  to  be  elected.  And  the  voices  of 
the  many  favoured  Prince  Voltoch, 
the  brother  of  Siror,  for  he  had  slain 
twelve  foemen  with  his  spear ;  and 
verily,  in  those  days,  that  was  a  great 
virtue  in  a  king. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  in  the 
streets,  and  the  people  cried  out, 
"  Way  for  Morven  the  prophet,  the 
prophet!"  For  the  people  held  the 
son  of  Osslah  in  even  greater  respect 
than  did  the  chiefs.  Now,  since  he 
had  become  of  note,  Morven  had 
assumed  a  majesty  of  air  which  the 
son  of  the  herdsman  knew  not  in  his 
tarlier  days;  and  albeit  his  stature 
was  short,  and  his  limbs  halted,  yet 
his  countenance  was  grave  and  high. 
He  only  of  the  tribe  wore  a  garment 
that  swept  the  ground,  and  his  head 
wius  bare,  and  his  long  black  hair 
descended  to  his  girdle,  and  rarely 
was  change  or  human  passion  seen  in 
his  calm  aspect.  He  feasted  not,  nor 
drank  wine,  nor  was  his  presence  fre- 
quent   in   the  streets.     He   laughed 


not,  neither  did  he  smile,  save  when 
alone  in  the  forest,  —  and  then  he 
laughed  at  the  follies  of  his  tribe. 

So  he  walked  slowly  through  the 
crowd,  neither  turning  to  the  left  nor 
to  the  right,  as  the  crowd  gave  way ; 
and  he  supported  his  steps  with  a 
staff  of  the  knotted  pine. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  chiefs  were  met,  and  the 
two  princes  stood  in  the  centre,  he 
bade  the  people  around  him  proclaim 
silence;  then  mounting  on  a  huge 
fragment  of  rock,  he  thus  spake  to 
the  multitude : — 

"  Princes,  Warriors,  and  Bards ! 
ye,  0  council  of  the  wise  men !  and 
ye,  0  hunters  of  the  forests,  and 
snarers  of  the  fishes  of  the  streams ! 
hearken  to  Morven,  the  son  of  O.sslah. 
Ye  know  that  I  am  lowly  of  race,  and 
•weak  of  limb  ;  but  did  I  not  give  into 
your  hands  the  tribe  of  Alrich,  and 
did  ye  not  .slay  them  in  the  dead  of 
night  with  a  great  slaughter?  Surely, 
ye  must  know  this  of  himself  did  not 
the  herdsman's  son ;  surely  he  was 
but  the  agent  of  the  bright  gods  that 
love  the  children  of  Oestrich.  Three 
nights  since,  when  slumber  was  on 
the  earth,  was  not  my  voice  heard  in 
the  streets?  Did  I  not  proclaim  woe 
to  the  kingly  house  of  Oestrich  ?  and 
verily  the  dark  arm  had  fallen  on  the 
bosom  of  the  mighty,  that  is  no  more. 
Could  I  have  dreamed  this  thing 
merely  in  a  dream,  or  was  I  not  as 
the  voice  of  the  bright  gods  that 
watch  over  the  tribes  of  Oestrich  ? 
Wherefore,  0  men  and  chiefs !  scorn 
not  the  son  of  Osslah,  but  listen  to  his 
words ;  for  are  they  not  the  wisdom 
of  the  stars?  Behold,  last  night,  I 
sat  alone  in  the  valley,  and  the  trees 
were  hushed  around  and  not  a  breath 
stirred;  and  I  looked  upon  the  star 
that  counsels  the  son  of  Osslah  ;  and 
I  said,  '  Dread  conqueror  of  the  cloud ! 
thou  that  bathest  thy  beauty  in  the 
streams  and  piercest  the  pine-boughs 
with  thy  presence;  behold  thy  ser- 
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'•ant  grieved  bci-ause  the  mighty  one 
hath  passed  away,  and  many  foes 
surround  the  houses  of  my  hrethrcn  ; 
and  it  is  well  that  they  should  have  a 
king  valiant  and  prosperous  in  war, 
the  cherished  of  the  stars.  Where- 
fore, 0  star  !  as  thou  gavest  into  our 
hands  the  warriors  of  Alrieh,  and 
didst  warn  us  of  the  fall  of  the  oak  of' 
our  tribe,  wherefore  I  pray  thee  give 
unto  the  people  a  token  that  they 
may  choose  that  king  whom  the  gods 
of  the  night  prefer!'  Tiien  a  low 
voice,  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the 
bard,  stole  along  the  silence.  '  Thy 
love  for  thy  race  is  grateful  to  the 
stars  of  night :  go  then,  son  of  Ossiah, 
and  seek  the  meeting  of  the  chiefs 
and  the  people  to  choose  a  king,  and 
tell  them  not  to  scorn  thee  because 
thou  art  slow  to  the  chase,  and  little 
known  in  war  ;  for  the  stars  give  thee 
wisdom  as  a  recompense  for  all.  Say 
unto  the  people  that  as  the  wise  men 
of  the  council  shape  their  les.sons  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  so  by  the  flight  of 
birds  shall  a  token  be  given  unto 
them,  and  they  shall  choose  their 
kings.  For,  sailh  the  star  of  night, 
the  birds  are  the  children  of  the  winds, 
they  p;i.ss  to  and  fro  along  the  ocean 
of  the  air,  and  visit  the  clouds  that, 
are  the  war-ships  of  the  god.s.  And 
their  music  is  but  broken  melodies 
which  they  glean  from  the  harps 
above.  Are  they  not  the  messengers 
of  the  storm  1  Ere  the  stream  chafes 
against  the  bank,  and  the  rain  de- 
scends, know  ye  not,  by  the  wail  of 
birds  and  their  low  circles  over  the 
earth,  that  the  tempest  is  at  hand  ? 
Wherefore,  wisely  do  ye  deem  that 
the  children  of  the  air  are  the  fit 
interpreters  between  the  sons  of  men 
and  the  lords  of  the  world  above.  Say 
then  to  the  people  and  the  chiefs, 
that  they  shall  take,  from  among  the 
doves  that  build  their  nests  in  the 
roof  of  the  palace,  a  white  dove,  and 
they  shall  let  it  loose  in  the  air,  and 
verily   the  gods  of  the   night  shall 


deem  the  dove  as  a  pniycr  coming 
from  the  people,  and  they  shall  send 
a  messenger  to  grant  tiic  i>rayer  and 
give  to  the  tribes  of  Oestrich  a  king 
worthy  of  themseh«es.' 

"  With  that  the  star  spoke  no 
more." 

Then  the  friends  of  Voltoch  mur- 
mured among  themselves,  and  they 
said,  "  Shall  this  man  dictate  to  us 
who  shall  1)0  king]"  But  the  people 
and  the  warriors  shouted,  "  Listen  to 
the  star ;  do  wo  not  give  or  deny  battle 
according  as  the  bird  flies, — shall  we 
not  by  the  same  token  choose  him  by 
whom  the  battle  should  be  led  ]"  And 
the  thing  seemed  natural  to  them,  for 
it  was  after  the  custom  of  the  tribe. 
Then  they  took  one  of  the  doves  that 
built  in  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and 
they  brought  it  to  the  spot  where 
Morven  stood,  and  he,  looking  up  to 
the  st;»rs  and  muttering  to  himself, 
rclea.sed  the  bird. 

There  was  a  copse  of  trees  at  a  little 
distance  Irom  the  spot,  and  as  the 
dove  a.scended,  a  hawk  suildenly  rose 
from  the  copse  and  pursued  the  dove ; 
and  the  ilovc  was  terrified,  and  soared 
circling  high  above  the  crowd,  when 
lo,  the  hawk,  poising  itself  one  mo- 
ment on  its  wings,  swooped  with  a 
sudden  swoop,  and,  abandoning  its 
prey,  alighted  on  the  plumed  head  of 
Siror. 

"  Behold,"  cried  Morven  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  behold  ^xtur  king  1" 

"  Hail,  all  hail  the  king!"  shouted 
the  people.  "  All  hail  the  chosen  of 
the  stars ! " 

Then  Morven  lifted  his  right  hand, 
and  the  hawk  left  the  prince,  an^ 
alighted  on  Jlorven's  shoulder.  "  Bird 
of  the  gods ! "  Siiid  he,  reverently, 
"  hast  thou  not  a  secret  message  for 
my  ear  ] "  Then  the  hawk  put  its 
beak  to  Morvcn's  ear,  and  Mon'en 
bowed  his  head  submissively;  and 
the  hawk  rested  with  Morven  from 
that  moment  and  would  not  be  scared 
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away.  Ami  Morven  said,  "The  stars 
have  sent  me  this  bird,  that,  in  the 
day-time  when  I  see  them  not,  we 
may  never  be  without  a  councillor  in 
distress." 

So  Siror  was  made  king,  and  Mor- 
ven the  son  of  Osslah  was  constrained 
by  the  king's  will  to  take  Orna  for  his 
wife ;  and  the  people  and  the  chiefs 
honoured  Morven  the  prophet  above 
ail  the  elders  of  the  tribe. 

One  day  Morven  said  unto  himself, 
musing,  "Am  I  not  already  equal  with 
the  king]  nay,  is  not  the  king  my 
servant?  did  I  not  place  him  over  the 
heads  of  his  brothers'!  am  I  not, 
therefore,  more  fit  to  reign  than  he 
is?  shall  I  not  push  him  from  his 
scat?  It  is  a  troublesome  and  stormy 
office  to  reign  over  the  wild  men  of 
Oestrieh,  to  feast  in  the  crowded  hall, 
and  to  lead  the  warriors  to  the  fray. 
Surelj-  if  I  feasted  not,  neither  went 
out  to  war,  they  might  say,  this  is  no 
king,  but  the  cripple  Morven ;  and 
some  of  the  race  of  Siror  miglit  slay 
me  secretly.  But  can  I  not  oe  greater 
far  than  kings,  and  continue  to  choose 
and  govern  them,  living  as  now  at 
mine  own  ease?  Verily  the  stars 
shall  give  me  a  new  palace,  and  many 
subjects." 

Among  the  wise  men  was  Darvan ; 
and  Morven  feared  him,  for  his  eye 
often  sought  the  movements  of  the 
son  of  Osslah. 

And  Morven  said,  "  It  were  better 
to  trust  this  man  than  to  blind,  for 
surely  I  want  a  helpmate  and  a 
friend."  So  he  said  to  the  wise  man 
a-s  he  sat  alone  watching  the  setting 
sun, 

"  It  seemeth  to  me,  0  Darvan ! 
that  we  ought  to  build  a  great  pile  in 
honour  of  the  stars,  and  the  pile 
should  be  more  glorious  than  all  the 
palaces  of  the  chiefs  and  the  palace  of 
the  king ;  for  are  not  the  stars  our 
masters?  And  thou  and  I  should  be 
the  chief  dwellers  in  this  new  palace, 
and  we  would  serve  the  gods  of  night 


'  and  fatten  their  altars  with  the 
choicest  of  the  herd,  and  the  freshest 

I  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth." 

And  Darvan  said,  "  Thou  speake* 
as  becomes  the  servant  of  the  stara 
But  will  the  people  help  to  build  the 
pile,  for  they  are  a  warlike  race  anrf 
they  love  not  toil  ? " 

And  Morven  answered,  "  Doubtless 
the  stars  will  ordain  the  work  to  be 

'  done.    Fear  not." 

'  "  In  truth  thou  art  a  wondrous 
man,  thy  words  ever  come  to  pass," 
answered  Darvan  ;  "  and  I  \vish  thou 
wouldest  teach  me,  friend,  the  lan- 

'  guage  of  the  stars." 

"  Assuredly  if  thou  servest  me,  thou 
shalt  know,"  answered  the  proud  Mor- 
ven ;  and  Darvan  was  secretly  wToth 
that  the  son  of  the  herdsman  should 
command  the  service  of  an  elder  and 
a  chief. 

And  when  Morven  returned  to  his 
wife  he  found  her  weeping  much. 
Now  she  loved  the  son  of  Osslah  with 
an  exceeding  love,  for  he  was  not 
savage  and  fierce  as  the  men  she  had 
known,  and  she  was  proud  of  his 
fame  among  the  tribe  ;  and  he  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and 
asked  her  why  she  wept.  Then  she 
told  him  that  her  brother  the  king 
had  visited  her  and  had  spoken  bitter 
words  of  Morven  :  "  He  taketh  from 
me  the  affection  of  my  people,"  said 
Siror,  "and  blindeth  them  with  lies. 
And  since  he  hath  made  me  king, 
what  if  he  take  my  kingdom  from 
me  ?  Verily  a  new  tale  of  the  stars 
might  undo  the  old."  And  the  king 
had  ordered  her  to  keep  watch  on 
Morven's  secrecy,  and  to  see  whether 
truth  was  in  him  when  he  boasted  of 
his  commune  with  the  Powers  of 
Night. 

But  Orna  loved  Morven  better  than 
Siror,  therefore  she  told  her  husband 
all. 

And  Morven  resented  the  king's 
ingratitude,  and  was  troubled  much, 
for  a  king  is  a  powerful  foe ;  but  he 
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comforted  Oraa,  and  bade  her  dia-  i 
6emble,  and  complain  also  of  him  to 
her  brother,  so  iliut  he  might  confide 
to  her  unsuspei-tingly  whatsoever  he 
might  design  against  Morven. 

There  was  a  cave  by  Morven's  house 
in  which  he  kept  the  sacred  hawk, 
and  wherein  he  secretly  trained  and 
nurtured   other  birds  against  future 
need,  and  the  door  of  the  cave  was 
always  barred.     And  one  day  he  was 
thus  engaged  when  he  lieheld  a  chink 
in  the  wall,  that  he  had  never  noted 
before,  and  the  sun  came  playfully  in  ; 
and  while  he  looked  he  perceived  the 
sunbeam  was  darkened,  and  presently 
he  saw  a  human  face  peering  in  through 
the  chink.     And   Morven  trembled, 
for  he  knew  he  had  been  watched. 
He  ran  hastily  from  the  cave,  but  the 
spy    had    disappeared   among^st    the 
trees,  and  Morven  went  straight  to  ^ 
the  chamber  of  Darvan  and  sat  him- 
self  down.      And    Darvan    did    not 
return  home  till  late,  and  he  started 
and  turned  pale  when  he  saw  Morven.' 
But  Morven  greeted  him  as  a  brother,  i 
and  bade  him  to  a  feast,  which,  for 
the  first  time,  he  purposed  giving  at 
the  full  of  the  moon,  in  honour  of  the 
stars.     And   going  out  of  Darvan's ' 
chamber  he  returned  to  his  wife,  and  , 
bade  her  rend  her  hair,  and  go  at  the 
dawn  of  day  to  the  king  her  brother,  i 
and   complain   bitterly    of    ilorven's 
treatment,  and  pluck  the  black  plans  ( 
from  the  breast  of  the  king.     "  For  i 
surely,"  said  he,  "  Darvan  hath  lied  to  I 
thy  brother,  and  some  evil  waits  me  , 
that  I  would  fain  know." 

So  the  next  morning  Orna  sought 
the  king,  and  she  said,  "  The  herds- 
man's son  hath  reviled  me,  and 
spoken  harsh  words  to  me ;  shall  I  not 
be  avenged  ] " 

Then  the  king  stamped  his  feet 
and  shook  his  mighty  sword.  "Surely 
thou  shall  be  avenged,  for  I  have 
learned  from  one  of  the  elders  that 
which  convinceth  me  that  the  man 
hath  lied  to  the  people,  and  the  base- 


born  shall  surely  die.  Yea,  the  first 
time  that  he  goeth  alone  into  the 
forest  my  brother  and  1  will  fall  upon 
him,  and  smite  him  to  the  death."* 
And  with  this  comfort  Siror  dismissed 
Orna. 

And  Orna  flung  herself  at  the  feet 
of  her  husband.  "  Fly  now,  0  my 
beloved!  —  fly  into  the  forests  afar 
from  my  bretliren,  or  surely  the  sword 
of  Siror  will  end  thy  days." 

Then  the  son  of  Osslah  folded  hia 
arms,  and  seemed  buried  in  black 
thought* ;  nor  did  he  heed  the  voice 
of  Orna,  until  again  and  again  she 
had  implored  him  to  fly. 

"  Fly  !  "  he  said  at  length.  "  Nay, 
I  was  doubting  what  punishment  the 
stars  should  pour  down  upon  our  foe. 
Let  warriors  fly.  Morven  the  pro- 
phet conquers  by  arms  mightier  than 
the  sword." 

Nevertheless  Morven  was  perplexed 
in  his  mind,  and  knew  not  how  to 
save  himself  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  king.  Now,  while  he  was  musing 
hopelessly,  he  heard  a  roar  of  waters ; 
and  behold  the  river,  for  it  was  now 
the  end  of  autumn,  had  burst  :ta 
bounds,  and  was  rushing  along  the 
valley  to  the  houses  of  the  city.  And 
now  the  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
women,  and  the  children,  came  run- 
ning, and  with  shrieks  to  Morven's 
house,  crjing,  "  Behold  the  river  has 
burst  upon  us! — Save  us,  0  ruler  of 
the  stars ! " 

Then  the  sudden  thought  broke 
upon  Morven,  and  he  resolved  to  risk 
his  fate  upon  one  desperate  scheme. 

And  he  came  out  from  the  house 
calm  and  sad,  and  he  said,  "  Ye  know 
not  what  ye  ask ;  I  cannot  save  ye 
from  this  peril :  ye  have  brought  it 
on  yourselves." 

And  they  cried,  "  How  ]  0  son  of 
Osslah  !  —  we  are  ignorant  of  our 
crime." 

And  he  answered,  "  Go  down  to  the 
king's  palace  and  wait  before  it,  and 
surely  I  will  follow  ye,  and  ye  shall 
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leani  wlicTcforc  ye  have  incurred  this 
puni>hiiient  from  the  gods."  Then 
thy  ciowtl  rolled  niurmuriug  back,  as 
a  ricedinj,'  sea  ;  and  when  it  was  gone 
from  the  place,  .Morveu  went  alone  to 
the  huuse  of  Darvan,  which  was  next 
his  own  :  and  Darvan  was  greatly  ter- 
rified, for  he  was  of  a  great  age,  and 
had  no  children,  neither  friends,  and 
he  feared  that  he  could  not  of  himself 
escape  the  waters. 

.\nd  Morveu  said  to  him,  sooth- 
ingly, "  Lo,  the  people  love  me,  and 
I  will  see  that  thou  art  saved;  for 
verily  thou  ha.«t  been  friendly  to  me, 
and  done  me  much  service  with  the 
king." 

And  a.s  he  thus  spake,  Morven 
ojiened  the  door  of  the  house  and 
looked  forth,  and  saw  that  they  were 
quite  alone ;  then  he  seized  the  old 
man  by  the  throat,  and  ceased  not  his 
gripe  till  he  was  quite  dead.  And 
•caving  the  body  of  the  elder  on  the 
floor,  Morveu  stole  from  the  house 
and  shut  the  gate.  And  as  he  was 
going  to  his  cave  he  mused  a  little 
while,  when,  hearing  the  mighty  roar 
of  the  waves  advancing,  and  far  off 
the  shrieks  of  women,  he  lifted  up  his 
head,  and  said,  proudly,  "  No  !  in  this 
hour  terror  alone  shall  be  my  slave ; 
I  will  use  no  art  save  the  power  of 
my  soul."  So,  leaning  on  his  pine- 
staff,  he  strode  down  to  the  palace. 
And  it  was  now  evening,  and  many  of 
the  men  held  torches,  that  they  might 
see  each  other's  faces  in  the  universal 
fear.  Red  flashed  the  quivering 
flames  on  the  dark  robes  and  pale 
front  of  Morven ;  and  he  seemed 
mightier  than  the  rest,  bccau.se  his 
face  alone  was  calm  amidst  the  tumult. 
And  louder  and  hoarser  came  the  roar 
of  the  waters;  and  swift  rushed  the 
shades  of  night  over  the  hastening  tide. 

.Vnd  JSforven  said  in  a  stern  voice, 
"Where  is  the  king;  and  wherefore 
is  he  absent  from  his  people  in  the 
hour  of  dreadV  Then  the  gate  of 
Ihe  palace  opened  ,  and,  behold,  Siror 


was  sitting  in  the  hall  by  the  vast 
pine-fire,  and  his  brother  by  his  side, 
and  his  chiefs  around  him :  for  they 
would  not  deign  to  come  amongst  the 
crowd  at  the  bidding  of  the  herds- 
man's son. 

Then  Morven,  standing  upon  a  rock 
above  the  heads  of  the  people  (the 
same  rock  whereon  he  had  proclaimed 
the  king),  thus  spake  : — 

"  Ye  desired  to  know,  0  sons  of 
Oestrich !  wherefore  the  river  hath 
burst  its  bounds,  and  the  peril  hath 
come  upon  you.  Learn,  then,  that 
the  stars  resent  as  tlie  foulest  of  hu- 
man crimes  an  insult  to  their  servants 
and  delegates  below.  Ye  are  all  aware 
of  the  manner  of  life  of  Morven,  whom 
ye  have  surnamed  the  Prophet !  He 
harms  not  man  nor  beast;  he  lives 
alone;  and,  far  from  the  wild  joys 
of  the  warrior  tribe,  he  worships  iu 
awe  and  fear  the  Powers  of  Night.  So 
is  he  able  to  advise  ye  of  the  coming 
danger, — so  is  he  able  to  save  ye  from 
the  foe.  Thus  are  your  huntsmen  SAvift 
and  your  warriors  bold  ;  and  thus  do 
your  cattle  bring  forth  their  young, 
and  the  earth  its  fruits.  What  think 
ye,  and  what  do  ye  ask  to  hear] 
Listen,  men  of  Oestrich ! — they  have 
laid  snares  for  my  life ;  and  there  are 
amongst  you  those  who  have  whetted 
the  sword  against  the  bosom  that  is 
only  filled  with  love  for  you  all. 
Therefore  have  the  stern  lords  of  hea- 
ven loosened  the  chains  of  the  river — 
therefore  doth  this  evil  menace  ye. 
Neither  will  it  pass  away  until  they 
who  dug  the  pit  for  the  servant  of  the 
stars  are  buried  in  the  .«ame." 

Theu,  by  the  red  torches,  the  faces 
of  the  men  looked  fierce  and  threaten- 
ing ;  and  ten  thousand  voices  shouted 
forth,  "  Name  them  who  conspired 
against  thy  life,  0  holy  prophet!  and 
surely  they  shall  be  torn  limb  from 
limb." 

And  Morven  turned  aside, 
saw  that  he  wept  bitterly; 
said, 
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"  Ye  have  asked  me,  and  I  have 
answeied:  but  now  scarce  will  ye 
believe  the  foe  that  I  have  provoked 
ag;iinst  lue ;  and  by  the  heavens  iliem- 
selves  I  swear,  that  if  my  death  would 
satisfy  their  fury,  nor  bring  down 
upon  yourselves,  and  your  ehildren'.s 
children,  the  anther  of  the  throned 
stars,  gladly  would  I  give  my  bosom 
to  the  knife.  Yes,"  he  eried,  lifting 
up  his  voice,  and  pointing  his  shadowy 
arm  towards  the  hall  where  the  king 
sat  by  the  pine-fire — "yes,  thou  whom 
by  my  voice  the  sUirs  chose  above  thy 
brother — yes,  Siror,  the  guilty  one  ! 
take  thy  sword,  and  come  hither — 
strike,  if  thou  hast  the  heart  to  strike, 
the  Prophet  of  the  Gods  !  " 

The  king  started  to  his  feet,  and 
the  crowd  were  hushed  in  a  shudder- 
ing silence. 

Morven  resumed : 

"  Know  then,  0  men  of  Oestrich  ! 
that  Siror,  and  Voltoch  his  brother, 
and  Darvan  the  elder  of  the  wise  men, 
have  purposed  to  slay  your  prophet, 
even  at  such  hour  as  when  alone  he 
seeks  the  shade  of  the  forest  to  devise 
new  benefits  for  you.  Let  the  king 
deny  it,  if  he  can  ! " 

Then  Voltoch,  of  the  giant  limbs, 
strode  forth  from  the  hall,  and  his 
spear  quivered  in  his  hand. 

''  Rightly  hast  thou  spoken,  base 
son  of  my  father's  herdsman  !  and 
for  thy  sins  shalt  thou  surely  die  ;  for 
thou  liest  when  thou  speakest  of  thy 
power  with  the  stars,  and  thou 
laughest  at  the  folly  of  them  who 
hear  thee :  wherefore  put  him  to 
death." 

Then  the  chiefs  in  the  hall  clashed 
their  arms,  and  rushed  forth  to  slay 
the  son  of  Osslah. 

But  he,  stretching  his  unarmed 
hands  on  high,  exclaimed,  '•  Hear 
him,  0  dread  ones  of  the  night ! — 
hark  how  he  blasphemeth  ! " 

Then  the  crowd  took  up  the  word, 
and  cried,  "He  blasphemeth  —  he 
blasphemeth  against  the  prophet ! '' 


Hut  the  king  and  the  chiefs  who 
hated  llorvcn,  Ijecause  of  his  powei 
with  the  jicople,  rushed  into  the 
crowd;  and  the  crowd  were  irresolute, 
nor  knew  they  how  to  act,  for  never 
yet  had  they  rebelled  against  their 
chiefs,  and  tlicy  feared  alike  the  pro- 
phet and  the  king. 

And  Siror  cried, "  Summon  Darvan 
to  us,  for  he  hath  watched  the  steps 
of  Alorven,  and  he  shall  lift  the  veil 
from  my  people's  eyes."  Then  three 
of  the  swift  of  foot  started  forth  to 
the  house  of  Darvan. 

And  Morven  eried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Hark  !  thus  saith  the  star 
who,  now  riding  through  yonder 
cloud,  breaks  forth  upon  my  eyes — 
'  For  the  lie  that  the  elder  hath 
uttered  against  my  servant,  the  curse 
of  the  stars  shall  fall  upon  him. 
Seek,  and  as  ye  find  him  so  may  ye 
find  ever  the  foes  of  Morven  and  the 
gods  ! " 

A  chill  and  an  icy  fear  fell  over  the 
crowd,  and  even  tlie  cheek  of  Siror 
grew  pale ;  and  Morven,  erect  and 
dark  above  the  waving  torches,  stood 
motionless  with  folded  arms.  And 
hark — far  and  fast  came  on  the  war- 
steeds  of  the  wave — the  people  heard 
them  marching  to  the  land,  and  toss- 
ing their  white  manes  in  the  roaring 
wind. 

"Lo,  as  ye  listen,"  said  Morven, 
calmly,  "  the  river  sweeps  on.  Haste, 
for  the  gods  will  have  a  victim,  be  it 
your  prophet  or  your  king." 

"Slave!"  shouted  Siror,  and  his 
spear  left  his  hand,  and  far  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  sped  hissing 
beside  the  dark  form  of  Morven,  and 
rent  the  trtmk  of  the  oak  behind. 
Then  the  people,  wroth  at  the  danger 
of  their  beloved  seer,  uttered  a  wild 
yell,  and  gathered  round  him  with 
brandished  swords,  facing  their  chief- 
tains and  their  king.  But  at  that 
instant,  ere  the  war  had  broken  forth 
among  the  tribe,  the  three  warriors 
returned,  and  they  bore  Darvan  oa 
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their  shoulders,  and  laid  him  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  they  said  trem- 
bliutily,  "  Thus  found  we  the  elder  in 
the  c-eutre  of  his  own  hull."  And  the 
j)eople  saw  that  Darvan  was  a  corpse, 
ami  that  the  prediction  of  Morven 
was  thus  verified.  "  So  perish  the 
enemies  of  ilorven  and  the  Stars !  " 
cried  the  son  of  Osslah.  And  the 
people  echoed  the  cry.  Then  the 
fury  of  Siror  was  at  its  height,  and 
waving  his  sword  above  his  head  he 
plunged  into  the  crowd,  "  Thy  blood, 
liiseborn,  or  mine !  " 

"  So  be  it  I "  answered  Morven, 
quailing  not;  "  People,  smite  the 
blasphenrar )  Hark  how  the  river 
pours  down  upon  your  children  and 
your  hearths !  On,  on,  or  ye  perish  ! " 
And  Siror  fell,  pierced  by  five  hun- 
dred spears. 

"Smite!  smite!"  cried  Morven,  as 
the  chiefs  of  the  royal  house  gathered 
round  the  king.  And  the  clash  of 
swords,  and  the  gleam  of  spears,  and 
the  cries  of  the  dying,  and  the  yell  of 
the  trampling  people,  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  the  elements,  and  the 
voices  of  the  rushing  wave. 

Three  hundred  of  the  chiefs  perished 
that  night  by  the  swords  of  their  own 
tribe.  And  the  last  cry  of  the  victors 
was,  "  Morven  the  prophet, — Morven 
the  king  !  " 

And  the  son  of  Osslah,  seeing  the 
waves  now  spreading  over  the  valley, 
led  Orna  his  wife,  and  tlie  men  of 
Oestrich,  their  women,  and  their  chil- 
dren, to  a  high  mount,  where  they 
waited  the  dawning  sun.  But  Orna 
rat  apart  and  wept  bitterlj-,  for  her 
brothers  were  no  more,  and  her  race 
had  perished  from  the  earth.  And 
Morven  sought  to  comfort  her  in 
vain. 

When  the  morning  rose,  they  saw 
that  the  river  had  overspread  the 
greater  part  of  the  city,  and  now 
■t.iyed  its  course  among  the  hollows 
of  llie  vale.  Then  Morven  said  to 
the    people,     "The     star-kings    are 


avenged,  and  their  wrath  appease?. 
Tarry  only  here  until  the  waters  have 
melted  into  the  crevices  of  the  soil.' 
And  on  the  fourth  day  they  returned 
to  the  city,  and  no  man  dared  to 
name  another,  save  Morven,  as  the 
king. 

But  Morven  retired  into  his  cave 
and  mused  deeply  ;  and  then  assem- 
bling the  people,  he  gave  them  new 
laws;  and  he  made  them  build  a 
mighty  temple  in  honour  of  the  stars, 
and  made  them  heap  within  it  all 
that  the  tribe  held  most  precious. 
And  he  took  unto  him  fifty  children 
from  the  most  famous  oi  the  tribe ; 
and  he  took  also  ten  froiTi  among  the 
men  who  had  served  him  best,  and  he 
ordained  that  they  should  serve  the 
stars  in  the  great  temple  ;  and  Morven 
was  their  chief.  And  he  put  away 
the  crown  they  pressed  upon  him, 
and  he  chose  from  among  the  elders 
a  new  king.  And  he  ordained  that 
henceforth  the  servants  only  of  the 
stars  in  the  great  temple  should  elect 
the  king  and  the  rulers,  and  hold 
council,  and  proclaim  war :  but  he 
suffered  the  king  to  feast,  and  to 
hunt,  and  to  make  merry  in  the  han- 
quet-halls.  And  Morven  built  altars 
in  the  temple,  and  was  the  first  who, 
in  the  North,  sacrificed  the  beast  and 
the  bird,  and  afterwards  human  flesh, 
upon  the  altars.  And  he  drew 
auguries  from  the  entrails  of  the 
victim,  and  made  schools  for  the 
science  of  the  projilict ;  and  Morveu's 
piety  was  the  wonder  of  the  tribe,  in 
that  he  refused  to  be  a  king.  And 
Jlorven  the  high  priest  was  ten 
thousand  times  miglitier  than  the 
king,  lie  taught  the  people  to  till 
the  ground,  and  to  sow  the  herb ;  and 
by  his  wisdom,  and  the  valour  that 
his  prophecies  instilled  into  men,  ha 
conquered  all  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
And  the  sons  of  Oestrich  spread  them- 
selves over  a  mighty  empire,  and 
with  them  spread  the  name  and  the 
laws  of  Morvea.    Aud  in  every  pro- 
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"^nce  which  lie  conquered,  he  ordered 
theiu  to  build  a  temple  to  the  stars. 

But  a  heavy  sorrow  fell  upon  the 

•ears  of  Morven.     The  sister  of  Siror 

owed  down  her  head  and  survived 

t  long  the  slaughter  of  her  nice. 
And  she  left  Morvcu  childless.  And 
he  mourned  bitterly  and  as  one  dis- 
traught, for  her  only  in  the  world  had 
his  heart  the  power  to  love.  And  he 
sat  down  and  covered  his  face, 
saying  :— 

"  Ijo  !  I  have  toiled  and  travailed  ; 
and  never  before  in  the  world  did 
man  conquer  what  I  have  conquered. 
Verily  the  empire  of  the  iron  thew.< 
and  the  giant  limbs  is  no  more  !  I 
have  founded  a  new  power,  that  hence- 
forih  shall  sway  the  lands  ;— the  em- 
pire of  a  plotting  brain  and  a  com- 
manding mind.  But,  behold !  my 
fate  is  barren,  and  I  feel  already  that 
it  will  grow  neither  fruit  nor  tree  as 
a  shelter  to  mine  old  age.  Dcsi.laio 
and  lonely  shall  I  p:iss  unto  my  grave. 
O  Orna  !  my  beautiful !  my  loved ! 
none  were  like  unto  thee,  and  to  thy 
love  do  I  owe  my  glory  and  my  life  ! 
Would  for  thy  sake,  0  sweet  bird  ! 
that  nestled  in  the  dark  cavern  of  my 
heart, — would  for  thy  sake  that  thy 
brethren  had  been  spared,  for  verily 
with  my  life  would  I  have  purchased 
thine.  Alas!  only  when  I  lost  thee 
did  I  find  that  thy  love  was  dearer  to 
me  than  the  fear  of  others!"  And 
Morven  mourned  night  and  day,  and 
none  might  comfort  him. 

But  from  that  time  forth  he  gave 
himself  solely  up  to  the  cares  of  his 
calling ;  and  his  nature  and  his  affec- 
tions, and  whatever  there  was  yet  left 
soft  in  him,  grew  hard  like  stone; 
and  he  was  a  man  without  love,  and 
he  forbade  love  and  marriage  to  the 
priest. 

Now,  in  his  latter  years,  there  arose 
other  prophets ;  for  the  world  had 
grown  wiser  even  by  Morven's  wisdom, 
and  some  did  say  unto  themselves, 
"  Behold  Morven,  the  herdsman's  son. 


is  a  king  of  kiags  :  this  did  the  stars 
for  their  servant ;  shall  we  not  also 
be  servant.-*  to  the  stari  " 

And  they  wore  black  garments  like 
Morven,  and  went  about  prophesying 
of  what  the  stars  foretold  them.  And 
Jlorven  was  exceeding  wroth  ;  for  he, 
more  than  other  men,  knew  that  the 
prophets  lied  ;  wherefore  he  went 
forth  against  them  with  the  ministers 
of  the  temple,  and  he  took  them,  and 

I  burned  them  by  a  slow  fire  :  for  thus 
said  Morven  to  the  people  : — "  A  true 
prophet  hath  honour,  but  /  only  am 
a  true  prophet ; — to  all  false  prophets 
there  shall  be  surely  death." 

And  the  people  applauded  the  piety 

,  of  the  son  of  Osslah. 

I  And  Morven  educated  the  wisest 
of  the  children  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  temple,  so  that  they  grew  up  to 

I  succeed  him  worthily. 

i  And  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honour;  and  they  carved  hisefiigy  on 
a  mighty  stone  before  the  temple, 
and  the  effigy  endured  for  a  thousand 
ages,and  whoso  looked  on  it  trcml'lid; 
for  the  face  was  calm  with  the  calm- 
ness of  unspeakable  awe  1 

And  Morven  was  the  first  mortal 
of  the  North  that  made  Keligion  the 
stepping-stone  to  Power.  Of  a  surety 
Morven  was  a  great  man  ! 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  old 
year,  and  the  stars  sat,  each  upon  his 
ruby  throne,  and  watched  with  sleep- 
less eyes  upon  the  world.  The  night 
was  dark  and  troubled,  the  dread 
winds  were  abroad,  and  fa-st  and  fre- 
quent hurried  the  clouds  beneath  the 
thrones  of  the  kings  of  night.  And 
ever  and  anon  fiery  meteors  flashed 
along  the  depths  of  heaven,  and  were 
again  swallowed  up  in  the  grave  of 
darknes.i.  But  fiir  below  his  brethren, 
and  with  a  lurid  haze  around  his  orb, 
sat  the  discontented  star  that  had 
watched  over  the  hunters  of  the 
North. 

And  on  the  lowest  abyss  of  apac* 
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there  was  spread  .1  lliick  and  niiffhty 
1,'looni,  from  which,  :is  from  a  culilron. 
rose  columns  of  ^Tcathing  smoke ; 
and  flill,  when  the  great  winds  rested 
for  nn  instant  on  their  paths,  voices 
of  woe  and  iauijhter,  mingled  with 
shrieks,  were  heard  l)ooming  from  the 
alivss  to  the  upper  air. 

And  now,  in  the  middest  night,  a 
vast  tigure  rose  slowly  from  the  abyss, 
and  its  wings  threw  blackness  over 
the  world.  High  upward  to  the 
throne  of  the  discontented  star  sailed 
the  fearfid  shape,  and  the  star  trembled 
on  his  throne  when  the  form  stood 
before  him  face  to  face. 

And  the  shape  said,  "Hail,  brother! 
—all  hail !" 

"  I  know  thee  not,"  answered  the 
star :  "  thou  art  not  the  archangel 
that  visitcst  the  kings  of  night.' 

And  the  sha])e  laughed  loud.  "I 
am  the  Allien  stjir  of  the  morning  ! — 
I  am  Lucifer,  thy  brother !  Hast 
tliou  not,  U  sullen  king  !  served  me 
and  minel  and  hast  thou  not  wrested 
the  earth  from  thy  Lord  who  sittest 
above,  and  given  it  to  me,  by  darken- 
ing the  souls  of  men  with  the  religion 
•>f  fcarl  Wherefore  come,  brother, 
come; — thou  ha^t  a  throne  prepared 
beside  my  own  in  the  fiery  gloom — 
Come  I  The  heavens  are  no  more  for 
thee  1" 

Then  the  star  rose  from  his  throne, 
and  descended  to  the  side  of  Lucifer. 
Forever  hath  the  sjiirit  of  di.>^ontent 
liad  sympathy  with  the  soul  of  pride. 
And  tlicy  sank  slowly  down  to  the 
gulf  of  gloom. 

It  was  the  first  night  of  the  new 
year,  and  the  stars  sat  each  on  his 
ruby  throne,  and  watched  with  sleep- 
less eyes  upon  the  world.   But  sorrow 


dimmed  the  bright  faces  of  the  kingfl 
of  night,  for  they  mourned  in  silence 
and  in  fear  for  a  fallen  brother. 

And  the  gates  of  the  heaven  of 
heavens  flew  open  with  a  golden 
sound,  and  the  swift  archangel  fled 
down  on  his  silent  wings ;  and  the 
archangel  gave  to  each  of  the  stars, 
as  before,  the  message  of  his  Lord  ; 
and  to  each  star  was  his  appointed 
charge.  And  when  the  heraldry 
seemed  done  there  came  a  laugh  from 
the  abyss  of  gloom,  and  half-way  from 
the  gulf  rose  the  lurid  shape  of 
Lucifer  the  fiend ! 

"  Thou  countest  thy  flock  ill,  0 
radiant  shepherd  !  Behold  !  one  star 
is  missing  from  the  three  thousand 
and  ten ! " 

"  Back  to  thy  gulf,  false  Lucifer! — 
the  throne  of  thy  brother  hath  been 
filled." 

And,  lo !  as  the  archangel  spake, 
the  stars  beheld  a  young  and  all- 
lustrous  stranger  on  the  throne  of  the 
erring  star ;  and  his  face  was  so  soft 
to  look  upon,  that  the  dimmest  of 
human  eyes  might  have  gazed  upon 
its  splendour  unabashed :  but  the 
dark  fiend  alone  was  dazzled  by  its 
lustre,  and,  with  a  yell  that  shook  the 
flaming  pillars  of  the  universe,  he 
plu-nged  backward  into  the  gloom. 

Tlicn,  far  and  sweet  from  the  arch 
unseen,  came  forth  the  voice  of  God, — 

"  Behold !  on  the  throne  of  the 
discontented  star  sits  the  star  of  Hope ; 
and  he  that  breathed  into  mankind 
the  religion  of  Fear  hath  a  successor 
in  him  who  shall  teach  earth  the  reli- 
gion of  Love ! " 

Am!  evermore  the  star  of  Fca/ 
dwells  with  Lucifer,  and  the  star  </ 
Love  keeps  vigil  in  heaven  ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


•  KL5UA08EN. THE     POWER    OP     LOVE    IN    SANCTIFIED     PLACES. A    POBTRAIT    O 

FREDEKICK     BARBAROSSA. — TEE     AMBITION     OP     MEN     FINDS     NO     ADEQUATE 
SYMPATHY    IN    WOMEN. 


"  Yon  made  me  tremble  for  you 
more  thaii  once,"  s;iid  Gertrude  to  the 
Btudent ;  "  I  feared  you  were  about 
to  touch  upon  ground  really  tiered, 
but  your  end  redeemed  all." 

"The  false  religion  always  tries  to 
counterfeit  the  garb,  the  language, 
the  aspect,  of  the  true,"  answered  the 
German :  "  for  that  reason,  I  pur- 
posely suffered  my  tale  to  occasion 
that  very  fear  and  anxiety  you  speak 
of,  conscious  that  the  most  scrupu- 
lous would  be  contented  when  the 
whole  was  finished." 

This  German  was  one  of  a  new 
school,  of  which  England  as  yet  knows 
nothing.  We  shall  see,  hereafter, 
what  it  will  produce. 

The  student  left  them  at  Friedberg, 
and  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Gein- 
hausen, — a  spot  iutcresling  to  lovers  ; 
for  here  Frederick  the  First  was  won 
by  the  beauty  of  Gcla,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  an  island  vale,  he  built  the 
Imperial  Palace,  in  honour  to  the  lady 
of  his  love.  The  spot  is,  indeed,  well 
chosen  of  itself:  the  mountains  of  the 
Rhinegeblirg  close  it  in  with  the  green 
gloom  of  woods,  and  the  glancing 
waters  of  the  Kinz. 

"  Still,  wherever  we  go,"  said  Tre- 
yylyau,  "  we  iiud  all  tradition  is  con- 
nected ».ith  love;  and  history,  for  that 
reason,  hallows  less  than  rouiance." 

"It  is  singular,"  said  Vane,  moral- 
ising, "  that  love  makes  but  a  small 
part  of  our  actual  lives,  but  is  yet  the 
uiii-ster-key  to  our  sympathies.  The 
hardest  of  us,  who  laugh  at  the  passion 
when  they  see  it  palpably  before  them, 
No.  153. 


are  arrested  by  some  dim  tradition  of 
its  existence  in  the  past.  It  is  as  if 
life  had  few  opportunities  of  bringing 
out  certain  qualities  within  us,  so  that 
they  always  remain  unteld  and  dor- 
mant, susceptible  to  thought,  but 
deaf  to  action." 

"  You  refine  and  mystify  too  much," 
said  Trevylyan,  smiling;  "none  of  us 
have  any  faculty,  any  passion,  uncalled 
forth,  if  we  have  really  loved,  though 
but  for  a  day." 

Gertrude  smiled,  and  drawing  her 
arm  within  his,  Trevylyan  left  Vane 
to  philosophise  on  passion;  —  a  fit 
occupation  for  one  who  had  nevei' 
felt  it. 

"  Here  let  us  pause,"  said  Trevylyan, 
afterwards  as  they  visited  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  palace,  and  the  sun 
glittered  on  the  scene,  "to  recall  the 
old  chivalric  day  of  the  gallant  Har 
barossa; — let  us  suppose  him  com- 
mencing the  last  great  action  of  his 
life;  let  us  picture  himassettingout  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Imagine  him  issuing 
froai  those  walls  on  his  white  charger ; 
his  fiery  eye  somewhat  dimmed  by 
years,  and  his  hair  blanched;  but 
nobler  fiom  the  impress  of  time  itself; 
— the  clang  of  arms ;  the  tramp  of 
steeds  ;  banners  on  high  ;  music  peal- 
ing from  hill  to  hill ;  the  red  cross 
and  the  nodding  plume ;  the  sun, 
as  now  glancing  on  yonder  trees; 
and  thence  reflected  from  the  bur- 
nished arms  of  the  Crusaders; — but, 
Gela " 

'■'Ah,"  said   Gertrude,   "she   must 
be  no  more  ;  for  she  would  have  out' 
f  « 
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Hvcd  her  bcauly,  and  have  found  that 
glory  liad  now  no  rival  in  his  breast. 
Glory  consoles  men  for  the  death  of 
the  loved ;  but  glory  is  infidelity  to 
Ihe  living." 

"  Nay,  not  so,  dearest  Gertrude," 
said  Trevylyan,  quickly ;  "  for  my 
darling  dream  of  Fame  is  the  hope  of 
laying  iU  honours  at  your  feet !  And 
if  ever,  in  future  yeans,  I  should  rise 
above  the  herd,  I  should  only  ask  if 
your  step  were  proud,  and  your  heart 
elated." 

"  I  was  wrong,"  said  Gertrude,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes;  "and,  for  your 
R%ie,  I  can  be  ambitious." 


Perhaps  there,  too,  she  was  mi*, 
taken  ;  for  one  of  the  common  disap- 
pointments of  the  heart  is,  that  women 
have  so  rarely  a  sympathy  in  our 
better  and  higher  aspirings.  Their 
ambition  is  not  for  great  things ;  they 
cannot  understand  that  desire  "  which 
scorns  delight,  and  loves  laborious 
days."  If  they  love  us,  they  usually 
exact  too  much.  They  are  jealous  of 
the  ambition  to  which  we  sacrifice  so 
largely,  and  which  divides  us  from 
them  ;  and  they  leave  the  stern  pas- 
sion of  great  minds  to  the  only  soli- 
tude which  alfection  cannot  share. 
To  aspire  is  to  be  alone ! 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


TIKW   OV  EHRENBREIT8TKIN. — A   NEW   ALARM   IN   ORRTRUSB  8   HBAITH.— 
TRARBACn. 


Anothkr  time  our  travellers  proceeded 
from  Coblentz  to  Treves,  following  the 
course  of  the  Moselle.  They  stopped 
on  the  opposite  bank  below  the  bridge 
that  unites  Coblentz  with  the  Peters- 
berg,  to  linger  over  the  superb  view 
of  Ehrenbreitetein  which  you  may 
there  behold. 

It  was  one  of  those  calm  noonday 
scenes  which  impress  upon  us  their 
own  bright  and  voluptuous  tran- 
quillity. There,  stood  the  old  herds- 
man leaning  on  his  staff,  and  the  quiet 
cattle  knee-deep  in  the  gliding  waters. 
Never  did  stream  more  smooth  and 
sheen,  than  was  at  that  hour  the  sur- 
face of  the  Mo.^elle,  mirror  the  images 
of  the  pastoral  life.  Beyond,  the 
darker  shadows  of  the  bridge  and  of 
the  walls  of  Coblentz  fell  deep  over 
the  waves,  chequered  by  the  tall  s;vils 
of  the  craft  that  were  moored  around 
the  harbour.  But  clear  against  the 
sun  rose  the  spires  and  roofs  of  Cob- 
lentz,  l>ackcd  by  many  a  hill  sloping 
away  to  the  horizon.  High,  dark, 
and  massive,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
swelled  the  towers  and  rock  of  Ehren- 
breitstein;  atypeofthatgreatchivalric 
spirit — the  honour  that  the  rock  ar- 
rogates for  its  name, — wliich  demands 
so  many  sacrifices  of  blood  and  tears, 
but  which  ever  creates  in  the  restless 
heart  of  man  a  far  deeper  interest 
than  the  more  peaceful  scenes  of  life 
by  which  it  is  contrasted.  There, 
still — from- the  calm  waters,  and  the 
abodes  of  common  toil  and  ordinary 
pleasure — turns  the  aspiring  mind  ! 
Still  as  we  gaze  on  that  lofty  and 
immemorial  rock  we  recall  the  famine 


I  and  the  siege  ;  and  own  that  the  more 
I  daring  crimes  of  men  have  a  strange 
I  privilege  in  hallowing  the  very  spot 
I  which  they  devastate ! 

Below,  in  green  curves  and  mimic 
bays  covered  with  herbage,  the  gra- 
dual banks  mingled  with  the  water  ; 
and  just  where  the  bridge  closed,  a 
solitary  group  of  trees,  standing  dark 
in  the  thickest  shadow,  gave  that 
melancholy  feature  to  the  scene  which 
resembles  the  one  dark  thought  tha' 
often  forces  itself  into  our  sunnies' 
hours.  Their  boughs  stirred  not ;  no 
voice  of  birds  broke  the  stillness  of 
their  gloomy  verdure  ;  the  eye  turned 
from  them,  as  from  the  sad  moral  that 
belongs  to  existence. 

In  proceeding  to  Trarbach,  Gertrude 
was  seized  with  another  of  those  faint- 
ing fits  wliich  had  so  terrified  Trevyl- 
yan  before  ;  they  stopped  an  hour  oi 
two  at  a  little  village,  but  Gertruda 
rallied  with  such  apparent  rapidity, 
and  so  strongly  insisted  on  proceed- 
ing, that  they  reluctantly  continued 
their  way.     This  event  would    have 
thrown  a  gloom  over  their  journey, 
!  if  Gertrude  had  not  exerted  herself  to 
I  dispel  the  impression  slie  had  occa 
!  sioned  ;  and  so  light,  so  cheerful,  wer>, 
!  her  spirits,  that  for  the  time  at  least, 
she  succeeded. 

I      They  arrived  at  Trarbach  late  at 

'  noon.     This  now  small  and  humble 

!  town  is  said  to  have  been  the  Thronus 

Bacchi   of  the  ancients.     From   the 

spot  where   the   travellers  halted  to 

take,  as  it  were,  their  impression  of 

the  town,  they  saw  before  them  the 

little  hostelry,  a  poor  pretender  to 

i2 
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the  Thronus  Bacchi,  with  the  rude 
Bign  of  the  Holy  Motlier  over  the 
door.  The  peaked  roof,  the  sunk 
window,  the  grey  walls,  chequered 
with  the  rude  beams  of  wood  so  com- 
mon to  the  meaner  houses  on  the 
Continent,  bore  somethinc:  of  a  mclan- 
cIk.Iv  and  unprepossessing  aspect. 
l{i>:ht  al)ove,  with  its  Gothic  windows 
and  venerable  spire,  rose  the  church 
of  the  town  ;  and,  crowning  the  sum- 
mit of  a  green  and  almost  perpendi- 
cular mountain,  scowled  the  remains 
of  one  of  those  mighty  castles  which 
make  the  never-failing  frown  on  a 
German  landscape. 


The  scene  was  one  of  quiet  and  of 
gloom  ;  the  exceeding  serenity  of  the 
day  contrasted,  with  an  almost  un- 
pleasing  brightness,  the  poverty  of 
the  town,  the  thinness  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  dreary  grandeur  of  the 
ruins  that  overhung  the  capital  of  the 
perished  race  of  the  bold  Counts  of 
Spanheim. 

They  passed  the  night  at  Trarbach, 
and  continued  their  journey  next  day. 
At  Treves,  Gertrude  was  for  some 
days  seriously  ill ;  and  when  they 
returned  to  Coblentz,  her  disease  had 
evidently  received  a  rapid  and  alarm 
ing  increase. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE    DOUBLE    LIFE. TREVTLYAn's   FATE. — SORROW    THE    PARENT   OF   FAHB. 

UIEDERLAHNSTEIN. — DREAMS. 


There  are  two  lives  to  each  of  us, 
gliding  on  at  the  same  time,  scarcely 
connected  with  each  other  I — the  life 
of  our  actions,  the  life  of  our  minds , 
the  external  and  the  inward  history  ; 
the  movements  of  the  frame,  the  deep 
and  ever  restless  workings  of  the 
heart!  They  who  have  loved  know 
that  there  is  a  diarj'  of  the  afiections, 
which  we  might  keep  for  years  with- 
out having  occasion  even  to  touch 
upon  the  exterior  surface  of  life,  our 
busy  occupations  —  the  mechanical 
progress  of  our  existence;  yet  by  the 
last  are  we  judged,  the  first  is  never 
known.  Hisiory  reveals  men's  deeds, 
men's  outward  characters,  but  not 
Ih'  msflvrs.  There  is  a  secret  self  that 
hath  its  own  life  "  rounded  by  a 
dream,"  unpenetrated,  unguessed. 
What  pa.<ssed  within  Trevjlyan,  hour 
after  hour,  as  he  watched  over  the 
declining  health  of  the  only  being  in 
the  world  whom  his  proud  heart  had 
been  ever  destined  to  love  !  I  lis  real 
«cord  of  the   time  was  marked  by 


every  cloud  upon  Gertrude's  brow, 
every  smile  of  her  countenance,  every 
— the  faintest — alteration  in  her  dis- 
ease :  yet,  to  the  outward  seeming, 
all  this  vast  current  of  varying  event- 
ful emotion  lay  dark  and  unconjec- 
tured.  He  filled  up,  with  wonted 
regularity,  the  colourings  of  existence, 
and  smiled  and  moved  as  other  men. 
For  still,  in  the  heroism  with  which 
devotion  conquers  self,  he  sought  only 
to  cheer  and  gladden  the  young  heart 
on  which  he  had  embarked  his  all ; 
and  he  kept  the  dark  tempest  of  his 
anguish  for  the  solitude  of  night. 

That  was  a  peculiar  doom  which 
Fate  had  reserved  for  him  ;  and  cast- 
ing him,  in  after  years,  on  the  great 
sea  of  public  strife,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  resolved  to  tear  from  his  heart 
all  yearnings  for  the  land.  For  him 
there  was  to  be  no  green  or  seques- 
tered spot  in  the  valley  of  household 
peace.  His  bark  was  to  know  no 
haven,  and  his  soul  not  even  the  de* 
sire  of  rest.    For  action  is  that  Lethe 
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in  which  alone  we  forget  our  former 
dreams,  and  the  mind  that,  too  stern 
not  to  wrestle  with  its  emotions,  seeks 
to  conquer  regret,  must  leave  itself  no 
leisure  to  look  behind.  Who  knows 
what  benefits  to  the  world  may  have 
sjirung  from  the  sorrows  of  the  bcne- 
fictor  !  As  the  harvest  that  gladdens 
mankind  in  the  suns  of  autumn  was 
called  forth  by  the  rains  of  spring,  so 
the  griefs  of  youth  may  make  the 
fame  of  maturity. 

Gertrude,  charmed  by  the  beauties 
of  the  river,  desired  to  continue  the 
voyage  to  Mayence.  The  rich  Tre- 
vylyan  persuaded  the  physician  who 
had  attended  her  to  accompany  them, 
and  they  once  more  pursued  their  way 
along  the  banks  of  the  feudal  Rhine. 
For  what  the  Tiber  is  to  the  classic, 
the  Rhine  is  to  the  chivalric,  age. 
The  steep  rock  and  the  grey  dis- 
mantled tower,  the  massive  and  rude 
picturesque  of  the  feudal  days,  con- 
stitute the  great  features  of  the  scene  ; 
and  you  might  almost  fancy,  as  you 
glide  along,  that  you  are  sailing 
back  adown  the  river  of  Time,  and  the 
monuments  of  the  pomp  and  power 
of  old,  rising,  one  after  one,  upon  its 
shores  I 

Vane  and  Du e,  the  physician, 

at  the  farther  end  of  the  vessel,  con- 
versed upon  stones  and  strata,  in  that 
singular  pedantry  of  science  which 
strips  nature  to  a  skeleton,  and  prowls 
among  the  dead  bones  of  the  world, 
unconscious  of  its  living  beauty. 

They  left  Gertrude  and  Trevylyan 
to  themselves,  and,  "  bending  o'er  the 
vessel's  laving  side,"  they  intiulged  in 
silence  the  melancholy  with  which 
each  was  imbued.  For  Gertrmle  be- 
gan to  waken,  though  doublingly  and 
at  intervals,  to  a  sense  of  the  short 
span  that  was  granted  to  her  life ; 
and  over  the  loveliness  around  her 
\here  floated  that  sad  and  ineflable 
pterest  which  springs  from  the  pre- 
lentiment  of  our  own  death.  They 
passed  the  rich  island  of  Oberwerth, 


and  Hochheim,  famous  for  its  ruby 
grape,  and  .saw,  from  his  mountain 
bed,  the  Lahn  bear  his  tribute  of 
fruits  and  com  into  the  treasury  ol 
the  Rhine.  Proudly  rose  the  tower 
of  Niederlahnstein..  and  deeply  lay  its 
shadow  along  the  stream.  It  was 
late  noon ;  the  cattle  had  sought  the 
shade  from  the  slanting  sun,  and,  far 
beyond,  the  holy  castle  of  Marksbnrg 
raised  its  battlements  above  moun- 
tains covered  with  the  vine.  On  the 
water  two  boats  had  been  drawn 
alongside  each  other;  and  from  one, 
now  moving  to  the  land,  the  splash  of 
oars  broke  the  general  stillness  of 
the  tide.  Fast  by  an  old  tower  the 
fishermen  were  busied  in  their 
craft,  but  the  sound  of  their  voices  did 
not  reach  the  ear.  It  was  life,  but  a 
silent  life ;  suited  to  the  tranquillity 
of  noon. 

"  There  is  something  in  travel," 
said  Gertrude,  "  which  constantly, 
even  amidst  the  most  retired  spots, 
impresses  us  with  the  exuberance  of 
life.  We  come  to  those  quiet  nooks 
and  find  a  race  whose  e.xistence  we 
never  dreamed  of.  In  their  humble 
path  they  know  the  same  passions 
and  tread  the  same  career  as  ourselves. 
The  mountains  shut  them  out  from 
the  great  world,  but  their  village  is  a 
world  in  itself.  And  they  know  and 
heed  no  more  of  the  turbulent  scenes 
of  remote  cities,  than  our  own  planet 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  stars. 
What  then  is  death,  but  the  forget- 
fulness  of  some  few  hearts  added  to 
the  general  unconsciousness  of  our  ex- 
istence that  pervades  the  universe? 
The  bubble  breaks  in  the  vast  desert 
of  the  air  without  a  sound." 

"Why  talk  of  death?"  said  Tre- 
vylyan, with  a  writhing  smile ;  "  these 
sunny  scenes  should  no*  call  forth 
such  melancholy  images." 

"  Melancholy,"  repeated  Gertrude, 
mechanically.  "  Yes,  death  is  indeed 
melancholy  when  we  are  loved ! " 

They  stayed  a  short  time  at  Nie- 
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derlalinstcin,  for  Vane  was  anxious  to 
exftuiiiie  the  minerals  that  the  Lahn 
wrings  into  the  Rhine;  and  the  sun 
wxs  waning  towards  its  close  as  they 
renewed  tlieir  voyage.  As  they  sailed 
slowly  on,  Gertni<le  said, "  How  like  a 
dream  is  this  pentinient  of  existence, 
when,  without  laliour  or  motion,  everj- 
change  of  scene  is  brought  before  us ; 
and  if  I  am  with  you,  dearest,  I  do  not 
feel  it  less  resembling  a  dream,  for  I 
have  dreamed  of  you  lately  more  than 


CTcr.     And   dreams  have  become  % 
part  of  my  life  itself." 

"Speaking  of  dreams,"  said  Tre- 
vylyan,  as  they  pursued  that  myste- 
rious subject ;  "  I  once  during  my 
former  residency  in  Germany  fell  in 
with  a  singular  enthusiast,  who  had 
taught  himself  what  he  termed  '  A 
System  of  Dreaming.'  When  he  first 
spoke  to  me  upon  it  I  asked  him  to 
explain  what  he  meant,  which  he  did 
somewhat  in  the  following  words." 


CHAPTER  XXin. 


THE     LIFE     OF     DREAMS. 


"  I  WAS  bom,"  said  he,  "  with  many 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  poet,  but 
without  the  language  to  express  them ; 
ray  feelings  were  constantly  chilled  by 
the  intercourse  of  the  actual  world — 
my  famil}',  mere  Germans,  dull  and 
unimpassioned — had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  me ;  nor  did  I  out  of  my 
family  find  tho-sc  with  whom  I  could 
better  sympathise.  I  was  revolted  by 
friendships — for  they  were  susceptible 
to  every  change ;  I  was  disappointed 
in  love  —  for  the  truth  never  ap- 
proached to  my  ideal.  Nursed  early 
in  the  lap  of  Romance,  enamoured  of 
the  wild  and  the  adventurous,  the 
commonplaces  of  life  were  to  mo  in- 
expressibly tame  and  joyless.  And 
yet  indolence,  which  belongs  to  the 
poetical  character,  was  more  inviting 
than  that  eager  and  uncontemplative 
action  which  can  alone  wring  enter- 
prise from  life.  Meditation  was  my 
natural  element.  I  loved  to  spend 
the  noon  reclined  by  some  shady 
stream,  and  in  a  half  sleep  to  shape 
images  from  the  glancing  sunbeams  ; 
a  dim  and  unreal  order  of  philosophy, 
that  belongs  to  our  nation,  was  my 
favourite  intellectual  pursuit.  And  I 
•ought  amongst  the  Obscure  and  *hc 


Recondite  the  variety  ana  emotion  I 
could  not  find  in  the  Familiar.  Thus 
constantly  watching  the  operations  of 
the  inner-mind,  it  occurred  to  me  at 
last,  that  sleep  having  its  own  world, 
but  as  yet  a  rude  and  fragmentary'  one, 
it  might  be  possible  to  shape  from  its 
chaos  all  those  combinations  of  beauty, 
of  power,  of  glory,  and  of  love,  which 
were  denied  to  me  in  the  world  in 
which  my  frame  walked  and  had  its 
being.  So  soon  as  this  idea  came 
upon  me,  I  nursed  and  cherished,  and 
mused  over  it,  till  I  found  that  the 
imagination  began  to  effect  the  miracle 
I  desired.  By  brooding  ardently,  in- 
tensely, before  I  retired  to  rest,  over 
any  especial  train  of  thought,  over  any 
ideal  creations;  by  keeping  the  body 
utterly  still  and  quiescent  during  the 
whole  day;  by  shutting  out  all  living 
adventure,  the  memory  of  wliich 
might  perplex  and  interfere  with  the 
stream  of  events  that  I  desired  to 
pour  forth  into  the  wilds  of  sleep,  I 
discovered  at  last  that  I  could  lead  in 
dreams  a  life  solely  their  own,  and 
utterly  distinct  from  the  life  of  day. 
Towers  and  palaces,  all  my  heritage 
and  seigneury,  rose  before  me  from 
the  depths  of  night;  I  quaffed  from 
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jewelled  cups  the  Palcrnian  of  impc- ' 
rial   vaults;    music    from    harps    of 
celestial  tone  filled  up  the  crevices  of ' 
air ;    and   the     Bmilcs     of    immortal  I 
beauty  flushed  like  sunlight  over  all. 
Thus  the  adventure  and   the  glory, 
that  I  could  not  for  my  waking  life  , 
olitain,  was  obtained  for  me  in  sleep. 
1  wandered  witii  the  gryphon  and  the 
gnome ;  I  sounded   the   horn   at  en- 
chauted  portals;  I  conquered  in  the 
knii^htly  lists;   I  planted  my  standard 
over  battlements  huge  as  the  painter's 
birth  of  Babylon  itself. 

"  But  I  was  afraid  to  call  forth  one 
shape  on  whose  loveliness  to  pour  all 
the  hidden  passion  of  my  soul.  I 
tr-^mbled  lest  my  sleep  should  present 
me  some  image  which  it  could  never 
restore,  and,  waking  from  which, 
even  the  new  world  I  had  created 
might  be  left  desolate  for  ever.  I 
shuddered  lest  I  should  adore  a  vision 
which  the  first  ray  of  morning  could 
smite  to  the  grave. 

"  In  this  train  of  mind  I  began  to 
ponder  whether  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  connect  dreams  together  ;  to 
supply  the  thread  that  was  wanting ; 
to  make  one  night  continue  the  his- 
tory of  the  other,  so  as  to  bring 
together  the  same  shapes  and  the 
same  scenes,  and  thus  lead  a  con- 
nected and  harmonious  life,  not  only 
in  the  one  half  of  existence,  but  in  the 
other,  the  richer  and  more  glorious, 
half.  No  sooner  did  this  idea  present ' 
itself  to  me,  than  I  burned  to  accom- 
plish it.  I  had  before  taught  myself 
that  Faith  is  the  great  creator ;  that 
to  believe  fervently  is  to  make  belief 
true.  So  I  would  not  sutler  my 
mind  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  its 
scheme.  I  shut  myself  up  then  en- 
tirely by  day,  refused  books,  and 
hated  the  very  sun,  and  compelled  all 
my  thoughts  (and  sleep  is  the  mirror 
of  thought)  to  glide  in  one  direction, 
the  direction  of  my  dreams,  so  that 
from  night  to  night  the  imagination 
might  keep  up  the  thread  of  action, 


and  I  might  thus  lie  down  full  of  the 
past  dream  and  confident  of  the 
sequel.  Not  for  one  day  only,  or  fol 
one  mouth,  did  I  pursue  this  s\iitem, 
but  I  continued  it  zealously  and 
sternly  till  at  length  it  began  to  suc- 
ceed. Who  shall  tell,"  cried  tho 
enthusiast, — I  see  him  now  with  his 
deep,  bright,  sunken  eyes,  and  his 
wild  hair  thrown  backward  from  his 
brow,  "  the  rapture  I  experienced, 
when  first,  faintly  and  half  distinct,  I 
perceived  the  harmony  I  had  invoked 
dawn  upon  my  dreams  1  At  first  there 
was  only  a  partial  and  desultory 
connexion  between  them ;  my  eye 
recognised  certain  shapes,  my  ear 
certain  tones  common  to  each ;  by 
degrees  these  augmented  in  number, 
and  were  more  defined  in  outline.  At 
length  one  fair  face  broke  forth  from 
among  the  ruder  forms,  and  night 
after  night  appeared  mixing  with 
them  for  a  moment  and  then  vanish- 
ing, just  as  the  mariner  watches,  in 
a  clouded  sky,  the  moon  shining 
through  the  drifting  rack,  and  quickly 
gone.  My  curiosity  was  now  vividly 
excited,  the  face,  with  its  lustrous 
eyes,  and  seraph  features,  roused  all 
the  emotions  that  no  living  shape 
had  called  forth.  I  became  enamoured 
of  a  dream,  and  as  the  statue  to'  the 
Cyprian  was  my  creation  to  me ;  so 
from  this  intent  and  unceasing  pas- 
sion, I  at  length  worked  out  my  re- 
ward. My  dream  became  more  pal- 
pable ;  I  spoke  with  it ;  I  knelt  to  it ; 
my  lips  were  pressed  to  its  own ;  wo 
exchanged  the  vows  of  love,  and 
morning  only  separated  us  with  the 
certainty  that  at  night  we  should 
meet  again.  Thus  then,"  continued 
my  visionary,  "  I  commenced  a  his- 
tory utterly  separate  from  the  historj 
of  the  world,  and  it  went  on  alter 
nately  with  my  harsh  and  chilling  his. 
tory  of  the  day,  equally  regular  and 
equally  continuous.  And  what,  you 
ask,  was  that  history]  Methought  I 
was  a  prince  in  some  Eastern  island. 
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that  had  uo  features  in  common  with 
the  colder  north  of  my  native  home. 
By  day  I  looked  upon  the  dull  walls 
of  a  German  town,  and  saw  homely 
or  squalid  forms  passing  before  me; 
the  bky  was  dim  and  the  sun  cheer- 
less. Night  came  on  with  her  thou- 
sand stars,  and  brought  me  the  dews 
of  sleep.  Then  suddenly  there  was  a 
new  world ;  the  richest  fruits  hung 
from  the  trees  in  clusters  of  gold  and 
purple.  Palaces  of  the  quaint  fashion 
of  the  sunnier  climes,  with  spiral 
minarets  and  glittering  cupolas,  were 
mirrored  upon  vast  lakes  sheltered  by 
the  palm-tree  and  banana.  The  sun 
seemed  a  diflerent  orb,  so  mellow  and 
gorgeous  were  his  beams ;  birds  and 
wniged  things  of  all  hues  fluttered  in 
the  shining  air;  the  faces  and  gar- 
ments of  men  were  not  of  the  northern 
regions  of  the  world,  and  their  voices 
spoke  a  tongue  which,  strange  at  first, 
by  degrees  1  interpreted.  Sometimes 
I  made  war  upon  neighbouring  kings; 
sometimes  I  cha.sed  the  spotted  pard 
through  the  vast  gloom  of  immemorial 
forests;  my  life  was  at  once  a  life  of 
enterprise  and  pomp.  But  above  all 
there  was  the  history  of  my  love!  I 
thought  there  were  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  attaining  its 
l)o.'ise.ssion.  llany  were  the  rocks  1 
had  to  scale,  and  the  battles  to  wage, 
and  the  fortresses  to  storm,  in  order 
to  win  her  as  my  bride  But  at  last," 
(continued  the  enthusiast)  "she  is 
wdu,  she  is  my  own!  Time  in  that 
wild  world,  which  I  visit  nightly, 
p;u><3e»  not  so  slowly  as  in  this,  and 
Jet  an  hour  may  be  the  same  as  a 
ye;ir.  This  continuity  of  existence, 
this  successive  series  of  dreams,  so 
diflerent  from  the  broken  incoherence 
of  other  mens  sleep,  at  times  be- 
wilders me  with  strange  and  sus- 
picious thought*.  What  if  this  glo- 
rioos  sleep  be  a  real  life,  and  this  dull 
waking  the  true  reixise?  Why  not] 
What  is  there  more  faithful  in  the  one 
than  iu  the  other]    And  there  have  I 


'  garnered  and  collected  all  of  pleasure 
I  that  I  am  capable  of  feeling.     I  seek 
I  no  joy  in  this  world — I  form  no  ties,  I 
j  feast  not,  nor  love,  nor  make  merry 
— I  am  only  impatient  till  the  hour 
when  I  may  re-enter  my  royal  realms 
!  and  pour   my  renewed  delight  into 
'  the  bosom  of  my  bright  Ideal.    There 
then    have    I    found    all    that    the 
world  denied  me ;  there  have  I  real- 
ised the  yearning  and  the  aspira,tioa 
within  me;  there  have  I  coined  the 
untold    poetry   into   the    Felt  —  the 
Seen ! " 

I  found,  continued  Tre\'j'lyan,  that 
this  tale  was  corroborated  by  in- 
quiry into  the  visionary's  habits.  He 
shunned  society;  avoided  all  unne- 
cessary movement  or  excitement.  He 
fared  with  rigid  abstemiousness,  and 
only  appeared  to  feel  pleasure  as  the 
day  departed,  and  the  hour  of  return 
to  his  imaginary  kingdom  approached. 
He  always  retired  to  rest  punctually 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  would  sleep  so 
soundly,  that  a  cannon  fired  under  his 
window  would  not  arouse  him.  He 
never,  which  may  seem  singular,  spoke 
or  moved  much  in  his  sleep,  but  was 
peculiarly  calm,  almost  to  the  appear- 
ance of  lifelessness;  but,  discovering 
once  that  he  had  been  watched  in 
sleep,  he  was  wont  afterwards  carefully 
to  secure  the  chamber  from  intrusion. 
His  victory  over  the  natural  inco- 
herence of  sleep  had,  when  I  first 
knew  him,  lasted  for  some  j'cars  ;  pos- 
sibly what  imagination  first  produced 
was  afterwards  continued  by  habit. 

I  saw  him  again  a  few  months  sub- 
sequent to  this  confession,  and  he 
seemed  to  me  much  changed.  His 
health  wa.s  broken,  and  his  abstraction 
had  deepened  into  gloom. 

I  questioned  him  of  the  cause  of 
'  the  alteration,  and  he  answered  me 
with  great  reluctance — 
I  "  She  is  dead,"  said  he ;  "  my  realms 
'  are  desolate !  A  serpent  stung  her, 
and  she  died  in  these  very  arms. 
J  Yainly,  when  I  started  from  my  sleep 
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in  horror  and  despair,  vainly  did  I 
Kiy  lo  myself, — This  is  but  a  dream. 
I  shall  see  her  ai^in.  A  vision  cannot 
die!  Hath  it  flesh  that  decays]  is  it 
not  a  spirit — bodiless— indissoluble? 
With  what  terrible  anxiety  I  awaited 
t!ie  liight!  Again  I  slept,  and  the 
i>Kr.AM  laya^in  before  me — dead  and 
withered.  Even  the  ideal  can  vanish. 
I  assi.'^ted  in  the  burial ;  I  laid  her  in 
the  earth ;  I  heaped  the  monumental 
mockery  over  her  form.  And  never 
since  hath  .^he,  or  aught  like  her, 
revisited  my  dreams.  I  see  her  only 
when  I  wake ;  thus  to  wake  is  in- 
deed to  dream  !  But,"  continued  the 
visionary,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  1  feel 
myself  departing  from  this  world,  and 
with  a  fearful  joy;  for  I  think  there 
may  be  a  land  beyond  even  the  land 
of  sleep,  where  I  shall  see  her  again, 
— a,  land  in  which  a  vision  itaelf  maj 
be  reatored." 


And  in  truth,  coiiLhidtd  'I'rcvylyan, 
the  dreamer  died  shortly  afterwards, 
suddenly,  and  in  his  sleep.  And 
never  before,  perhaps,  had  Fate  so 
literally  made  of  a  living  man  (with 
his  pa.s8ions  and  his  powers,  his  ambi- 
tion and  his  love)  the  plaything  and 
puppet  of  a  dream  ! 

"  Ah,"  said  Vane,  who  uad  heard 
the  latter  part  of  Trevylyan's  story  ; 
"  could  the  German  have  bequeathed 
to  us  his  secret,  what  a  refuge  should 
we  possess  from  the  ills  of  earth  !  The 
dungeon  and  diseai>e,  poverty,  afllic- 
tion,  shame,  would  cease  to  be  the 
tyrants  of  our  lot ;  and  to  Sleep  we 
should  confine  our  history  and  transfer 
our  emotions." 

"  Gertrude,"  whispered  the  lover, 
"  what  his  kingdom  and  his  bride 
were  to  the  Dreamer,  art  thou  to 
me  I" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE   BROIHEBS. 


TnK  banks  of  the  Rhine  now  shelved 
away  into  sweeping  plains,  and  on 
their  right  rose  the  once  imperial  city 
of  Boppart  In  no  journey  of  similar 
length  do  you  meet  with  such  striking 
instances  of  the  mutability  and  shifts 
of  power.  To  find,  as  in  the  ^lem- 
phian  Egypt,  a  city  sunk  into  a  heap 
of  desolate  ruins ;  the  hum,  the  roar, 
the  mart  of  nations,  hushed  into  the 
silence  of  ancestral  tombs,  is  less 
humbling  to  our  human  vanity  than 
to  mark,  as  along  the  Rhine,  the 
kingly  city  dwindled  into  the  humble 
to^vn  or  the  dreary  village;  decay 
without  its  grandeur,  change  without 
the  awe  of  its  solitude !  On  the  site 
on  which  Drusus  raised  his  Roman 
tower,  and  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
their  palaces,  trade  now  driljbles  in 
tobacco-pipes,  and  transforms  into  an 
excellent  cotton  factory  the  antique 
nunnery  of  Koningsberg  !  So  be  it ; 
it  is  the  progressive  order  of  things — 
the  world  itself  will  soon  be  one 
excellent  cotton  factory  ! 

"Look!"  said  Trevylyan,  as  they 
Bailed  on,  "  at  yonder  mountain,  with 
its  two  traditionary  Castles  of  Lieben- 
Btein  and  Stcrnfels." 

Massive  and  huge  the  ruins  swelled 
above  the  green  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lay,  in  happier  security  from 
time  and  change,  the  clustered  cot- 
tages of  the  peasant,  with  a  single 
«piro  rising  above  the  quiet  village. 

"  Is  there  not,  Albert,  a  celebrated 
legend  attached  to  those  castles  1"  said 
Oertrude.  "1  think  I  remember  to 
have  heard  their  names  in  connexion 
with  your  proft^^sion  of  tale-teller." 

"  Yes,"  Baid  Trevylyan ;  "  the  story 


relates  to  the  last  lords  of  those  shat- 
tered towers,  and " 

"  You  will  sit  here,  nearer  to  me,  and 
begin,"  interrupted  Gertrude,  in  her 
tone  of  childlike  command — "  Come." 

THE  BROTHERS. 

A  TALE.* 

You  must  imagine,  then,  dear  Ger- 
trude (said  Trevylyan),  a  beautiful 
summer  day,  and  by  the  same  faculty 
that  none  possess  so  richly  as  yourself, 
for  it  is  you  who  can  kindle  something 
of  that  divine  spark  even  in  me,  you 
must  rebuild  those  shattered  towers 
in  the  pomp  of  old  ;  raise  the  gallery 
and  the  hall ;  man  the  battlement 
with  warders,  and  give  the  proud 
banners  of  ancestral  chivalry  to  wave 
upon  the  walls.  But  above,  sloping 
half  down  the  rock,  you  must  faucy 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Liebenstein, 
fragrant  with  flowers,  and  basking  in 
the  noonday  sun. 

On  the  greenest  turf,  underneath 
an  oak,  there  sat  three  persons,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  Two  of  the  three 
were  brothers ;  the  third  was  an  orphan 
girl,  whom  the  lord  of  the  opposite 
tower  of  Sternfels  had  bequeathed  to 
the  protection  of  his  brother,  the  chief 
of  Liebenstein.  The  castle  itself  an^l 
the  demesne  that  belon^e'l  Co  it 
passed  away  from  the  femaie  line, 
and  became  the  heritage  of  Otho,  the 
orphan's  cousin,  and  the  younger  of 
the  two  brothers  now  seated  on  the 
turf. 

"  And  oh,"  said  the  elder,  whose 


*  This  tale  is,  in  reality,  founded  on  the 
be.iutifiil  tradition  which  belongs  to  Leiben- 
8tein  and  SternfeU. 
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Dame  was  Warbcck,  "  you  have  twined 
%  chaplet  for  my  brother ;  have  you 
not,  dearest  Leoiine,  a  simple  flower 
for  me ! " 

The  beautiful  orphan — (for  beautiful 
slie  was,  Gertrude,  as  the  heroine  of 
the  tale  you  bid  me  tell  ought  to  be, 
—  should  she  not  have  to  the  dreams 
of  my  fancy  your  lustrous  hair,  and 
your  sweet  smile,  and  your  eyes  of 
blue,  that  are  never,  never  silent] 
Ah,  pardon  me,  that  in  a  former  tale, 
I  denied  the  heroine  the  beauty  of 
your  face,  and  remember  that  to  atone 
for  it,  I  endowed  her  with  the  beauty 
of  your  mind) — the  beautiful  orphan 
blushed  to  her  temples,  and  culling 
from  the  flowers  in  her  lap  the  freshest 
of  the  roses,  began  weaving  them  into 
a  wreath  for  Warbeck. 

"  It  would  be  better,"  said  the  gay 
Otho,  "  to  make  my  sober  brother  a 
chaplet  of  the  rue  and  cypress ;  the 
rose  is  much  too  bright  a  flower  for 
80  serious  a  knight." 

Leoiine  held  up  her  hand  re- 
provinglj'. 

"  Let  him  laugh,  dearest  cousin," 
said  Warbeck,  gazing  passionately  on 
her  changing  cheek  :  "  and  thou, 
Leoiine,  believe  that  the  silent  stream 
runs  the  deepest." 

At  this  moment,  they  heard  the 
voice  of  the  old  chief,  their  father, 
calling  aloud  for  Leoiine  ;  for,  ever 
when  he  returned  from  the  chase,  he 
wanted  her  gentle  presence  ;  and  the 
hall  was  solitary  to  him  if  the  light 
sound  of  her  step,  and  the  music  of 
her  voice,  were  not  heard  in  welcome. 

Leoiine  hastened  to  her  guardian, 
and  the  brothers  were  left  alone. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar 
than  the  features  and  the  respective 
characters  of  Otho  and  Warbeck. 
Otho's  coHntenance  was  flushed  with 
the  brown  hues  of  health ;  his  eyes 
were  of  the  brightest  hazel :  his  dark 
hair  wreathed  in  short  curls  round  his 
open  and  fearless  brow  ;  the  jest  ever 
e«lw>ed  on  bis  lips,  and  his  step  w.'u 


!  bounding  as  the  foot  of  the  hunter  of 
I  the  Alps.  Hold  and  light  was  his 
spirit ;  if  at  times  he  betrayed  the 
haughty  insolence  of  youth,  he  felt 
generously,  and  though  not  ever  ready 
to  confess  sorrow  for  a  fault,  he  was 
at  least  ready  to  brave  peril  for  a 
friend. 

But  Warbeck's  frame,  though  of 
equal  strength,  was  more  slender  in 
its  proportions  than  that  of  his 
brother ;  the  fair  long  hair,  that  cha- 
racterised his  northern  race,  hung  on 
either  side  of  a  countenance  calm 
and  pale,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
thought,  even  to  sadness.  His  features, 
more  majestic  and  regular  than  Otho's, 
rarely  varied  in  their  expression. 
More  resolute  even  than  Otho,  he  was 
less  impetuous;  more  impassioned, he 
was  also  less  capricious. 

The  brothers  remained  silent  after 
Leoiine  had  left  them.  Otho  care- 
lessly braced  on  his  sword,  that  he 
had  laid  aside  on  the  grass ;  but 
Warbeck  gathered  up  the  flowers  that 
\  had  been  touched  by  the  soft  hand 
J  of  Leoiine,  and  placed  them  in  hia 
bosom. 

The  action  disturbed  Otho  ;  he  bit 
his  lip,  and  changed  colour;  at  length 
j  he  said,  with  a  forced  laugh, 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  brother, 
that  you  carry  your  affection  for  our 
fair  cousin  to  a  degree  that  even  rela- 
J  tionship  seems  scarcely  to  warrant." 
!  "  It  is  true,"  said  Warbeck,  calmly : 
1  "  I  love  her  with  a  love  surpassing 
]  that  of  blood." 

"Howl"  said  Otho,  fiercely:  "do 
you  dare   to  think  of  Leoiine  as  a 
I  bride  1 " 

I      "  Dare ! "  repeated  Warbeck,  turning 
yet  paler  than  his  wonted  hue. 

"  Yes,  I  have  said  the  word  1  Know, 
Warbeck,  that  I,  too,  love  Leoiine  ;  I, 
too,  claim  her  as  my  bride ;  and  never, 
while  I  can  wield  a  sword, — never 
while  I  wear  the  spurs  of  knighthood 
will  I  render  my  claim  to  a  living 
i  rival.     Even,"  he  added  ^sinking  hu 
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voice).    "  though   that   rival    be  my 
brother!" 

Warbeck  answered  not ;  bis  very 
soul  seemed  stunned  ;  be  gazed  long 
and  wistfully  on  his  brother,  and  then, 
turning  his  face  away,  ascended  the 
rock  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

This  silence  startled  Otho.  Accus- 
tomed to  vent  every  emotion  of  his 
own,  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
forbearance  of  his  brother;  he  knew 
his  high  and  brave  nature  too  well 
to  imagine  that  it  arose  from  fear. 
Sliirhl  it  not  be  contempt,  or  might 
he  not,  at  this  moment,  intend  to  seek 
their  father  ;  and,  the  Krst  to  proclaim 
his  love  for  the  orphan,  advance,  also, 
the  privileice  of  the  elder  born  ?  As 
these  suspicions  flashed  across  him, 
the  haughty  Otho  strode  to  his 
brother's  side,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  his  arm,  said, 

"  Whfther  goest  thou?  and  dost 
thou  consent  to  surrender  Leolinel" 

"  Does  she  love  thee,  Othol"  ans- 
wered Warbeck,  breaking  silence  at 
last;  and  his  voice  spoke  so  deep  an 
anguish,  that  it  arrested  the  passions 
of  Otho,  even  at  their  height. 

"  It  is  thou  who  art  now  silent," 
continued  Warbeck  ;  "speak,  doth  she 
love  thee,  and  has  her  lip  confessed  it]" 

"  1  have  believed  that  she  loved 
me,"  faltered  Otho;  "but  she  is  of 
maiden  bearing,  and  her  lip,  at  least, 
has  never  told  it." 

"  Enough,"  said  Warbeck,  "  release 
your  hold." 

"  Stay,"  said  Otho,  his  suspicions 
returning ;  "  stay — yet  one  word ;  dost 
thou  seek  my  father!  He  ever 
honoured  thee  more  than  me :  wilt 
thou  own  to  him  thy  love,  and  insist 
on  thy  right  of  birth]  By  my  soul 
and  my  hope  of  heaven,  do  it,  and 
one  of  us  two  must  fall !" 

"  Poor  boy  ! "  answered  Warbeck, 
bitterly  ;  how  little  thou  canst  read 
the  heart  of  one  who  loves  truly. 
Thinkcst  thou,  I  would  wed  her  if  she 
loved  thee?     Thinkest  thou  I  could, 


even  to  be  blessed  myself,  give  heT 
one  moment's  pain  "i  Out  on  the 
thought — away  1" 

"  Then  wilt  not  thou  seek  our 
father]"  said  Otho,  abashed. 

"  Our  father! — has  our  father  the 
keeping  of  Leoline's  affection?"  an- 
swered Warbeck  ;  and  shaking  off  his 
brother's  grasp,  he  sought  the  way  u» 
the  castle. 

As  he  entered  the  hall,  he  hearc 
the  voice  of  Leoliue  ;  she  was  singing 
to  the  old  chief  one  of  the  simple 
ballads  of  the  time,  that  the  warrior 
and  the  hunter  loved  to  hear.  He 
paused  lest  he  should  break  the  spell 
(a  spell  stronger  than  a  sorcerer's  to 
him),  and  gazing  upon  Leoline's  beau- 
tiful form,  his  heart  sank  within  him. 
His  brother  and  himself  had  each 
that  day,  as  they  sat  in  the  gardens, 
given  her  a  flower;  /ti5  flower  was  the 
fresher  and  the  rarer ;  his  he  saw  not, 
but  she  wore  his  brother's  in  her 
bosom  ! 

The  chief,  lulled  by  the  music  and 
wearied  with  the  toils  of  the  chase, 
sank  into  sleep  as  the  song  ended,  and 
Warbeck,  coming  forward,  motioned 
to  Leoline  to  follow  him.  He  passed 
into  a  retired  and  solitary  walk,  and 
when  they  were  a  little  distance  from 
the  castle,  Warbeck  turned  round,  and 
taking  Leoline's  hand  gently,  said — 

"  Let  us  rest  here  for  one  moment, 
dearest  cousin ;  I  have  much  on  my 
heart  to  say  to  thee." 

"  And  what  is  there,"  answered 
Leoline,  as  they  sat  on  a  mossy  bank, 
with  the  broad  Rhine  glancing  below, 
"  what  is  there  that  my  kind  Warbeck 
would  ask  of  me?  Ah  !  would  it  might 
be  .some  favour,  something  in  poor 
Leoline's  power  to  grant ;  for  ever 
from  my  birth  you  have  been  to  me 
most  tender,  moat  kind.  You,  I  have 
often  heard  them  say,  taught  my  first 
steps  to  walk  ;  you  formed  my  infant 
lips  into  language,  and,  in  after  years, 
when  my  wild  cousin  was  far  away  in 
the  forests  at  the  chase,  you   would 
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1)ra\\  iiiH  l;m_>  jv>t  and  remain  at  home, 
lest  liColine  should  be  weary  in  the 
Bolitude.  Ah,  would  I  could  repay 
you!" 

Warbeck  turned  away  his  cheek ; 
bi«  heart  was  very  full,  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  he  summoned 
courage  to  reply. 

"  My  fair  cousin,"  said  he,  "  those 
were  happy  days ;  but  ihey  were  the 
days  of  childhood.  New  cares  and 
new  thoughts  have  now  come  on  us. 
Rut  I  am  still  thy  friend,  Lcoline,  and 
still  thou  wilt  confide  in  nic  thy  young 
sorrows  and  thy  young  hopes,  as  thou 
ever  didst.     Wilt  thou  not,  Leoiine'i" 

"Canst  thou  ask  meV  said  Leoline; 
and  Warbeck,  gazing  on  her  face,  saw 
that  though  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
they  yet  looked  steadily  upon  his ; 
and  he  knew  that  she  loved  him  only 
\3  a  sister. 

He  sighed,  and  paused  again  ere 
ne resumed,  "  Enough,"  said  he,  "now 
to  my  ta.sk.  Once  on  a  time,  dear 
cousin,  there  lived  among  llie.^e  moun- 
tains a  certain  chief  who  had  two  sous, 
and  an  oriihau  like  thyself  dwelt  also 
in  his  halls.  And  the  elder  son — but 
no  matter,  let  us  not  waste  words  on 
him! — the  younger  son,  then,  loved 
the  orphan  dearly— more  dearly  than 
cousins  love ;  and,  fearful  of  refusal, 
he  prayed  the  elder  one  to  urge  his 
suit  to  the  orphan.  Leoline,  my  tale 
is  done.  Canst  thou  not  love  Otho  as 
he  loves  theel" 

And  now  lifting  his  eyes  to  Leoline, 
he  saw  that  she  trembled  violently,aud 
her  cheek  was  covered  with  blushes. 

"Say ("continued  he,  mastering  him- 
self; "  is  not  that  flower  (his  present) 
a  token  that  be  is  chiefly  in  thy 
though  tsl" 

"  Ah,  Warbeck !  do  not  deem  me 
ungrateful,  that  I  wear  not  yours  also  : 
but " 

"Hush!"  said  Warbeck,  hastily; 
"  I  am  but  as  thy  brother,  is  not  Otho 
more  ]  He  is  young,  brave,  and  beau- 
tiful.    God  grant  that  he  may  deserve 


thee,  if  thou  givest  him  so  rich  a  gift 
as  thy  aftections." 

"  1  saw  less  of  Otho  in  my  child- 
hood," said  Leoline,  evasively;  "there- 
fore, his  kindness  of  late  years  seemed 
stranger  to  me  than  thine." 

"  And  thou  wilt  not  then  reject  himl 
Thou  wilt  he  his  bride?" 

"  And  </(y  sister,"  answered  Leoline. 

"  Bless  thee,  mine  own  dear  cousin! 
one  brother's  kiss  then,  and  farewell! 
Otho  shall  thank  thee  for  himself." 

Ho  kissed  her  forehead  calmly, 
and,  turning  away,  i)lunged  into  the 
thicket ;  then,  nor  till  then  he  gave 
vent  to  such  emotions,  as,  had  Leoline 
seen  them,  Otho's  suit  had  been  lost 
for  ever ;  for  passionately,  deeply  aa 
in  her  fond  and  innocent  heart  she 
loved  Otho,  the  happiness  of  Warbeck 
was  not  less  dear  to  her. 

When  the  young  knight  had  recov- 
ered his  selfposscssion  he  went  in 
search  of  Otho.  He  found  him  alone 
in  the  wood,  leaning  with  folded  arms 
against  a  tree,  and  gazing  moodily  on 
the  ground.  Warbeck's  noble  heart 
was  touched  at  his  brother's  dejection. 

"  Cheer  thee,  Otho,"  said  he ;  "I 
bring  thee  no  bad  tidings;  I  have 
seen  Leoline — I  have  conversed  with 
her — nay  start  not — she  loves  thee! 
she  is  thine !" 

"Generous — generous  Warbeck!" 
exclaimed  Otho ;  and  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  brother's  neck.  "  No,  no," 
Siiid  he,  "  this  must  not  be ;  thou  hast 
the  elder  claim. —  I  resign  her  to  thee. 
Forgive  me  my  waywardness,  brother, 
forgive  me!" 

"  Think  of  the  past  no  more,"  said 
Warbeck  ;  "  the  love  of  Leoline  is  an 
excuse  for  greater  oflcnces  than  thine : 
and  now,  be  kind  to  her ;  her  nature 
is  soft  and  keen.  J  know  her  well ; 
for/  have  studied  her  faintest  wish. 
Thou  art  hasty  and  quick  of  ire  ;  but 
remember,  that  a  word  wounds  where 
love  is  deep.  For  my  sake,  aa  for 
hers,  think  more  of  her  happinesa 
than  thine  own ;  now  seek  her — tb» 
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waits  to  hear  from  tlij'  lips  the  talc 
that  soiinileil  cold  upon  uiine." 

With  that  he  left  his  brother,  and, 
once  more  re  entering  the  castle,  he 
went  into  the  hall  of  his  ancestors. 
His  father  still  slept ;  he  put  his  hand 
on  his  grey  hair,  and  blessed  him ; 
then  stealinir  up  to  his  chamber,  he 
brace<l  on  his  helm  and  armour,  and 
Ihrice  kissing  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
fciid  .vith  a  flushed  cheek — 

"Henceforth  be  thou  my  bride!" 
Tbsn  pa.«singfrom  the  castle,  he  sped 
r>y  the  most  solitary  paths  down  the 
rock,  gained  the  Rhine,  and  hailing 
one  of  the  numerous  fishermen  of  the 
river,  won  the  opposite  shore ;  and 
alone,  but  not  sad,  for  his  high  heart 
supported  him,  and  Leoiiue  at  least 
was  happy,  he  hastened  to  Frankfort. 

The  town  was  all  gaiety  and  life, 
arms  clanged  at  every  corner,  the 
sounds  of  martial  music,  the  wave  of 
banners,  the  glittering  of  plumed 
civsques,  the  neighing  of  war-steeds, 
all  united  to  stir  the  blood  and  inflame 
the  sense.  St.  Bcrtrand  had  lifted  the 
sacred  cross  along  the  shores  of  the 
Khinc,  and  the  streets  ot  Frankfort 
witnessed  with  what  success ! 

On  that  same  day  Warbeck  assumed 
the  sacred  badge,  and  was  enlisted 
among  the  knights  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad. 

We  must  suppose  some  time  to  have 
elapsed,  aad  Otho  and  Leoline  were 
not  yet  wedded;  for,  in  the  first  fer- 
vour of  his  gratitude  to  his  brother, 
Othn  had  proclaimed  to  his  father  and 
fo  Leoline,  the  conquest  Warbeck  had 
obtained  over  himself;  and  Leoline, 
touched  to  the  heart,  would  not  con- 
sent that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  immediately.  "  Let  him,  at 
least,"  said  she,  "  not  be  insulted  by 
a  premature  festivity;  and  give  him 
time,  amongst  the  lofty  beauties  he 
will  gaze  >ipon  in  a  far  country,  to 
forget,  Otho,  that  he  once  loved  her 
who  is  t  he  beloved  of  thee." 

The  old  chief  applauded  this  deli- 


cacy ;  and  even  Otho,  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  feelings  towards  his  brother, 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  it.  They 
settled,  then,  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

Months  rolled  away,  and  an  absent 
and  moody  gloom  settled  upon  Otho's 
brow.  In  his  excursions  with  his  gay 
companions  among  the  neighbonring 
towns,  he  heard  of  nothing  "uut  the 
glory  of  the  Crusaders,  of  the  homage 
paid  to  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  at  the 
courts  they  visited,  of  the  adventures 
of  their  life,  and  the  exciting  spirit 
that  animated  their  war.  In  fact, 
neither  minstrel  nor  priest  suffered 
the  theme  to  grow  cold ;  and  the 
fame  of  those  who  had  gone  forth  to 
the  holy  strife,  gave  at  once  emula- 
tion and  discontent  to  the  youths  who 
remained  behind. 

"  And  my  brother  enjoys  this  ardent 
and  glorious  life,"  said  the  impatient 
Otho;  "while  I,  whose  arm  is  as 
strong,  and  who.se  heart  is  as  bold, 
languish  here  listening  to  the  dull 
tales  of  a  hoary  sire  and  the  silly  songs 
of  an  orphan  girl."  His  heart  smote 
him  at  the  last  sentence,  but  he  had 
already  begun  to  weary  of  the  gentle 
love  of  Leoline.  Perhaps  when  he 
had  no  longer  to  gain  a  triumph  over 
a  rival,  the  excitement  pall  'd  ;  or  per- 
haps his  proud  spirit  secretly  chafed 
at  being  conquered  by  his  brother  in 
generosity,  even  when  outshining  him 
in  the  success  of  love. 

But  poor  Leoline,  once  taaght  that 
she  was  to  consider  Otho  her  be- 
trothed, surrendered  her  heart  '  a  • 
tirely  to  his  control.  His  wild  spij  't, 
his  dark  beauty,  his  daring  valour, 
won  while  they  awed  her ;  and  in  the 
fitfulness  of  his  nature  were  those 
perpetual  springs  of  hope  and  fear 
that  are  the  fountains  of  ever-agitated 
love.  She  saw  with  increasing  griei 
the  change  that  was  growing  ove? 
Otho's  mind  ;  nor  did  she  divine  th 
cause.  "  Surely  I  have  not  offender* 
,  him,"  tho»/fht  she. 
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Among  the  companions  of  Otho 
vas  one  who  possessed  a  singuliir  sway 
jver  him.  He  was  a  knight  of  that 
mysterious  order  of  the  Temple,  which 
exercised  at  one  time  so  great  a  com- 
mand over  the  mintls  of  men. 

A  severe  and  dangerous  wound  in 
a  brawl  with  an  English  knight  had 
confined  the  Templar  at  Frankfort, 
and  prevented  his  joining  the  Crusade. 
During  his  slow  recovery  he  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Otho,  and, 
taking  up  his  residence  at  the  castle 
of  Liel'enstein,  had  been  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  Leoline.  Prevented  by 
his  oath  from  marriage,  he  allowed 
himself  a  double  license  in  love,  and 
doubted  not,  could  he  disengage  the 
young  knight  from  his  betrothed, 
that  she  would  add  a  new  conquest 
to  the  many  he  had  already  achieved. 
Artfully  therefore  he  painted  to  Otho 
the  various  attractions  of  the  Holy 
Cause ;  and,  above  all,  he  failed  not 
to  describe,  with  glowing  colours,  the 
beauties  who,  in  the  gorgeous  East, 
distinguished  with  a  prodigal  favour 
the  warriors  of  the  Cross.  Dowries, 
unknown  in  the  more  sterile  moun- 
tains of  the  Rhine,  accompanied  the 
hand  of  these  beauteous  maidens ;  and 
even  a  prince's  daughter  was  not 
deemed,  he  said,  too  lofty  a  marriage 
for  the  heroes  who  might  win  king- 
doms for  themselves. 

"  To  me,"  said  the  Templar,  "  such 
hopes  are  eternally  denied.  But  you, 
were  you  not  already  betrothed,  what 
fortunes  might  await  you  !  " 

By  such  discourses  the  ambition  of 
Otho  was  perpetually  arou.<ed ;  they 
served  to  deepen  his  discontent  at  his 
present  obscurity,  and  to  convert  to 
distaste  the  only  solace  it  afforded  in 
the  innocence  and  affection  of  Leoline. 

One  night,  a  minstrel  sought  shelter 
from  the  storm  in  the  halls  of  Lieben- 
stein.  His  visit  was  welcomed  by  the 
chief,  and  he  repaid  the  hospitality 
he  had  received  by  the  exercise  of  his 
(irt.     He  sung  of  the  chase,  and  the 


;  gaunt  hound  started  from  the  hearth. 
He  sung  of  love,  and  Otho,  forgetting 
his  restless  dreams,  approached  to 
Leoline,  and  laid  himself  at  her  feet 
Louder  then  and  louder  rose  the  strain. 
The  minstrel  sung  of  war ;  he  painted 
the  feats  of  the  Crusatlers ;  he  plunged 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle ;  the 
steed  neighed;  the  trump  sounded; 
and  you  might  have  heard  the  ring- 
ing of  the  steel.  But  when  he  cama 
to  signalise  the  names  of  the  boldest 
knights,  high  among  the  loftiest 
sounded  the  name  of  Sir  Warbeck  of 
Liebenstein.  Thrice  had  he  saved 
the  imperial  banner;  two  chargers 
slain  beneath  him,  he  had  covered 
their  bodies  with  the  fiercest  of  the 
foe.  Gentle  in  the  tent  and  terrible 
in  the  fray,  the  minstrel  should  forget 
his  craft  ere  the  Rhine  should  forget 
its  hero.  T!ie  chief  started  from  his 
seat.  Leoline  clasped  the  minstrel's 
hand. 

"  Speak, — you  have  seen  him — he 
lives — he  is  honoured  1" 

"  I,  my.self,  am  but  just  from  Pales- 
tine, brave  chief  and  noble  maiden. 
I  saw  the  gallant  knight  of  Lieben- 
stein at  the  right  hand  of  the  imperial 
Conrad.  .\nd  he,  ladye,  was  the  only 
knight  whom  admiration  shone  upon 
without  envy,  its  shadow.  Who  then" 
(continued  the  minstrel,  once  more 
striking  his  harp),  "  who  then  would 
remain  inglorious  in  the  hall  ?  Shall 
not  the  banners  of  his  sires  reproach 
him  as  they  wave?  and  shall  not  every 
voice  from  Palestine  strike  shame  into 
his  soul  ] " 

"  Right,"  cried  Otho,  suddenly,  and 
flinging  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
father.  "  Thou  hearest  what  my 
brother  has  done,  and  thine  aged  eyes 
weep  tears  of  joy.  Shall  /  only  dis- 
honour thine  old  age  with  a  rusted 
sword]  No!  grant  me,  like  my  bro- 
ther, to  go  forth  with  the  heroes  of 
the  Cross ! " 

"  Noble  youth,"  cried  the  harper, 
"  therein  speaks  the  soul  of  Sir  War- 
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beck  ;  bear  bim,  Sir  knight, — hear  the 
noble  youth." 

"  Heaven  erics  aloud  in  his  voice," 
Kiid  ti»e  Templar,  solemnly. 

"  My  son,  I  cannot  chide  thine 
ardour,"  said  the  old  chief,  raising 
bim  with  trembling  bands ;  "  but 
Lcoline,  thy  belrutlicd  ]" 

Pale  as  a  statue,  with  ears  that 
doubted  their  sense  as  they  drank  in 
llic  cruel  words  of  her  lover,  stood 
Ihe  orpban.  She  did  not  speak,  she 
scarcely  breathed ;  she  sank  into  her 
scat,  and  gazed  upon  the  ground,  till, 
at  tbe  speech  of  the  chief,  both  maiden 
pride  and  maiden  tenderness  restored 
her  consciousness,  and  she  said, — 

"  /,  uncle  !— Shall  /  bid  Otho  stay 
when  his  wishes  bid  him  depart'!" 

"  He  will  return  to  thee,  noble 
ladye,  covered  with  glory,"  said  the 
harper  :  but  Otho  said  no  more.  The 
touching  voice  of  Leoline  went  to 
his  soul ;  he  resumed  his  seat  in 
silence;  and  Leoline,  going  up  to  him, 
whispered  gently,  "  Act  as  though  I 
were  not ; "  and  left  the  ball  to  com- 
mune with  her  heart  and  to  weep 
alone. 

"  I  can  wed  her  before  I  go, "  said 
Otho,  suddenly,  as  he  sat  that  night 
in  the  Templar's  chamber. 

"  Wby,  that  is  true !  and  leave  thy 
bride  in  the  first  week  —  a  hard 
trial !" 

"  Better  than  incur  the  chance  of 
never  calling  her  mine.  Dear,  kind, 
beloved  Leoline  !  " 

"  Assuredly,  she  deserves  all  from 
thee ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  no  small 
sacrifice,  at  tliy  years  and  with  thy 
mien,  to  renounce  for  ever  all  interest 
among  the  nol>le  maidens  tliou  wilt 
visit.  Ah,  from  tbe  galleries  of  Con- 
stantinople what  eyes  will  look  down 
»u  thee,  and  wliat  ears,  learning  that 
thou  art  Otbo  the  bridegroom,  will 
turn  away,  caring  fur  thee  no  more  ! 
Abiidcgrooni  without  a  bride  !  Nay, 
man,  much  as  the  Cross  wants  war- 
r..  n,  I  am  enough  thy  friend  to  tell 


thee,  if  thou  weddest,  to  stay  peace- 
ably at  home,  and  forget  in  the  chase 
the  labours  of  war,  from  which  thou 
wouldst  strip  tlie  ambition  of  love." 

"  I  would  I  knew  what  were  best," 
said  Otho,  irresolutely.  "My  brother 
— ha,  shall  he  for  ever  excel  me  f — 
But  Leoline,  how  will  she  grieve — 
she  who  left  him  for  me  !  " 

"Was  that  thy  fault  1"  said  the 
Templar,  gailj'.  "  It  may  many  times 
chance  to  thee  again  to  be  preferred 
to  another.  Troth,  it  is  a  sin  under 
which  the  con.'^cience  may  walk  lightly 
enough.  But  sleep  on  it,  Otho ;  my 
eyes  grow  heavy." 

The  next  day  Otho  sought  Leoline, 
and  proposed  to  her  that  their  wed- 
ding should  precede  his  parting  ;  but 
so  eml)arrassed  was  he,  so  divided 
between  two  wishes,  that  Leoline, 
offended,  hurt,  stung  by  his  coldness, 
refused  the  proposal  at  once.  She 
left  him  lest  he  should  see  her  weep, 
and  then — then  she  repented  even  of 
her  just  pride ! 

But  Otho,  striving  to  appease  his 
conscience  with  the  belief  that  hers 
now  was  the  sole  fault,  busied  himself 
in  preparations  for  his  departure. 
Anxious  to  outshine  his  brother,  he 
departed  not  as  Warbeck,  alone  and 
unattended,  but  levying  all  the  horse, 
men,  and  money  that  his  domain  of 
Sternfels — which  he  had  not  yet 
tenanted — would  afford,  he  repaired 
to  Frankfort  at  the  head  of  a  glitter- 
ing troop. 

The  Templar,  affecting  a  relapse, 
tarried  behind,  and  promised  to  join 
him  at  that  Constantinople  of  which 
he  had  so  loudly  boasted.  Mean- 
while be  devoted  his  whole  powers 
of  pleasing  to  console  the  unhappy 
orphan.  The  force  of  her  simple 
love  was,  however,  stronger  than  all 
bis  arts.  In  vain  he  insinuated  doubts 
of  Otho ;  she  refused  to  hear  them  : 
in  vain  he  poured  with  the  softest 
accents  into  her  ear  the  witchery  of 
flattery  and  song :  she  turned  kee^- 
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lessly  away  ;  and  only  pained  by  the 
courtesies  that  liad  so  little  resetn- 
Mance  to  Otho,  she  shut  herself  up  in 
her  chamber,  and  pined  in  solitude 
for  her  forsaken 

The  Templar  now  resolved  to  at- 
tempt darker  arts  to  obtain  power 
over  her,  when,  fortunately,  he  was 
summoned  suddenly  away  by  a  mis- 
sion from  the  Grand  blaster,  of  so 
his^h  import,  that  it  could  not  be 
resisted  by  a  passion  stronjjer  in  his 
breast  than  love — the  passion  of  am- 
bition He  left  the  castle  to  its  soli- 
tude ;  and  Otho  peopling  it  no  more 
with  his  gay  companions,  no  solitude 
could  be  more  unfrequently  disturbed. 

Meanwhile,  though,  ever  and  anon, 
the  fame  of  Warbeck  reached  their 
cars,  it  came  unaccompanied  with 
that  of  Otho, — of  him  they  heard  no 
tidings :  and  thus  the  love  of  the 
tender  orphan  was  kept  alive  by  the 
perpetual  restlessness  of  fear.  At 
length  the  old  chief  died,  and  Leoline 
was  left  utterly  alone. 

One  evening  as  she  sat  with  her 
maidens  in  the  hall,  the  ringing  of  a 
steed's  hoofs  was  heard  in  the  outer 
court ;  a  horn  sounded,  the  heavy 
-atcs  were  unbarred,  and  a  knight  of 
:i  stately  mien  and  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  the  Cross,  entered  the  hall ; 
he  stopped  for  one  moment  at  the 
entrance,  as  if  overpowered  by  his 
emotion ;  in  the  next  he  had  clasped 
Leoline  to  his  breast.  j 

"  Dost  thou  not  recognise  thy  cousin 
Warbeck  1"  He  doffed  his  casque, 
and  she  saw  that  majestic  brow  which, 
unlike  Otho's,  had  never  changed  or 
been  clouded  in  its  aspect  to  her. 

"  The  war  is  suspended  for  the 
present,"  said  he.  "  I  learned  my 
father's  death,  and  I  have  returned 
home  to  hang  up  my  banner  in  the 
hall,  and  spend  my  days  in  peace." 

Time  and  the  life  of  camps  had 

worked  their  change  upon  Warbeck's 

face ;   the  fair  hair,  deepened  in  its 

shade,  was  worn  from  the  temples. 

No.  154. 


and  disclosed  one  scar   that   rathci 

aided  the  beauty  of  a  countenance 

that  had  always  something  high  and 

martial    in    its    character:    but   the 

calm  it  once  wore  had  settled  down 

into    sadness;     he    conversed    morl 

rarely  than  before,  and   though   h« 

smiled  not  less  often,  nor  less  kindly, 

the  smile  had  more  of  thought,  and 

!  the  kindness  had  forgot  its  passion. 

[  He  had  apparently  conquered  !l  love 

that   was  so  early  crossed,  but   not 

:  that  fidelity  of  remembrance  which 

made  Leoline  dearer  to  him  than  all 

others,  and    forbade  him  to  replace 

the  images  he  had  graven  upon  his 

j  soul. 

I      The  orphan's   lips  trembled  with 

the  name  of  Otho,  but  a  certain  re- 

I  collection  stifled   even   her  anxiety. 

Warbeck   hastened   to   forestall    her 

questions. 

[      "  Otho   was  well,"  he  said,  ''  and 
sojourning  at  Constantinople;  he  had 
i  lingered  there  so  long  that  the  cru- 
sade had  terminated  without  his  aid  : 
I  doubtless  now  he  would  speedily  re- 
turn;—a  month,  a  week,  nay,  a  day, 
!  might  restore  him  to  her  side." 
I      Leoline  was  inexpressibly  consoled, 
yet  something  remained  untold.  Why 
80  eager  for  the  strife  of  the  sacred 
tomb,  had  he  thus  tarried  at  Con- 
stantinople?     She     wondered,    she 
wearied  conjecture,  but  she  did  noi 
dare  to  search  farther. 

The  generous  Warbeck  concealed 
from  her  that  Otho  led  a  life  of  the 
most  reckless  and  indolent  dissipa- 
tion ; — wasting  his  M'ealth  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  Greek  court,  and  only 
occupying  his  ambition  with  the  wild 
schemes  of  founding  a  principality  in 
those  foreign  climes,  which  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Norman  adventurers  had 
rendered  so  alluring  to  the  knightly 
bandits  of  the  age. 

The    cousins    resumed    their    old 

friendship,    and    Warbeck    believed 

that  it  was  friendship  alone.     They 

walked  again  among  the  gardens  in 
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wliioh  their  childhood  had  strayed  ; ' 
they  sat  again  ou  the  green  turf 
whereon  they  had  woven  flowers ; 
tiiey  looked  down  on  the  eternal 
mirror  of  tlie  Rhine ; — ah  !  coukl  it 
have  reflected  the  same  unawakened 
freshnc.-<s  of  their  life's  early  spring  ! 

Tlie  grave  and  contemplative  mind 
of  Warbeek  had  not  been  so  contented 
with  the  honours  of  war,  but  that  it 
had  sought  also  those  calmer  sources 
of  emotion  which  were  yet  found 
among  the  sages  of  the  East.  He  had 
drunk  at  the  fountain  of  the  ^visdom 
of  those  distant  climes,  and  had  ac- 
quired the  habits  of  meditation  which 
were  indulged  by  those  wiser  tribes 
from  which  the  Crusaders  brought 
back  to  the  North  the  knowledge 
that  was  destined  to  enlighten  their 
posteritj'.  Warbeek,  therefore,  had 
little  in  common  with  the  ruder  chiefs 
around  :  he  did  not  summon  them  to 
his  board,  nor  attend  at  their  noisy 
wassails.  Often  late  at  night,  in  yon 
shattered  tower,  his  lonely  lamp  shone 
Btill  over  the  mighty  stream,  and  his 
only  relief  to  loneliness  was  in  the 
presence  and  the  song  of  his  soft 
cousin. 

Months  rolled  on,  when  suddenly  a 
vague  and  fearful  rumour  reached 
the  castle  of  Liebenstein.  Otho  was 
returning  home  to  the  neighbouring 
tower  of  Sternfels ;  but  not  alone. 
He  brought  back  with  him  a  Greek 
bride  of  surprising  beauty,  and 
dowered  with  almost  regal  wealth, 
l^eoline  was  the  first  to  discredit  the 
rumour;  Leoline  was  soon  the  only 
one  who  disbelieved. 

Bright  in  the  summer  noon  flashed 
the  array  of  horsemen;  far  up  the 
steep  ascent  wound  the  gorgeous 
«av.alcade ;  the  lonely  towers  of  Lei- 
icnstcin  heard  the  echo  of  many  a 
Hugh  and  peal  of  merriment.  Otho 
■^ore  home  his  bride  to  the  hall  of 
Sternfels. 

That  night  there  was  a  great  ban- 
quet  in    Olho»    rustic;     the    lights 


shone  from  every  casement,  and  music 
swelled  loud  and  ceaselessly  within. 

By  the  side  of  Otho,  glittering  with 
the  prodigal  jewels  of  the  East,  sat 
the  Greek.  Her  dark  locks,  her 
flashing  eye,  the  false  colours  of  her 
complexion,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  her 
guests.  On  her  left  hand  sat  the 
Templar. 

"  By  the  holy  rood,"  quoth  the 
Templar,  gaily,  though  he  crossed 
himself  as  he  spoke,  "  we  shall  scare 
the  owls  to-night  on  those  grim  towers 
of  Liebenstein.  Thy  grave  brother, 
Sir  Otho,  will  have  much  to  do  to 
comfort  his  cousin  when  she  sees  what 
a  gallant  life  she  would  have  led  with 
thee." 

"  Poor  damsel ! "  said  the  Greek, 
with  afi'ected  pity,  "  doubtless  she 
will  now  be  reconciled  to  the  rejected 
one.  I  hear  he  is  a  knight  of  a  comely 
mien." 

"  Peace  !  "  said  Otho,  sternly,  and 
quaffing  a  large  goblet  of  wine. 

The  Greek  bit  her  lip,  and  glanced 
meaningly  at  the  Templar,  who  re- 
turned the  glance. 

"  Nought  but  a  beauty  such  as 
thine  can  win  my  pardon,"  said  Otho, 
turning  to  his  biide,  and  gazing  pas- 
sionately in  her  face. 

The  Greek  smiled. 

AVell  sped  the  feast,  the  laugh 
deepened,  the  wine  circled,  when 
Otho's  eye  rested  on  a  guest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  board,  whose  figure 
was  mantled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
whose  face  was  covered  by  a  dark  veil. 

"  Beshrew  me !  "  said  he,  aloud ; 
"  but  this  is  scarce  courteous  at  our 
revel :  will  the  stranger  vouchsafe  to 
unmask  ] " 

These  words  turned  all  eyes  to  the 
figure,  and  they  who  sat  next  it  per- 
ceived that  it  trembled  violently  ;  at 
length  it  rose,  and  walking  slowly, 
but  with  grace,  to  the  fair  Greek,  it 
laid  beside  her  a  wreath  of  flowers. 
I  "  It  is  a  simple  gift,  ladye,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  voice  of  such  sweetness^ 
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that  the  rudest  guest  was  touched  by 
it,  "  But  it  is  all  I  can  offer,  and  the 
bride  of  Otho  should  not  be  without 
a  gift  at  my  bauds.  May  ye  both  be 
happy  !" 

With  these  words,  the  stranger 
turned  and  passed  from  the  hall  silent 
as  a  shadow. 

"  Bring  back  the  stranger  !  "  cried 
the  Greek,  recovering  her  surprise. 
Twenty  guests  sprang  up  to  obey  her 
mandate. 

"  No,  no !  "  said  Otho,  waving  his  ] 
hand  impatiently.     "  Touch  her  not, 
heed  her  not,  at  your  peril." 

The  Greek  bent  over  the  flowers  to  , 
conceal  her  anger,  and  from  amongst ' 
thera  dropped   the  broken  half  of  a 
ring.     Otho  recognised  it  at  once  ;  it 
was  the  half  of  that  ring  which  he  had 
broken  with  his  betrothed.     Ahis,  he 
required  not  such  a  sign  to  convince 
him  that  that  figure,  so  full  of  in- 
effable   gr.icc,    that    touching   voice, 
that  simple  action  so  tender  in  it.s 
sentiment,   that   gift,  that    blessing,  i 
came   only    from    the   forsaken  and  i 
forgi\'ing  Leoline ! 

But  Warbeck,  alone  in  his  solitarj' 
tower,  paced  to  and  fro  with  agitated  j 
steps.  Deep,  undying  wrath  at  his  , 
brother's  fasehood,  mingled  with  one 
burning,  one  delicious  hope.  He  con- 
fessed now  that  he  had  deceived  him- 
self when  he  thought  his  passion  was 
no  more  ;  was  there  any  longer  a  bar 
M  his  union  with  Leoline'! 

In  that  delicacy  which  was  breathed 
into  him  by  his  love,  he  had  forborne 
to  seek,  or  to  offer  her  the  insult  of 
consolation.  He  felt  that  the  shock 
should  be  borne  alone,  and  yet  he 
pined,  he  thirsted,  to  throw  himself 
at  her  feet 

Nursing  these  contending  thoughts, 
he  was  aroused  by  a  knock  at  his 
door;  he  opened  it — the  passage  was 
thronged  by  Leoline's  maidens  ;  pale, 
anxious,  weeping.  Leoline  had  left 
the  castle,  with  but  one  female  atten- 
dant;   none  knew  whither; — they 


knew  too  soon.  From  the  hall 
Sternfels  she  had  pa:ssed  over  in  tl»4 
dark  and  inclement  night,  to  tha 
valley  in  which  the  convent  of  Bom- 
hofen  offcicd  to  the  weary  of  spirit 
and  the  broken  of  heart  a  refuge  at 
the  shrine  of  God. 

At  daybreak,  the  next  morning, 
Warbeck  was  at  the  convent's  gate. 
He  saw  Leoline  :  what  a  change  one 
night  of  suffering  ha'l  made  in  that 
face,  which  was  the  fountain  of  all 
lovelincsa  to  him  !  He  clasped  her  in 
his  arms ;  he  wept ;  he  urged  all  that 
love  could  urge :  he  besought  her  to 
accept  that  heart,  which  had  never 
wronged  her  memory  by  a  thought. 
"  Oh,  liColine !  didst  thou  not  say 
once  that  these  arms  nursed  thy 
childhood ;  that  this  voice  soothed 
thine  early  sorrows !  Ah,  trust  to 
them  again  and  for  ever.  From  a  love 
that  forsook  thee  turn  to  the  love  that 
never  swerved." 

"  No,"  said  Leoline ;  "  No.  What 
would  the  chivalry  of  which  thou  art 
the  boast — what  would  they  say  of 
thee,  wert  thou  to  wed  one  affianced 
and  deserted,  who  tarried  years  for 
another,  and  brought  to  thine  arms 
only  that  heart  which  he  had  aban- 
doned ]  No ;  and  even  if  thou,  as  I 
know  thou  wouldst  be,  wert  callous  to 
such  wrong  of  thy  high  name,  shall  I 
bring  to  thee  a  broken  heart,  and 
bruised  spirit  1  shall  thou  wed  sorrow 
and  not  joy]  and  shall  sighs  that  will 
not  cease,  and  tears  that  may  not  be 
dried,  be  the  only  dowry  of  thy 
bride  ?  Thou,  too,  for  whom  all  bless- 
ings should  be  ordained  1  No,  forget 
me ;  forget  thy  poor  Leoline  !  She 
hath  nothing  but  prayers  for  thee." 

In  vain  Warbeck  pleaded  ;  in  vain 
he  urged  all  that  passion  and  truth 
could  urge;  the  springs  of  earthly  love 
«  ere  for  ever  dried  up  in  the  orphan's 
heart,  and  her  resolution  wa«  im 
movable — she  tore  herself  from  hw 
arms,  and  the  g;ite  of  ilij  ccnvent 
creaked  harshly  on  his  ear. 
K  2 
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A  new  and  stern  emotion  now 
wholly  possessed  him ;  though  na- 
turally mild  and  gentle,  he  cherished 
linger,  when  once  it  was  aroused,  with 
the  strenuth  of  a  calm  mind.  Leoline's 
tears,  her  suflerings,  her  wrongs,  her 
uncomplaining  spirit,  the  change  al- 
ready stiiuiped  upon  her  face,  all  cried 
aloud  to  him  for  vengeance.  "She  is 
an  orphan,"  said  he,  bitterly  ;  "  she 
hath  none  to  protect,  to  redress  her, 
save  me  alone.  My  father's  charge 
over  her  forlorn  youth  descends  of 
right  to  me.  What  matters  it  whe- 
ther her  forsaker  be  my  brother? — 
he  is  lier  foe.  Hath  he  not  crushed 
her  heart]  Hath  he  not  consigned 
her  to  sorrow  till  the  grave?  And 
with  what  insult ;  no  warning,  no  ex- 
cuse ;  with  lewd  wa.ssailers  keeping 
revel  for  his  new  bridals  in  the  hearing 
— before  the  sight — of  his  betrotheil ! 
Enough  !  the  time  hath  come,  when, 
to  use  his  own  words,  '  One  of  us  two 
must  fall  I'"  He  half  drew  his  sword 
as  he  spoke,  and  thrusting  it  back 
violently  into  the  sheath,  strode  home 
to  his  solitary  castle.  The  sound  of 
steeds  and  of  the  hunting-horn  met 
bin.  at  his  portal ;  the  bridal  train  of 
Sternfels,  all  mirth  and  gladne.ss,  were 
parting  for  the  chase. 

That  evening  a  knight  in  complete 
armour  entered  the  banquet-hall  of 
Sternfels,  and  defied  Otho,  on  the 
part  of  Warbcck  of  Liebensten,  to 
mortal  combat. 

Even  the  Templar  was  startled  by 
60  unnatural  a  challenge;  but  Otho, 
reddening,  took  up  the  gage,  and  the 
day  and  spot  were  fixed.  Discontented, 
wroth  with  himself,  a  savage  gladness 
seized  him  ; — he  longed  to  wreak  his 
desperate  feelings  even  on  his  brother. 
Nor  had  he  ever  in  his  jealous  heart 
forgiven  that  brother  his  virtues  and 
his  renown. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  brothers 
met  as  foes.  Warbeck's  visor  was  up, 
and  all  the  settled  sternness  of  his 
»oul  was  stamped  upon  his  brow.  But 


Otho,  more  willing  to  brave  the  arm 
than  tt)  face  the  front  of  his  brother, 
kept  his  visor  down ;  the  Templar 
stood  by  him  with  folded  arms.  It 
was  a  study  in  human  passions  to  his 
mocking  mind.  Scarce  had  the  first 
trump  sounded  to  this  dread  conflict, 
when  a  new  actor  entered  on  the 
scene.  The  rumour  of  so  unprece- 
dented an  event  had  not  failed  to 
reach  the  convent  of  Bornhofen; — 
and  now,  two  by  two,  came  the  sisters 
of  the  holy  shrine,  and  the  armed 
men  made  way,  as  with  trailing  gar- 
ments and  veiled  faces  they  swept 
along  into  the  very  lists.  At  that 
moment  one  from  amongst  them  left 
her  sisters  with  a  slow  majestic  pace, 
and  paused  not  till  she  stood  right 
between  the  brother  foes. 

"  Warbeck,"  she  said  in  a  hollo\« 
voice,  that  curdled  up  his  dark  spirit 
as  it  spoke,  "  is  it  thus  thou  wouldst 
prove  thy  love,  and  maintain  thy 
trust  over  the  fatherless  orphan  whom 
thy  sire  bequeathed  to  thy  care  ?  Shall 
I  have  murder  on  my  soul  '."  At  that 
question  she  paused,  and  those  who 
heard  it  were  struck  dumb  and  shud- 
dered. "The  murder  of  one  man  by 
the  hand  of  his  own  brother ! — Away, 
Warbeck !  /  coinmand." 

"  Shall  I  forget  thy  wrongs,  Leo- 
line?"  said  Warbeck. 

"  Wrongs  !  they  united  me  to  God ! 
they  are  forgiven,  they  are  no  more. 
Earth  has  deserted  me,  but  heaven 
hath  taken  me  to  its  arms ; — shall  I 
murmur  at  the  change]  And  thou,. 
Otho  —  (here  her  voice  faltered)  — 
thou,  does  thy  conscience  smite  thee 
not?  —  wouldst  thou  atone  for  rob- 
bing me  of  hope  by  barring  against 
me  the  future  ?  Wretch  that  I  should 
be,  could  I  dream  of  mercy — could  I 
dream  of  comfort,  if  thy  brother  fell 
by  thy  sword  in  my  cause  ?  Otho,  I 
liave  pardoned  thee,  and  blessed  thee 
and  thine.  Once,  perhaps,  thou  didst 
love  me ;  remember  how  1  loved  thee 
— cast  <lowTi  thine  arms." 
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Olho  giizeil  at  the  veiled  form  be- 
fore biin.  Wliere  had  the  soft  Leoline 
learned  to  command! — He  turned  to 
his  brother;  he  felt  all  that  he  had 
inflicted  upon  both ;  and  casting  his 
sword  upon  the  ground,  he  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  Leoline,  and  kissed  her 
garment  with  a  devotion  that  votary 
never  lavished  on  a  holier  saint. 

The  spell  that  lay  over  the  warriors 
around  was  broken ;  there  was  one 
loud  cry  of  congratulation  and  joy. 
"  And  thou,  Warbeck  !"  said  Leoline, 
turning  to  the  spot  where,  still  motion- 
less and  haughty,  Warbeck  stood. 

"  Have  I  ever  rebelled  against  thy 
will?"  said  he, softly;  and  buried  the 
point  of  his  sword  in  the  earth. — 
"Yet,  Leoline,  yet,"  added  he,  looking 
at  his  kneeling  brother,  "  yet  art  thou 
already  better  avenged  than  by  this 
steel ! " 

"  Thou  art !  thou  art ! "  cried  Otho, 
smiting  his  breast;  and  slowly,  and 
scarce  noting  the  crowd  that  fell  back 
from  his  path,  Warbeck  left  the  lists. 

Ijeoline  said  no  more;  her  divine 
errand  was  fulfilled.  She  looked  long 
and  wistfully  after  the  stately  form  of 
the  knight  of  Liebenstein,  and  then, 
with  a  slight  sigh,  she  turned  to  Otho, 
"  This  is  the  Ixst  time  we  shall  meet 
on  earth.     Peace  be  with  us  all." 

She  then,  with  the  same  majestic 
and  collected  bearing,  passed  on  to- 
wards the  sisterhood ;  and  as,  in  the 
same  solemn  procession,  they  glided 
back  towards  the  convent,  there  was 
not  a  man  present — no,  not  even  the 
hardened  Templar — who  would  not, 
like  Otho,  have  bent  his  knee  to 
Leoline. 

Once  more  Otho  plunged  into  the 
wild  reveliy  of  the  age ;  his  castle 
was  thronged  with  guest.'f,  and  night 
after  night  the  lighted  halls  shone 
down  athwart  the  tranquil  Rhine. 
The  beauty  of  the  Greek,  the  wealth 
of  Otho,  the  fame  of  the  Templar, 
attracted  all  the  chivalry  from  far 
and  near.     Never  had  the  banks  of 


the  Rhiue  known  so  hospitable  a  lord 
as  the  knight  of  Sternfels.  Yet  gloom 
seized  him  in  the  midst  of  gladness, 
and  the  revel  was  welcome  only  as 
the  escape  from  remorse.  The  voice 
of  scandal,  however,  soon  began  to 
mingle  with  that  of  envy  at  the  pomp 
of  Otho.  The  fair  Greek,  it  was  .said, 
weary  of  her  lord,  lavished  her  smiles 
on  others :  the  young  and  the  fair 
were  always  most  acceptable  at  the 
castle ;  and,  above  all,  her  guilty  love 
for  the  Templar  scarcely  affected  dis- 
guise. Otho  alone  appeared  uncon- 
scious of  the  rumour ;  and  though  he 
had  begun  to  neglect  his  bride,  he 
relaxed  not  in  his  intimacy  with  the 
Templar. 

It  was  noon,  and  the  Greek  was 
sitting  in  her  bower  alone  with  her 
suspected  lover ;  the  rich  perfumes  of 
the  East  mingled  with  the  fragrance 
of  flowers,  and  various  luxuries,  un- 
known till  then  in  those  northern 
shores,  gave  a  soft  and  effeminate 
character  to  the  room. 

"  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Greek,  petu- 
lantly, "  that  he  begins  to  suspect ; 
that  I  have  seen  him  watch  thee,  and 
mutter  as  he  watched,  and  play  with 
the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  Better  let  us 
fly  ere  it  is  too  late,  for  his  vengeance 
would  be  terrible  were  it  once  roused 
against  us.  Ah,  why  did  I  ever  for- 
sake my  own  sweet  land  for  these 
barbarous  shores  !  There,  love  is  not 
considered  eternal,  nor  inconstancy  a 
crime  worthy  death." 

"  Peace,  pretty  one  ! "  said  the  Tem- 
plar, carelessly;  "thou  knowest  not 
the  laws  of  our  foolish  chivalry. 
Thinkest  thou  I  could  fly  from  a 
knight's  halls  like  a  thief  in  the 
night?  Why,  verily,  even  the  red 
cross  would  not  cover  such  dishonour 
If  thou  fearest  that  thy  dull  lord  sus- 
pects, let  us  part.  The  emperor  hath 
sent  to  me  from  Frankfort.  Ere 
evening  I  might  be  on  my  way 
thither." 

"  And   I  left  to  brave  the  barba- 
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rians  revenge  alone?  Is  this  thy 
chivalry'" 

"  Na}-,  prate  not  so  wildly,"  an- 
swered the  Templar.  "  Surely,  when 
the  object  of  his  suspicion  is  gone,  thy 
soman's  art  and  thy  Greek  wiles  can 
easily  allay  the  jealous  fiend.  Do  I 
not  know  thee,  Glycera?  Why  thou 
woulilst  fool  all  men — save  aTemplar." 

"  And  thou,  cruel,  wouldst  thou 
leave  nie?"  said  the  Greek,  weeping. 
"How  shall  I  live  without  thee]" 

The  Templar  laughed  sligli  tly.  "  Can 
fiuch  eyes  ever  weep  without  a  com- 
forter ?  But  farewell ;  I  must  not  be 
found  with  thee.  To-morrow  I  depart 
for  Frankfort ;  we  shall  meet  again." 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed  on  the 
Templar,  the  Greek  rose,  and  pacing 
the  room,  said,  "Selfish,  selfish  !  how 
could  I  ever  trust  him  1  Yet  I  dare 
not  brave  Olho  alone.  Surely  it  was 
his  step  that  disturbed  us  in  our 
yesterday's  interview.  Nay,  I  will  fly. 
I  can  never  want  a  companion." 

She  clap|)ed  her  hands ;  a  young 
page  appeared  ;  she  threw  herself  on 
her  seat  and  wept  bitterly. 

The  page  approached,  and  love  was 
mingled  with  his  compassion. 

•'  Why  weepcst  thou,  dearest  lady?" 
said  he ;  "  is  there  aught  in  which 
Conrad's  services — services ! — ah,  thou 
hast  read  his  heart — his  devotion  ma.y 
ivaill" 

Otho  had  wandered  out  the  whole 
day  alone ;  his  vassals  had  observed 
that  his  brow  was  more  gloomy  than 
its  wont,  for  he  usually  concealed 
whatever  might  prey  within.  Some 
of  the  most  confidential  of  his  servitors 
he  had  conferred  with,  and  the  con- 
ference had  deepened  the  shadow  on 
his  countenance.  He  returned  at 
twilight;  the  Greek  did  not  honour 
the  rep;ist  with  lier  presence.  She 
wa«  unwell,  and  not  to  be  disturbed. 
The  gay  Templar  was  the  life  of  the 
board. 

"  Thou  carriest  a  sad  brow  to-day, 
t^ir  Otho,"  said  he;  "good  faith,  thou 
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hast  caught  it  from  the  air  of  Lieben* 
stein." 

"  I  have  something  troubles  me," 
answered  Otho,  forcing  a  smile, 
"which  I  would  fain  impart  to  thy 
friendly  bosom.  The  night  is  clear 
and  the  moon  is  up,  let  us  forth  alooe 
into  the  garden." 

The  Templar  rose,  and  he  forgot 
not  to  gird  on  his  sword  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  knight. 

Otho  led  the  way  to  one  of  the 
most  distant  terraces  that  overhung 
the  Rhine. 

"  Sir  Templar,"  said  he,  pausing, 
"  answer  me  one  question  on  thy 
knightly  honour.  Was  it  thy  step 
that  left  my  lady's  bower  yester-eve 
at  vesper?" 

Startled  by  so  sudden  a  query,  the 
wily  Templar  faltered  in  his  reply. 

The  red  blood  mounted  to  Otho's 
brow.  "Nay,  lie  not,  sir  knight; 
these  eyes,  thanks  to  God  !  have  not 
witnessed,  but  these  ears  have  heard 
from  others  of  my  dishonour." 

As  Otho  spoke,  the  Templar's  eye, 
resting  on  the  water,  perceived  a 
boat  rowing  fast  over  the  Rhine  ;  the 
distance  forbade  him  to  see  more 
than  the  outline  of  two  figures  within 
it.  "  She  was  right,"  thought  he  ; 
"  perhaps  that  boat  already  bears  her 
from  the  danger." 

Drawing  himself  up  to  the  fuU 
height  of  his  tall  stature,  the  Templar 
replied  haughtily — 

"  Sir  Otho  of  Sternfels,  if  thou  hast 
deigned  to  question  thj'  vassals,  ob- 
tain from  them  only  an  answer.  It 
is  not  to  contradict  such  minions  that 
the  knights  of  the  Temple  pledge  their 
word ! " 

"  Enough,"  cried  Otho,  losing  pa- 
tience, and  striking  the  Templar  with 
his  clenched  hand.     "  Draw,  traitor 
draw  !" 

Alone  in  his  lofty  tower  Warbect 
watched  the  night  deepen  over  thft 
heavens,  and  communed  mournfully 
with     himself.      "To     what    end," 
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ihoiiglit  lie,  "  have  tlie?e  strong  affec- 
tions, these  capacities  of  love,  this 
yearning  after  sympathy,  been  given 
me  1.  Unloveil  and  unknown  I  walk 
to  my  gntve,  and  all  the  nobler  mys- 
teries of  my  heart  are  for  ever  to  be 
untold." 

Thus  musing,  he  heard  not  the 
challenge  of  the  warder  on  the  wall, 
or  the  unbarring  of  the  gate  below, 
or  the  tread  of  footsteps  along  the 
winding  stair;  the  door  was  thrown 
suddenly  open,  and  Otho  stood  before 
him.  "  Come,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice  trembling  with  passion;  "come, 
I  will  show  thee  that  which  shall  glad 
tliiue  heart.  Twofold  is  Leoline 
avenged." 

Warbeck  looked  in  amazement  on 
a  brother  he  had  not  met  since  they 
stood  in  arms  each  against  the  other's 
life,  and  he  now  saw  that  the  arm 
that  Utho  extended  to  him  dripped 
with  blood,  trickling  drop  by  drop 
upon  the  tloor. 

"  Come,"  said  Otho,  "  follow  me  ; 
it  is  my  last  prayer.  Come,  for  Leo- 
line's  s;ike,  come." 

At  that  name  Warbeck  hesitated 
no  longer ;  he  girded  on  his  sword, 
and  followed  his  brother  down  the 
!*tairs  and  through  the  castle  gate. 
The  porter  scarcely  believed  his  eyes 
when  he  saw  the  two  bro;hcre,  so  long 
divided,  go  forth  at  that  hour  alone, 
and  seemingly  in  friendship. 

Warbeck,  arrived  at  that  epoch  in 
the  feelings  when  nothing  stuns,  fol- 
lowed with  silent  steps  the  rapid 
strides  of  his  brother.  The  two 
castles,  as  you  are  aware,  are  scarce  a 
stone's  throw  from  each  other.  In  a 
few  minutes  Otho  paused  at  an  open 
space  in  one  of  the  terraces  of  Stern- 
fels,  on  which  the  moon  shone  bright 
and  steady.  "  Behold  !  "  he  said,  in 
a  ghastly  voice,  "  behold  ! "  and  War- 
beck saw  on  the  sward  the  corpse  of 
the  Templar,  bathed  with  the  blood 
that  even  still  poured  fast  and  warm 
from  his  heart 


"Hark!"  saiil  Otho.  "Heitwaa 
who  first  made  me  waver  in  my  vows 
to  Leoline  ;  he  persuaded  me  to  wed 
yon  whitcd  falsehood.  Hark  I  he, 
who  had  thus  wronged  my  real  love, 
dishonoured  me  with  my  faithless 
bride,  and  thus — thus — thus" — as 
grinding  his  teeth,  he  spurned  again 
and  again  the  dead  body  of  the  Tem- 
plar— "  thus  Leoline  and  myself  are 
avenged  ! " 

"  And  thy  wife  1 "  said  Warbeck, 
pityingly. 

)  "  Fled — fled  with  a  hireling  page. 
It  is  well  !  she  was  not  worth  tht 
sword  that  was  once  belted  on — by 
Leoline."  ■* 

,      The  tradition,  dear  Gertrude,  pro- 

'  ceeds  to  tell  us  that  Otho,  though 
often  menaced  by  the  rude  justice  of 
the  day  for  the  death  of  the  Templar, 
defied  and  escaped  the  menace.  On 
the  very  night  of  his  revenge  a  long 
delirious  illness  seized  him ;  the 
generous  Warbeck  forgave,  forgot  all, 
save  that  he  had  been  once  conse- 
crated by  Leoline's  love.  He  tended 
him  through  his  sickness,  and  when 
he  recovered,  Otho  was  an  altered 
man.  He  forswore  the  comrades  he 
had  once  courted,  the  revels  he  had 
once  led.  The  halls  of  Sternfels  were 
desolate  as  those  of  Liebeastein.  The 
only  companion  (Jlho  sought  was 
Warbeck,    and    Warbeck    bore   with 

I  him.  They  had  no  topic  in  common, 
for  on  one  subject  Warbeck  at  least 
felt  too  deeply  ever  to  tnist  himself 
to  speak  ;  yet  did  a  strange  and  secret 
sympathy  re  unite  them.     They  had 

]  at  least  a  common  sorrow  ;  often  they 
were  .seen  wandering  together  by  the 
solitary  banks  of  the  river,  or  amidst 
the  woods,  without  apparently  inter- 
changing word  or  sign.  Otho  died 
first,  and  still  in  the  prime  of  youth  ; 
and  Warbeck  was  now  left  companion- 
less.  In  vain  the  imperial  court 
wooed  him  to  its  pleasures ;  in  vain 
the  camp  proffered  him  the  oblivion 
of  renown.     Ah  !  could  he  tear  him* 
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■elf  from  a  epot  where  morning  and 
night  he  could  see  afar,  amidst  the 
valley,  the  roof  that  sheltered  Leoline, 
and  on  which  every  copse,  every  turf, 
reminded  hiiu  of  former  days  ]  His 
solitary  life,  his  midnight  vigils, 
strange  scrolls  about  his  chamber, 
obtained  him  by  degrees  the  repute 
of  cultivaling  the  darker  arts;  and 
shunning,  he  became  shunned  by, 
all.  But  still  it  was  sweet  to  hear 
from  time  to  time  of  the  increasing 
sanctitj  of  her  in  whom  he  had 
treasured  up  his  last  thoughts  of 
earth.  She  it  was  who  healed  the 
«ick ;  she  it  was  who  relieved  the 
poo¥ ;  and  the  superstition  of  that 
age  brought  pilgrims  from  afar  to  the 
altars  that  she  served. 

Many  years  afterwards,  a  band  of 
lawless  robbers,  who,  ever  and  anon, 
broke  from  their  mountain  fastnesses 
to  pillage  and  to  desolate  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhine;  who  spared  neither 
sex  nor  age ;  neither  tovrer  nor  hut ; 
nor  even  the  houses  of  God  himself ; 
laid  waste  the  territories  round  Born- 
hofen,  and  demanded  treasure  from 
the  convent.  The  abbess,  of  the  bold 
lineage  of  Rudesheim,  refused  the 
sacrilegious  demand ;  the  convent 
was  stormed  ;  its  vassals  resisted ;  the 
robbers,  enured  to  slaughter,  won  the 


day ;  already  the  gates  were  forced, 
when  a  knight  at  the  head  of  a  small 
but  hardy  troop,  rushed  down  from 
the  mountain  side,  and  turned  the 
tide  of  the  fray.  Wherever  his  sword 
flashed,  fell  a  foe.  Wherever  his  war- 
cry  sounded,  was  a  space  of  dead  men 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  The  fight 
was  won ;  the  convent  saved ;  the 
abbess  and  the  sisterhood  came  forth 
to  bless  their  deliverer.  Laid  under 
an  aged  oak,  he  was  bleeding  fast  to 
death ;  his  head  was  bare  and  his 
locks  were  grey,  but  scarcely  yet  with 
years.  One  only  of  the  sisterhood 
recognised  tliat  majestic  face ;  one 
bathed  his  parched  lips  ;  one  held  his 
dying  hand;  and  in  Leoline's  presence 
passed  away  the  faithful  spirit  of  the 
last  lord  of  Liebensteiu  ! 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Gertrude,  through  her 
tears  ;  "  surely  you  must  have  altered 
the  facts, — surely — surely — it  must 
have  been  impossible  for  Leoline, 
with  a  woman's  heart,  to  have  loved 
Otho  more  than  Warbeck  1 " 

"  My  child,"  said  Vane,  "  so  think 
women  when  they  recul  a  tale  of  love, 
and  see  tlie  whole  heart  bared  before 
them  ;  but  not  so  act  they  in  real  life 
— when  they  see  only  the  surface  of 
character,  and  pierce  not  its  depths 
— until  it  is  too  late  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


TBI   IHXOETALITT    OF  THB  SODL. — A   OOMUOK   INCIDKNT   NOT    BEFORB  DE80RIBEIK 
TRBVTLTAH    AND    GEBTRDDB, 


The  day  now  grew  cool  as  it  waned 
to  its  decline,  and  the  breeze  came 
sharp  upon  the  delicate  frame  of  the 
sufferer.  They  resolved  lo  proceed 
no  further ;  and  as  they  carried  with 
them  attendants  and  baggage,  which 
rendered  their  route  almost  indepen- 
dent of  the  ordinary  accommodation, 
they  steered  for  the  opposite  shore, 
and  landed  at  a  village  beautifully 
sequestered  in  a  valley,  and  where 
thev  fortunately  obtained  a  lodging 
not  often  met  with  in  the  regions  of 
the  picturesque. 

When  Gertrude,  at  an  early  hour, 

retired  to  bed.  Vane    and   Du e 

fell  into  speculative  conversation  upon 
the  nature  of  man.  Vane's  philosophy 
was  of  a  quiet  and  passive  scepticism ; 
the  physician  dared  more  boldly,  and 
rushed  from  doubt  to  negation.  The 
attention  of  Trevylyan,  as  he  sat 
apart  and  musing,  was  arrested  in 
despite  of  himself.  He  listened  to  an 
argument  in  which  he  took  no  share ; 
but  which  suddenly  inspired  him 
with  an  interest  in  that  awful  subject 
which,  in  the  heat  of  youth  and  the 
occupations  of  the  world,  had  never 
been  so  prominently  called  forth 
before. 

"  What ! "  thought  he,  with  un- 
utterable anguish,  as  he  listened  to 
the  earnest  vehemence  of  the  French- 
man and  the  tranquil  as.sent  of  Vane ; 
"if  this  creed  were  indeed  true, — if 
there  be  no  other  world — Gertrude  is 
lost  to  me  eternally, —  through  the 
dread  gloom  of  death  there  would 
break  forth  no  star !  " 

That  is  a   peculiar  incident  that 


perhaps  occurs  to  us  all  at  times,  but 
which  1  have  never  found  e.xpressed 
in  books ; — viz.  to  hear  a  doubt  of 
futurity  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
the  present  is  most  overcast ;  and  to 
find  at  once  this  world  stripped  of  its 
delusion,  and  the  next  of  its  conso- 
lation. It  is  perhaps  for  others,  rather 
than  ourselves,  that  the  fond  heart 
requires  an  Hereafter.  The  tranquil 
rest,  the  shadow,  and  the  silence,  the 
mere  pause  of  the  wheel  of  life,  have 
no  terror  for  the  wise,  who  know  the 
due  value  of  the  world — 

"  After  tho  billows  of  a  stomiy  sea, 
Svreet  in  at  lu>t  the  haven  of  repose !  ** 

But  not  60  when  that  stillness  is  to 
divide  us  eternally  from  others ;  when 
those  we  have  loved  with  all  the  pas- 
sion, the  devotion,  the  watchful  sanc- 
tity of  the  weak  human  heart,  are  to 
exist  to  us  no  more ! — when,  after 
long  years  of  desertion  and  widowhood 
on  earth,  there  is  to  be  no  hope  of 
re-union  in  that  Invisible  beyond  the 
stars  ;  when  the  torch,  not  of  life  only, 
but  of  love,  is  to  be  quenched  in  the 
Dark  Fountain  ;  and  the  grave,  that 
we  would  fain  hope  is  the  great  re- 
storer of  broken  ties,  is  but  the  dumb 
seal  of  hopeless  —  utter — inexorable 
separation  !  And  it  is  this  thought — 
this  sentiment,  which  makes  religion 
out  of  woe,  and  teaches  belief  to  the 
mourning  heart,  that  in  the  gladness 
of  united  affections  felt  not  the  neces- 
sity of  a  heaven  !  To  how  many  is 
the  death  of  the  beloved,  the  parent 
of  faith  I 

Stung  by  his  thoughts  Trevylyan 
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rose  abniptly  and  stealing  from  the 
lowly  hostelry,  walked  forth  amidst 
the  serene  and  deepening  night ;  from 
the  window  of  Gertrude's  room  the 
light  streamed  calm  on  the  purple 
ail. 

With  uneven  steps  and  many  a 
pause,  he  paced  to  and  fro  beneath 
the  window,  and  gave  the  rein  to  his 
thoughts.  How  intensely  he  felt  the 
ALL  that  Gertrude  was  to  him  !  how 
bitterly  he  foresaw  the  change  in  his 
lot  and  character  that  her  death  would 
work  out !  For  who  that  met  him  in 
later  years  ever  dreamed  that  emo- 
tions so  soft,  and  yet  so  ardent,  had 
visited  one  so  stern]  Who  could  have 
believed  that  time  was,  when  the 
polished  and  cold  Trevjlyan  had  kept 
the  vigils  he  now  held  below  the  cham- 
ber of  one  so  little  like  himself  as 
Gertrude,  in  that  remote  and  solitary 
hamlet ;  shut  in  by  the  haunted  moun- 
tains of  the  Rhine,  and  beneath  the 
moonlight  of  the  romantic  North  1 

While  thus  engaged,  the  light  in 
Gertrude's  room  was  suddenly  extin- 
guished ;  it  is  impossible  to  express 
howmuchthat  trivial  incident  affected 
him  !  It  was  like  an  emblem  of  what 
was  to  come  ;  the  light  had  been  the 
only  evidence  of  life  that  broke  upon 
that  hour,  and  he  was  now  left  alone 
with  the  shades  of  night.  Was  not 
this  like  the  herald  of  Gertrude's  own 
death ;  the  extinction  of  the  only 
living  ray  that  broke  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  the  world  ] 

His  anguish,  his  presentiment  of 
utter  desolation,  increased.  He 
groaned  aloud ;  he  dashed  his  clenched 
hand  to  his  breast — large  and  cold 
drops  of  agony  stole  down  his  brow. 
"  Father  "  ho  exclaimed  with  a  strug- 


gling voice,  "  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me  !  Smite  my  ambition  to  the  root ; 
curse  me  with  poverty,  shame,  and 
bodily  disease  ;  but  leave  me  this  one 
solace,  this  one  companion  of  my 
fate ! " 

At  this  moment  Gertrude's  window 
opened  gently,  and  he  heard  her 
accents  steal  soothingly  upon  his  ear. 

"  Is  not  that  your  voice,  Albert  1 " 
said  she,  softly.  "  I  heard  it  just  as 
I  laid  down  to  rest,  and  could  not 
sleep  while  you  were  thus  exposed  to 
the  damp  night  air.  You  do  not 
answer ;  surely  it  is  your  voice  :  when 
did  I  mistake  it  for  anotner'sV 

Mastering  with  a  violent  effort  his 
emotions,  Trevylyan  answered,  with 
a  sort  of  convulsive  gaiety — 

"  Why  come  to  these  shores,  dear 
Gertrude,  unless  you  are  honoured 
with  the  chivalry  that  belongs  to 
them  ?  What  wind,  what  blight,  can 
harm  me  while  within  the  circle  of 
j'our  presence;  and  what  sleep  can 
bring  me  dreams  so  dear  as  the 
waking  thought  of  j'oul" 

"  It  is  cold,"  said  Gertrude,  shiver- 
ing ;  "  come  in,  dear  Albert,  I  beseech 
you,  and  I  will  thank  you  to-morrow." 
Gertrude's  voice  was  choked  by  the 
hectic  cough,  that  went  like  an  arrow 
to  Trevylyan's  heart ;  and  he  felt  that 
in  her  anxiety  for  him  she  was  now 
exposing  her  own  frame  to  the  un- 
wholesome night. 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  hurried 
within  the  house  ;  and  when  the  grey 
light  of  morn  broke  upon  his  gloomy 
features,  haggard  from  the  want  of 
sleep,  it  might  have  seemed,  in  that 
dim  eye  and  fast-sinking  cheek,  as  if 
the  lovers  were  not  to  be  divided — 
even  by  death  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


in     WHICH    THE    READER    WILL    jaSARN    HOW    THE    FAIRIES    WERE    RECEIVED    BY 

THE    80VEREI0NS    OP    THE    MINES. THE    COMPLAINT    OP   THE    LAST    OK   THE 

FAUNS. THE   RED    HUNTSMAN. THE   STORM. DEATH. 


Ik  the  deep  valley  of  Ehrenthal,  the 
matal  kings — the  Prince  of  the  Silver 
Palaces,  the  Gnome  ilonarch  of  the 
dull  Lead  Mine,  the  President  of  the 
Copper  United  States,  held  a  court  to 
receive  the  fairy  wanderers  from  the 
island  of  Nonnewerth. 

The  prince  was  there,  in  a  gallant 
hunting  suit  of  oak  leaves,  in  honour 
to  England ;  and  wore  a  profusion  of 
fairy  orders,  which  had  been  instituted 
from  time  to  time,  in  honour  of  the 
human  poets  that  had  celebrated  the 
spiritual  and  ethereal  tribes.  Chief 
of  these,  sweet  Dreamer  of  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  was  the  badge 
crystallised  from  the  dews  that  rose 
above  the  whispering  reeds  of  Avon, 
on  the  night  of  thy  birth — the  great 
epoch  of  the  intellectual  world  !  Nor 
wert  thou,  0  beloved  Musaeus !  nor 
thou,  dim-dreaming  Ticck !  uor  were 
ye,  the  wild  imaginer  of  the  bright- 
haired  Undine,  and  the  wayward 
spirit  that  invoked  for  the  gloomy 
Manfred  the  Witch  of  the  breathless 
Alps,  and  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air! 
— nor  were  ye  without  the  honours  of 
fairy  homage '.  Your  memory  may 
fade  from  the  heart  of  man,  and  the 
spells  of  new  enchanters  may  succeed 
to  the  charm  you  once  wove  over  the 
face  of  the  common  world ;  but  still 
in  the  green  knolls  of  the  haunted 
valley  and  the  deep  shade  of  forests, 
and  the  starred  palaces  of  air,  ye  are 
honoured  by  the  beings  of  your 
dreams,  as  demigods  and  kings !  Your 
graves  are  tended  by  invisible  hands, 
and    the   places  of   your  birth    arc 


hallowed  by  no  perishable  wor- 
ship. 

Even  as  I  write;*  far  away  amidst 
the  hills  of  Scotland,  and  by  the 
forest  thou  hast  clothed  with  immor- 
tal verdure ;  thou,  the  wakcr  of  "  the 
Harp  by  lone  Glenfillan's  spring,"  art 
passing  from  the  earth  which  thou 
hast  "  painted  with  delight."  And, 
such  are  the  chances  of  mortid  fame, 
our  children's  children  may  raiso  new 
idols  on  the  site  of  thy  holy  altar,  and 
cavil  where  their  sires  adored ;  but 
for  thee  the  mermaid  of  the  ocean 
shall  wail  in  her  coral  caves  ;  and  the 
sprite  that  lives  in  the  waterfalls  shall 
mourn !  Stranire  shapes  shall  hew 
thy  monument  in  the  recesses  of  the 
lonely  rocks;  ever  by  moonlight  shall 
the  fairies  pause  from  their  roundel 
when  some  wild  note  of  their  min- 
strelsy reminds  them  of  thine  own ; — 
ceasing  from  their  revelries,  to  weep 
for  the  silence  of  that  mighty  lyre, 
which  breathed  alike  a  revelation  of 
the  mysteries  of  spirits  and  of  men  ! 

The  King  of  the  Silver  Mines  sat  in 
a  cavern  in  the  valley,  through  whicli 
th«  moonlight  pierced  its  way  and 
slept  in  shadow  on  the  soil  shining 
with  metals  wrought  into  unnum- 
bered shapes;  and  below  him,  on  a 
humbler  throne,  \^nin  a  grey  beard 
and  downca.st  eye,  sat  the  aged  King 
of  the  Dwarfs  that  preside  over  the 
dull  realms  of  lead,  and  inspire  the 

*  It  was  just  at  the  time  the  author  was 
finishing  this  work  that  the  great  inaBter  of 
his  art  was  drawing  to  tlie  close  of  hiu 
career. 
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verse  of ,  and  the  prose  of ! 

And  there  too  a  fantastic  household 
elf,  was  the  President  of  the  Copper 
Republic — a  spirit  that  loves  economy 
and  the  Uses,  and  smiles  sparely  on 
the  Heautiful.  But,  in  the  centre  of 
the  cave,  upon  beds  of  the  softest 
mosses,  the  untrodden  growth  of  ages, 
reclined  the  fairj-  visitors— Nympha- 
lin  seated  bj'  her  betrothed.  And 
round  the  walls  of  the  cave  were 
dwarf  attendants  on  the  sovereigns  of 
the  metals,  of  a  thousand  odd  shapes 
and  fantastic  garments.  On  the 
abrupt  ledges  of  the  rocks  the  bats, 
charmed  to  stillness  but  not  sleep, 
clustered  thickly,  watching  the  scene 
with  fixed  and  amazed  eyes ;  and  one 
old  grey  owl,  the  favourite  of  the 
witch  of  the  vallej',  sat  blinking  in  a 
corner,  listening  with  all  her  might 
that  she  might  bring  home  the  scandal 
to  her  mistress. 

"  And  tell  me,  Prince  of  the  Rhine- 
Island  Fays,"  said  the  King  of  the 
Silver  Alines,  "  for  thou  art  a  traveller, 
and  a  fairy  that  hath  seen  much,  how 
go  men's  aft'airs  in  the  upper  world  ? 
As  to  ourself,  we  live  here  in  a  stupid 
splendour,  and  only  hear  the  news  of 
tlie  day  when  our  brother  of  lead  paj's 
a  visit  to  the  English  printing-press, 
or  the  President  of  Copper  goes  to 
look  at  his  improvements  in  steam- 
engines." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Fayzenheim,  pre- 
paring to  speak,  like  ^Eneas  in  the 
Carthaginian  court;  "indeed,  your 
majesty,  I  know  not  much  that  will 
interest  you  in  the  present  aspect  of 
morUil  all'airs,  except  that  you  are 
quite  as  much  honoured  at  this  day 
a.-;  when  the  Roman  conqueror  bent 
his  knee  to  you  among  the  mountains 
of  Taunus ;  and  a  vast  number  of 
little  round  subjects  of  yours  are  con- 
stantly carried  about  by  the  rich,  and 
pined  after  with  hopeless  adoration 
by  the  poor.  But,  begging  your  ma- 
jesty's pardon,  may  I  ask  what  has 
become  of  your  cousio,  the  King  of 


the  Golden  Mines  1  I  know  very  well 
that  he  has  no  dominion  in  these  val- 
leys, and  do  not  therefore  wonder  at 
his  absence  from  your  court  this 
night ;  but  I  see  so  little  of  his  sub- 
jects on  earth  that  I  should  fear  his 
empire  was  well  nigh  at  an  end,  if  I  did 
not  recognise  everywhere  the  most 
servile  homage  paid  to  a  power  now 
become  almost  invisible." 

The  King  of  the  Silver  Mines 
fetched  a  deep  sigh.  "Alas,  prince," 
said  he,  "  too  well  do  you  divine  the 
expiration  of  my  cousin's  empire.  So 
many  of  his  subjects  have  from  time 
to  time  gone  forth  to  the  world, 
pressed  into  military  service  and 
never  returning,  that  his  kingdom  is 
nearly  depopulated.  And  he  lives  far 
off  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  in 
a  state  of  melancholy  seclusion ;  the 
age  of  gold  has  passed,  the  age  of 
paper  has  commenced." 

"  Paper,"  said  Nymphalin,  who  was 
still  somewhat  of  a  precieuse;  "  paper 
isa  wonderful  thing.  What  pretty  books 
the  human  people  write  upon  it !  " 

"  Ah  !  that 's  what  I  design  to  con- 
vey," said  the  silver  king.  "  It  is  the 
age  less  of  paper  money  than  paper 
government :  the  press  is  the  true 
bank."  The  lord  treasurer  of  the 
English  fairies  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
the  word  "  bank."  For  he  was  the 
Attwood  of  the  fairies :  he  had  a 
favourite  plan  of  making  money  out  of 
bulrushes,  and  had  written  four  large 
bees'- wings  full  upon  the  true  nature 
of  capital. 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  a 
sudden  sound  as  of  some  rustic  and 
rude  music  broke  along  the  air,  and 
closing  its  wild  burden,  they  heard 
the  following  song : — 

THE    COMPLAINT    OF    THE  LAST 
FAUN. 


The  moon  on  the  Latmos  mountain 

Her  pining  vigil  keeps; 
Ami  ever  the  silver  fountiiin 

In  the  Dorian  valley  weeps. 
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But  gone  are  Endjmion's  dreams ; — 

And  the  crystal  lymph 

bewails  tlie  nymph 
Whose  beauty  sleeked  the  Etreams  I 


Round  Arcady's  oak,  its  green 

The  Bromiiin  ivy  weaves; 
But  no  more  is  the  t^atyr  seen 

Laughing  out  from  the  glossy  leaves- 
Hushed  is  the  Lycian  lute. 

Still  grows  the  seed 

Of  the  McenaU-  reed. 
But  the  pipe  of  Pan  is  mute ! 

III. 
The  leaves  in  the  noon-day  quiver  ;  — 

The  vini's  on  the  mountains  wave  ; — 
And  Tiber  rolls  his  river 

As  fresh  by  the  Sylvan's  cave  ; 
But  my  brothers  are  dead  and  gone; 

And  far  away 

From  their  graves  I  stray. 
And  dream  of  the  Past  alone  t 


And  the  sun  of  the  north  is  chill ; — 

And  keen  is  the  northern  gale  ; — 
Alas  for  tlie  song  on  the  Argive  hill ; 

And  the  dance  in  the  Cretan  vale! — 
The  youth  of  the  eartli  is  o'er, 

And  its  breast  is  rife 

With  the  teeming  life 
Of  the  golden  Tribes  no  more ! 


My  race  are  more  blest  than  I, 

Asleep  in  their  distant  bid  ; 
'Twere  better,  be  sure,  to  die 

Than  to  mourn  for  the  buried  Dead  ; — 
To  rove  by  the  stranger  streams. 

At  dusk  and  dawn 

A  lonely  faun, 
The  last  of  the  Grecian's  dreams. 

As  the  song  ended  a  shadow  crossed 
the  moonlight,  that  lay  white  and 
lustrous  before  the  aperture  of  the 
cavern ;  and  Nymptialin,  looking  up, 
beheld  a  graceful,  yet  grotesque  figure 
standing  on  the  sward  without,  and 
gazing  on  the  group  in  the  cave.  It 
was  a  shagg}-  form,  with  a  goat's  legs 
and  ears ;  but  the  rest  of  its  body, 
and  the  height  of  the  stature,  like  a 
man's.  An  arch,  pleasant,  yet  mali- 
cious smile,  played  about  its  lips ;  and 
in  its  hand  it  held  the  pastoral  pipe 


of  which   poets   have  sung ;  —  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  sing  to  it! 

"  And  who  art  thou  ] "  said  Fayzen- 
heim,  with  the  air  of  a  hero. 

"  I  am  the  last  lingering  wandere" 
of  the  race  which  the  Komans  wor- 
shipjied :  hither  I  followed  their 
victorious  steps,  and  in  these  green 
hollows  have  I  remained.  Sometimes 
in  the  still  noon,  when  the  leaves  of 
spring  bud  upon  the  whispering 
woods,  I  peer  forth  from  my  rock}' 
lair,  and  startle  the  peasant  with  my 
strange  voice  and  stranger  shape. 
Then  goes  he  home,  and  puzzles  his 
thick  brain  with  mopes  and  fancies, 
till  at  length  he  imagines  me,  the 
creature  of  the  south !  one  of  his 
northern  demons,  and  his  poets  adapt 
the  apparition  to  their  barbarous 
lines." 

"  Ho ! "  quoth  the  silver  king, 
"surely  thou  art  the  origin  of  the 
fabled  Satan  of  the  cowled  men  living 
whilome  in  yonder  ruins,  with  its 
horns  and  goatish  limbs :  and  the 
harmless  faun  has  been  made  the 
figuration  of  the  most  implacable  of 
fiends.  But  why,  0  wanderer  of  the 
south  !  lingerest  thou  in  these  foreign 
dells  1  Why  returnest  thou  not  to  the 
bi-forked  hilltop  of  old  Parnassus,  or 
the  wastes  around  the  yellow  course  of 
I  the  Tiber  V 

"  Jly  brethren  are  no  more,"  said 
the  poor  faun;  "and  the  very  faith 
]  that  left  us  sacred  and  unharmed  is 
'  departed.  But  here  all  the  spirits  not 
of  mortality  are  still  honoured;  and  I 
wander,  mourning  for  Silenus ;  though 
amidst  the  vines  that  should  console 
me  for  his  loss." 

"  Thou  hast  known  great  beings  in 
thy  day,"  said  the  leaden  king,  who 
loved  the  philosophy  of  a  truism  (and 
the  history  of  whose  inspirations  I 
shall  one  day  write). 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  faun,  "  my 
birth  was  amidst  the  freshness  of  the 
world  when  the  flush  of  the  universal 
life  coloured  aU  things  with  divinity; 


Hi 
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when  not  a  tree  but  had  its  Dryad — 
not  a  fountain  that  was  without  its 
Nympli.  1  sat  by  the  grey  throne  of 
Saturn,  in  his  old  age,  ere  yet  he  was 
discrowned  (for  he  was  no  visionary 
ideal,  but  the  arch  monarch  of  the 
pastoral  age) :  and  heard  from  his  lips 
the  history  of  the  ATOrld's  birth. 
But  those  times  are  gone  for  ever — 
they  have  left  harsh  successors." 

"  It  is  the  age  of  paper,"  muttered 
the  lord  treasurer,  shaking  his  head. 

"  What  ho,  for  a  dance  '. "  cried 
Fayzenheim,  too  royal  for  moralities, 
and  he  whirled  the  beautiful  Nym- 
phalin  into  a  waltz.  Then  forth  issued 
the  fairies,  and  out  went  the  dwarfs. 
And  the  faun  leaning  against  an  aged 
elm,  ere  yet  the  midnight  waned,  the 
elves  danced  their  charmed  round  to 
the  antique  minstrelsy  of  his  pipe — 
the  minstrelsy  of  the  Grecian  world ! 

"  Hast  thou  seen  yet,  my  Nympha- 
lin,"  said  Fayzenheim,  in  the  pauses 
of  the  dance,  "the  recess  of  the 
Hartz,  and  the  red  form  of  its  mighty 
hunter  I " 

"It  is  a  fearful  sight,"  answered 
Nymphalin  :  "but  with  thee  I  should 
not  fear." 

"  Away  then,"  cried  Fayzenheim ; 
"  let  us  away,  at  the  first  cock-crow, 
into  those  shaggy  dells,  for,  there,  is 
no  need  of  night  to  conceal  us,  and 
the  unwitnessed  blush  of  morn,  or  the 
drearj-  silence  of  noon,  is  no  less  than 
the  moon's  reign,  the  season  for  the 
sports  of  the  superhuman  tribes." 

Nyniphalin,  charmed  with  the  pro- 
posal, readily  assented,  and  at  the  last 
hour  of  niglit,  bestriding  the  star- 
beams  of  th(;  ni;iny-titled  Friga,  away 
sped  the  fairy  cavalcade  to  the  gloom 
of  the  mystic  Hartz. 

Fain  would  I  relate  the  manner  of 
their  arrival  in  the  thick  recesses  of 
the  forest;  how  they  found  the  lied 
Hunter  seated  on  a  fallen  pine  beside 
a  wide  chasm  in  the  earth,  with  the 
arching  bouglis  of  the  wizard  oak 
wreathing  above  his  head  as  a  canopy. 


and  his  bow  and  spear  lying  idle  at 
his  feet.  Fain  would  I  tell  of  the 
reception  which  he  deigned  to  the 
fairies,  and  how  he  told  them  of  his 
ancient  victories  over  man ;  how  he 
chafed  at  the  gathering  invasions  of 
his  realm;  and  how  joyously  he  gloated 
of  some  great  convulsion*  in  the 
northern  states,  which,  rapt  into  moody 
reveries  in  those  solitary  woods,  the 
tierce  demon  broodingly  foresaw.  All 
these  fivin  would  I  narrate,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  Rhine,  and  my  story 
will  not  brook  the  delay.  While  thus 
conversing  with  the  fiend,  noon  had 
crept  on  and  the  sky  had  become 
overcast  and  lowering ;  the  giant  trees 
waved  gustily  to  and  fro,  and  the  low 
gatherings  of  the  thunder  announced 
the  approaching  storm.  Then  the 
hunter  rose  and  stretched  his  mighty 
limbs,  and  seizing  his  spear,  he  strode 
rapidly  into  the  forest  to  meet  the 
things  of  his  own  tribe  that  the  tem- 
pest wakes  from  their  rugged  lair. 

A  sudden  recollection  broke  upon 
Nymphalin.  "  Alas,  alas ! "  she  cried, 
WTinging  her  hands ;  "  What  have  I 
done !  In  journeying  hither  with  thee, 
I  have  forgotten  my  office.  I  have 
neglected  my  watch  over  the  elements, 
and  my  human  charge  is  at  this  hour, 
perhaps,  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
storm." 

"  Cheer  thee,  my  Nyniphalin,"  said 
the  prince,  "  we  will  lay  the  tempest ;" 
and  he  waved  his  sword  and  muttered 
the  charms  which  curb  the  winds  and 
roll  back  the  marching  thunder:  but 
for  once  the  tempest  ceased  not  at  his 
spells;  and  now,  as  the  fairies  sped 
along  the  troub^cd  air,  a  pale  and 
beautiful  form  met  them  by  the  way, 
and  the  fairies  paused  and  trembled. 
For  the  power  of  that  Shape  could 
vanquish  even  them.  It  was  the  form 
of  a  Female,  with  golden  hair,  crowned 
with  a  chaplet  of  withered  leaves ;  her 
bosoms,  of  an  exceeding  beauty,  lay 

*  Which  has  como  to  pass.    184* 
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bare  to  tlie  wind,  and  an  infant  was 
clasped  l>el«eou  them,  hushed  into  a 
sleep  so  still,  that  neither  tlic  roar  of 
tlic  tiiunder,  nor  the  livid  lightning 
flashing  from  cloud  to  cloud,  could 
even  ruffle,  much  less  arouse,  the 
elumlierer.  And  the  face  of  the 
Female  was  unutteraltly  calm  and  sweet 
(though  with  a  something  of  severe), 
there  was  no  line  nor  wrinkle  in  her 
laiele.-3  brow;  care  never  wrote  its 
defacing  characters  upon  that  ever- 
lasting beauty.  It  knew  no  sorrow 
or  change;  ghostdike  and  shadowy 
floated  on  that  Shape  through  the 
abyss  of  Time,  governing  the  world 
with  an  unquestioned  and  noiseless 
sway.  And  the  children  of  the  green 
solitudes  of  the  earth,  the  lovely 
fairies  of  my  tale,  shuddered  as  they 
gazed  and  recognised — the  form   of 

DEATH  ! 

DEATH  VINDICATED. 
"  And  why,"  said  the  beautiful 
Shape,  ^vith  a  voice  soft  as  the  last  sighs 
of  a  dying  babe ;  "  why  trouble  ye  the 
air  with  spells]  mine  is  the  hour  and 
the  empire,  and  the  storm  is  the 
creature  of  my  power.  Far  yonder  to 
the  west  it  sweeps  over  the  sea,  and 
the  ship  ceases  to  vex  the  waves;  it 
smites  the  forest  and  the  destined 
tree,  torn  from  its  roots,  feels  the 
winter  strip  the  gladness  from  its 
koughs  no  more !  The  roar  of  the 
ilements  is    the    herald    of   eternal 


stillness  to  their  victims;  and  they 
who  hear  the  progress  of  my  power 
idly  shudder  at  the  coming  of  peace. 
And  thou,  O  tender  daughter  of  the 
faery  kings !  why  grievest  thou  at  a 
mortal's  doom  ?  Knowest  thou  not 
that  sorrow  cometh  with  yeare,  and 
that  to  live  is  to  mourn]  Blessed  is 
the  flower  that,  nipped  in  its  early 
spring,  feels  not  the  blast  that  one  by 
one  scatters  its  blossoms  around  it, 
and  leaves  but  the  barren  stem. 
Blessed  are  the  young  whom  I  clasp 
to  my  breast,  and  lull  into  the  sleep 
which  the  storm  cannot  break,  nor 
the  morrow  arouse  to  sorrow  or  to 
toil.  The  heart  that  is  stilled  in  the 
bloom  of  its  first  emotions, — that 
turns  with  its  last  throb  to  the  eye  of 
love,  as  yet  unlearned  in  the  possi- 
bility of  change, — has  exhausted 
already  the  wine  of  life,  and  is  saved 
only  from  the  lees.  As  the  mother 
soothes  to  sleep  the  wail  of  her 
troubled  child,  I  open  my  arms  to  the 
vexed  spirit.,  and  my  bosom  cradles 
the  unquiet  to  repose  I " 


The  fairies  answered  not,  for  a  chill 
and  a  fear  lay  over  them,  and  the 
Shape  glided  on ;  ever  as  it  passed 
away  through  the  veiling  clouds  they 
heard  its  low  voice  singing  amidst  the 
roar  of  the  storm,  as  the  dirge  of  the 
water-sprite  over  the  vessel  it  hath 
lured  into  the  whirlpool  or  the 
shoals. 
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Our  party  continued  their  voyage  the 
next  (lay,  which  was  less  bright  than 
any  they  had  yet  experienced.  The 
clouds  swept  on  dull  and  heavy, 
suffering  the  sun  only  to  break  forth 
at  scattered  intervals ;  thej-  wound 
round  the  curving  bay  which  the 
I'hine  forms  in  that  part  of  its  course ; 
and  gazed  upon  the  ruins  of  Thurm- 
berg  with  the  rich  gardens  that  skirt 
the  banks  below.  The  last  time 
Trevylyan  had  seen  those  ruins  soaring 
against  the  sky,  the  green  foliage  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  the  quiet 
village  sequestered  beneath,  glassing 
\ln  roofs  and  solitary  tower  upon  the 
wave,  it  had  been  with  a  gay  summer 
troop  of  light  friends,  who  had  paused 
on  the  opposite  shore  during  the  heats 
of  noon,  and,  over  wine  and  fruits, 
had  mimicked  the  groups  of  Boccaccio, 
and  intermingled  the  lute,  the  jest, 
the  momentary  love,  and  the  laughing 
tale. 

What  a  difference  now  in  his 
thoughts — in  the  object  of  the  voyage 
— in  his  present  companions !  The 
feet  of  years  fall  noiseless ;  we  heed, 
we  note  them  not,  till  tracking  the 
same  course  we  passed  long  since,  we 
arc  startled  to  find  how  deep  the 
impression  they  leave  behind.  To 
revisit  the  scenes  of  our  youth  is  to 
commune  with  the  ghost  of  our- 
selves. 

At  this  time  the  clouds  gathered 
rapidly  along  the  heavens,  and  they 
were  startled  by  the  first  peal  of  the 
thunder.    Sudden  and  swift  came  on 


the  storm,  and  Trevylyan  trembled  as 
he  covered  Gertrude's  form  with  the 
rude  boat-cloaks  they  had  brought 
with  them ;  the  small  vessel  began  to 
rock  wildly  to  and  fro  upon  the 
waters.  High  above  them  rose  the 
vast  dismantled  Ruins  of  Rheinfels, 
the  lightning  darting  through  its  shat- 
tered casements  and  broken  arches, 
and  brightening  the  gloomy  trees  that 
here  and  there  clothed  the  rocks,  and 
tossed  to  the  angry  wind.  Swift 
wheeled  the  water  birds  over  the 
river,  dipping  their  plumage  in  the 
white  foam,  and  uttering  their  dis- 
cordant screams.  A  storm  upon  the 
Rhine  has  a  grandeur  it  is  in  vain  to 
paint.  Its  rocks,  its  foliage,  the 
feudal  ruins  that  everywhere  rise 
from  the  lofty  heights — speaking  in 
characters  of  stern  decay  of  many  a 
former  battle  against  time  and  tem- 
pest ;  the  broad  and  rapid  course  of 
the  legendary  river,  all  harmonise 
with  the  elementary  strife ;  and  you 
feel  that  to  see  the  Rhine  only  in  the 
sunsliine  is  to  be  unconscious  of  its 
most  majestic  aspects.  What  baronial 
war  had  those  ruins  witnessed  !  From 
the  rapine  of  the  lordly  tyrant  of  tliosc 
battlements  rose  the  first  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine — the  great  strife 
between  the  new  time  and  the  old — 
the  town  and  the  castle — the  citizen 
and  the  chief.  Grey  and  stern  those 
ruins  breasted  the  storm — a  type  of  tha 
antique  opinion  which  once  manne* 
them  with  armed  serfs;  and,  yet  ii 
ruins  and   decay,   appeals  from   th 
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victorious  freedom  it  may  no  longer 
resist ! 

Clasped  in  -Trevyiyan's  guardian 
arms,  and  her  h&ul  pillowed  on  his 
breast,  Gertrude  felt  nothing  of  the 
storm  Kive  its  grandeur;  and  Trevyl- 
van's  voice  whispered  cheer  and 
courage  to  her  car.  She  answered  by 
a  smile,  and  a  sigli,  but  not  of  pain. 
In  the  convulsions  of  nature  we 
forget  our  own  separate  existence,  our 
schemes,  our  projects,  our  fears ;  our 
dreams  vanish  back  into  their  cells. 
One  passion  only  the  storm  quells 
not,  and  the  presence  of  Love  mingles 
with  the  voice  of  the  fiercest  storms, 
as  with  the  whispers  of  the  southern 
«ind.  So  she  felt,  as  they  were  thus 
drawn  close  together,  and  as  she  strove 
to  smile  away  the  anxious  terror  from 
Trevylyan's  gaze — a  security,  a  de- 
light: for  peril  is  sweet  even  to  the 
fears  of  woman,  when  it  impresses 
upon  her  yet  more  vividly  that  she  is 
beloved. 

"  A  moment  more  and  we  reach  the 
land,"  murmured  Trevylyan. 

"  I  wish  it  not,"  answered  Gertrude, 
softly.  But  ere  they  got  into  St.  Goar 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and 
even  the  thick  coverings  round  Ger- 
trude's form  were  not  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  it.  Wet  and  dripping 
she  reached  the  inn :  but  not  then, 
nor  for  some  days,  was  she  sensible  of 
the  shock  her  decaying  health  had 
received. 

The  storm  lasted  but  a  few  hours, 
and  the  sun  afterwards  broke  forth  so 
brightly,  and  the  stream  looked  so 
inviting,  that  they  yielded  to  Ger- 
trude's earnest  wish,  and,  taking  a 
larger  vessel,  continued  their  course ; 
they  passed  along  the  narrow  and 
dangerous  defile  of  the  Gewirre,  and 
the  fearful  whirlpool  of  the  "  Bank  ;" 
and  on  the  shore  to  the  left  the  enor- 
mous rock  of  Lurlei  rose,  huge  and 
shapeless,  on  their  gaze.  In  this 
place  is  a  singular  echo,  and  one  of 
the  boatmen  wound  a  hora.  which 
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produced  an  almustsupernatural  music 
— 80  wild,  loud,  and  oft  reverberated 
was  its  sound. 

The  river  now  curved  along  in  a 
narrow  and  deep  channel  amongst 
rugged  steeps,  on  which  the  westering 
sun  cast  long  and  uncouth  shadows : 
and  here  the  hermit,  from  whoso 
sacred  name  the  town  of  St.  Goar 
derived  its  own,  fixed  his  abode  and 
preached  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 
"  There  was  a  certain  vastness  of 
mind,"  said  Vane,  "  in  the  adoptioa 
of  utter  solitude,  in  which  the  first 
enthusiasts  of  our  religion  indulged. 
The  remote  desert,  the  solitary  rock, 
the  rude  dwelling  hollowed  from  tho 
cave,  the  eternal  commune  with  their 
own  hearts,  with  nature,  and  their 
dreams  of  God,  all  make  a  picture  of 
severe  and  preterhuman  grandeur. 
Say  what  we  will  of  the  necessity  and 
charm  of  social  life,  there  is  a  great- 
ness about  man  when  he  dispenses 
with  mankind." 

"  As    to    that,"     said    Du e, 

shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  there  was 
probably  very  good  wine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  females'  eyes  about 
Oberwesel  are  singularly  blue." 

They  now  approached  Oberwesel, 
another  of  the  once  imperial  towns, 
and  behind  it  beheld  the  remains  of 
the  castle  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
Schomberg :  the  ancestors  of  the  old 
hero  of  the  Boyne.  A  little  further 
on,  from  the  opposite  shore,  the  castle 
of  Gutenfels  rose  above  the  busy  town 
of  Kaub. 

"  Another  of  those  scenes,"  said 
Trevylyan,  "  celebrated  equally  by 
love  and  glory,  for  the  castle's  name 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  beautiful 
ladye  of  an  emperor's  passion ;  and 
below,  upon  a  ridge  in  the  steep, 
the  great  Gustavus  issued  forth  hih 
command  to  begin  battle  with  the 
Spaniards." 

"  It  looks  peaceful  enough  now," 
said  Vane,  pointing  to  the  craft  that 
lay  along  the  stream,  and  the  green 
10 
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trees  drooping  over  a  curve  iu  the 
bank.  Beyond,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Btn-uui  itself,  stanils  the  lonely  castle 
of  I'faizgrafenstein,  sadly  memoi-able 
as  a  prison  to  the  more  distinguished 
of  criminals.  How  many  pining  eyes 
may  have  turned  from  those  case- 
ments to  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the 
free  shore  ;  how  many  indignant 
hearts  have  nursed  the  deep  cunses 
of  hate  in  the  dungeons  below,  and 
longeil  for  the  wave  that  dashed 
agiiinst  the  grey  walls  to  force  its 
way  within  and  set  them  free ! 

Here    the    Khine    seems     utterly 
bounded,  shrunk   into   one  of  those 


delusive  lakes  into  which  it  so  fre 
quently  seems  to  change  its  course 
and  as  you  proceed,,  it  is  as  if  the 
waters  were  silently  overflowing  their 
channel  and  forcing  their  way  inta 
the  clefts  of  the  mountain  shore 
Passing  the  Werth  Island  on  one  side, 
and  the  castle  of  Stahleck  on  the 
other,  our  voyagers  arrived  at  Bacha- 
rach,  which,  associating  the  feudal 
recollections  with  the  classic,  takes  its 
name  from  the  god  of  the  vine ;  and 

as  Du e   declared  with   peculiar 

emphasis,  quafling  a  large  goblet  of 
the  peculiar  liquor,  "richly  deserves 
the  honour !" 
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The  next  day  they  again  resumed 
their  voyage,  and  Gertrude's  spirits 
were  more  cheerful  than  usual :  the 
air  seemed  to  her  lighter,  and  she 
breathed  with  a  less  painful  eifort ; 
once  more  hope  entered  the  breast  of 
Trevylyan  ;  and,  as  the  vessel  bounded 
on,  their  conversation  was  steeped  in 
no  sombre  hues.  When  Gertrude's 
health  permitted,  no  temper  was  so 
gay,  yet  so  gently  gay,  as  hers ;  and 
now  the  naive  sportiveness  of  her 
remarks  called  a  smile  to  the  placid 
lip  of  Vane,  anil  smoothed  the  anxious 
front   of  Trevylyan   himself;    as   for 

L>u e,  who  had  much  of  the  boon 

companion  beneath  his  professional 
gravity,  he  broke  out  every  now  and 
tiien  into  snatches  of  French  songs 
and  drinkiii!,'  ploes,  which  he  declared 
wen;  the  result  of  the  air  of  Bacharach. 
Thus  conversing,  the  ruins  of  Fursten- 
berg,  and  the  echoing  vale  of  Khein- 


deibach,  glided  past  their  sail.  Then 
the  old  town  of  Lorch,  on  the  opposite 
bank  (where  the  red  wine  is  said  first 
to  have  been  made),  with  the  green 
island  before  it  in  the  water.  Winding 
round,  the  stream  showed  castle  upon 
castle  alike  in  ruins,  and  built  alike 
upon  scarce  accessible  steeps.  Then 
came  the  chapel  of  St.  Clements,  and 
the  opposing  village  of  Asmanns- 
hausen ;  the  lofty  llossell,  built  at  the 
extremest  verge  of  the  cliff;  and  now 
the  tower  of  Hatto,  celebrated  by 
Southey's  ballad  ;  and  the  ancient 
town  of  Bingen.  Here  they  paused 
awhile  from  their  voyage,  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  more  minutely  the 
Rheingau,  or  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

It  must  occur  to  everj'  one  of  my 
readers  that,  in  undertaking,  as  now, 
in  these  passages  in  the  history  of 
Trevylyan,  scarcely  so  much  a  tale  as 
an  episode  in  real  life,  it  is  very  difli- 
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cult  to  ofTer  anj-  interest  save  of  the 
most  simple  and  unexciting  kind.  It 
is  true  that  to  Trevylyan  every  day, 
every  hour,  had  its  incident ;  but 
what  are  those  incidents  to  others? 
A  cloud  in  the  sky ;  a  smile  from  the 
lip  of  Gertrude ;  these  were  to  him 
far  more  full  of  events  than  had  been 
the  most  varied  scenes  of  his  former 
adventurous  career;  but  the  history 
of  the  heart  is  not  easily  translated 
into  language ;  and  the  world  will  not 
readily  pause  from  its  business  to 
watch  the  alternations  in  the  cheek 
of  a  dying  girl. 

In  the  immense  sum  of  human 
existence,  what  is  a  single  unit  1 
Every  sod  on  which  we  tread  is  the 
grave  of  some  former  being  :  yet  is 
there  something  that  softens  without 
enervating  the  heart,  in  tracing  in 
the  life  of  another  those  emotions 
that  all  of  us  have  known  ourselves. 
For  who  is  there  that  h.as  not,  in  his 
progress  through  life,  felt  all  its 
ordinary  husiness  arrested,  and  the 
varieties  of  fate  commuted  into  one 
chronicle  of  the  affections?  Who  has 
not  watched  over  the  passing  away  of 
some  being,  more  to  him,  at  that 
epoch,  than  all  the  world  ?  And  this 
unit,  so  trivial  to  the  calculation  of 
others,  of  what  inestimable  value  was 
it  not  to  him  ?  Retracing  in  another 
such  recollections,  shadowed  and  mel- 
lowed down  by  time,  we  feel  the 
wonderful  sanctity  of  human  life,  we 
feel  what  emotions  a  single  being  can 
awake  ;  what  a  world  of  hope  may  be 
buried  in  a  single  grave.  And  thus 
we  keep  alive  within  ourselves  the 
soft  springs  of  that  morality  which 
unites  us  with  our  kind,  and  sheds 
over  the  harsh  scenes  and  turbulent 
contests  of  earth  the  colouring  of  a 
common  love. 

There  is  often,  too,  in  the  time  of 
year  in  which  such  thoughts  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  a  certain  harmony  with 
the  feelings  they  awitken.  As  I  write, 
I  hear  the  last  sighs  of  the  departing 


summer,  and  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
is  visible  in  the  green  of  nature.  But, 
when  this  book  goes  forth  into  the 
world,  the  year  will  have  passed 
through  a  deeper  cycle  of  decay  ;  and 
the  first  melancholy  signs  of  winter 
have  breathed  into  the  Universal 
Mind  that  sadness  which  associates 
itself  readily  with  the  memory  of 
friends,  of  feelings,  that  are  no  more. 
The  seasons,  like  ourselves,  track  their 
course,  by  something  of  beauty,  or  ot 
glory,  that  is  left  behind.  As  the 
traveller  in  the  land  of  Palestine  seej 
tomb  after  tomb  rise  before  him,  th« 
landmarks  of  his  way,  and  the  only 
signs  of  the  holiness  of  the  soil ;  thui 
Memory  wanders  over  the  most  sacred 
spots  in  its  various  world,  and  traces 
them  but  by  the  graves  of  the  Past. 

It  was  now  that  Gertrude  began  to 
feel  the  shock  her  frame  had  received 
in  the  storm  upon  the  Khine.  Cold 
shiverings  frequently  seized  her;  her 
cough  became  more  hollow,  and  her 
form  trembled  at  the  slightest  breeze. 

Vane  grew  seriously  alarmed ;  he 
rcpent-od  that  he  had  yielded  to  Ger- 
trude's wish  of  substituting  the  Khine 
for  the  Tiber  or  the  Arno  ;  and  would 
even   now   have   hurried    across   the 

Alps  to  a  warmer  clime,  if  Du e 

had  not  declared  that  she  could  not 
survive  the  journey,  and  that  her  sole 
chance  of  regaining  her  strength  was 
rest.  Gertrude  herself,  however,  in 
the  continued  delusion  of  her  disease, 
clung  to  the  belief  of  recovery,  and 
still  supported  the  hopes  of  her  fat  her, 
and  soothed,  with  secret  talk  of  the 
future,  the  anguish  of  her  betrothed. 
The  reader  may  remember  that,  the 
most  touching,  passage  in  the  ancient 
tragedians,  the  most  pathetic  part  of 
the  most  pathetic  of  human  poets — 
the  pleading  speech  of  Iphigenia, 
when  imploring  for  her  prolonged 
life,  she  impresses  you  with  so  soft  1 
pictureof  its  innocence  and  its  beautyi 
and  in  this  Gertrude  resembled  th« 
Greek's  creation — that  she  felt,  oi\ 
L  2 
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(he  verge  of  death,  all  the  flush,  the 
glow,  the  loveliness  of  life.  Her 
youth  was  filled  with  hope,  and  manj- 
coloured  dreams ;  she  loved,  and  the 
hues  of  morning  slept  upon  the  yet 
disenchanted  earth.  The  heavens  to 
her  were  not  as  the  common  sky  ;  the 
wave  had  its  peculiar  music  to  her 
ear,  and  the  rustling  leaves  a  pleasant- 
ness that  none,  whose  heart  is  not 
bathed  in  the  love  and  sense  of  beauty, 
could  discern.  Therefore  it  was,  in 
future  years,  a  thought  of  deep  grati- 
tude to  Trevylyan  that  she  was  so 
little  sensible  of  her  danger;  that  the 
landscape  caught  not  the  gloom  of 
the  grave ;  and  that,  in  the  Greek 
phrase,  "  death  found  her  sleeping 
amongst  flowers." 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  another 
of  tho.^e  sudden  turns,  common  to  her 
malady,  occurred  in  Gertrude's  health ; 
her  youth  and  her  happiness  rallied 
against  the  encroaching  tyrant,  and 
for  the  ensuing  fortnight  she  seemed 
once  more  within  the  bounds  of  hope. 
During  this  time  they  made  several 
escursions  into  the  Rheingau,  and 
finished  their  tour  at  the  ancient 
Heidelberg. 

One  morning,  in  these  excursions, 
after  threading  the  wood  of  Nieder- 
wald,  they  gained  that  small  and  fairy 
temple,  which  hanging  lightly  over 
the  mountain's  brow,  commands  one 
af  the  noblest  landscapes  of  earth. 
There,  seated  side  by  side,  the  lovers 
looked  over  the  beautiful  world  below; 
far  to  the  left  lay  the  happy  islets,  in 
the  embrace  of  the  Rhine,  as  it  wound 
along  the  low  and  curving  meadows 
that  stretch  away  towards  Nieder 
Ingclheim  and  Mayence.  Glistening 
in  the  distance,  the  opposite  Nah 
swept  by  the  Manse  tower,  and  the 
ruins  of  Klopp,  crowning  the  ancient 
Bingen,  into  the  mother  tide.  There, 
on  either  side  the  town,  were  the 
mountains  of  St.  Roch  and  Rupert, 
with  some  old  monastic  ruin,  sadden- 
ing; in  the  sun.     But  nearer,  below  the 


temple,  contrasting  all  the  other  fea- 
tures of  landscape,  yawned  a  dark  and 
rugged  gulf,  girt  by  cragged  elms  and 
mouldering  towers,  the  very  prototype 
of  theabyssoftime — black  and  fathom- 
less amidst  ruin  and  desolation. 

"I  think,  sometimes,"  said  Gertrude, 
"as  in  scenes  like  these,  we  .sit  toge- 
ther, and,  rapt  from  the  actual  world, 
see  only  the  enchantment  that  dis- 
tance lends  to  our  view — I  think 
sometimes,  what  plca-sure  it  will  be 
hereafter  to  recall  these  hours.  If 
ever  you  should  love  me  less,  I  need 
only  to  whisper  to  you,  '  The  Rhine,' 
and  will  not  all  the  feelings  you  have 
now  for  me  return  ] " 

"  Ah  !  there  will  never  be  occasion 
to  recall  my  love  for  you,  it  can  never 
decay." 

"What  a  strange  thing  is  life!" 
said  Gertrude  ;  "  how  unconnected, 
how  desultory  seem  all  its  links  !  Has 
this  sweet  pause  from  trouble,  from 
the  ordinary  cares  of  life — has  it  any 
thing  in  common  with  your  pa-st 
career — with  your  future?  You  will 
go  into  the  great  world;  in  a  few 
years  hence  these  muments  of  leisure 
and  musing  will  be  denied  to  you ; 
the  action  that  you  love  and  court  is  a 
jealous  sphere ;  it  allows  no  wandering, 
no  repose.  These  moments  will  then 
seem  to  you  but  as  yonder  islands  that 
Btud  the  Rhine — the  stream  lingers 
by  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  hur- 
ries on  in  its  rapid  course  ;  they  vary, 
but  they  do  not  interrupt  the  tide." 

"  You  are  fanciful,  my  Gertrude  • 
but  your  simile  might  be  juster. 
Rather  let  these  banks  be  as  our  lives, 
and  this  river  the  one  thought  that 
flows  eternally  by  both,  blessing  each 
with  undying  freshness." 

Gertrude  smiled;  and,  as  Trevyl- 
yan's  arm  encircled  her,  she  sunk  het 
beautiful  face  upon  his  bosom,  ha 
covered  it  with  his  kisses,  and  she 
thought  at  the  moment,  that,  even 
had  she  passed. death,  that  embrace 
could  have  recalled  her  to  life. 
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They  pursued  their  course  to  May- 1 
euce,  partly  by  land,  partly  along  the  , 
river.     One  day,   as   returning   from  , 
the  vine-clad  mountains  of  Johannis- 1 
berg,  which  commands  tlie  whole  of 
the    Kheingau,    the    most    beautiful 
valley  in  the  world,  they  proceeded 
by  water  to  the  town  of  Ellfeld,  Ger- 
trude said, 

"There  is  a  thought  in  your  fa- 
vourite poet'which  you  have  often  re- 
peated, and  which  I  cannot  think  true 

'  In  nature  there  is  notliing  melanclu'ly.* 

To  me,  it  seems  as  if  a  certain  melan- ' 
choly  were  inseparable  from  beauty ; 
in  the  sunniest  noon  there  is  a  sense 
of  solitude  and  stillness  which  per- 
vades the  landscape,  and  even  in  the 
flush  of  life  inspires  us  with  a  musing 
and  tender  sadness.     Why  is  this]"     i 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Trevylyan, 
mournfully ;  "  but  I  allow  that  it  is 
true." 

"  It  is  as  if,"  continued  the  romantic  ! 
Gertrude,    "  the  spirit   of  the  world 
spoke  to  us  in  the  silence,  and  filled  [ 
us  with  a  sense  of  our  mortality-  a  1 
whisper  from  the  religion  that  belongs 
to  nature,  and  is  ever  seeking  to  unite 
the  earth  with   the  reminiscences  of 
Heaven.    Ah,  what  without  a  heaven 
would   be  even   love!  —  a   perpetual 
terror  of  the  separation  that  must  one 
day  come !  If,"  she  resumed,  solemnly, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  and  a  shadow 
settled  on  her  young  face,  "  if  it  be 
true,  Albert,  that  I  must  leave  you 
soon " 

"It  cannot — it  cannot!"  cried 
Trevylyan,  wildly;  "  be  still,  be  silent, 
I  beseech  you." 

"  Look     yonder,"    said     Du e, 

breaking  seasonably  in  upon  the  con- 
versation of  the  lovers  ;  "  on  that  hill 
to  the  left,  what  once  was  an  abbey  is 
now  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  Does 
it  not  seem  a  quiet  and  serene  abode 
for  the  unstrung  and  erring  minds 
that  tenant  it  ?  What  a  mystery  is 
there    in    our   conformation ! — those 
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strange  and  bewildered  fancies  which 
replaceour  solid  reason,  whata  moral  of 
our  human  weakness  do  they  breathe!" 
It  does  indeed  induce  a  dark  and 
singular  train  of  thought,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  these  lovely  scenes,  we 
chance  upon  this  lone  retreat  for  those 
on  whose  eyes  Nature,  perhaps,  smiles 
in  vain !  Or  is-  il  in  vain  i  They 
look  down  upon  the  broa<l  Rhine, 
with  its  triinquil  isles ;  do  their  wild 
illusions  endow  the  river  with  another 
name,  and  people  the  "alleys  with  no 
living  shapes  !  Does  the  broken  mir- 
ror within  reflect  back  the  countenance 
of  real  things,  or  shadows  and  shapes, 
crossed,  mingled,  and  bewildered, — 
the  phantasma  of  a  sick  man's  dreams? 
Yet,  perchance,  one  memory  unscathed 
by  the  general  ruin  of  the  brain  can 
make  even  the  beautiful  Rhine  more 
beautiful  than  it  is  to  the  common 
eye; — can  calm  it  with  the  hues  of 
departed  love,  aud  bid  its  possessor 
walk  over  its  vine-clad  mountains 
with  the  beings  that  have  teased  to 
ht' !  There,  perhaps,  the  self-made 
monarch  sits  upon  his  throne  and 
claims  the  vessels  as  his  fleet,  the 
waves  and  the  valleys  as  his  own. 
There,  the  enthusiast,  blasted  by  the 
light  of  some  imaginary  creed,  beholds 
the  shapes  of  angels,  and  watches  in 
the  clouds  round  the  setting  sun,  the 
pavilions  of  God.  There  the  victim 
of  forsaken  or  perished  love,  mightier 
than  the  sorcerers  of  old,  evokes  the 
dead,  or  recalls  the  faithless  l>y  the 
philtre  of  undying  fancies.  Ah,  blessed 
art  thou,  the  winged  power  of  Imagi- 
nation that  is  within  us  I  — conquering 
even  grief — brightening  even  despair. 
Thou  takest  us  from  the  world  when 
reason  can  no  longer  bind  us  to  it, 
and  givest  to  the  maniac  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  solace  of  the  bard !  Thon, 
the  parent  of  the  purer  love,  lingcrest 
like  love,  when  even  ourself  forsakes 
us,  and  lightest  up  the  shattered 
chambers  of  the  heart  with  the  glory 
that  makes  a  sanctity  of  decay ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


BLLFELD. — MATENCE. —  HEIDELBERG. A  CONVERSATION   BETWEEN  VANE    AND  THE 

GERMAN    STUDENT. — THE   RUINS    OP    THE   CASTLE    OF    HEIDELBERG   AND   ITS 
SOLITARY    HABITANT. 


It  was  uow  the  full  noon  ;  light  clouds 
were  bearing  up  towards  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Ithine,  but  over  the 
Gothic  Towers  of  Ellfeld  the  sky 
spread  blue  and  clear ;  the  river 
danced  beside  the  old  grey  walls  with 
a  sunny  wave,  and  close  at  hand  a 
vcf^sel  crowded  with  pas.sengers,  and 
loud  with  eager  voices,  gave  a  merry 
life  to  the  scene.  On  the  opposite 
bank  the  hills  sloped  away  into  the 
far  horizon,  and  one  slight  skiff  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters  broke  the 
solitary  brightness  of  the  noonday 
calm. 

The  town  of  Ellfeld  was  the  gift  of 
Otho  the  First  to  the  Church ;  not 
fur  from  thence  is  the  crystal  spring 
that  gives  its  name  to  the  delicious 
grape  of  Markbruuner. 

"Ah  !"  quoth  Du e,  "doubtless 

the  good  bishops  of  Mayeuce  made 
the  best  of  the  vicinity ! " 

They  stayed  some  little  time  at  this 
town,  and  visited  the  ruins  of  Schar- 
fenstein  ;  thence  proceeding  up  the 
river,  they  passed  Nicder  Walluf, 
called  the  Gate  of  the  Rheingau,  and 
the  luxuriant  garden  of  Schierstein  ; 
thence,  sailing  by  the  castle-seat  of 
the  Prince  Nassau  Usingen,  and  pass- 
ing two  long  and  narrow  isles  they 
arrived  at  Mayence,  as  the  sun  shot 
his  last  rays  upon  the  waters,  gilding 
the  proud  cathedral-spire,  and  break- 
ing the  mists  that  began  to  gather 
>)eliind,  over  the  rocksof  the  Rheingau. 

Evermcmorable  Mayence ! — memo- 
rable alike  for  freedom  and  for  song 
— within  those  walls  how  often  woke 


the  gallant  music  of  the  Troubadour  ; 
and  how  often  beside  that  river  did 
the  heart  of  the  maiden  tremble  to 
the  lay  !  Within  those  walls  the  stout 
Walpoden  first  broached  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Hanseatic  league  ;  and, 
more  than  all,  0  memorable  Mayence, 
thou  canst  claim  the  first  invention 
of  the  mightiest  engine  of  human 
intellect, — the  great  leveller  of  power, 
— the  Demiurgus  of  the  moral  world, 
— The  Press !  Here  too  live<l  the 
maligned  hero  of  the  greatest  drama 
of  modern  genius,  the  traditionary 
Faust,  illustrating  in  himself  the  fate 
of  his  successors  in  dispensing  know- 
ledge— held  a  monster  for  his  wisdom, 
and  consigned  to  the  penalties  of  hell 
as  a  recompense  for  the  benefits  he 
had  conferred  on  earth  ! 

At  Mayence,  Gertrude  heard  so 
much  and  so  constantly  of  Heidelberg, 
that  she  grew  impatient  to  visit  that 

enchanting   town,  and    as   Du e 

considered  the  air  of  Heidelberg  more 
pure  and  invigorating  than  that  of 
Mayence,  they  resolved  to  fix  within 
it  their  temporary  residence.  Alas  ! 
it  was  the  place  destined  to  close  their 
brief  and  melancholy  pilgrimage,  and 
to  become  to  the  heart  of  Trevylyan 
the  holiest  spot  which  the  earth  con- 
tained ; — the  Kaaba  of  the  world. 
But  Gertrude,  unconscious  of  her  fate, 
conversed  gaily  as  their  carriage  rolled 
rapidly  on,  and,  constantly  alive  to 
every  new  sensation,  she  touched  with 
her  characteristic  vivacity  on  all  they 
had  seen  in  their  previous  route. 
There  is  a  great  charm  in  the  obser- 
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vations  of  one  new  to  the  world,  if  we 
ourselves  have  become  Bomewhat  tired 
of  "  its  liack  sights  aud  sounds;"  we 
hear  in  their  freshness  a  voice  from 
our  own  youth. 

In  the  haunted  valley  of  the  Xcekar, 
the  most  crystal  of  rivers,  stands  the 
town  of  Heidelberg.  The  shades  of 
evening  gathered  round  it  as  their 
heavy  carriage  rattled  along  the  an- 
tique streets,  and  not  till  the  next 
day  was  Gertrude  aware  of  all  the 
unrivalled  beauties  that  environ  the 
place. 

\'ane,  who  was  an  early  riser,  went 
forth  alone  in  the  morning  to  recon- 
noitre the  town  ;  and  as  he  was  gazing 
on  the  tower  of  St.  Peter,  he  heard 
himself  suddenly  accosted  ;  he  turned 
round  and  saw  the  German  Student, 
whom  they  had  met  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Taunus,  at  his  elbow. 

"  Monsieur  has  chosen  well  in  com- 
ing hither,"  said  the  student ;  "  and 
I  trust  our  town  will  not  disappoint 
his  expectations." 

Vane  answered  with  courtesy,  and 
the  (jlcrn>an  oflering  to  accompany 
him  in  his  walk,  their  conversation 
fell  naturally  on  the  life  of  an  univer- 
sity, and  the  current  education  of  the 
German  people. 

"  It  is  surprising,"  Kiid  the  student, 
"  that  men  are  eternally  inventing 
new  systems  of  education,  and  yet 
persevering  in  the  old.  How  many 
years  ago  is  it  since  Fichte  predicted, 
in  the  .system  of  Pestalozzi,  the  regen- 
eration of  the  German  people  ?  What 
has  it  done  1  We  admire — we  praise, 
and  we  blunder  on  in  the  very  course 
Pestalozzi  proves  to  be  erroneous. 
Certainly,"  continued  the  student, 
"  there  must  be  some  radical  defect 
in  a  system  of  culture  in  which  genius 
is  an  exception,  and  dullness  the 
result.  Yet  here,  in  our  German 
universities,  everj'  thing  proves  that 
education  without  equitable  institu- 
tions avails  little  in  the  general  form- 
ation of  character.    Here  the  young  j 


men  of  the  colleges  mix  ou  the  most 
equal  terms;  they  are  daring, romantic, 
enamoured  of  freeilom  even  to  its  mad- 
ness ;  they  leave  the  university,  no 
political  career  continues  the  train  of 
mind  they  had  acquired ;  they  plunge 
into  obscurity ;  live  scattered  and 
separate,  and  the  student  inebriated 
with  Schiller  sinks  into  the  pa.-isive 
priest  or  the  lethargic  baron.  His 
college  career,  so  far  from  indicating 
his  future  life,  exactly  reverses  it :  he 
is  brought  up  in  one  course  in  order 
to  proceed  in  another.  And  this  I 
hold  to  be  the  universal  error  of 
education  in  all  countries ;  they  con- 
ceive it  a  certain  something  to  be 
finished  at  a  certain  age.  They  do 
not  make  it  a  part  of  the  continuous 
history  of  life,  but  a  wandering  from  it." 

"  You  have  been  in  England?" 
asked  Vane. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  travelled  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  on  foot.  I  was  poor 
at  that  time,  and  imagining  there 
was  a  sort  of  masonry  between  all 
men  of  letters,  I  inquired  at  each 
town  for  the  savuns,  and  asked  money 
of  them  as  a  matter  of  course." 

Vane  almost  laughed  outright  at 
the  simplicity  and  naive  uncon-scious- 
ness  of  degradation  with  which  the 
student  proclaimed  himself  a  public 
beggar. 

"  And  how  did  you  generally  suc- 
ceed 1 " 

"  In  most  cases  I  was  threatened 
with  the  stocks,  and  twice  1  was  con- 
signed bj'  the  jitf/e  de  paix  to  the 
village  police,  to  be  pa-ssed  to  some 
mystic  Mecca  they  were  plea-sed  to 
entitle  'a  parish.'  Ah,"  (continued 
the  German  with  much  IxmJioinmie,) 
"  it  was  a  pity  to  see  in  a  great  nation 
so  much  value  attached  to  such  a 
trifle  as  money.  But  what  surprised 
me  greatly  was  the  tone  of  your 
poetry.  Madame  de  Stafil,  who  kne*» 
perhaps  as  much  of  England  as  sb* 
did  of  Germany,  tells  us  that  its  chief 
character  is  the   diivalresque ;   aud 
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excepting  only  Scott,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  not  English,  I  did  not  find 
one  chivalrous  poet  among  you.  Yet," 
continued  the  student,  •'  between  our- 
selves, I  fancy  thai  in  our  present  age 
of  civilisation,  there  is  an  unexamined 
mistake  in  the  general  mind  as  to 
the  value  of  poetry.  It  delights  still 
as  ever,  but  it  has  ceased  to  teach. 
The  prose  of  the  heart  enlightens, 
touches,  rouses,  far  more  than  poetry. 
Your  most  philosuphical  poets  would 
be  commonplace  if  turned  into  pro.se. 
Verse  cannot  contain  the  refining 
sulitle  thoughts  which  a  great  prose 
writer  embodies;  the  rhyme  eternally 
cripples  it ;  it  properly  deals  with  the 
common  problems  of  human  nature 
which  are  now  hackneyed,  and  not 
with  the  nice  and  philosophising 
corollaries  which  may  be  drawn  from 
them.  Thus,  though  it  would  seem 
at  first  a  paradox,  commonplace  is 
more  the  element  of  poetry  than  of 
prose." 

This  sentiment  charmed  Vane,  who 
had  nothing  of  the  poet  about  him ; 
and  he  took  the  student  to  share 
their  breakfast  at  the  inn,  with  a 
complacency  he  rarely  experienced 
at  the  re-meeting  with  a  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

After  breakfast,  our  party  pro- 
ceeded through  the  town  towards  the 
wonderful  castle  which  is  its  chief 
attraction,  and  the  noblest  wreck  of 
German  grandeur. 

And  now  pausing,  the  mountain 
yet  unsealed,  the  stately  ruin  frowned 
upon  them,  girt  by  its  massive  walls 
and  hanging  terraces,  round  which 
from  place  to  place  clung  the  dwarfed 
and  various  foliage.  High  at  the 
rear  rose  the  huge  mountain,  covered, 
save  at  its  extreme  summit,  with  dark 
trees,  and  concealing  in  its  mysterious 
breast  the  shadowy  beings  of  the 
legen<lary  world.  But  towards  the 
ruins,  and  up  a  steep  ascent,  you  may 
see  a  few  scattered  sheep  thinly  stud- 
ding the  broken  ground.  Aloft,  above 


the  ramparts,  rose,  desolate  and  huge, 
the  Palace  of  the  Electors  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. In  its  broken  walls  you  may 
trace  the  tokens  of  the  lightning  that 
blasted  its  ancient  pomp,  but  still 
leaves  in  the  vast  extent  of  pile  a 
fitting  monument  of  the  memory  of 
Charlemagne.  Below,  in  the  distance, 
spread  the  plain  far  and  spacious,  till 
the  shadowy  river,  with  one  soliiary 
sail  upon  its  breast,  united  the  melan- 
choly scene  of  earth  with  the  autumnal 
sky. 

"  See,"  said  Vane,  pointing  to  two 
peasants  who  were  conversing  near 
them  on  the  matters  of  their  little 
trade,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  spot,  "see,  after  all 
that  is  said  and  done  about  human 
greatness,  it  is  always  the  greatness 
of  the  few.  Ages  pass,  and  leave  the 
poor  herd,  the  mass  of  men,  eternally 
the  same  —  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  The  pomp  of 
princes  has  its  ebb  and  flow,  but  thfl 
peasant  sells  his  fruit  as  gaily  to  the 
stranger  on  the  ruins,  as  to  the  em 
peror  in  the  palace." 

"  Will  it  be  always  so  ] "  said  the 
student. 

"  Let  us  hope  not,  for  the  sake  of 
permanence  in  glory,"  said  Trevyl- 
yan ;  "  had  a  people  built  yo^dtr 
palace,  its  splendour  would  never 
have  passed  away." 

Vane  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
Du e  took  snuff. 

But  all  the  impressions  produced  by 
the  castle  at  a  distance,  are  as  nothing 
when  you  stand  within  its  va«t  aroa, 
and  behold  the  architecture  of  all 
ages  blended  into  one  mighty  ruin ! 
The  rich  hues  of  the  masonry,  the 
sweeping  fa9ades — every  description 
of  building  which  man  ever  framed 
for  war  or  for  luxury — is  here;  all 
having  only  the  common  character — 
RUIN.  The  feudal  rampart,  the  yawn- 
ing foBs,  the  rude  tower,  the  splendid 
arch, — the  strength  of  a  fortress,  the 
magnificence  of  a  palace, — all  united, 
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fitrike  upon  the  soul  like  the  hwtory 
of  a  falleu  cnipire  iu  all  its  epochs. 

"  Theru  is  one  singular  habitant  of 
these  ruins,"  said  the  student ;  "  a 
solitary  painter,  who  has  dwelt  here 
some  twenty  years,  companioned  only 
by  his  Art.  No  other  apartment  but 
that  which  he  tenants  is  occupied  by 
a  human  being." 

"  What  a  poetical  existence!"  cried 
Gertrude,  enchanted  with  a  solituc'e 
BO  full  of  ai-sociations. 

"  Perhaps  bo,"  said  tht  cruel  Yant, 
ever  anxious  to  dispel  an  illusion ; 
"  but  more  probably  custom  has 
deadened  to  him  all  that  overpowers 
ourselves  with  awe;  and  he  may  tread 
among  these  ruins  rather  seeking  to 
pick  up  some  rude  morsel  of  anti- 
quity, than  feeding  his  imagination 
with  the  dim  traditions  that  invest 
them  with  so  august  a  poetry." 

"  Monsieur's  conjecture  has  some- 
thing of  the  truth  in  it,"  said  the 
German  :  "  but  then  the  painter  is  a 
Frenchmau." 


There  is  a  sense  of  filalii^  .n  the 
singular  mournfulncss  and  majettty 
whieh  belong  to  the  ruiuh  of  Heidel- 
berg ;  contracting  the  vastncsa  of  tho 
strength  with  the  utterness  of  the 
ruin.  It  has  been  twice  struck  with 
lightning,  and  is  the  wreck  of  the 
elements,  not  of  man :  during  the 
great  siege  it  sustained,  the  lightning 
ii  supposed  to  have  struck  the  pow- 
ier  magazine  by  accident, 

What  a  scene  for  some  great  ima- 
ginative wi.rk  !  What  a  mockirj: 
inierferenee  of  the  wrath  of  nature  iu 
the  puny  contc^ta  of  men  I  One  stroke 
of  "  the  red  right  arm "  al>ovc  us, 
cnishing  the  triumph  of  ages,  and 
laughing  to  scorn  the  power  of  the 
beleaguers  and  the  valour  of  the 
besieged  I 

They  pa-issed  the  whole  day  among 
these  stu[)endous  ruins,  and  felt,  when 
they  descended  to  their  inn,  as  if 
they  had  left  the  caverns  of  aoma 
mighty  tomb 
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But  in  what  spot  of  the  world  is 
there  ever  utter  solitude  ]  The  vanity 
of  man  supposes  that  loneliness  is  his 
absence  !  Who  shall  say  what  millions 
of  spiritual  beings  glide  invisibly 
among  scenes  apparently  the  most 
deserted  1  Or  what  know  we  of  our 
own  mechanism,  that  we  should  deny 
the  possibility  of  life  and  motion  to 
things  that  we  cannot  ourselves  re- 
cognise ? 

At  moonlight,  in  the  Great  Court 
of  Heidelberg,  on  the  borders  of  the 
shattered  basin  overgrown  with  weeds, 
the  following  song  was  heard  by  the 
melancholy  shades  that  roam  at  night 
through  the  mouldering  halls  of  old, 
and  the  gloomy  hollows  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Heidelberg. 

BONO  OF  THE  FAIRIES  IN  THE  RUINS 
OP  HEIDELBERG. 

From  the  woods  and  the  glossy  green. 

With  the  wild  thyme  strewn  ; 
From  the  rivers  whose  crisped  sheen 

Is  kissed  by  the  trembling  moon  ; — 
While  the  dwarf  looks  out  from  his  moun. 
tain  cave, 

And  the  erl  king  from  his  lair, 
And  the  water-nymph  from  her  moaning 
wave, — 

We  skirr  the  limber  air. 

There 's  a  smile  on  the  vine-clad  shore, 
A  smile  on  the  castled  heights  ; 

They  dream  back  the  days  of  yore. 
And  they  suiilo  at  our  roundel  rites! 
Our  roundel  rites  I 

Lightly  we  tread  these  halls  around. 

Lightly  tread  we ; 
Yet,  hark  f  we  have  scared  with  a  single 
sound 


The  moping  owl  on  the  breathless  tree. 

And  the  goblin  sprites  ! 
Ha !   ha !    we  have   scared  with   a    single 
sound 
The  old  grey  owl  on  the  breathless  tree. 
And  the  goblin  sprites ! 

"  They  come  not,"  said  Pipalee ; 
"yet  the  banquet  is  prepared,  and 
the  poor  queen  will  be  glad  of  some 
refreshment." 

"  What  a  pity  !  all  the  rose-leaves 
will  be  over-broiled,"  said  Nip. 

"  Let  us  amuse  ourselves  with  the 
old  painter,"  quoth  Trip,  springing 
over  the  ruins. 

"  Well  said,"  cried  Pipalee  and  Nip ; 
and  all  three,  leaving  my  lord-trear 
surer  amazed  at  their  levity,  whisked 
into  the  painter's  apartment.  Per- 
mitting them  to  throw  the  ink  ovei 
their  victim's  papers,  break  his  pen 
cils,  mix  his  colours,  mislay  his  night> 
cap,  and  go  whiz  against  his  face  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  bat,  till  the 
astonished  Frenchman  began  to  think 
the  pensive  goblins  of  the  place  had 
taken  a  sprightly  fit, — we  hasten  to  a 
small  green  spot  some  little  way  from 
the  town,  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar, 
and  by  the  banks  of  its  silver  stream. 
It  was  circled  round  by  dark  trees, 
save  on  that  side  bordered  by  tha 
river.  The  wild  flowers  sprang  pro- 
fusely from  the  turf  which  yet  was 
smooth  and  singularly  green.  And 
there  was  the  German  fairy  describing 
a  circle  round  the  spot,  and  making 
his  elvish  spells.  And  Nymphalin 
sat  droopingly  in  the  centre,  shading 
her  face,  which  was  bowed  down  as 
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the  head  of  a  water-lily,  aud  weeping 
crystal  tears. 

There  came  a  hollow  murmur 
through  the  trees,  and  a  rus^h  as  of 
a  mighty  wind,  and  a  dark  form 
emerged  from  the  shadow  and  ap- 
proached the  spot. 

The  face  w;is  wrinkled  and  old, 
and  stern  with  a  malevolent  and  evil 
aspect.  Tiic  frame  was  lean  aud 
gaunt,  and  supported  by  a  t;taff,  and 
a  short  grey  mantle  covered  its  bended 
shoulders. 

"  Things  of  the  moonbeam  ! "  said 
the  form,  in  a  shrill  and  ghastly  voice ; 
"  what  want  ye  here  ]  and  why  charm 
ye  this  spot  from  the  coming  of  me 
and  mine?" 

"Dark  witch  of  the  blight  and 
blast,"  answered  the  fairy,  "  tuou  that 
nippest  the  herb  in  its  tender  youth, 
and  eatest  up  the  core  of  the  soft 
bud ;  behold,  it  is  but  a  small  spot 
that  the  fairies  claim  from  thy 
demesnes,  and  on  which,  through 
frost  and  heat,  they  will  keep  the 
herbage  green  and  the  air  gentle  in 
its  sighs ! " 

"  And,  wherefore,  0  dweller  in  the 
crevicea  of  the  earth !  wherefore 
wouldst  thou  guard  this  spot  from 
the  surses  of  the  seasons  1 " 

"  We  know  by  our  instinct,  an- 
swered the  fairj-,  "  that  this  spot  will 
become  the  grave  of  one  whom  the 
fairies  love ;  hither,  by  an  uufelt  in- 
fluence, shall  we  guide  her  yet  living 
steps  ;  and  in  gazing  upon  this  spot, 
shall  the  desire  of  quiet  and  the 
resignation  to  death  steal  upon  her 
BouL    Behold,  throughout  the  uoi- 


verse,  all  things  m  "u  »iih  one 
another; — the  lion  with  the  lauil> ; 
the  serpent  with  the  bird  ;  aud  eveu 
the  gentlest  bird  itself  with  the  moth 
of  the  air,  or  the  worm  of  the  humble 
earth  !  What  then  to  men,  and  to  the 
spirits  transcending  men,  is  so  lovely 
aud  80  sacred  as  a  bcini;  that  harmcth 
none?  what  so  beautiful  as  Innocence  1 
what  so  mournful  as  its  untimely 
tomb?  And  shall  not  that  tomb  bo 
sacred  ?  shall  it  not  be  our  peculiar 
care  ?  May  we  not  mourn  over  it  as 
at  the  passing  away  of  some  fair 
miracle  in  Nature;  too  tender  to  en- 
dure, too  rare  to  be  foru;otten?  It  is 
for  this,  0  dread  waker  of  the  blast ! 
that  the  fairies  would  cousecnite  this 
little  spot ;  for  this  they  would  charm 
away  from  its  tranquil  turf  the  wan- 
dering ghoul  and  the  evil  children  of 
the  niiiht.  Here,  not  the  ill-omened 
owl,  nor  the  blind  bat,  nor  the  unclean 
worm,  shall  come.  And  thou  shouldgt 
have  neither  will  nor  power  to  nip 
the  flowers  of  spring,  nor  sear  the 
green  herbs  of  summer.  Is  it  not, 
dark  mother  of  the  evil  winds  !  is  it 
not  our  immemorial  oflSce  to  tend 
the  grave  of  Innocence,  and  keep 
fresh  the  flowers  round  the  resting- 
place  of  Virgin  Love  1 " 

Then  the  witch  drew  her  cloak 
round  her,  aud  muttered  to  herself, 
and  without  further  an.swcr  turned 
away  among  the  trees  and  vanished, 
as  the  breath  of  the  east  wind,  which 
goeth  with  her  as  her  comrmle,  scat- 
tered the  melancholy  leave«  along  her 
path! 
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OEBtBUDB   AND   TRKVYLYAN,   WHEN    THE    FORMER   IS   AWAKENED  TO   IHB 
APPROACH   OP   DEATH. 


The  next  day,  Gertrude  and  her  com- 
panions went  along  the  banks  of  the 
haunted  Neckar.  She  had  passed  a 
sleepless  and  painful  night,  and  her 
evanescent  and  child-like  spirits  had 
sobered  do\\Ti  into  a  melancholy  and 
thoughtful  mood.  She  leaned  back 
in  an  open  carriage  with  Trevylyan, 
ever  constant     by     her    side,   while 

Du e  and  Vane  rode   slowly  in 

advance.  Trevylyan  tried  in  vain  to 
cheer  her,  even  his  attempts  (usually 
so  eagerly  received)  to  charm  her 
duller  moments  by  tale  or  legend, 
were,  in  this  instance,  fruitless.  She 
shook  her  head  gently — pressed  his 
hand,  and  said,  "  No,  dear  Trevylyan 
— no ;  even  your  art  fails  to-day,  but 
your  kindness,  never !"  and  pressing 
his  hand  to  her  lips,  she  burst  pas- 
sionately into  tears. 

Alarmed  and  anxious,  he  clasped 
her  to  his  breast,  and  strove  to  lift  her 
face,  as  it  drooped  on  its  resting-place, 
and  kiss  away  its  tears. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  she,  at  length,  "  do 
not  despise  my  weakness,  I  am  over- 
come by  my  own  thoughts :  I  look 
upon  the  world,  and  see  that  it  is  fair 
and  good  ;  I  look  upon  you,  and  I  see 
all  that  I  can  venerate  and  adore. 
Life  seems  to  me  so  sweet,  and  the 
earth  so  lovely ;  can  you  wonder,  then, 
that  I  should  shrink  at  the  thought 
of  death  1  Nay,  interrupt  me  not, 
dear  Albert ;  the  thought  must  be 
borne  and  braved.  I  have  not  che- 
rished, I  have  not  yielded  to  it 
through  my  long-increasing  illness, 
but  there  have  been  times  when  it  has 
forced  itself  upon  me ;  and  now,  now 


more  palpably  than  ever.  Do  not 
think  me  weak  and  childish,  I 
never  feared  death  till  I  knew  you  ; 
but  to  see  you  no  more — never  again 
to  touch  this  dear  hand — never  to 
thank  you  for  your  love — never  to  be 
sensible  of  your  care — to  lie  down  and 
sleep,  and  never,  never,  once  more  to 
dream  of  you  '  Ah !  that  is  a  bitter 
thought !  but  I  will  brave  it — yes, brave 
it  as  one  worthy  of  your  regard." 

Trevylyan,  choked  by  his  emotions, 
covered  his  own  face  with  his  hands, 
and,  leaning  back  in  the  carriage, 
vainly  struggled  with  his  sobs. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  yet  ever  and 
anon  clinging  to  the  hope  that  had 
utterly  abandoned  Mm,  "  perhaps,  I 
may  yet  deceive  myself ;  and  my  love 
for  you,  which  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
could  conquer  death,  may  bear  me  up 
against  this  fell  disease ; — the  hope  to 
live  with  you  —  to  watch  you  —  to 
share  your  high  dreams,  and  oh ! 
above  all,  to  soothe  you  in  sorrow  and 
sickness,  as  you  have  soothed  me — 
has  not  that  hope  something  that  may 
support  even  this  sinking  frame? 
And  who  shall  love  thee  as  I  love  ? 
who  see  thee  as  I  have  seen]  who 
pray  for  thee  in  gratitude  and  tears  as 
I  have  prayed  ?  Oh,  Albert,  so  little 
am  I  jealous  of  you,  so  little  do  I  think 
of  myself  in  comparison,  that  I  could 
close  my  eyes  happily  on  the  world,  if 
I  knew  that  what  I  could  be  to  thee, 
another  will  be ! " 

"  Gertrude,"  said  Trevylyan ;  and 
lifting  up  his  colourless  face,  he  gazed 
upon  her  mth  an  earnest  and  calm 
solemnity.     "  Gertrude,    let    us    be 
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united  at  once  !  if  Fate  must  sever 
ns,  let  her  cut  the  last  tie  too;  let  us 
feel  at  least  that  on  earth  we  have 
been  all  in  all  to  each  other;  let  us 
defy  death,  even  as  it  frowns  upon 
us.  Be  mine  to-morrow — this  day — 
oh  God!  he  mine  !" 

Over  even  that  pale  countenance, 
beneath  whose  hues  the  lamp  of  life 
so  faintly  fluttered,  a  deep,  radiant 
flash  passed  one  moment,  lighting  up 
the  beautiful  ruin  with  the  glow  of 
maiden  youth  and  impassioned  hope, 
and  then  died  rapidly  away. 

"  No,  Albert,"  she  said,  sighing ; 
*  No !  it  must  not  be :  far  easier 
would  come  the  pang  to  you,  while 
yet  we  are  not  wholly  united  ;  and 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  selfish,  and 
feel  as  if  I  should  leave  a  tenderer 
remembrance  on  your  heart,  thus 
parted ; — tenderer,  but  not  so  sad.  I 
would  not  wish  you  to  feel  yourself 
widowed  to  my  memory ;  1  would  not 
cling  like  a  blight  to  your  fair  pros- 
pects of  the  future.  Remember  me 
rath  eras  a  dream  ;  as  something  never 
wholly  won,  and  therefore  asking  no 
fidelity  but  that  of  kind  and  forbear- 


ing thoughts.  Do  yon  rmixm^.r^  one 
eveuing  as  we  sailed  aicmu  mc  f?hlre 
— ah!  happy,  happy  honrj — i.oai  we 
heard  from  the  banks  a  strain  of 
music,  not  so  skilfully  piayed  as  lo  be 
worth  listening  to  for  itself,  bm.  suit- 
ing as  it  did  the  hour  and  tnc  »oene, 
we  remained  silent,  thai  we  might 
hear  it  the  better;  and  wnen  it  died 
insensibly  upon  the  waters,  a  certain 
melancholy  stole  over  us ;  we  felt  that 
a  something  that  softened  the  land- 
scape had  gone,  and  we  conversed 
less  lightly  than  before]  Just  so,  my 
own  loved — my  own  adored  Trevyl- 
yan,  just  so  i.s  the  influence  that  our 
brief  love — your  poor  Gertrude's  ex- 
istence, should  bequeath  to  your 
remembrance.  A  sound — a  presence 
— should  haunt  you  for  a  little  while, 
but  no  more,  ere  you  again  become 
sensible  of  the  glories  that  court  your 
way ! " 

But  as  Gertrude  said  this,  she 
turned  to  Trevylyan,  anrl  seeing  his 
agony,  she  could  refrain  no  longer; 
she  felt  that  to  soothe  was  to  insuilj 
and,  throwing  herself  upon  his  brcMi, 
they  mingled  their  tears  together. 
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A   SPOT    TO   BE    BURIED   IN. 


On  their  return  homeward,  Du e 

took  the  third  seat  in  the  carriage, 
and  endeavoured,  with  his  usual 
vivacity,  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  his 
companions ;  and  such  was  the  el.as- 
ticity  of  Gertrude's  nature,  that  with 
her,  he,  to  a  certain  degree,  succeeded 
in  his  kindly  attempt.  Quickly  alive 
to  the  charms  of  scenery,  she  entered 
by  degrees  into  the  external  beauties 
■which  every  turn  in  the  road  opened 
to  their  view ;  and  the  silvery  smooth- 
ness of  the  river,  that  made  the  con- 
stant attraction  of  the  landscape ;  the 
serenity  of  the  time,  and  the  clearness 
of  the  heavens,  tended  to  tranquillise 
a  mind  that  like  a  sun-flower,  so  in- 
stinctively turned  from  the  shadow  to 
the  light. 

Once  Du e  stopped  the  carriage 

In  a  spot  of  herbage,  bedded  among 
the  trees,  and  said  to  Gertrude,  "  We 
are  now  in  one  of  the  many  places 
along  the  Neckar,  which  your  favourite 
traditions  serve  to  consecrate.  Amidst 
yonder  copses,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  there  dwelt  a  hermit, 
who,  though  young  in  years,  was  re- 
nowned for  the  sanctity  of  his  life. 
None  knew  whence  he  came,  nor  for 
what  cause  he  had  limited  the  circle 
of  life  to  the  seclusion  of  his  cell.  He 
rarely  spoke,  save  when  his  ghostly 
advice,  or  his  kindly  prayer,  was 
needed  ;  he  lived  upon  herbs,  and  the 
wild  fruits  which  the  peasants  brought 
to  his  cave ;  and  every  morning  and 
every  evening,  he  came  to  this  spot  to 
fill  his  pitcher  from  the  water  of  the 
stream.  But  here  he  was  observed  to 
linger  long  after  his  task  was  done, 
and  to  sit  gazing  upon  the  walls  of  a. 


convent  which  then  rose  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bank,  though  now 
even  its  ruins  are  gone.  Gradually 
his  health  gave  way  beneath  the  aus- 
terities he  practised  ;  and  one  evening 
he  was  found  by  some  fishermen  in- 
sensible on  the  turf.  They  bore  him 
for  medical  aid  to  the  opposite  con- 
vent ;  and  one  of  the  sisterhood,  the 
daughter  of  a  prince,  was  summoned 
to  tend  the  recluse.  But  when  his 
eyes  opened  upon  hers,  a  sudden 
recognition  appeared  to  seize  both. 
He  spoke ;  and  the  sister  threw  her- 
self on  the  couch  of  the  dying  man, 
and  shrieked  forth  a  name,  the  most 
famous  in  the  surrounding  country, — 
the  name  of  a  once  noted  minstrel, 
who,  in  those  rude  times,  had  mingled 
the  poet  with  the  lawless  chief,  and 
was  supposed,  years  since,  to  have 
fallen  in  one  of  the  desperate  frays 
between  prince  and  outlaw,  which 
were  then  common ;  storming  the 
verj'  castle  which  held  her — now  the 
pious  nun,  then  the  beauty  and  pre- 
sider  over  the  tournament  and  galliard. 
In  her  arms  the  spirit  of  the  hermit 
passed  away.  She  survived  but  a  few 
hours,  and  left  conjecture  busy  with  a 
history  to  which  it  never  obtained 
further  clue.  Many  a  troubadour,  in 
later  times,  furnished  forth  in  poetry 
the  details  which  truth  refused  to 
supply  ;  and  the  place  where  the  her- 
mit at  sunrise  and  sunset  ever  came 
to  gaze  upon  the  convent  became  con- 
secrated by  song." 

The  place  invested  with  thislegendary 
interest  was  impressed  with  a  singular 
aspect  of  melancholy  quiet ;  wild 
flowers  yet  lingered  on  the  turf,  whose 
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prassy  sedges  gently  overhung  the 
Neekar,  that  murmured  amidst  them 
witli  a  plaintive  music.  Not  a  wind 
Btirrcd  the  trees;  but,  at  a  little  dis- 
t^incc  from  the  place,  tiie  spire  of  a 
church  rose  amidst  the  copse  ;  and,  as 
they  paused,  they  suddenly  heard 
from  the  holy  huHtiinir  the  liell  that 
Bumnion.s  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
It  came  on  the  ear  in  such  harmony 
with  the  spot,  with  the  hour,  with  the 
breathing  calm,  that  it  thrilled  to  the 
heart  of  each  with  an  inexpressible 


power.  It  was  like  the  voice  of 
another  world— that  amidst  the  soli- 
tude of  nature  summoned  the  lulled 
spirit  from  the  cares  of  this  ;  —  it 
invited,  not  repulsed,  and  had  in  ita 
tone  more  of  softness  than  of  awe. 

Gertrude  turned,  with  tears  start- 
ing to  her  eyes,  and,  laying  her  hand 
on  TrevylyanV,  whispered  : — "  In  such 
a  spot,  so  calm,  so  sequestered,  yet  in 
the  neii:hbo>irh()od  of  the  house  of 
G«d,  would  I  wish  this  brokni  francs 
to  be  cousiifnwi  I*  r«<!  * 


*6v) 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 


THB  CONCLUSION   OF   THIS   TALB. 


From  that  day  Gertrude's  spirit  re- 
vunei  .'ts  wonted  cheerfulness,  and 
for  the  ensuing  week  she  never  re- 
•v»rto^  to  her  approaching  fate ;  she 
•-i^ined  once  more  to  have  grown  un- 
^-stiscious  of  its  limit.  Perhaps  she 
sought,  anxious  for  Trevylyan  to  the 
'jist,  not  to  throw  additional  gloom 
•rer  their  earthly  separation;  or, 
perhaps,  once  steadily  regarding  the 
certainty  of  her  doom,  its  terrors 
vanished.  The  chords  of  thought, 
vibrating  to  the  subtlest  emotions 
may  be  changed  by  a  single  incident, 
or  in  a  single  hour ;  a  sound  of  sacred 
music,  a  green  and  quiet  burial-place, 
may  convert  the  form  of  death  into 
the  aspect  of  an  angel.  And  there- 
fore wisely,  and  with  a  beautiful  lore, 
did  the  Greeks  strip  the  grave  of  its 
unreal  gloom;  wisely  did  they  body 
forth  the  great  Principle  of  Rest  by 
solemn  and  lovely  images  —  uncon- 
scious of  the  northern  madness  that 
made  a  Spectre  of  Repose  ! 

But  while  Gertrude's  spirit  resumed 
Its  healthful  tone,  hw  frame  rapidly 
declined,  and  a  few  days  now  could  do 
the  ravage  of  months  a  little  while 
oefore. 

One  evening,  amidst  the  desolate 
'■•jins  of  Heidelberg,  Trevylyan,  who 
nad  gone  forth  alone  to  indulge  the 
thoughts  which  he  strove  to  stifle  in 
Gertrudes  presence,  suddenly  en- 
countered Vane.  That  calm  and 
almost  callous  pupil  of  the  adversities 
of  the  world  was  standing  alone,  and 
gazing  upon  the  shattered  casements 
and  riven  tower,  through  which  the 
eun  now  cast  its  slant  and  parting  ray. 

Trevylyan,   who   had    never  loved 


this  cold  and  unsusceptible  man,  save 
for  the  sake  of  Gertrude,  felt  now 
almost  a  hatred  creep  over  him,  as  hj 
thought  in  such  a  time,  and  with 
death  fastening  upon  the  flower  of  her 
house,  he  could  yet  be  calm,  and 
smile,  and  muse,  and  moralise,  and 
play  the  common  part  of  the  world. 
He  strode  slowly  up  to  him,  and 
standing  full  before  him,  said  with  a 
hollow  voice  and  writhing  smile ; 
"  You  amuse  yourself  plea.«antly,  sir : 
this  is  a  fine  scene ; — and  to  meditate 
over  griefs  a  thousand  years  hushed 
to  rest  is  better  than  watching  over  a 
sick  girl,  and  eating  away  your  heart 
with  fear ! " 

Vane  looked  at  him  quietly,  but 
intently,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  Vane  !  "  continued  Trevylyan, 
with  the  same  preternatural  attempt 
at  calm ;  "  Vane,  in  a  few  days  all 
will  be  over,  and  you  and  I,  the  things, 
the  plotters,  the  false  men  of  the 
world,  will  be  left  alone — left  by  the 
sole  Being  that  graces  our  dull  life, 
that  makes  by  her  love,  either  of  us 
worthy  of  a  thought ! " 

Vane  started,  and  turned  away  his 
face.  "  You  are  cruel,"  said  he,  with 
a  faltering  voice. 

"  What,  man  !"  shouted  Trevylyan, 
seizing  him  abruptly  by  the  arm, 
"can  you  fceU  Is  your  cold  heart 
touched  ?  Come,  then,"  added  he. 
with  a  wild  laugh,  "  come,  let  us  hf. 
friends !" 

Vane  drew  himself  aside,  with  a 
certain  dignity,  that  impressed  Trevyl- 
yan even  at  that  hour.  "  Some  years 
hence,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be  called 
cold  as  I  am :  sorrow  will  teach  you 
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the  wisdom  of  indifference — it  is  a  less  at  that  time  than  nny  other, 
bitter  school,  sir, — a  bitter  school !  There  is  a  stupefaction  in  woe,  and 
But  think  you  that  I  do  indeed  see  the  heart  sloops  without  a  pang  when 
unmoved  my  last  hope  shivered — the  exhausted  by  its  afilictions. 
last  tie  that  binds  me  to  my  kind  1  But  on  the  fourili  day  Gertrude 
No,  no  !  I  feel  it  as  a  man  may  feel ;  rose,  and  was  carried  down  Qmw 
I  cloak  it  as  a  man  grown  grey  in  changed,  yet  how  lovely  ever !)  to 
misfortune  should  do !  My  child  is  their  common  apartment.  During 
more  to  me  than  your  betrothed  to  those  three  days  the  priest  had  been 
you  :  for  you  are  young  and  wealthy,  with  her  often,  and  her  spirit,  full  of 
and  life  smiles  before  you  ;  but  I — no  religion  from  her  childhood,  had  been 
more — sir — no  more."  unspeakably  soothed  by  his  comfort. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Trsvylyan,  She  took  food  from  the  hand  of  Tro- 
humbly;  "I  have  wTonged  you  ;  but  vyiyan  ;  she  smiled  upon  him  as 
Gertrude  is  an  excuse  for  any  crime  sweetly  as  of  old.  She  conversed 
of  love ;  and  now  listen  to  my  last  with  him,  though  with  a  faint  voice, 
prayer — give  her  to  me — even  on  the  and  at  broken  intervals.  But  she  felt 
verge  of  the  grave.  Death  cannot  no  pain  ;  life  elibed  away  gradually, 
seize  her  in  the  arms— in  the  vigils —  and  without  a  pang.  "  My  father," 
of  a  love  like  mine."  she  said  to  Vane,  whose  features  still 

Vane  shuddered.  "  It  were  to  wed  bore  their  usual  calm,  whatever  might 
the  dead,"  said  he — "  No  !"  j  have  passed  within,  "  I  know  that  you 

Trevylyan  drew  back,  and  without  will  grieve  when  I  am  gone  more 
another  word,  hurried  away ;  he  re-  than  the  world  migiit  guess  ;  for  I 
turned  to  the  town ;  he  sought,  witii  alone  know  what  you  were  ycari 
methodical  calmness,  the  owner  of  the  ago,  ere  friends  left  you  and  fortune 
piece  of  ground  in  which  Gertrude  frowned,  and  ere  my  poor  mother 
had  wished  to  be  buried.  He  pur-  died.  But  do  not — do  not  beliere 
chased  it,  and  that  very  night  he  that  hope  and  comfort  leave  you  with 
sought  the  priest  of  a  neighbouring  me.  Till  the  heaven  pass  away  from 
church,  and  directed  it  should  be  the  earth,  there  shall  be  comfort  and 
consecrated  according  to  the  due  rite  1  hope  for  all." 
and  ceremonial.  They  did  not  lodge  in  the  town 

The  priest,  an  aged  and  pious  man,  I  but  had  fixed  their  abode  on  its  ontr 
was  struck  by  the  request,  and  the  skirts,  and  within  sight  of  the  Neckar: 
air  of  him  who  made  it.  I  and  from  the  window  they  saw  a  light 

"Shall  it  be  done  forthwith,  sir?"  i  sail  gliding  gaily  by,  till  it  passed. 


said  he,  hesitating. 

"Forthwith,"  answered  Trevylyan, 
with  a  calm  smile — "  a  bridegroom, 
you  know,  is  naturally  impatient." 

For  the  next  three  days,  Gertrude 
was  so  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  her  bed. 


and  solitude  once  more  rested  upon 
the  waters. 

"  The  sail  pas.sc8  from  our  eyes," 
said  Gertrude,  pointing  to  it,  "  but 
still  it  glides  on  as  happily  though  we 
see   it   no    more;    and    I    feel — yea. 


All  that  time  Trevylyan  sat  outside  father,  I  feel— 1  know  that  it  is  so 
her  door,  without  speaking,  scarcely  with  u-s.  We  glide  down  the  river  of 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground.  The  \  time  from  the  eyes  of  men,  but  wo 
attendants  passed  to  and  fro  —  he  j  cease  not  the  less  to  6e.'" 
heeded  them  not ;  perhaps  as  even  And  now,  as  the  twilight  descended, 
the  foreign  menials  turned  aside  and  she  expressed  a  wish,  before  she  r*- 
wiped  their  eyes,  and  prayed  God  to  tired  to  rest,  to  be  left  alone  with 
•omfort  him,  he  required  compassion  Trevylyan.  He  wm  not  then  sitting 
No.  156  H  11 
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by  hor  side,  for  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  do  so ;  but  with  his  face 
averted,  at  a  little  distance  from  her. 
She  called  him  by  his  name ;  he 
answered  not  nor  turned.  Weak  as 
she  was,  she  raised  herself  from  the 
sofa,  and  crept  gently  along  the  floor 
till  she  came  to  him,  and  sank  in  his 
arms. 

"  Ah,  unkind  ! "  she  said,  "  unkind 
for  once  !  Will  you  turn  away  from 
mel  Come,  let  us  look  once  more 
on  the  river  :  see  !  the  night  darkens 
over  it.  Our  pleasant  voyage,  the 
type  of  our  lr>ve,  is  finished  ;  our  sail 
may  be  unfurled  no  more.  Never 
again  can  your  voice  soothe  the  lassi- 
tude of  sickness  with  the  legend  and 
the  song — the  course  is  run,  the  vessel 
is  broken  up,  night  closes  over  its 
fragments;  but  now,  in  this  hour, 
love  me,  be  kind  to  me  as  ever.  Still 
let  me  be  your  own  Gertrude — still 
fet  me  close  my  eyes  this  night,  as 
before,  with  the  sweet  consciousness 
that  I  am  loved." 

"  Loved  ! — 0  Gertrude !  speak  not 
to  me  thus !" 

"  Come,  that  is  yourself  again  !  " 
and  she  clung  with  weak  arms  caress- 
ingly to  his  breast.  "  And  now,"  she 
said  more  solemnly,  "let  us  forget 
that  we  are  mortal ;  let  us  remember 
only  that  life  is  a  part,  not  the  whole, 
of  our  career ;  let  us  feel  in  this  soft 
hour,  and  while  yet  we  are  unsevered, 
the  presence  of  The  Eternal  that  is 
within  us,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  as 
death,  but  as  a  short  absence;  and 
when  once  the  pang  of  parting  is  over, 
you  must  think  only  that  we  are 
shortly  to  meet  again.  What !  yoa 
turn  from  me  stilU  See,  I  do  not 
weep  or  grieve,  I  have  conquered  the 
pang  of  our  absence ;  will  you  be  out- 
done by  me  1  Do  you  remember, 
Albert,  that  you  once  told  me  how 
the  wisest  of  the  sages  of  old,  in 
prison,  and  before  death,  consoled  his 
friends  with  the  proof  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.     Is  it  not  a  con- 


solation?— does  it  not  suflice;  or  will 
you  deem  it  wise  from  the  lips  of 
wisdom,  but  vain  from  the  lips  of 
love?" 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  Trevj'lyan, 
wildly ;  "  or  I  shall  think  you  an 
angel  already." 

But  let  us  close  this  commune,  and 
leave  unrevealed  the  last  sacred  words 
that  ever  passed  between  them  upon 
earth. 

When  Vane  and  the  physician  stole 
back  softly  into  the  room,  Trevylyan 
motioned  to  them  to  be  still :  "  She 
sleeps,"  he  whispered  ;  "  hush  !"  And 
in  truth,  wearied  out  by  her  own 
emotioos,  and  lulled  by  the  belief  that 
she  had  soothed  one  with  whom  her 
heart  dwelt  now,  as  ever,  she  had 
fallen  into  sleep,  or  it  may  be,  insen- 
sibility, on  his  breast.  There  as  she 
lay,  so  fair,  so  frail,  so  delicate,  the 
twilight  deepened  into  shade,  and  the 
first  star,  like  the  hope  of  the  future, 
broke  forth  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
earth. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  stillness 
without,  save  that  which  lay  breath- 
lessly within.  For  not  one  of  the 
group  stirred  or  spoke ;  and  Trevy- 
lyan, bending  over  her,  never  took 
his  eyes  from  her  face,  watching  the 
parted  lips,  and  fancying  that  he 
imbibed  the  breath.  Alas,  the  breath 
was  stilled  !  from  sleep  to  death  she 
had  glided  without  a  sigh  :  happy, 
most  happy  in  that  death ! — cradled 
in  the  arms  of  unchanged  love,  and 
brightened  in  her  last  thought  by  the 
consciousness  of  innocence  and  the 
assurances  of  heaven  I 


Trevylyan,  after  long  sojourn  on 
the  Continent,  returned  to  England. 
He  plunged  into  active  life,  and  be- 
came what  is  termed,  in  this  age  of 
little  names,  a  distinguished  and  noted 
man.     But  what  was  mainly  remark- 
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able  in  liia  future  conduct,  was  his 
impatience  of  rest  He  cagcrlj*  courted 
all  occupations,  even  of  the  most 
varied  and  motley  kind.  Busincs-x, — 
letters,  —  ambition,  —  plea*ure.  He 
sulFered  no  pause  in  bia  career ;  and 
leisure  to  him  was  as  care  to  others. 
He  lived  in  the  world,  aj?  the  worldly 
do,  di.'scharg'ing  its  duties,  fostering 
its  affections,  and  fulfilling  its  career. 
But  there  was  a  deep  and  wintry 
change  within  him — the  stntliijhl  of 
his  life  was  gone ;  the  loveliness  of 
romance  had  left  the  earth.  The 
stem  was  proof  us  heretofore  to  the 
blast,  but  the  green  leaves  were  severed 
from  it  for  ever,  and  the  bird  ha<l 
forsaken  its  boughs.  Once  he  h.id 
idolised  the  beauty  that  is  born  of 
song ;  the  glory  and  the  ardour  that 
invest  such  thoughts  as  arc  not  of  our 
common  clay  ;  but  the  well  of  enthu- 
siasm was  dried  up,  and  the  golden 
bowl  was  broken  at  the  fountain. 
With  Gertrude  the  poetry  of  existence 
was  gone.  As  she  herself  had  de- 
scribed her  loss  a  music  had  ceased 
to  breathe  along  the  face  of  things ; 
and  though  the  bark  might  sail  on  as 
swiftly,  and  the  stream  swell  with  as 
proud  a  wave,  a  something  that  iiad 
vibrated  on  the  heart  was  still,  and 
the  magic  of  the  voyage  was  no  more. 
And  Gertrude  sleeps  on  the  spot 


where  she  wished  her  1a«t  couch  to  l>e 
made  ;  and  far — oh,  far  dearer  in  that 
small  spot  en  the  distant  banks  of  the 
gliding  Ncckar  to  Trevvlyan's  heart, 
than  all  the  broad  lands  and  fertile 
fields  of  his  ancestnil  domain.  The 
turf  too  preserves  it«  emenild  green- 
ness ;  and  it  would  seem  to  nie  that 
the  field  flowen»  spring  up  by  the 
sides  of  the  simple  tomb  even  more 
profusely  than  of  old.  A  curve  in  the 
bank  breaks  the  tide  of  the  Nci-kar; 
and  therefore  it«  stream  i>auscs,  as  if 
to  linger  reluctantly,  by  that  soliury 
gnive,  and  to  mourn  among  the 
rustling  sedges  ere  it  passes  on.  And 
I  have  thought,  when  I  last  looked 
upon  that  quiet  place, — when  I  saw 
the  turf  so  fresh,  and  the  (lowers  so 
bright  of  hue,  that  aerial  hands  might 
indeed  tend  the  sod  ;  that  it  was  by 
no  »ma;/tnary  spells  that  I  Hunimoned 
the  fairies  to  my  tale ;  that  in  truth, 
and  with  vigils  constant  though  un- 
seen, they  yet  kept  from  all  jKilluting 
footxteps,  and  from  the  harsher  in- 
fluence of  the  seasons,  the  grare  of 
one  who  so  loved  their  race ;  and 
who,  in  her  gentle  and  spotless  virtue, 
claimed  kimlred  with  the  beautiful 
Ideal  of  the  world.  Is  there  one  of 
us  who  has  not  known  some  l>eing  for 
whom  it  Bcemcd  not  too  wild  a  phan- 
tasy to  indulge  xuch  dreams  1 
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